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brated for  the  afdour,  ingenuity,  stnd  fi|ccefs  with  which  it 
i>urfued  different  branches  of  manufadure,  and  extended  the 
phere  of  its  commerce,  ynreftrained  by  the  fhackles  of  cor- 
poracions^  and  the  vices  and  avocations  with  which  thefe  are 
allied^  the  people  of  Mancheiler  have  trodden  the  paths  of 
induftry,  and  opened  by  their  invention  new  avenues  of  mecha- 
nical and  mercantile  exertions  to  their  countrymen.  And  now, 
agreeably  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  human  views  and  pafEons^ 
they  apply  themfelves  with  equal  alacrity  to  literature  and  phi- 
lofophy.  A  fociety  is  formed  among  a  number  of  gentlemem 
of  that  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  has  for  its  objeft 
the  union  of  the  mechanical  with  the  liberal  arts  \  which  com- 
bines pra^Hce  with  fpeculation^  and  unites  with  the  culture  of 
the  foiences  the  improvement  of  the  arts  ^  and  which  aims  ta 
fofter  riling  genius ;  to  incite  a  fpirit  of  Irmulation )  and  to 
give  energy  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  calling  them  ferdt  / 
into  early  exertion.  But  the  oljedl  of  their  inftitution  is  thua. 
let  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  firft  volume  of  their  memoirs. 

*  Me«»  however  great  their  learnings  of^n  become  indolent  and  on*  . 
ambitioos  to  improve  In  knowledge,  for  want  of  aflbciadi^  with  others 
effimilar  talents  aild  acquirements:  having  few  oppMunities  of 
communicating  their  ideas,  they  afc  not  very  folidtons  to  coUeft  or 
aflrange  tiutle  they  have  acquired^  ajid  aic  ^  lefs  anxioos  abo«t  di« 
fiuthar  cakivadon  of  their  minds.-*.  Boc  fciencf,  like  fire,  b  pot  in 

motion  by  colUfion Where  a  nnmbec  of  fach  men  have  frequent 

opportmiittes  of  meeting  and  converfing  together^  thottdu  begstt 

»i«.iUv.Vol.VI.Jan.  i7«6t  A-      ^       thoujh^ 
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thoaght,  and  every  hint  is  torncd  to  advantage.  A  fpirit  of  inquiry 
glows  in  every  breaft.  Ever^  new  diftovery  relative  to  the  natural^ 
intellectual,  or  moral  world,  leads  to  further  inveftigation ;  and  each 
man  is  zealous  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  the  intereding  purfuit. 

^  SucKhavc  hee^i  tb«coi^deratiapi^a»jiawe  led-to  t4w  tnftiiuti«» 
of  tlic  LiWrnry^and  Phifctbphfcal  Soc^gr  af.Vlagcheflpr.-rr-Maf y.yean 
fittce,  a  few  gentlemen,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  infpired 
with  a  taftc  for  Literatirre  and  Philofophy,  formed  themfelves  into  a 

-kind  of  weekly  ckb,  for  the  purpofe  of  converfmg  on  fubfeCIs  of  thafr 
.  natur*.  Thcfe  iijeeting*  were  conttHudd;  with  fome-  interruption^ 
for  feveral  yearsj  and  many'refpeflable  peiToris  ,behig  defirous  of  be- 
coming members,  the  numbers  were  increafed  fo  far,  as  tb  induce  the 
founders  of  this  fociety  to  think  of  extending  their  original  deiign.  Pre* 
iidents,  and  other  officers  were  ele6lcd,  a  code  of  laws  formed,  and  a 
regular  fociety  conftitoied,  and  d«wiHhiftluf,*TJ^/  Uierdry  anitPhilo- 

fopbicai  Society  of  MahcbefttrC' 

This^iocicty  now  prefents  the  firft  fruits  of  its  inftitudon 
to  the  |)ublic  :  and  they  inform  us  that  from  the  affiduity  o£ 
the  members,  and  the  correfpondence  of  othf  rs^  there  is  reafon 
to  prefumc  that  a  volume  may  be  regularly  fent  to  the  prcfe 
eyery  fecond  or  third  year. 

Upon  thefe  volumes  of  Memoirs  wc  obferve  in  general,* 
that  they  contain  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  learning,  with* 
feveral,  new  experiments  and  fa<^s  \,  difplay  great  boldnefs  oC 

'  iaocy  and  conjecture,. and  an  eager  third  after  k|iowledge.  Of 
each  of  theie  papers  we  ihaU  give  a  very  general  account,  with 
fome  occafional  obfcrvations ;  our  limits  admit  not  of  more. 
Tbe  firft  paper  with  which  we  are  prefcnted,  is  intitled,. 
*'  Some  Remarks  on  the  Opinion  th^  the  Animal  Body  pof- 
feiles  the  Power  of  generating  CokL  By  George  Belt,  M.  D. 
Read  May  16,  1781/'  Dr.  Fordyce  and  other  gentlemen,  at 
different  times  went  into  a  room,  the  air  of  vvhichwas  heated* 
to  a  degree  far  above  that  of  the  human  blood  ^  and  though 
they  remained  there,  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,, 
yet  the  heat  of  their  bodies  was  not  increafed  by  more  than 
three  hundred  and  four  degrees.  From  hence  they  concluded 
thstt  the  living  body  pofleiles  a  peculiar  power  of  generating 
cold  by  fome  occult  operation.     Dr.  Bell  denies  that  this  con^ 

^cjufton  is  juftly  drawn,  and  accounts  to  our  fatisfadion  for 
the  phenomenon  in  queilion,  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air : 
with  which  Dr«  Fordyce  and  his  companions  were  furrounded ; 
tbe  evaporation  made  from  the  fur  face  of  the  body,  and  the 
fucceffive  afflux  of  blood  to  the  furface  oiP  a  temperature  in*  > 
ferior  to, that  of  the  furrounding  air. 

I  *'  On  the  Advantages  of  Literature  and 'Philofophy  in  ge--. 

oeral,  and  efpecially  on  the  Coniiiiency  of  Literary  and  Phi* 

lofophica),  with  C^ommercial,  Purfuits.     By  Thomas  Henry, 

>\  K*  S.    Read  Oitoher  3^  i/Si*"    Mr;  Henry  expatiates  on* 

V    ,      '        '  ♦-     '       .  •  the 
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the  cncertaiament  and  improvement  to  be  derived  from  the 
purfuits  of  literature  and  pliilofeplif,  and  on  this  fubjed  pro^ 
duces  abondance  of  qaotations  from  the  fpedator.  Pope, 
Horace^  and  Hayley.  He  alfo  ihews  the  connexion  between 
Ipme  of  the  libc^ral  icieoQBS>  and  feme  of  the  meehanical  arts.' 
—The  manner^  or  the  meaps  by  which  letters  humanize  thtf 
ntod.  Mi'.  Henry  has  not  h  much  as  touched^  although  it  is 
a  very  intcrefting  and  carious  ^fubicA  of  irtqniry,  and  as  yetj 
almofr ground  untrod.  A'philofopfler,4n-a  difcouHe  addrciled 
to  a  Pbilofophical  Society,  ought  not  to  content  himfelf  with 
telling  tbem  th^t  appearances  whether  in  the  moral  or  phyfi-^ 
-cal  world  exift,  but  alfo,  if  poffible,  wfy^  and  how  they  exiftw 

Doffrina  fed  vim  prommtft  injiiam 
ReSHque  cultut  pe^ra  roborant — 
•^Dididijfe  fideliter  aries 
Emollit  mores  nee  Jmtt  $jje  feros. 

Thefe,  with  numberlefs  other  teftimonies  in  favour  of  polito 
literature,  are  in  every  body's  mouth.— But  to  trace  the  chmn 
between  literature  and  humanity,  is  the  province  of  a  philo- 
fopher.  Is  it  by  wearing  off  thofe  antipathies,  whether  of  ani« 
mofity  or  interelr ;  by  ftrengthening  a  difpofition  to  view  things 
in  their  caufes,  and  confequently  human  frailties  and  injuries 
in  the  weakneflcs  and  paffions  that  give  them  birth  ?  Is  it  by 
elevating  the  mind  above  the  common  objects  of  contention^ 
and  nourifhing  a  candour  and  fympathy  with  our  fellow  men  ; 
or  in  what  way  is  it  that  the  arts  humanize  the  manners  of 
men,  and  will  not  fuffer  them  to  remain  rode  and  ferocious  ^ 
This  is  the  queftion  that  we  fl^ould  have  expeded  Mr.  HenrjT 
to  difcufs.  ' 

Mr.  Henry  fcts  bimfelf  to  combat  an  opinion  that  philofo-^ 
phical  purfuits  are  incompatible  with  thofe  of  bufinefs.  Hef 
thinks  that  both  might  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  arrangemienc 
of  time.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  without  a  degree  of  enthu« 
&m,  there  can  be  no  delight  in  any  purfuit,  nor  yet  any  fuc-<. 
cefs.  And  two  different  kinds  of  enthufiam,  not  to  fay  oppo* 
fite  kinds,  cannot  co-exifl  in  the  fame  breafl.  A  war  would 
be  commenced  between  the  philofopher  and  the  tradefman,  and 
one  of  them  wouid  deftroy  the  other. 

"  On  Cryfhdlization.  By  Alexander  Eafon,  M.D.  Read 
Nov.  14,  1781."  Dr.  Eafon,'from  analogy,  and  feveral  fads; 
IBakes  it  probable  that  all  precious  ftones,  with  many  other 
mineral  bodies,  have  been  originally  in  a  ftate  of  fdnon,  by 
meant  of  beat,  from  which  they  have  been  formed  by  the  lav\r 
ef  cryifaillization. 

"  On  the  Prefervation  of  Sea-Water  from  Putrefadion  by 
jHcans,  of  ftuicklime.    By  Thomas  Henry,  F^R^S*    Tq> 
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which  is  added,  an  Account  of  a  newly  invented  Machine  for' 
Impiegnating  Water»  or  other  Fluids,  with  Fixed  Air,  &c* 
Communicated  to  Mr.  Henry  by  J,  Haygarth,  M.  B.  F.  R.  S. 
Read  Nov.  ai,  1^782."  Mr#  Henry  ihews  the  manner  in 
which  he  preferved  fea-^watcr  from  putrefadion  by  means  of 
qfiicklhn«. 

*  On  the  Nature  and  Eflcnrial  Charafler  of  Foct^,  aa  dif- 
tingui&ed  from  Profa«  By  Thomas  Barnes,  \^^\}.  Read^ 
Dec.  5,  1-781.'  Dr.  Bame&  fliews  that  there  are  different 
orders  and  degrees  too  of  poetry.  In  this  there  is  not .  any 
great  difcovery.  The  dodor^  however,  exhibits  a  very  juflr 
aiid  lively  rdifli  of  poetr^f. 

^  On  the  AfHnity  fubufting  betM^cen  the  Arts,  with  a  Plan 
for  promoting  and  extending  Manufactures,  by  encouraging 
thofe  Arts  on  which  Manufa&urers  princinallv  depend.  By 
Thomas  Barnes,  Dl  D«  Read  January  9,  1782.  Dr.  Barnes, 
having  with  equal  ingenuity,  truth,  and  learning,  (hewn  that  it 
is  notdeftrable  that  a  man  of  learning  fhould  devote  himfelf  to 
one  particular  objeft,  and  that  the  interefts  of  fcience  are  belt 
promoted  by  a  more  general  and  extended  application*  ta  dif- 
ferent fhidies,  oWervcs, 

^  That,  ki  ctve  prefent  (t^^of  Arts,  capital  improvementa  are  not 
to  be^  in  genera^  expedled  fh)m  thofc,  who  would »  at  firft  fight,  ap- 
pear moft  likely  to  make  the*mi  I  mean,  the  workmen  in  difl^rent 
branches  of  mechanifm.  Turn  your  eyes  to  any  of  our  numcrousr 
manofadurcf.  You  find  every  divifion  of  mechanical  labour  exe- 
cuted by  ^  feparate  fet  of  workmen.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Kations,  tells  us  **  that  a  Pin  goes  through  iight^en  feveral  didindt 
operations,*"  each  of  which,  probably,  in  a  large  concern,  is  per- 
fbrmed  b}-  a  different  operator,  who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  woulc^ 
fisel  himielf  very  aukward  acui  unready,  \\  obliged  to.change  em- 
ployment with  any  other  oi  his  fellow  workmen.  How  many  handf 
concur  in  the  formation  of  a  Watch,  but  very  few  of  whom  are  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  mechanifm,  as  to  be  able  to  put  the. 
Watch  together,  or  to  calcalaCt  the  different  wheeh,  of  which  it  is. 
GOmpofed. 

'  I  imagine  it  tD  be  owing  to  this  circumftancfc,  thar  improvements, 
gpon  a  larger  fcale,  fuch  ar  the  invention  of  great  and  complicated 
tfuchines,  &c.  have  generally  been  made  by  perfons  not  originally, 
educated  to  the  protcirion  of  thofe  arts  in  which  they,  have  made 
fuch  aflonHiing  iifcoveries.  Whilll  the  iregahr  artifls  have  had  their 
attention  £xed  upon  the  little  points  and  ramifications  of  art,  io 
Which  indeed  they  have  become  ailonifhingly  perfe6l,  the  others, 
ftanding  more  at  a  dillance,  have  had  a  wider  field,  a  nobler  objedb 
*  In  their  view,  at  once.  Hence,  their  minds  have  been  extende<^ 
to  a  complex  whole,  the  firft  faint  outline  of  which  they  have,  by- 
flow  degrees  of  patient  labour,  finiihed  into.  form.and  beauty.  Hence, 
ahnoil  all  our  late  machines  have  been  invented,  in  a  part  of  the 
Counu/^  wttere  the  ihtc  of  the  Arts  is  not  greatly  improved,  and 
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4vbcre  brigma)  genins  is  not  minced  .down  to  the  ihreds  and  atomt ' 
/>f  a  long  eftabliflied  and  widely  extended  manufadute.* 

But  if  random  genius  has  made  aftonifliing  difcovcrics  and 
-improvements  without  any  aid,  but  that  of  native  fagacity, 
how  ntany  minds.  Dr.  Barnes  a(ks,  capable,  with  affiilancc 
and  encouragement,  of  produc4ng  the  Jiapptcfi  inventions^ 
Jiave,  for  want  of  them^  pined  in  ol>rcurity,  been  loft  to  the 
yrorld,  and  incapable  of  any  great  atchicvemcnt  ?  Aficr  thefe 
and  other  obfervacions.  Dr.  Barnes  proceeds  to  chalk  <mt  the 
outlines  of  a  plan,  the  foie  objed  and  principle  of  ^which  is« 
the  improvement  of  our  manufadtures,  by  the  improvement  of 
tbpfe  arts  on  which  Ihey  depend* 

*  The  firft  objcft  of  ti.is  fchcme,  fays  he,  is, — To  provide  a  pub- 
lic repoiitory  among  os  for  clvunical  and  mechanic  knowledge. 

**  In  order  to  this,  i  could  wifti  'models  to  be  procured,  of  all 
Ibch  mcchines,  in  the  varioos  arts,  as  feem  to  bear  the  moft  diflant 
relation  to  our  own  roanufadiores.  AU.the  proc^es  in  thofe  of  Silk, 
«of  Woollen,  of  Lintn,  and  of  Cotton^  ihould  be  heiip  delineated. 
Tbefe  would  make  the  moft  necefiary  and  important  farts  of  this 
•collection.  But  to  theie  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  added« 
Jhe  aftonifliing  cffeds  of  Mechanic  Genius  in  other  branches,  whick 
have  not  fo  apparent  an  afBnity  with  our  own. 

"In  this  repofitory,  Jet  there  be  likewife  provided,  an  ailbit« 
inent  of  the  feveral  ingredients  u(ed  in  ^ing,  piinting,  ^c..  for  the 
;purpofe  of  experiments. 

'*  A  iupermtendant  will  be  neceil^,  to  ar/ange,  and  to  apply 
this  colledion  M  its  prqper  iiTe.  jHc  ihoold  be  a  man  well  verfed 
in  chemical  and  anechanic  knowledge.  And  let  his  province  b.e, 
at  certain  feaions,  and  under  certain  regulations,  to  give  leChirct, 
advice,  and  ai&ilance,  to  thofe  who  wiih  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge 
yOf  thefe  arts. 

**  Lallly ;  let  the  expence,  nece/Tary  to  open,  and  to  fo|!]>0!rt  the 
feheme,  be  defrayed  by  a  iubfcriptjion ;  and  let  every  fubfcnper  have 
the  power  of  nominating  one,  or  more,  to  receive  the  advanti^s 
<of  this  inllitution«'' 

*  I  mean  only  to  draw  the  radeft  oudine  of  the  plan,  and  woold 
leave  it  to  the  enfuingconverfation  to  be  filled  up,  with  colouring,  or 
ihade.  hy  tiiis  fchc^ne,  properly  methodized  ^told  C(tfidM^ed,  I  ihoald 
hope  for  fome  of  the  following  advantagfss. 

*  This  mechanic  fchool  would  proj>^ly  f  nifk  the  edoca^on  ef  a 
yoang  Fradein^an,  or  Manufadtuner.  it  would  fucceed,  in  its  na« 
sural  order,  to  iht  fchool  for  writing,  and  arithmetic^  It  woold  fcrve 
as  a  proper  4lep  of  traniition,  from  thence  to  the  wareboufe;  and, 
perhaps,  ft'  might  become  a  regular  part  of  a  young  Gentlenuin*s 
preparation  foA  bufineis.  How  defirable  a  part  it  would  be  1  will 
not  here  liny.  Other  gentlemen  prefent  are  much  better  qoalified  to 
decide  upon  the  question. 

*  fiat  the  principal  advantage  I  fiumki  propple  from  thisfcheme,  b 
.^his.    iiae  would  be  a  kind  of  gen^  oracle,  wJup&  thofe  ms^hi 
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cdnfolt,  who  were  engaged  in  mechanical  improvements,  and  Wh6 
might  here,  at  once,  gain  that  information,  which  it  might  coft  them 
inonths  aiul  years  to  obtain,  by  their  own  unafiifted  efforts. 

*  In  would  be  very  eafy  to  enlarge,  in  theory,  upon  the  poflible, 
^nd  probable  benefits  of  this  inftkution.  But  I  check  myfetf,  hoping 
io  hear,  from  Gentlemen  more  converfant  with  manufa£lures,  their, 
fenfe  of  th^,  it  may  be,  vifiontry  fcheme. 

^  Remarks  on  the  difFerent  SucccTsy  with  Refpe£t  ta  Health,, 
of  fome  Attempts  to  pafs  the  Winter  in  high  Northern  Lati* 
tudes.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  Read  January  i6,  1782/ 
Dr.  Aikin^  after  much  obfervatton  on  thecircumiiances,  mao- 
jier  of  living,  and  fate  of  voyagers  to  high  northern  latitudes, 
concludes  that  water,  exercife,  and  frefh  provifions,  are  efficaci* 
bus  againft  the  fcurvy. 

*  An  EfTay  on  the  Pleafures  which  the  Mind  receives  from 
the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties,  and  that  of  Tafte  in  particular* 
fey  Charles  de  Polier,  Efq,    Read  February  27,  178^.*     Mr. 

.  Poller  appears  to  have  poiTeired  a  v«ry  happy  talent  for  meta* 
phvfical  difquifition  ;  he  unites  profoundnefs  of  fentiment  with 
<iiftin£lnefs  of  arrangement  and  perfpicuity  of  expreifion,  Ht 
fliews  that,  indtfpendently  of  any  other  incentive,  there  is  a 
pleafurc  inherent  in  whatever  cxercifes  the  mind  without  fati- 

fuing  it.     The  caufe  of  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  j 
ut  gives  a  kind  of  approfondiffiment  to  the  fad^  by  obfcrving,. 
that, 

>  *  This  principle  does  not  hold  good  of  the  mind  only,  but  is  equally 
applicable  to  every  other  component  part  of  our  being.  There  is  an 
agreeable  fenfation  annexed  to  whatever  exercifes  the  organs  of  the 
body  without  weakening  them ;  and  in  the  fentiments  or  emotioni 
of  the  heart,  whatever  keeps  clear  of  the  tumult  of  the  pafBons^  is. 
attended  with  a  degree  of  pleafure.  Proofs  of  thefe  portions  might 
be  brought  innumerable,  but  would  prctbably  be  unnecc^ary.  Moft 
of  the  ancient  philofc^hers  have  laid  them  down  as  the  foundation 
of  their  ideas  of  human  perfedion ;  and  there  are  few  perfons,  I  be- 
lieve, of  any  refle^on  and  experience,  who  have  not  felt  the  troth 
of  them  in  themfcjves,  or  obferved  it  in  others.* 

Mr.  Poller  proceeds  to  make  feverai  ingenioi^  remarks  on 
foch  works  of  art  as  give  exercife  to  the  mind,  an^  come 
Aiefly  unde;  that  faculty  of  the  underftanding,  known  by 
t,hc  name  of  tafte  ;  and  what  he  fays  on  the  fubje<£t  of  rhynu^ 
amopg  various  obfervations,  not  more  refined  than  juft,appeara 
to  us  particularly  ftriking. 

*  On  CEconomical  Regifters.  By  J.  Wimpey.  Read 
March  13,  178a/  Mr.  Wimpey  thinks  that  CEconomical 
Regifters,  a  plan  for  which  he  lays  down,  would  ftrve  to  dif- 
cover  thieves,  and  alio  to  make  as  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
df  population^  and  the  quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in 
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tbefe  kingdoms.  The  author  will  not  be  difpIeaTed  when  be 
%&  informed  that  the  Czarina  of  Ruffia,  who,  in  genera],  fol- 
lows the  wifeft  and  moft  liberal  counfels,  has  lately  carried  fucb 
a  plan,  as  he  recommends,  into  execution. 

^  On  the  Pleafure  which  the  Mind,  in  many  Cafes,  re 
cetves,  from  contemplating  Scenes  of  Diftrefs.  By  T.  Barnes. 
^.\^.  Read  April  3,  1782/  Dr.  Barnes  aicribes  the  grati- 
fication, which  the  mind  feels  from  the  furvey  of  manj^enes 
of  forrow,  to  curioflty,  to  fympathy,  to  mental  exertion,  to 
the  idea  of  our  own  fecurity,  and  to  the  ftrong  feelings  oc« 
rationed  by  viewing  the  a(^ions  and  paffions  of.  mankind  in 
interefting  fituation«.  We  would  afk  the  worthy  do£tor,  whe- 
tbfer  thoi'e  ^^  ftrong  feelings  occafioned  by  viewing  the  ao 
tions  and  paifions  of  mankind,  in  interefting  fituations,''  im- 
ply any  emotion  different  from  fuch  as  are  implied  in  fympa- 
thy  and  mental  exertion  \ 

*  The  £nal  cauie  of  this  cenftitttCwn  of  the  human  mind  is  pr*bA- 
b]y»  that  by  means  of  this  ftrong  fenlation  the  fonl  may  be  preferved 
jn  continual  and  vigorous  motion— that  its  feelings  may  be  kept 
lively  4nd  tender — that  it  may  learn  to  prattife  the  virtues  it  admires 
--and  to  aiiift  thofe  to  whom  its  fympathy  can  reach-^and  that  it  may 
thus  be  led,  by  thele  fecial  exercifes  of  the  heart,  tQ  foiften  with  com* 
paffion— ;to  expand  with  benevolence — and  generoufly  to*  aflift  in  every  - 

f  cafe,  in  which  allillance  can  be  giuen.     An  end  this  fufficicnt 

- "  To  aflert  eternal  Providence, 

And  joftify  the  ways  ot  God  to  man  " 

Thefe  fentiments  are  worthy  of  a  Philofophical  Theolo- 
gian. .       , 

.  '  Obfervations  on  Blindneis,  and  on  fhe  Employment  of 
the  other  Senfes  to  fupply  the  Lofs  of  Sight.  By.  Mr.  Bew. 
Read  April  17,  1782/  Mi-.  Bew  (hews  in  a  1  very  pleaiing 
manner,  and  by  an  interefting  enumeration  of  fa^s,  accompa- 
nied with  pertinent  remarks,  that,  ^  notwithftanding  the  great 
and  comprehenfive  powers  of  fight,  there  is  little  of  the  ac- 
tual knowledge  acquired  by  this  faculty,  that  may  not,  by  at- 
tentive and  patient  perfcvprance,  be  communicated  to  the  man 
who  has  been  doonied  to  darkpefs  from  his  birth.' 

•  A  Treatife  on  SaJt-Petre.  By  James  Maflcy,  Efq.'  Mu 
Mafiky  has  made  fucb  difcoveries  as,  he  thinks,  may  render 
the  bufinefs  of  making  falt-petre  no  lefs  eafy  and  familiar  to 
his  countrymen,  than  it  has  long  been  to  our  neighbours  oa 
the  continent. 

«  An  Attempt  to  (hew,  that  a  Tafte  for  the  Beauties  of  Na- 
ture and  the  fine  Arts  has  no  Influence  favourable  to  M^rals« 
B^  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall,  A.  M.  Read  May  15,  1782/ 
That  tafte  can  ill  fupply  the  want  of  moral  dUcipline,  that  the 
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prevailing  manners,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  na^ 
tions  may  be  brought  in  proof,  as  Mr.  Hall  obferves,  thaflite^ 
rature  and  the  fine  arts  are  not  abl^  to  eradicate  from  the  human 
breaft  thp  feeds  and  the  propenfities  of  vice,  are  truths  which 
Vill  be  readily  admitted  :  and  yet  literature  and  the  fine  arts 

iliay  be,  as  in  our  opinion  they  are,  favourable  to  virtue.  Even 
the  preaching  of  the  gofpel  is  not  able,  at  leaft  it  has  not  yet 
-been  able,  to  overturn  the  kingdom  of  Satan  j  yet  Mr.  Hall 
'will  not  contend  that  fermons  and  prayers  are  ufelefs.  In 
pleading  againft  the  fine  arts,  and  arraigning  the  cflFeminacy 
and  felnihnefs  of  learned  and  refined  f^s,  Nlr.  Hall  mifukes 
collateral  cfFefts  for  caufes. — This  cflay  appears  to  be  an 
iiumble  imitation  of  what  RoufTcau  has  written  on  the  fame 
fubje<El. — Although  literary  education  and  habits  cannot  1>e 
fatd  to  furnifb  dire£lly.  any  principles  or  motives  of  moral 
a£iion,  yet  they  do  certainly  humanize  and  fortify  the  mind 
in  heroic,  as  tncy  melt  it  down  into  th^  foftnefs  of  amiably 

•  virtue. 

^0  Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  of  Acids  in  bleaching  of  Linen, 
By  Dr.  Eafon.  Read  Auguft  7,  178a.'  Dr.  kafon  is  fully 
perfuaded,  after  confiderin?  the  nature  of  muriadc  acids,  that 
they  will  anfwer  better  in  tne  bleaching  of  cloth  than  the  vi- 
triolic ;  and  as  the  muriatic  acid  i$  ^nfiderably  cheaper,  he 
thinks  it  (hould  have  a  fair  trial. 

,  *'  Conje£iural  Remarks  on  the  Symbols  of  Charaders,  eip- 
•ployed  by  Aftronomers,  to  reprefcnt  the  feveral  Planets,  and 
by  the  CDcmifts,  to  exprefs  the  feveral  Metals  ;  in  a  Letter  to 
Thomas  Percjvai;  M.  D.  F.  R.  S;  &c.  By  Martin  Wall, 
M.  D.  Prcleftor  of  Chemiftry  in  the  Univemty  of  Oxford. 
Read  0£^ober  9,  1782.'  The  fubjedl  of  this  paper  is  curi- 
ous, andf  though  not  very  important  in  itfelf,  is  conne^ied,  . 
by  meaiUs  of  that  chain  which  unites  together  all  the  arts  and 
fciences,  into  feveral  profound  and  interefling  topics  of  fpe- 
f:uIatio  • 

•  Whoever  engages,  fays  Dr.  Wall,  in  the  (Ipdy  of  Chemiftry, 
eannor  but  remark,  with  fome  degree  of  cariofity,  how  exten? 
iively  the  afe  of  fymbols  or  chara£lers  has  prevailed  in  this  fcience ; 
and  is  naturally  led  to  enquire,  from  whence  this  pra£tice  origi- 
liated,  and  whether  the  charaders  nfed  are  merely  arbitrary,  or 
have  any  relation,  real  or  imaeinary,  to  the  fobftances  which  they 
are  employed  to  rcprefenf.  Tl^at  many  pf  th^m  ar^  entirely  arbi^ 
trary,  is  commonly  fuppofed  by  thofe,  whofe  knowledge  of  ch&t 
inical  authors  is  only  flight  apd  fuperficial ;  bat  ^e  enwufiafm  of 
»  few,  whQie  reading  has  been  more  extenfive,  fuggefts  a  dificrent 
idea,  ^very  character  is,  by  thefe,  conceived  to  convey  an  accorate 
defcription  of  the  qualities  of  the  fubfiance  which  it  reprefents.  I^ 
|s  hardlv  neceflkry  to  obferve,  that  this  opiaioo  is  not  indirefUy  fup> 
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ported  by  Boerhaave,  and  Ifis  commentator  Shaw  * :  and  Dr,  Price  \ 
in  his  accoBiit  of  his  extraordinary  experiments  on  mercury ,  filver  and 
goldy  aflertSy  that  the  ancient  chemifts  either  knew  or  believed,  that 
the  imperfed  nctals  had  a  faline  principle,  which  tbey  denoted  by  n 
cro(s  attached  to  their  chambers.  It  is  impoilible,  perhaps  toadr 
▼ance  very  far  in  our  inquiries  into  ^is  fubjed ;  yet  iome  little  lighit 
may  be  thrown  Hipon  it,  by  a  doe  attention  to  thcNfe  charadere  whick 
are  above  aJladed  to,  thorei>y  which  the  metaJt  aie  reprefented.  AtA 
,  £rft,  it  cannot  but  appear  very  ftriking,  that  the  fymbols  employed 
to  repredent  the  (even  metals,  which  alone  were  known  in  the  earlier 
ages,  are  th^  fame  as  thofe  Which  were  applied  by  the  £r(l  aftrono* 
mers  to  denote  the  feven  planets.  The  chemifts  have,  in  general, 
arrogated  to  ihemfelves  the  prior  right  to  thefe  charaders,  upon  the 
pretence,  that  they  point  oat  moft  accurately  the  various  qqaJities  of 
Che  metals ;  whereas,  to  the  planets  they  have  np  kind  of  relation. 
Yet,  notwithftanding  die  plaufibility  of  their  arguments,  I  am  ini> 
dined  to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  and  to  believe  that  the  pre* 
tenfiont  of  the  aftronomert  have  a  be(ter  foondation/ 

After  entering  deeply,  though  concifcly,  into  the  ancient, 
and  particularly  the  Egyptian  mythology,  Dr.  Wall  (hews  the 
fancied  connexions  between  the  planets  and  the  metals  repre- 
^nted  by  the  fymbols  in  queftion* 

•  Remarks  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Aocients,  By  Wil- 
liam  Falconer,    M.  D.   F.  R:  S.       Communicated   by  Dr, 

.  percival.  Read  Odober  16,  17S2.'  Dr.  Falconer,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  acknowledges  the  fuperiority  of  the  mo- 
derns over  the  ancients,  in  mod  branches  of  natural  philo- 
fophy,  is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
has  been  over-rated,  and  that  feveral  things  were  known  to 
them 9  at  lead  as  faXS|  and  matters  of  obfervation.  This  bQ 
proves  by  a  varie^  of  important  inftances* 

•  An  Inquiry  concerniiig  the  Influence  of  the  Scenery  of 
a  Country  on  the  Manners  of  its  inhabitants.  By  William 
Falconer,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Read  Oaober  23,  1782/  It  is 
the  obje^  of  thi?  very  ingenious  efTay,  to  (hew  that  exterhal 
pbjfcds  not  only  influence  our  actions  and  condu£l«  but  event 
direct  our  fpeculative  fentiments. 

•  Animated  beings,  and,  far  above  the  reft,  the  human  fpecies, 
jire  the  moft  powerful  in  producing  thefe  efFeds.  Wt  are  naturally 
led  to  adopt  the  paflions,  and,  to  a  certaifi  degree,  to  ipiitate  the  chai 

'  rader  of  thofe,  to  whpfe  company  and  converfadon  wo  are  daily  ha- 
bituated ;  and  thb  difpofition  is  fo  potenr,  that  even  error  and  pr^- 
dke  are  often  introduced,  and  almott  voluntarily  entertained,  by  thoie» 


•  Sbaw*s  Boerhaave,  Vol.  I.  p.  68. 
I  Price's  Experiments  on  Meici»ry,  Uc.  Preface,  p.  if* 
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<!{rcuniftances  and  manner  of  life.  He  thinks,  that,  in  order 
to  fumiih  materials  for  a  future  hiftory  of  longevity,  the  bilk 
t)f  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  revifed,  knd 
|>ut  on  a  better  footing,  agreeably  to  a  plan  pointed  out  by  lyr* 
Percival,  and  of  which  Mancl^pfter  and  Cfeefter  have  already 
^iven  a  fpecimen  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  The  plan,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Fothergiil  juftly  obfervcs,  might  be  fbrther  improved 
with  very  little-trouble,  by  adding  a  particular  account  of  the 
<liet  and  r^giniea  of  'every  perfon  who  dies  at  eight v  years  of . 
age,  or  upwards. — The  doctor  prooeeds  to  give  advice  con- 
-ccrting  the  circumftances  moft  eflentially  nccefl^ry  to  life : 
ail!' and  climate,  meat  and  drrnlL,  motion  and  reft,  the  fecre- 
tions  and  excretions,  fieep  and  watching,  affediions  of  the 
fnind. 

♦  On  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination  and  the  Paffions 
tipon  the  Underftanding.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barney  D.  D. 
Head  Feb.  12,  1783.*.  In  this  difcourfe  Dr.  Barnes  ,(bews» 
With  great  eloquence,  wiat,  in  many  cafes,  the  vigour  of  ima- 
gination will  give  correfpondcnt  v-igourto  the  judgment  \  and 
that  a  degree  of  warcnth  and  feniibiiity  will  be  greatly  favour- 
able to  the  cleamefs,  as  well  as  to  the  celerity,  of  the  perccp-  • 
tion^  of  the  underftanding.  In  fupporting  this  hypothefis,  he 
gives  a  defcription  of  the  h^iman  mind,  which  we  think  juft, 
and  which  is  conformable  to  fentiments  we  have  hazarded  01%  ^ 
the  fame  fubjeft,  in  the  couj-fe  of  our  ^review  of  Dr.  Reid*8 
])hilofophy. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  philofophically  juft,  to  defcribe  the  fool, 
as  confining  of  feveral  diftlnft  and  difcordant  faculties,  of  which, 
fome  are  commifiioned  perpetually  to  oppofe  and  contradict  the 
others.  The  proper  idea  of  human  nature  feems  to  be,  <<  That  it  k 
^NE  UNCOMPOVNDEO  ESSENCE,  continually  in  motion,  and  receiving 
difierent  denominations,  according  to  the  different  modes  and  drciun- 
ftances  of  its  movement'*  Inftead  of  confidering  the  underftanding^ 
memory,  pailions,  a^d  will,  as  diflkt^i  and  ofpefite  powersy  or,  as  an* 
<onnedted  tenants  under  the  fame  roof,  would  it  not  be  more  jaft,  to 
confider  them  all  as  modes  of  the  mind  itself,  and  as  each  of  theni 
i^aring  the  common  nature  and  charader  of  the  whole  united  (jpirit  ? 
We  fhould  then  coniider,  the  mind  itfelf  as  underftanding,  the  mind  it- 

/elf  as  judging,  rememberiiig,  feeling,  willing.  And  this  idea  woald 
be  exadty  confonant  to  manyfads,  and  pbsenomena  of  human  nature» 
«rhich  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.* 

In  addition  to  what  Dr.  Barnes  has  advanced  on  this  fub« 
je«St,  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  the  operation  of  the  imagination 
is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  judgment  or  underftand*' 
i.ng*     '^^^  imagination^  it  is  commonly  {aid>  by  dift*erent  af- 
^ocia.tion  unites,  and  the  i0telle£l  difcriminatcs  pbje^    Bi^« 
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4i(criininatiofty  difference,  difimilkude,   have  a  reference  to 
fimiiUude  and  (amenefs :  and  therefore  the  pFOce6  of  the  hna^ 

S'nation,  and  that  of  the  underftanding^  are  ijufikm  gemrh.-'^ 
t.  Barnes  fuppole^  the  cafe  of  a  mind  that  could  only  re^ 
member.  He  j\x&\y  obferves,  that  fuch  a  mind  would  rail  af 
once  into  the  tra£l  marked  out  by  others,  and  would  never 
employ  its  own  powers  by  reafoning  and  determining  for  it-' 
fclf.  But  he  adds^  *'  accordingly  we  find,  that  perfons  of  the 
firongeft  memory  have  generally  the  weakeft  judgments.**' 
This,  though  a  common  renarky  is  by  no  means  juft.  On 
the  contrary^  peribns  of  the  livelieft  rmagi«atioilS'  and  founded 
underftandkigs,  havcy  in>  iz6t^  alfo  the  ftrongeft  memories^ 
if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  ftrcngth  of  memory  by  the  extent 
of  iu  compi^ehenfion,  by  the  variety,  the  number,  and  the 
importance  of  the  ideas  with  which  it  ts  furnifhed.  That  a 
lively  imaginatioA  is  conne&ed  with  a  lively  fenfibilky  of 
temper,  is  allowed.  This  fenfibility  melts  down«  as  it  were, 
the  mind  into  a  ftate  of  fufion,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  iiti- 
prefllons.  Without  fuch  fenfibility,  the  mind  would  not  take 
any  intereft,  would  not  be  impreifed,  and  would  not,  there^ 
fore,,  retain  impreffionSr  A  quick  fenfibilky  Feceives  iiiiiu«' 
sieraUe  impreiSoos  that  cannot  be  received  by  a  dull  mind. 
And  thottgll  old  impreffions  are,  iu  fuch  a  temper,  Aipetfeded 
by  new  ones  >  yet  a  vigour  of  imagination  recalls  them  agaiu^ 
by  a  thousand  connexions  or  a0bciations* 

The  more  a  man  knows,  the  more  he  will  remember^ 
Suppofe  a  number  of  (Irangers  in  the  gallery  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  If  the  fub]e<^  of  debate  be  the  quality  and  price 
of  grain,  and  the  bell  methods  of  encouraging  its  gcowth  :— ^^ 
here  the  iaraaer  and  cocn  merchant  would  remeniber  more  of 
the  matter  than  the  ihopkeeper.  Suppofe  the  debate  turns  on 
naval  affairs  i  the  feamiin  would  remember  moft.  Suppofe  ic 
t9  turn  on  trade,  the  merchant ;  or  on  campaigns,  marches,, 
and  battles  ;  the  foldier.  The  like  may  b^  afirmed  of  every 
oiher  proferffion.  The  general  fchoiar  alone  could  enter  into,, 
and  report  the  fpeeches  of  Lo»  d  Loughborough  and  Mr.  Burke. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  previous  knowUdge  is  necefiary  ta 
the  treaAtfing  up  and  multiplying  the  ftores  of  the  memory  :• 
and  that  Dr.  Barnes  might  have  confirmed  bis  hypothefis,  by 
Maintaining,  that  ftrength.  of  memory  is  naturally  conjoined 
with  foiindneis  of  judgment^  extent  of  knowledge,  fenlibilitjf 
and  vigour  of  imagination  >  here  we  might  mention  the  namea 
#f  the  admirable  CRtCHTON^of  GitoTius^of  Biffaop  BESOCfir 
%s,Y^  with  many  other  names  juftly  celebrated  for  ftrength  qt 
mismwy^  as  well  a^  vigour  of  fancy  and  und^rftanding.-^It 
is  true^  tbat  diili  and  iupeificial  men^  whp  aie  incapable  of 
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abftra&ion  and  generalization,  attach  themfelves  ta-fetkarf 
and  feparate  faSb,  and  exhauft  on  tfaem  what  little  power  of 
perceptioa  and  retention  they  are  endowed  with.  Suth  fa&s 
draw  not  the  attention  of  genios,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
be  remembored.— *It  is  ia  this  manner  that  we  may  account 
fer  the  origin  of  the  falfe  proverb,  "  That  great  wits  have 
ihort  memories."  * 

*  An  Eflay  on  the  Afcent  of  Vapour.  By  A.  Eafon,  M.  D. 
Read  Nov.  27,  ijSa.'— Dr.  Eafon  refolVcs  both  the  afcent 
aod  defcent  of  vapour  into  heat  and  e)e£bicity. 

^  On  the  comparative  Merit  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,- 
With  refped  to  the  Imitative  Arts.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Kirfliaw* 
Kead  Feb.  19,  1783.'  Mr.  Kirfliaw  points  out  the  exceHen** 
ues  of  the  ancients  in  the  imitative  arts  $  at  the  fame  time  * 
Ihews,  that  the  moderns  have  made  not  only  fome  improve- 
nents,  but  alfo  inventions,  of  which  the  ancients  were  en* 
tirely  ignorant* 

*  On  tjie  Impropriety  of  allowing  a  Bounty  to  encourage' 
the  Exportation  of  G^m.  By  Jofeph  Wimpey.*  Mr.  Wirt- 
pey  thinks  that  there  are  projeds  which  it  may  be  very  pro- 
per to  encourage  at  firft ;  but  that  if  they  do  not  anfwer  at 
Jaft,  without  encouragement,  they  (hould  be  abandoned. — If  * 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  to  be  propped  by  bounties,  let  it 
be  given  up,  and  let  the  capitals  and  induftry  of  the  farmers 
be  diverted  into  other  channels.  This  is  certainly  common- 
fenfe. 

*  On  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  the  Cow,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  its  giving  Milk,  particularly  for  the  Ufe  of  Man.  By 
C.  White,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  March  u,  1783.'  Mr. White, 
from  the  number  of  the  cow's  teats,  compared  with  that  of 
its  young,  from  the  abundance  and  facility  with  which  it  fur- 
i>iihe$  that  excellent  aliment,  milk,  and  other  circumftances, 
concludes  that  the  cow  was,  by  the  omnifcient  Author  of  Na- 
ture, intended  to  give  milk,  particularly  for  the  ufe  of  man. 

*  On  the  Natural  Hiftory  and  Origin  of  Magnefian  Earth, 
particularly  as  conneflcd  with  thofe  of  Sea- fait,  and  pf  Nitre : ' 
with  Obfervations  on  fome  of  the  Chemical  Properties  of  that 
Earth,  which  have  been,  hitherto,  either  unknown  or  unde- 
termined. Hy  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.'  Mr.  Hrnry  is  of 
opinion,  th^  the  fea  was  created  fait,  and  that  there  is  an  ana- 
logy between  the  produ(^ion  of  fea-falt  and  nitre. 

^      [    To  b€  continued,    ] 
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Art.  II.  A  pbilofopbiadj  hlftorlcal^  and  morAl  EJkf  §n  Old  Mmdia 
By  a  Frind  io  the  SifitrUod.  Small  8vo«  3  vol&«  9  s.  boards. 
Cadcll.    London,  1785/  .  , 

T^HE  fair  fex  are^  in  all  ages,  ohjcsEb  of  ciiriofity  and  inn 
^  portance  to  men.  Their  natural  attraSions  captivate  tbc 
fancy  and  the  heart ;  and  give  rife  to  a  variety  of  emotions^ 
that  are  eafter  felt  than  defcribcd.  Barbarous  nations^  as  well 
as  poiite,  pay  homage  to  their  charms  ;  philofophers,  who  de-' 
firribe  thcprogrefs  of  (bciety,  mark  the  gradual  improvement  of 
women  ;  and  few  poets  have  failed  to  Delphi  without  touching; 
at  Cythera. 

Bttt  of  late  years  women  have  acquired  a  new  confequcnce,^ 
by  becoming  members  of  the  literary  world.  They  prefer 
their  invifible  or  unfeen  attraftions  to  thofe  which  are  vifiblej^ 
and  negledl  the  material  part  of  their  frame  to  cultivate  the 
beauties  of  the  mind.  While  the  Amazons  of  antiquity  un- 
flieathed  the  fword^  and  contended  for  pre-eminence  with  their  ' 
mafculine  rivals  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  gentler  heroines  of 
modern  times  wield  a  lefs  formidable  weapon,  the  pen,  and 
are  fatisfied  to  vie  with  the  other  fex  in  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Hence  in  poetry,  painting,  hiftory,  philofophy^  critt- 
cifm,  and  even  divinity,  they  have  made  fuch  ftrides  to  rival 
the  men,  that  if  the  breeches  are  ftill  worn  by  the  one  fe3c» 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  they  are  occafionally  ufed  bj 
the  other. 

'  The  literary  honours  acquired  by  a  few,  have,  no  doubt^ 
refleded  a  luftre  on  the  whole  fex.     The  prominence  of  their 
charadler,  and  the  plenitude  of  their  fame,  intereft  the  world 
at  large.     Hence  fyftcms  have  been  framed,  and  volumes  writ« 
ten,    to   illuilrate   their   qualities,    and   trace   their    progress 
through  the  fucccffive  ftages  of  civil  foclety.     Still,  however, 
there  was  a  defideratum  in  their  hiftory,  tbe  Annals  of  an** 
TiQUATED  Virginity,  which  is  now  happily  fupplied  by' 
the  author  of  the  Philofophical^  hijlcrlcal,  and  moral  Effay  on  Old 
Matds.     In. handling  this  delcate  fubje£t,  which  has  been  left 
untouched  by  others,  he  difcovers  much  ingenuity  j  he  fets  ic 
in  different  pofitions,  and  views  it  in  various  lights ;  and,  frotik 
the  penetration  and  depth  of  his  refcarcbes,  appears  to  have' 
carefully  followed  the  rule  oi  Horace: 

Nodiurna  verfate  manUy  verfate  diurnL 

When  futjeft^  of  literature  have  been  fo  much  exhaufted,  afiJ; 
common  topics  fupply  the  place  of  invention,  the  opening  of 
a  new  field  in  literature  promifes  the  fame  pleafure  to  the  pub«, 
lic^  which  doubtlefs  was  feic  by  chf  aucnor. 

Juvat  inUgros  acc^dere  fontis. 
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The  contents  of  this  work  will  fliew  the  reader  what  entertaiii' 
ment  he  is  to  expe^ 

«  Parti.  On  the  particular  Failings  of  Old  Maids — Chap.  I.  On 
the  Situation  and  Treatment  of  Old  Maids  in  general.  Chap.  2.  On 
the  Curiofity  of  Old  Maids.  Chap.  3.  On  the  Credulity  of  Old 
Maids.    Chap.  4.  On  the  Afteaation  of  Old  Maids.     Chap.  «;.  On 

the  Envy  and  lllnaiore  of  Old  Maids Fare  II.  On  the  particular 

good  Qualities  of  Old  Maids.  Chap.  1.  On  the  Ingenuity  of  Old 
Maids.  Chap.  i.  On  the  Patience  of  Old  Maids.  Chap  3.  On  the 
Charity  of  Old  Maids.^Part.  Iff.  On  Old  Maids  in  ancient  Hiflor/i 
Chap  I.  Conjectures  concerning  the  Exiftence  of  Old  Maids  before 
the  Deluge.^  Chap.  2«  Conjediures  concerning  Old  Maids  among 
the  Jews,  iEeyptians.  and  fome  other  Nations  of  Antiquity, 
Chap.  3.  On  the  Old  Maids  of  Greece.  Chap.  4.  On  the  VeHals^ 
and  other  Old  Maids  of  Rome,  before  the  Chriflian  i£ra. — Part  IV, 
On  Old  Maids,  after  the  Chriftian  ^ra.  Chap,  i .  Oti  the  infinite 
Increafe  of  Old  Maids  aftei  the  ChriiUan  i£ra.  Chap.  a.  On  fome 
of  the  moft  early  Chriftian  Authors,  who  have  couched  on  Virginity— 
Tertullian— St.  Cyprian.^^n  the  Canonical  Virgins.  Chap.  3*  Oi< 
Methodius,  Bifliop  of  Olympus,  and  his  Banquet  oi  Virgins.  Chap.  4, 
On  the  baints  who  have  written  Panegyrics  on  Virginity — St.  Atlia^ 
nafius,  &c.  Chap.  j.  On  St.  Bafil,  and  his  Pancg)'ric  on  Virginity. 
Chap.  6.  On  St.  Gregory  Naziansscn,  and  his  Poem  in  Praife  of  Vir- 
jinity. — On  fome  Latin  Poets  of  the  dark  Ages,  who  have  written 
on  the  fame  Subjedl  — Part  V.  On  Chriliian  and  other  modern  Old 
Maids.  Chap.  i.  On  St.  Gregory  of  NylTa,  and  his  Panegyric  on 
Virginity.  Chap.  2.  On  St  Ambrofe.  and  his  feveral  Compofitiona 
ia  Praife  of  Virginity.  Chap  3.  On  St.  Chryfoftom,  and  his  Pane- 
gyric on  Virginity.  Chap.  4.  On  St.  jerom>  and  bis  various  Com* 
jpofitions  in  Praife  of  Virginity.  Chap.  5.  On  fome  Miracles  afcribed 
to  Monaftic  Virgins.  Chap. 6.  On  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Monaftie 
Virginity.  Chap.  7.  On  iome  Monailic  Old  Maids  diftinguilhed  bf 
Literary  Talent.  Chap.  8.  On  fome  Old  Maids  of  thenew  World, 
Chap.  9.  On  the  Reverence  paid  to  Old  Maids,  by  our  Northern  An-i 
'^flois.— Part  Vi  Containing  Mifcellaneous  Matter*  Chap.  i.  On 
Certain  Paflagcs  in  Englilh  Poets  concerning  Virginity. — On  the  Me- 
dical Inftuence  afcribed  to  it. — On  various  Devices  fuppofed  to  afcef- 
lain  it,  &c.  Chap.  2.  Containing  the  DifculTion  of  a  very  delicate 
and  important  Queftion.  Chap.  3.  Containing  a  Sermon  to  Old. 
|y9aids,  delivered  in  a  Dream.* 

The  firft  volump,  which  treats  of  the  virtuca  and  vices  of 
'  old  maids,  contains  many  chara6ler^  happily  drawn,  fome  of 
which  may  lerve  as  an  example,  others  as  a  pattern,  to  the 
filler hOod.  The  following  obfcivaiions  conce^'ning  cenforiouf* 
nefs,  ibew  that  our  author  has  call  ait  acute  eye  on  female 
nature. 

*  I'he  cenforial  fpiriti  that  I  now  fpeak  of«  is  entirely  diflin^  from 
crivy  an4  iil  r*.  ture,  which  are  to  lorm  the  fubjcds  of  my  followihje 
ch^pfer.    1  cannot  more  clearly  exf  lain  (he  p ecuUiiritieft  of  this  au 
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fe^atioQ^  than  by  ^  little  delcription  of  Altamirat  as  (he  is  theinoH 
ftriking  example  of  the  foible  that  ever  came  within  the  fcope  of  my 
obfervation.  Altamirajs  a  tall  virgin  of  forty-two,  of  a  lank  and 
J)alc  vifage,  and  with  a  ncck  as  lohg  and  meagre  as  that  of.  Cicero, 
whom  fhe  alfo  refembles  not  indeed  in  the  force  and  elegance,  bat 
in  the  length  and  volubility,  of  her  orations ;  for,  unluckily,  having 
a  barrifier  for  her  couiin,  fhe  has  learnt  to  harangue  on  the  real  and 
noiaginary  failings  of  her  acquaintance,  wkh  all  the  formality,  and 
>vith  ail  die  affurance,  of  a  lawyer.  She  is  frequently  obferved,  ia 
a  large  circle,  ftretching  forth  all  her  length  of  neck,  to  queflion 
fome  diftant  lady  concerning  the  minute  circumilances  of  a  fuiTpe^ted 
intrigue,  or  to  inveigh  aeainil  the  irregularities  of  fome  peffon,  who 
is  accidentsilly  mentioned,  and  of  whofe  charader  fhe  has  no  real 
knowledge.  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  beh^d  her  in  this  pofition, 
without  comparing  her  to  a  poor  goofe  upon  a  common,  who  hifles 
at  every  pafTenger  without  any  provocation,  without  any  deiign'  to 
wound,  and  apparendy  without  any  purpofe,  but  that  of  fhe  wing  the 
awkwardnefs  of  its  figure,  and  the  dillbnance  of  its  voice,  , 

•  Envy  and  malevolence  are  fuch  aftive  principles,  that  we  are 
ficver  furprifed,  when  perfons  under  their  influence  indulge  themfelves 
in  defcanting  on  the  frailties  of  their  acquaintance  ;  but  Altamira  is 
neither  envious  nor  malignant ;  fhe  is  uncommonly  tall,  and,  as  (he 
iuckiiy  thinks  thara  tall  woman  is  the  finefl  female  produdlion  of  Na- 
ture, fhe  fees  nothing  to  envy  in  the  perfons  of  the  little  women 
around  her,  and  looks  down  upon  the  comparative  pigmies  with  a 
lind  of  complacent  contempts  The  peculiar  elevation  of  her  own 
figure  mifleads  her  into  a  millaken  eflimate  of  her  own  fex;  but  the 
fuperior  elevation  of  her  mind  renders  her  perfectly  jud  towards  ours. 
She  does  not  appear  to  think,  that  the  graces  and  talents  of  man  are 
at  all  dependent  on  his  fize  or  feature  $  and,  fo  far  from  deibifing 
any  of  her  male  acquaintance,  bccaufe  he  is  fhorter  than  herfelf,  fho 
has  the  good-nature  and  condefcenfioa  to  floop,  for  a  falute,  to  the 
moft  dinmiutive  of  men. 

*'  I  was  once  inclined  to  impute  her  offenfive  affectation  of  cenforia! 
dignity  to  the  mere  habit  of  haranguing,  which  fhe  accidentally 
caught  from  her  coufin  at  the  bar ;  or  to  a  nobler  motive,  namely, 
that  ardent  admiration  of  virtue,  which  frequently  leads  its  pofTefTor 
into  fpiritcd,  though  ii^udicious  invedives  againft  the  fuppof<^  adhe- 
rents of  vice :  but  my  friend  Sophronius,  who  loves  to  invefligate 
every  nice  difcrimination  of  charafter>  and  is  very  fhrewd  in  his  re  - 
marks  upon  the  fex,  corre^ed  my  mifluke.  Jn  otfr  difcourfe  cou- 
ceming  the  foible  of  AUamira,  ^*  You  have  furely  attended  little 
to  human  nature,"  faid  my  friend,  "  if  you  can  ferwufly  believe 
that  Altaniira's  incefTant  invedives  againft  diflipation  and  incontinence, 
proceed  from  that  purity  and  rectitude  of  mind,  which  feeb  and  de- 
lights in  contemplating  both  the  beauty  and  the  beneficence  of  all 
*|l^  temperate  virtues.  If  you  fiudy  her  charadler  more  attentively, 
jroo  will  difcover^  that  the  revcrfe  of  your  idea  is  much  nearer  the 
truth.  She  perpetoally  declaims  again^  the  intrigues  of  incontinence, 
becaofe,  under  the  mafic  of  fuch  declamation,  flie  acquires  the  privi- 
)eg#  ol  treating  her  own  fancy  with  thofe  licentious  ima(;c8,  on  which 
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ft  loves  to  dwell ;  and,  believe  me,  there  are  many  preachers  of  hel^ 
order  in  the  fame  predicament.^* 

The  cbarafter  of  Orniphila  iffierlts  the  atte;ition  of  every 
fynale  reader^  and  ihews  the  u'nhappy  efFe<Sb  with  which  the 
a(Fe3atioh  of  fuperlat^e  fenfibiljty,^  .and  nervous  weaknefs,  itf 
Ireqaenely  attendee^. 

«  Ofhiphila  ii'a  lady  who  entertains  her  acMiaintance  with  the  mod 
/umpCtious  difplav  of  thii foible;  for  (he  is  unruckfly  poiTeflcd  of  fuch 
^ulentt,  as  enables  her  to  indulge  her  mofc  extravagant  caprice* 
c5rnlphila  was  extrenTely  handfome  in  her  yooth,  and»  as  (he  inhe- 
rited both  fortone  and  beauty,  fl»e  would  probably  have  fettled  hap- 
pily in  marriage,  had  not  the  affection  of  fuperlative  fenfibility  ren- 
aercd  hot*  moie  an  oBj^d^f  ridicule  than  of  defire.  She  had  the  mis« 
fortune  to  fancy,  that  true  delicacy  confifls  in  an  apparent  debility  of 
iierves,  and  (he  therefore,  with  the  figure  of  aa  amazon,  affefled  ther 
ffmidity  of  a  fairy.  No  gholl  could  ftart  with  greater  trepidation  at 
the  cfbwing  of  a  cock.  On  the  fodden  beat  of  a  drum,  flic  would 
fhrow  lierlelf  into  a  kind  of  convulfion;  and  (he  has  frequently 
wilhcd,  that  Heaven  had  made  her  the  inhabitant  of  fome  nK>re  tran«> 
qui!  globe,  on  which  the  air  is  never  womided  by  any  found  more 
powerful  thali  the  notes  of  anightmeale.  This  gentlcncft  of  difpofi- 
t?on  did  not,  as  the  lady  might  poffibly  wifh,  induce  any  frmpathetic 
fwain  to  amufe  her  with  the  foothing  whifpcrs  of  love.  She  became 
ta  Old  Maid  ;  and,  as  fhe  approached  ^e  age  of  forty,  perceiving, 
that  (he  wanted  fbmething  to  carcfs,  ihff  began  to  provide  hcrfelf  with 
k  train  of  animals,  which  (he  has  cnlanged  to  luch  a  deeree,  that 
her  houfe  is  a  kind  of  little  ark ;  though  I  believe  h  tends  rawer  to  de-^ 
i^roy,  than  to  preferve,  the  life  of  the  various  creatures  it  admits^ 
Whether  ihe  b  offended  by  that  negle6t  which  fhe  has  experienced 
from  mankind,  or  whether  a  paiiion  for  animals  annihilates  our  re^- 
^ard  towards  our  own  fpecies,  may  admit  of  diipote ;  but  it  is  cer* 
tain,  that  her  attachment  to  birds,  dogs,  sted  monkies,  which  ha9 
grown,  perhaps,  from  an  affe^ed  tendemtft  kito  a  real  paflion,-  ap- 
pears to  have  retidered  Oniiphila  utterly  infenfible  te  die  merit  of  hu*- 
man  nature.  She  pt'ofefTes  to  have  an  averfion  ta  children,  becaoi^ 
fhe  is  diilnded  by  their  noife ;  yet,  fo  inconfiftent  is  afiedation,  ihe 
has  chofen  for  her  confhmt  companion,  and  even  for  her  bedfellow^ 
a  great  furly  Pomeranian  dog,  whofe  inceHant  barking  is  more  ofitsn- 
iisrely  loud,  than  the  mod  noify  infant  that  ever  fqualled  in  a  cradle! 
She  h:u  many  nephews  and  nieces,  to  whom  little  prefents  of  money 
would  be  very  acceptable ;  but  Orniphila  will  not  bcftow  even  a  crown 
CO  treat  one  of  thefe  children  with  a  play  5  yet  fhe  will  frequently  throw 
away  a  giynea  to  pnrchafe  a  little  fruit  from  a  hot-houfc,  as  a  delicJou>i 
indulgence  to  her  old  talking  parrot.— —Our  foibles,  like  our 
vices,  2ife  very  fruitful  fourccs  of  vexation  and  di&'eis ;  and  I  hap« 
peried  to  be  an  ocular  witncfs  of  a  very  heavy  punifhment,  whicl^ 
Occident  inHidled  on  the  unamiable  weaknefs  of  Orniphila.  .  As  (he^ 
docs  mc  the  honour  to  rank  me  among  her  diibnt  felations,  and  as 
file  thinks  I  have  tome  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  (he  lately  fcnt 
me  a  very- prrffing*  invitation  to  tea,  that  (he  mifi;ht  confuk  me  on.  » 
new  foreign  bird  joft  preictt(«4  »  her  bjr  one  of  her  dependents.    I 
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^Ms  pleafed  to  find  two  of  her  nieces,  and  their  brother,  admitted 
%D  her  tea  table.  The*  girls,  who  are  a]moft  women,  were  going 
from  fchool  to  their  parents  in  the  country.  The  bo/,  a  lively  lad 
Vf  thirteen,  was  jaft  arrived  from  Eton,  to  efcort  his  nfters,  and  ap- 
|>eared  to  divert  hinfielf  not  a  little  with  the  oddities  of  his  aunt« 
She  IS  always  feen,  like  Circe,  farrounded  with  animals.  A  few  tamd 
Jitde  birds,  who  fly  unconiined  about  her  chamber,  are  eenerall^ 
perched  on  her  ihoulder  or  her  cap ;  the  fat  Pomeranian,  when  he  i$ 
not  growling,  repofes  at  her  feet ; .  and  a  large  fquirrel  occaiionali/ 
peeps  firomher  pocket,  as  he  is  indulged  with  a  kind  of  banqoettinr- 
floiiie  under  her  hoop :  but  of  all  the  creatures  who  ufually  rcfide  m 
lier  room,  the  moft  fliiking  is  a  very  large  and  magnificent,  but  ill- 
tempered  roackaw.  The  two  eirls  had  contemplated  the  fine  plu^ 
mage  of  this  bird  with  great  admiration,  which  he  appeared  to  re« 
turn;  for,  allured  perhaps  by  an  ornament  of  flowers  which  fhe 
Wore  in  her  cap,  he  hopped,  on  a  fudden,  from  his  (land  upon  the 
liea<l  of  the  eldeft.  The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  her 
brother  haftened,  with  innnite  good-humour,  to  her  relief.  He,  afc 
£rfl,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  bird  verv  gently  ;  but  the  mackaw 
dki  not  chuie  to  relinquiOi  his  prize,  auid,  in  a  fcu^  which  enfued^ 
tore  off  the  thumb-nail  of  Jiis  opponent.  In  the  keen  refentment^ 
whkh  this  violent  anguiih  produced,  the  young  Etonian  exerted  all 
liis  ftrength,  and  wrung  off  the  neck  of  his  antagonift^  without  a  finglt 
refledUon  on  the  feelings  of  his  aunt,  Omiphila^  who  was  utterly  vlqt 
uSk&ed  by  the  wound  of  her  nephew,  fell  into  extreme  agonies  oa 
beholding  the  mangled  body  of  her  favourite  bird  i  and,  leaving  all, 
her  gueib  to  take  fuch  care  as  they  could  of  themselves,  fhe  fum^ 
moned  her  fervants  to  convey  her  inflantly  to  bed,  for  the  calamity 
rendered  her  unable  to  fupport  her  own  fraooe.  I  have  not  feea  her 
fince,  and  nothing,  I  believe,  will  ever  tempt  me  to  vifit  her  again^ 
as  I  hear  that^  in'ftead  of  atoning  for  her  ill-behaviour,  fhe  fent  for  her 
lawyer  the  next  morning,  and  made  him  erafe  from^  her  will  the  name 
of  the  ff^rited  youth,  who  had  exdM  her  implacab|Ie  refentment  by 
lidding  the  woild  of  her  mtfchievous  mackaw.  But  if  this  little 
book  engages  ber  attention,  as  f  intend  it  fhall^  I  truft  it  may  induce 
hn  to  cotnSt  her  injnftice,  and  to  double  the  legacy  which  fhe  fe 
haftily  canoelkrd.' 

The  firft  volame  contains  the  moral  part  of  the  cfliy^  and 
feetns  Intended  to  form  a  code  of  laws  for  the  fiflerhood. 

In  the  fccond  volume  our  author  takes  a  leap  into  the  dark- 
nefi  of  antedeluvian  antiquity,  and,  as  Nature  abhors  a  va- 
cuum^  cbnjeftures,  that  there  was  a  fingle  Old  Maid  before 
the  deluge.  Contmuing  to  r^vel  in  the  fwcets  of  andent  lore, 
he  attempts  ta^ve  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  Old  Maids  ia 
Egypt,  judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
After  that  memorable  period,  the  chaftc  community  increafed, 
Ittid  the  honours  of  virginity  were  reckoned  next  to  thofc  of 
Mtrtyrdom.  He  afSgns  a  reafon  for  this  rapid  increafe,  whicU 
Meai«  to  have  weight. 
:  B  a  *  B«t 
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*  Bat  there  was  a  fccond  cirannftance,  peculiar  to  this  early  penorf# 
which  had,  perhaps,  an  ef!e£l  equally  powerful  and'exteniive' in 
jiugroenting  this  maiden  community ;  I  mean  a  very  extraordinary 
culloin,  which  crept  into  the  primitive  church,  to  the  fcandal  of  the 
good,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  licentious,  the  cudom,  (condemned 
indeed  by  faints  and  councils,  yet  fometimes  avowed  and  vindicated 
by  its  adherents)  which  permitted  the  canonical  vircins  to  attach 
themfelves  to  a  favourite  preceptor,  and  even  to  (hare  his  bed,  with- 
out ceadng  to  make  a  public  profeflion  of  their  virginity. 

'  This  fa£t  is  fo  iingular,  that  the  modem  fceptical  reader  may  in* 
cline,  perhaps,  to  qoeSion  the  truth  of  it.  Many  witnefies  concur  in 
its  fupport ;  and,  as  the  confideration  of  fo  (Irange  a  cuflom  may 
inftrudl  us  in  the  date  of  ancient  manners,  I  doubt  not  but  the  more 
difcreet  virgins  of  the  prefent  age  will  thank  me  for  exhibiting  to 
their  view  the  very  dangerous  temerity  of  their  primitive  fiilers. 

<  Among  the  epiftles  of  St.  Cyprian,  there  is  oncaddre&d  to  Pom- 
ponius,  which  (hews  us,  in  very  explicit  language,  the  good  bifliop's 
'  opinion  of  thtfe  refolute,  or  rather  rafli  virgins,  who,  confeifing  that 
they  flept  with  men,  ftill  aflcrted  their  integrity  ••  The  faint  very 
forcibly  condemns  their  condn^ ;  and  juftly  obferves,  that,  however 
innocent  they  may  be,  no  one  can  long  be  fafe,  who  approaches  fo 
Bear  to  danger.  St.  Cyprian  proceeds  to  cenfure  the  boldnefs  of  thofe 
more  determined  virgins,  who  attempted  to  juftify  their  peifeveranc* 
in  fo  perilous  a  pradice :— "  Let  not  any  one,**  fays  the  wary  faint, 
^*  confider  herfelf  as  fufficiently  excufcd  or  defended,  by  ofiering  her 
perfon  to  the  teft  of  infpe6iion,  fmce  the  profeffional  judges  of  vir- 
^nity  are  frequently  deceived  f ."  From  thefc  iingular  expreflions, 
we  may  conceive  how  flrenuouily  the  canonical  virgins  contended  for 
'the  maintenance  of  this  tempting,  though  dahgeroas  cuftom,  which* 
to  ttfe  the  metaphor  of  Dodwell»  '*  had  taken  deep  root  in  the 
church/* 

This  fiery  trial  of  immaculate  and  incorruptible  chaftity^ 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  primitive  periods  of  the  chuich. 

'  We  are  informed,  by  WUliam  of  Malmflniry,  that  St.  Ad- 
helm,  a  celebrated  biihop  in  England  duritig  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy, did  not,  like  other  priefts,  avoid  tbe^eompany  of  wo- 

,  tOKXk^  bQt  often  detain^  fome  virgin  by  his  fide,  both  fitting 
and  lying ;  and,  while  he  held  her  in  his  embraces,  xepeated 
the  I  (9th  pfalm,  looking  to  heaven  all  the  while,  and  defy- 
ing the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flefii.  In  the  third  volume 
he  carries  down  the  hiftory  of  ancient  maidenhood  to  the  re- 
formation, and  concludes  with  a  fermon  to  his  hoary  difci^ 


*  •  Quae  fe  cum  viris  dormifle  confeffse  fmt,  affcverarc  fe  iategras 
efle.—— -Sanft.  Cyp.  Epill.  iv/ 

*  t  Nee  aliqua  puree  fe  hac  cxcufatione  defendi,    quod  infpid 
ct  probari  poflit,  an  virgo  ut ;  cum  et  majaus  obllcu-icum  et  ocului 

,ixpe  fallatur.— —  Sandt.  Cyp.  Epift,  iv.*  • 

pics. 
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pies,  from  the  ftory  of  Jephtha's  daughter  bewailing  her  vir- 
ginitv  upon  the  mountain$. 

The  author  of  thefe  volumes  pofiefles  talents  for  compofi* 
tion  both  in  verfe  and  in  profe.  He  is  not  deficient  in  learn* 
ing;  but  in  wit,  humour,  or  delicate  raillery,  he  does  nqt 
excel.  The  fubjed  on  which  he  writes  is  too  dry  and  bar- 
ren to  admit  of  fo  long  a  commentary  ;  though  a  iiudttatim 
0H  a  broomftick  may  adaufe  us  for  three  pages,  it  will  exhauft 
the  moft  indefatigable  attention,  if  extended  to  three  volumes. 
Such  a  vail  circumference  of  defcription,  on  a  theme  fo  nar- 
row, puts  us  in  mind  of  the  old  philofopher,  who,  after  hav- 
ing entered  into  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  looked  about  for 
the  idol  of  the  place,  at  length  difcovexed  a  little  old  black 
Inonkey  fitting  in  the  fhrine. 


Art.  Ill*  7he  Book  of  the  Ssvtn  Chapters.  Centatmng  a  new  Syfiem 
rf  National  Policy.  With  a  Pofifcript  on  Parliamentary  Elocution^  and 
an  Utopian  Scheme  for  the  Configuration  of  the  Rtv.  Mr.  WfvilU 
London.    Small  8vo.  3  s.  fewed.    Baldwin* 

•T^HIS  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  **  not  becaufe  he  poC* 
^  fefles  talents  fuperior  to  the  prefent  race  of  men  ;  not  be«« 
caufe  he  is  the  fon  of  the  great  William  Pitt ;  not  becaufe  -he 
is  the  prime  miniAer  of  a  powerful  kingdom ;  but  becaufe 
he  is  the  nobleji  work  of  God^  AN  HONEST  MAN.**  After  cele-» 
brating  his  hero  for  his  ^*  daring  2l&  of  patriotifm  in  fnatch- 
ing  the  reins  from  a  mad  Phaeton  in  the  midft  of  his  career,** 
and  humbly  propofing  to  •*  offer  up  Lord  North  as  an  expi* 
atory  facrihce  for  the  profperitv  of  the  nation,"  he  lays  dowa 
his  new  fyjlem^  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  old  proverb^' 
**  that  honefty  is  the  heft  policy  ;*'  or,  as  it  was  early  ex- 
prefled  by  Plato,  *^  that  a  nation  never  can  be  flourifhing  till 
power  be  vefted  in  a  philofophic  prince  or  miniiler,  who  fhall 
reiuler  virtue  triumphant  over  vice/*  The  political  hemi- 
fphere,  for  feme  time  paft,  has  not  correfponded  to  this  fub-. 
lime  idea ;  for  he  tells  us,  (p."  73)  that  the  public  language 
of  politicians  and  minift^rs  has  been  *^  that  undue  influence 
and  corruption  were  indeed  great  evils,  but  natural  and  un« 
avoidable  as  convulfions  or  earthquakes ;  and  that,  without  tt 
bribed  majority,  no  mlnifter  can  poffibly  conduct  the  buiinefs 
of  the  ftate.**  This  fentiment  exdritcs 'raa(  juft  and  warm  in-' 
dignation,  and  he  boldly  affirm?,  (p.  75 J  "  that  every  mem-»' 
ber  of  parliament,  who  accepts  of  a  place  or  a  penfion,  is  a^ 
traitor  to  bis  country  >  that  neither  man  nor  devil  dare  deny 
ibe  following  coneluHons :  that  a  bribing  minifter>  and  a  bribed 
fsUamen^  are  tbe^  moft  wicked  of  allhumaa  beings  i  that  a 
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form  of  governmenc  cannot  be  ptxftOt  which  fabfifts  bjr  tint-* 
verfal  corruption^  that  is,  by  the  conftant  afCflanco  of  Sa^ 
tan  %  and  that  it  Is  infamous,  as  well  as  unConftitutional,  ia 
the  members  of  citjier  houfe  to  fell  their  bodies  to  the  mini- 
Aer,  and  their  fouls  to  the  devil,"  To  remedy  thcfc  alirm- 
jng  evils,  and  i^aife  the  phoenix  of  the  conftitution  from  iti 
aflies,  he  requires  only  the  following  poftulata  :  *•  That  therd 
ihall  be  a  patriot  kingy  a  virtuous  minifter,  and  an  uncorruptid 
people/'  He  propofes  the  following  fcheme  to  Icflen  the  na- 
tional debt»  previous  to  the  millenium :  *'  That  all  enormous 
fortunes,  unjuftly  acquired,  whether  at  home,  or  in  the  eaft, 
Or  in  the  weft,  (hall  be  reftored  to  this  public  ;  and  that  every 
fnember,  of  either  houfe,  who  fupported  the  mad  minifter» 
(Lord  North)  ihall  be  trebly  taxed  until  the  hundred  mil- 
lionSy  by  them  accumulated,  be  diicbaFgtd/'  Notwitbftaud* 
ing  the  trite  and  beaten  topics  which  this  volume  contains  ; 
the  violent  party-fpirit  with  which  it  is  written  ;  and  the  Uto- 
pian^ not  to  fay  ridiculous  air  which  it  fometimes  aiTumes,  it 
contains  marly  juft  political  refle£tions,  illuftrated  from  hiftory, 
which  we  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  younger  clafs 
ii/f  readers.  The  following  paflage  merits  the  attention  of  thq 
public 

*  The  manofadorers  at  Norwich,  Leeds,  Hallifaz,  SbefHeld,  and 
MaQchefler,  tell  us,  that  the'u-  beft  hands  conflaiitly  make  Monday  a 
holiday ;  and  by  thofe  o^  BumiDgham,  I  am  ai&red,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  their  people  feldom  fettle  to  work  until  Wednefday  mom* 
kig.  Here  then  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  workmen  themfelves» 
of  one  third  ci  what  ought  to  be  the  entire  produce  of  their  labour. 
This  lofs  to  the  nation  amounts  to  a  very  large  fum.  But  the  lofs  to 
each  individual  workman  is  proportionably  much  greater ;  for,  to 
the  lois  of  two  days  wages  in  every  week,  we  mUtt  add  the  money 
fpent  in  liquor  during  thefe  two  idle  days,  which  may  be  fairly  efli* 
mated  at  the  earnings  of  one  day,  tt  the  very  leaft ;  fo  that  there  re« 
mains,  for  the  fupport  of  himfelf  and  fiamily,  exady  one  half  of  what  he 
would  earn,  if  he  could  be  fatisfied  with  one  day  in  fevcn  for  relax* 
«tion  and  anmfement.  Bot  this  habitual  diflipation  is  produdive  of  a 
fiin  greater  injury  to  the  community ;  it  impairs  his  ftrength,  dimi* 
aiihes  his  years  of  utility,  and  brings  him  prematurely  on  the  pari(h« 
without  a  fingle  farthing  in  ftore  for  the  fupport  of  his  wife  an4 
cbildrea. 

<  Let  ui  now  fnppofe  that  every  labouring  manufa£lurer,  in  full 
employment,  were  compelled,  by  a  general  law,  to  leave,  in  th^ 
ha^s  of  his  employer,  the  wages  of  one  day  in  every  week,  to  b^ 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  difabled  or  fnperannuated  work* 
jnen  and  their  families.  Let  thefe  fums  be  paid  weekly  to  a  receiver,** 
general  of  every  parifh.  Would  there  be  any  thing  inequitable  or 
VDjuft  in  fuch  a  law  ?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  nuuiy 
of  ^e  inhabitants  of  numnfiiduring  towns  from  a  very  h^vy,  and  ^ 
ymy  inequiuble  tax }    Would  it  aot^  by  eafing  thefe  towo9  of  enor- 
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\  poor-rfttes,  enable  them  to  lower  the  price  of  their  goods  ?  aa4  ' 
wrould  it  not  fintlty  polong  the  lives  of  many  ufeful  individuals,  an^      x 
tender  them  moch  more  valuable  members  of  focicty  ? 

'  Birmingham  raifes  upwards  of  thirteen  ^oufand  pounds  fir  amt. 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor:  a  heavy  lax  on  the  induftrmsy  for 
the  fupport  of  improper  oUeds  of  charity  i  a  weight  fufficient  to  tuni 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland,  where  no  fuch  tax  exifts,  if  that 
country  (hould  ever  rife  to  a  competitidn  with  Britain  in  the  articles 
•of  plating,  japannine,  Bee.  This  confidcratton  militates  equally  ia 
Cftvonr  of  the  filler  kingdom,  agaioft  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
^d  other  manufacturing  towns.  In  aofwer  to  this  obfervadon,  it 
will  be  faid,  that  when  tlio  manufafhires  of  Ireland  jncreafe,  fhc  will 
iind  it  equally  necefiary  to  psovide  for  the  poor  in  a  fimilar  way,  | 
am  of  a  different  opinion,  for  the  following  reafons  When  the  poor- 
rates  were  firH  eftabliihcd  in  thb  kingdom,  their  prelent  incredibic 
extent  and  oppreffive  influence  were  not  forefeen.  Ireland  poiTefles 
die  great  advantage  of  beholding  the  fatal  confequences  of  our  eXr 
cellive  charity  accomplifhed  and  realized.  She  ha3  too  much  fagacity 
not  to  fhun  this  rock. 

*  Superficial  readers  will  accufe  me  of  mconfiftency  in  thus  reafon- 
ing  againft  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  forgetful  of  what  I 
have  before  written  in  oppofition  to  the  taxes  by  which  they  are  op« 
prefixed.  A  moment's  renedion  will  evince  the  fallacy  of  ^is  fug. 
geilioQ.  The  indudrious  poor  cannot  be  too  carefiiily  and  indulgently 
proteded  and  fupported  by  the  legiflature.  The  idle  aM  profligane 
poor  a%  the  moft  worthlefs  and  ungrateful  part  of  the  creation,  ao4 
therefore  merit  no  attention:  they  are  a  burden  to  the  communigr, 
;and  a  difgrace  to  human  nature ;  yet  iiich  are  the  objects  generally  re* 
lieved  by  pariih  officers. 

*  I  he  power  of  every  (late  depends,  not  on  the  affluence,  but  on 
the  o&conomy  of  her  (ubje^.  The  republic  of  Holland  affords  jk 
ftriking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  The  fureft  mcaiis  oi  in* 
ducing  a  habit  of  ceconomy,  is  to  tax  every  objeti  of  id^e  gratifica- 
tion If  this  fyAem  had  been  adopted,  aaminiftratiOn  would  ndt 
have  been  perplexed  with  petitions  from  the  trading  part  ot  the  na- 
tion The  real  burthen  of  taxation  is  to  be  eilimatcd,  not  by  the 
fam  impoied,  but  by  the  articles  ta>ed.  If  the  taxes  impoled  on. 
this  country  were  judiciouily  transferred  fro^  the  indigeni^to  th^ 
wealthy,  from  the  necefiaries  to  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  burthen 
would  hardly  be  feit»  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  in  unifba 
with  a  patriot  king,  would  fupport  the  minifter  againft  every  attempt 
of  venality  and  diiappointment.* 

Although  this  new  fyftem  of  policy  contains  little  or  qa* 
thing  new,  it  is  written  with  neatnefs,  precillon,  and  fp'uit. 

■  I  ■  ■    — — iWi—        I  I      im 

Art. JV.  Mi/cellanies,  by  Mr,  Prait.  «?o.  Four  VoUaaa,  lis.  boards. 

Backer*    London,  1785. 

THE  author,  in  his  preface,  infornis  us  what  we  are  to  mceft 
with  in  the  volumes  before  us;     "  Of  thcfe  pieces,'*  fay» 
he,  **  many  are  new>  and  many  collcfled  from  fugitive  papers, 
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which  the  author,  at  different  times,  gave  to  periodical  publi- 
cations. They  arc  now  oflFered  to  the  world  in  a  revifed,  and, 
it  is  hoped,  in  an  improved  (late,  with  a  great  variety  of  origi^ 
pals."  It  is  ominous  to  ftumble  in  the  very  threlhold.— The  rea- 
der will  perceive,  that  the  fecond  fentencc  does  not  convey  the 
idea  intended  to  be  expreffed.  Either  the  latter  muft  be  written 
inftead  of  '*  fi/y;"  or,  which  is  better,  *'  they'*  may  remain^ 
and  *'  with  a  great  variety  of  originals"  be  expunjged.  As  the 
fentence  now  ftands,  ibeyj  though  the  author  does  not  intend 
It,  muft  have  a  reference  to  the  pieces,  both  old  and  ?tew ;  and 
the  reader  muft  conclude  that,  befides  the  **  new  pieces,"  he 
is  to  be  regaled  "  with  a  great  variety  of  originals." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  withhold  our  approbation  from 
thofc  who  endeavour  to  amufe  or  inftruft  the  public :  their 
labours  arc  great,  and  fcanty  their  rewards.  But  every  con- 
iideration  for  the  feelings  of  individuals,  muft  give  place  to 
the  fituation  in  which  we  ftand.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
to  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Pratt  the  applaufe  which  they 
merit :  his  pen  is  dedicated  to  the  caufe  of  virtue.  Nor  are 
we  averfe  from  granting,  that  there  are  many  paffages  in  his 
works,  where  pathos,  fancy,  and  poetic  energy  appear ;  and 
that  he  xsfometimes  natural  and  eafy.  But  we  are,  at  the  fame 
time,  obliged  to  fay  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  feeble,  in- 
correct, ungrammatical,  frothy,  meretricious,  and  affeded. 
Like  an  inferior  painter,  unable  to  give  beauty  to  his  mufe, 
he  has  decked  her  in  all  the  glitter  of  tinfel.  Inftead  of  that 
**  fine  frenzy"  which  fhould  poflcfs  her,  flie  now  raves  like 
a  bedlamite,  and  now  dies  for  a  mere  nothing,  like  an  hy-» 
ilerical  female.  His  profe,  though  there  are  ftrokes  of  na- 
ture, and  good  painting,  in  fome  of  the  tales,  is  congenial 
with  his  poetry.  He  appears  folicitoufly  to  avoid  the  expref- 
fion  of  nature,  and  to  purfue,  with  avidity,  all  the  tortuofities 
of  affe(9:ation. 

That  degree  of  reputation  enjoyed,  in  fome<:ircIes,  by  our 
author,  obliges  us  to  pay  more  attention  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  neceffary,  to  this  colle6tion  of  his  works.  The 
underling  corrupters  of  tafte  demand  only  a  flight  notice  ; 
they  die,  and  are  forgotten :  but  a  writer  who  has  acquired 
fome  popularity  is  inore  dangerous,  and  therefore  claims  a 
minuter  examination.  It  would  be  our  pride,  could  our  beft 
cftbrcs  contribute,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to  the  reftoration  of 
that  chaftity  of  ftile,  and  claffical  fobriety,  from  which  the 
writers  of  the  age,  efpecially  the  poets,  are  every  day  more 
and  more  departing.  With  thefe  views  we  enter  upon  a  more 
particular  examination  of  the  Mifcellanies  before  us;  and 
ihall  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the  opinion  we  have  formed,  by 
cxtradls  from  the  works  without  obferving  any  otiier  arrange-* 
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mefit,   except  die  order  of  the  pages  in  the  different  vo- 
lumes. 

*  Where  water  gufties,  and  where  woodr  cxtcndr '— ver.  i.  p.  25.  - 

Addreffing  death,  on  the  deceafe   of  Goldfmith,   and  other 
poets,  the  author  makes  Genius  fay, 

*  Sow  haft  thou  thinned  each  plea£ng  ^ir/.*— ib.  p.  69. 

boldly  applying  ihitmed  to  the  art,  inftead  of  the  attifi. 
He  informs  us  that  to  take  tbi  chair  is  lojiand: 

*  Till  Rofdos  came,  and  took  the  chair, 
H^.Jhodf  in  attitude  pofound  '«— ib.  p.  96* 

*  How  often  ha?e  \Jlew  the  iliin.' — ^p.  97. 

We  are  told  that  a  writer  may  return  to  his  fubje^  without 
having  ever  .quitted  it : 

*  So  to  return  e're  I  digrcfs.*— p.  126. 

But  perhaps  it  is  only  Mr.  Pratt  who  can  perform  this  at« 
chievement* 

*  All  load  this  bofom  with  z  fraught  foy&rf.'— 179. 

We  can  form  no  idea  of  zfore  freight  (not  fraught)  j  it  offers  ^ 
no  pidure  to  the  mind.     But,  however  incongruous  the  epi* 
thet,  it  ferved  as  a  rhyme  to  hefon, 

*  Smit  with  the  fplendor  of  the  (hining  ore. 
The  flame  of  fafhioo,  and  the  awe  of  power. 
The  thundering  title,  the  imperial  fway. 
The  regal  ornament,  the  vexial  lay ; 
Seldom  the  poet  dares  obev  his  heart. 
But  makes  his  fear  a  pander  to  his  art; 
Thou  noble  youth  (houd'ft  fpum  th*  harmonious  ftrain. 
Nor  let  a  firiton  ftrike  the  lyre  in  vain/ 

How  the  Prince  of  Wales  (the  noble  youth  hefe  addrefied) 
Ihould  fpum  t^e  harmonious  ftrain,  ana  yet  not  let  a  Briton 
ftrike  the  lyre  in  vain,  is  not  eafy  to  be  conceived.  If  wc 
underfiand  our  author,  his  intention  was  to  advife,  that  the 
princely  ear  (hould  he  fhut  to  the  ftrains  of  venality,  and 
open  only  to  the  founds  of  bis  immaculate  lyre.  If  this  be 
bis  intention,  his  words  do  not  exprefs  his  meaning ;  nor  in* 
deed  have  they  any  meaning  at  alL 

*  J  new  dilufion  o'er  the  fenfes  /A?;/— p.  225. 

*  And  each  brave  impulfe  of  fublimer  heaiti  A 
Are  oft  fubvcrted.'— ib« 

Speaking  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  females,  he  (ays»  they. 

— *  iangtd/h  out  their  lives  in  filhen  fight ^ 

*  ^^*  &^^y»  gi^^f  human  butterflies."— p.  226* 

With  what  propriety  the  epithets  gay  and  giddy  are  applied  t» 
beings  who  languifh  out  their  lives  inJUfn^  gx  any  other  kind 
^i  figbh  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge, 
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The  next  fMdt  wc  fliall  notice,  is  of  a  more  flagrant  kuuk 
We  bad  always  imagined,  that  Providence  invariably  employed 
fneans  in  proportioo  to  the  end  in  view,  and  that  iu  gifts 
vere  diftributed  with  fupremc  wifdom,  and  con  c^quently  nfver 
^ith  wild  profufion.  Mr.  Pratt,  by  his  «*  when"  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage,  ftrongly  infinuates  the  contrary : 

*  Heav*D,  luhfft  it  pte^  propoftions  to  the  end. 
And  without  wildfrofitjfyn  proves  a  fritiul^ 
Liberal  to  aU,  to  none  a  pert  denies, 

Preferves,  prevents,  accommodates,  hipplics/^-azj. 

r  The  author,  however,  we  dare 'fay,  did  not  mean  to  arraign 
Providence :  what  ideas  he  wifiied  to  onvty  lu  his  rcudei^,  is 
beyond  onr  abilities  to  determine. 

^  With  her  I  went,  to  where  our  Garriek  ^//*— ver  a.  p.  16. 

In  his  prize  poem  on  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras,  he  carries 
Mrs.  Miller,  and  all  the  company,  to  elyfium ;  he  tells  us  the 
joad  was  underground^  and  that  they  arrived  there  ^^  at  one 
deep  dive."  This  is  all  very  well  j  but  when,  two  lines  after- 
wards, elyfium  is  changed  into  **  heaven,**  we  begin  to  aflc 
fcow  the  aevil  he  got  there  by  a  fuburraneous  paffage,  as  it  is  a 
road  that  was  never  heard  of  before.  Having  arrived  at  thi$ 
elyfium,  or  heaven,  be  fpcaks  of  it  as  if  they  were  fome  where 
elfe. 

*  I  greet  ottr  fafe  arrival  there,^ — ^p.  17. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  there  rhymes  to 
*^  air^'  which  purpofe  would  not  have  been  (o  well  anfwered 
ly  here. 

A  laurel  grove  is  next  defcribed  -,  we  pre&nt  it  as  a  noveltj 
to  our  readers. 

*  Yet,  let  us  not  at  random  rove, 
Oar  bufmefs  lies  in  laurel  grove ; 
And  yonder  fee  it,  fair,  unfold, 
Burniihed  with  variegated  gold  ; 
Or  ting'd  with  a  poetic  hoe. 
Clearer  than  heav'ns  etberial  blue, 
AH  neatly  fcollop'd  at  the  end. 
While  rofy  ripe,  the  branches  bend.* 

A  laurel  grove,  burnifhed  with  party-coloured  gold,  of  a 
poetic  hue  too,  (which,  we  are  told,  is  clearer  than  ^e  blue 
of  heaven)  and  all  neatly  fcoUoped  at  the  end^  is  certainly  a 
moli  wonderful  grove. 

•  Thedaiknefs  vifible-ofz/^tuw. 

Dimly  proclaims  the  dobions  jwwtt,*— 37, 
'  To  thee  belongs  the  dapled  /rtv». 
To  thee  the  many-coloured  mtn.*—  68* 

^'  The  faouly  of  tioie/'  anotbcr  of  bis  prize  poems,  is  dra* 

jBatic, 
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matic,  moral,  pathetic,  and.  In  feme  place,  fiAUtae.  From 
Su  wcfhangiveanextraa.  in  proof  of  wtat  we  hare  befow 
fa3,  that  MrT  Pratt  will  be  found,  not  feldom,  to  nfe  «b««e 
tjic  general  tone  of  his  worka. 

*  And  firft,  all  humid  wMi  bdr  tears. 

Behold  a  deeply  injured  fiur. 
The  ghoft  of  yetoday  appean, 

A  weeping  vifioo,  thin  aa  air. 
The  fick  iigh  from  be*  bofom  bfeaki. 

And  ^verine  m  her  flurpad  fhe  ibuidv 

Pale  a$  the  fcroll  within  her  hands. 
And  thus,  in  accents  tremuk)us,  ihe  fpcaki: 
"  At  carlieft  peep  of  orient  mom, 
«  With  fair  Aurora  was  I  bom ; 
««  I  helped  Hyperion  to  his  borfc, 
<«  And  ran  with  Sol  his  radiant  courfe; 
«  Twelve  fleeting  hours  I  drew  my  breath* 
<«  Then  funk  into  the  arms  of  death  I 
«  Soon  as  my  light  of  life  was  fled, 
«  A  fifter  reignSd  m  my  ftcad ; 
««  Time,  with  his  glafs,  ftood  penSvc  bjr, 
•^  And  gave  me  to  Eternity. 
4<  <Twas  then  that  to  the  fpbereof  day, 
€$  "  Day  without  nigjit,"  I  bent  my  way  i 
««  Th'  immortal  called  me,  and  I  ftood 
<<  With  tkofethat  fell  before  the  flood, 
♦*  The  firft  -  born  of  my  fcythc-crown'd  Sir^ 
•*  In  pure  and  primitive  attire ; 
#«  With  the  firft  fun-beam  of  the  iky, 
<*'And  ev'ry  pendcnt,orb  on  high : 
«  With  thefe,  and  all  the  race  of  light, 
«<  Faft  by  the  throne  I  ftood  in  fig^t^ 

«  My  great  progeniton  I  faw, 
«  And  felt  a  reverential  awe: 

•«  The  trumpet  founded—*  every  knee 

«*  Was  bent  in  folemn  fanAity, 

♦'  Strait  YESTHRDAY  was  call'd  abndi 

♦<  I  fearful  pals'd  the  ftiadowy  croud, 

«  Then  bow'd  before  the  heav'olypowen, 

**  Attended  by  my  kindred  hours. 

**  Unfold  the  fcroU,"  an  angjel  cry'd: 

I  op'd  the  page— the  angel  ligh'd ! 

♦«  And  is  that  all  thou  canft  difplay, 

«  Unhappy  fliade  of  YESTERDAY? 

«  What  do  1  fee  ?  (pale  ghoft !)  a  trai* 

#«  Of  follies  light,  of  falhions  vain, 

^  Of  adjons  litde,  paffions  mean, 

♦«  Of  dealings  dark,  of  deeds  obfcene, 

♦»  Of  havock,  horror,  lucre,  luft, 

^  Qt  £jaftar*d  faith  and  broken  truft. 
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it  Pratt*/  M/cillanhs. 

•*  Of  ▼illaiQjr  in  dark  difgaife, 
**  Of  widows  groans,  of  orphans  fight  3 
*•  Oh,  what  a  rcgifter  is  here  I  '• 
The  angel  dropt  an  angeVs  tear.* 

Yet,  even  in  this  poeniy  feme  expreffions>  too  fan^iliar,  aaJ 
vnfuitable  to  the  folemnity  of  the  piece^  have  efcaped  him. 

*  The  clock  goes— what }  as  Tm  aJiw, 
Its  mora]  finger  pointi  to  five.**-— 

'  Butfoft!  on yondtr  fid$  thM  tahUy 
Comes  the  kmd  maife  in  foit  of  fable.**— 

Having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  our  author  as  we 
^  along,  we  r^ume  our  firidlures,  in  confirmation  of  what 
we  advanced  with  regard  to  his  demerits. 

*  Forbear  ?  is  tendcmtfi  an  elegy  /*— 48. 

^o :  it  is  peither  an  elegy,  nor  a  tragedy,  but  it'  may  be  a 
Jiibje5l  for  either.  Piety  is  not  a  fermon,  though  an  excellent 
topic  for  one, 

— — *  like  humble  ihrubs,  he  /r^^the  vale.*— 81. 
We  never  heard  of  %valkini  (hrubs  ♦. 

*  And  love  and  fame  their  glojly  garlands  wove 
To  decorate  his  heart ^—^z. 

A  moft  fingular  decoration  ! 

An  extra<a  from  **  The  two  Leeches,  to  Mrs.  Chitterbuck^** 
will  exemplify  fbme  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  writer. 

*  At  length,  t'unfluice  rare  beauty*s  crimfon  tide^  ^ 

Lovers  of  blood,  two  leeches  were  applied  ; 
The  happy  creatures,  confcious  of  the  place. 
Sport  round  the  regions  of  her  charming  face ; 
l^ow  prcfs  the  rofcs  bleeding  on  her  cheek, 
)^ow  in  the  lilies  of'  her  beauteous  neck ; 
Their  jelly  lips  luxuriouily  they  ftecp, 
And  to  the  confines  of  her  bofom  creep. 
There,  where  the  whole  Sorbonne  might  wiih  to  reft,    - 
They  fpot  with  blood  the  fnow-drop  on  her  breafl ; 
Thence  to  the  fiery  elements  they  rife, 
And  madly  dare  the  fun -beams  of  her  eyes ; 
Prefumptuons  grown,  near  thofe  they  ^x  at  lad, 
Snt  foon  repenc  them  of  the  rich  repaft. 
From  Chlora*s  cheek  the  fatal  neftar  came. 
From  Chlorals  eyes  fhot  forth  the  fatal  flame ; 
Lovefick  and  blind  at  laft  they  yield  their  breathy 
Drank  deep,  looked  long,  and  uiled  certain  death ; 


•  The  author,  we  fancy,  will  not'  pretend  that  he  alluded  to  the 
lew  plants  which  botanifis  have  difcovercd  to  pofiefs  a  certam  degree 
mt  leco-motive  powers. 
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Such  ftreams,  fach  fires,  unable  to  eadare^ 
They  fell  by  Chlora,  yet  were  Chlorals  care  j 
Lovers  beware,  nor  rafhly  come  too  nigh. 
Nor  hope  to  live  where  fanguine  leeches  die.* 

In  this  paffage,  by  not  following  the  diiElat^s  of  tafte,  by  en- 
deavouring to  grafp  at  foroething  fupcrlaiively  fine,  the  in- 
tended compliment  becomes  ridiculous.  Why  the  aittboT 
(hould  wi(h  to  paint  Mrs.  Clutter  buck  as  a  giantefs^  we  do  noC 
know ;  but  the  reader  mud  conceive  magnificent  ideas  of  her 
immepfity,  when  he  is  told  of  the  **  regions  of  her  face  ;**  aal 
**  the  confines  of  her  bofom,**  of  that  bofom,  **  where  tke 
whole  Sorbonne  might  wifli  to  reft/* 

Redundancies  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  cvdry  page  of 
our  author.  Of  the  numerous  examples  that  might  be  pro- 
-duced,'  we  {hall  only  give  the  following  repetition  of  the  fame 
ideas,  which  occurs  in  the  ihort  poem  addrefied  ^  To  aa 
Want  fleeping  in  the  arms  of  its  mother**' 

*  Audi  Oh !  fwect  cherub,  happy  is  thy  flatc. 
Beyond  the  ftrange  reverfe  o{  future  fate : 
Too  fooD,  alas  !  thy  pleafures  will  be  o'er. 
Too  iaoB  what  pleaies  now,  will  pleafe  no  more  s 
Nought  equal  to  the  prefent  wilt  thou  know. 
For  pains  and  miferies  ftreng^en  as  we  grow* 
.Troubles  on  troubles  croud  each  riling  year. 
Heave  the  fad  bpfom,  and  extort  the  tear.* 

«  Sweet  ftate  of  childhood,  unallay'd  by  woe. 
The  traell  period  of  our  blifs  below : 
Nature  prefides  the  guardian  of  the  fceoe. 
And  all  is  gentle,  genuine,  and  ferene. 
Soon  as  we  leave  the  foft  maternal  breail» 
*ris  ^  Aruggling  warfare  at  the  beft : 
Farewel,  a  long  farewel  to  peace  of  mind. 
For  woes  on  woes  unnumbered  croud  behind/ 

**  The  fchool  for  Vanity,"  a  comedy,  which  was  withdrawn 
after  the  firft  reprefoitation,  has  fome  good  points ;  and  cer* 
tatnly  merited  a  rehearing.  Many  inferior  produ^ions  have 
been  much  better  received* 

Having  finifhed  the  examination  of  our  author's  poetry,  wc 
now  proceed  to  his  works  in  profe,  which  are  conuined  ia 
the  3d  and  4th  volumes*  They  confift  of  moral  tales,  partly 
borrowed,  and  partly  original ;  and  of  eflays  on  various  fub- 
'^tdts.  In  the  tales  he  has  imitated  Marmontel,  with  now  and 
then  a  da(h  of  Sterne.  The  eflays  do  not  rife  above  the  rank 
of  common-place  mediocrity :  both,  however,  may  be  perulcd 
with  advantage  by  a  numerous  clafs  of  readers.  In  the  profe, 
as  well  as  in  the  poetty>  v^e  meet  with  forcible  expreffion, 

and 
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and  fpirited  ddineation.  In  addreflet  to  Ac  beftrr,  the  atithoff 
is  frequentlv  fucceiafuly  but,  in  purfuit  of  ornament,  he  too 
frequently  lofes  the  beautiful  fimpiicity  of  nature.  To  be 
convinced  of  diit,  the  reader  has  only  to  caft  his  eye  on  tho 
affb£king  ftory  of  •*  the  Eteg  of  the  Tombs :"  he  will  perceive 
bow  much  has  been  facrificed  to  the  crriamental  paffion.  He 
will  be  ftruck  too  with  applications  of  Scripture  to  this  canine 
■lourner,  which  are  improper  and  irreverent.  **  He  is  a  ftcady 
Biartyr  to  his  fidelity,  and  knoweth  not  the  Jhadow  of  changing.'' 
•— — **  Thus  doth  he  literally  pafs  his  days  and  nights  in  the 

iarhufs  and  Jhadow  of  death '* But  his  tender  nature  iccks 

Ikot  this --^^  Love  indureth  all  ihings^**  Ice. 

We  here  conclude  our  review  of  this  publication,  in  which 
marks  of  genius  are  to  be  difcerned,  that,  with  propef  culture, 
would  have  produced  fomething  infinitely  fuperior  to  wha( 
now  appears* 

We  condole  with  the  author  on  the  incorrednefs  of  the 
prefs :  it  is  indeed  extreme. 

I      I        ■  I    I        II    I  ■  I    .a.ii         ^ 

Art.  V.  J  Retro/jftaive  View  of  the  incnajmg  Numter  rfth  Stand* 
kig  Armf  ff  Great  Britain,  from  its  firft  E^abUJbment  in  l6jOy  to 
the  General  Peeue  of  1784.  7o  which  is  added,  fame  Oh/er^aatt^s  on 
JRecruiting,  on  the  frejeni^  Method  of  ^iUeting  the  ArMtfi  on  the  Sb^* 
frejjwn  of  Smuggling,  and  on  gartering  the  ^froops  in  Barrach^ 
Svo*  is;6d.    Walter,  London,  1785. 

n^  H  £  author  of  this  view  traces  the  occafions,  and  marks 
•*  the  pretences  on  which  the  ftanding  army  of  England  wat 
augmented  from  the  Coldftream  regiment  of  foot-guards,  efta« 
bliflied  in  165O9  to  the  peace  of  1784}  when  the  ftanding 
aroiy  received  an  augmentation  of 

One  regiment  of  light-horfe. 

Silt  regiments  of  foot. 

Ten  companies  of  invalids. 
The  amount  of  the  whole  army  at  this  moment  i^^ 

Two  troops  of  horfe-grenadicr-guards* 

Three  regiments  of  draeoon-guards. 

Four  regiments  of  hor^. 

Nineteen  regiments  of  dragoons* 

£ighty*four  battalions  of  infantry; 

FiCHir  battalions  of  royal  artillery. 

Thirty-fix  companies  of  invalids. 

Corps  of  eilgineersi 

After  making  this  ftatement,  he  thus  proceeds* 
'  Refpe^ng  a  ftanding  army,  from  the  iirft  inflitution  of  it,  (ti4 
priociplet  of  every  minifter,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  other 
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idpcAs,  were  the  fame ;  &n  'eodeavoar  on  fill  oocf£6ta  to  kcreaftf 
the  power  of  the  crown^  ftiU  dedaiing  that  a  {landing  army  is  ancan<- 
ftitutionaly  yet  ftill  perfiding  in  aagmendng  its  mimbers.  It  is  true 
that  a  contihna}  oppoiition  has  b^n  ma(U  to  the  keeping  foch  • 
number  of  troops  in  full  pay.  Bnt  there  are  ib  many  members  im 
both  hoofes,  who  are  themfelves,  or  who  have  relations  interefled 
in  keeping  on  foot  a  large  (landing  army,  and  the  minifter  hath  fo 
many  places  to  difpofc  of,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  means  to  engage  the 
members  of  parliament  in  his  interefl,  that  he  is  icsuxcly  ever  under 
the  apprehennon  of  a  negative  being  pat  on  his  wifhes.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  European  nations  have 
loft  their  liberty  by  means  of  ftanding  armies.  The  laft  in- 
ftance  of  the  foldicry  being  employed  for  the  dcftruflion  of 
public  freedom,  wc  have  in  the  late  revolution  in  Sweden.  We 
fliail  add  to  the  fimple  details  of  ou^  author^  two  obferva* 
tions  which  are  efTencial  in  the  coniideration  of  his  fu bje49;, 
but  which  he  has  omitted  to  make.  Should  a  rupture  bappea 
between  the  crown,  at  the  head  of  a  great  military  force^ 
»nd  the  oation,  we  (hould  not  contend  with  fuch  advantage  as 
our  forefathers  did  :  for  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  is  not  fo  nigh 
J(  it  was  in  former  times.  I'he  times  are  more  effeminate  ; 
nor  is  there  any  confidence  in  the  parliament,  or  indeed  in 
any  individual,  that  might,  by  his  authority  and  popularity,  unite 
the  people  in  a  combination  to  defend  their  liberties«<-*The 
more  that  the  mafculine  virtue  of  the  nation  declinest  and  ie 
is  certainly  declining  very  fafl,  there  is  the  greater  danger  from 
ftanding  armies. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  prbpofes  to  free  imi-4ceeper$, 
on  reafonable  terms,  from  the  burthen  of  quartering  the  ibl^ 
diersi  whom  he  would  difiribute  in  barracks,  and  m  fuch  a 
nuuiner  as  to  affift  in  the  prevention  of  finuggling.  He  would 
reduce  the  army,  particularly  the  borfe,  and  entruft  the  (afety 
of  the  nation  to  the  militia. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  what  our  atrthor  has  rdated  oi 
propofed  j  but  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  good  fcnfe. 


Art.  VJ.  T^  India  GmVe;  or  a  Journal  of  a  Foyage  0a  tht 
Eafi'Indiei^  in  the  Tear  1780,  in  a  ?oetical  EpiJlU  io  her  Mother^ 
hj  Mtfs  Emily  Brittle^  Small  8ro.  Printed  Dy  George  Gordon, 
Calcutta,  1785. 

"K^^R.  Anfiie,  like  every  other  original,  has  given  rife  td> 
^^  many  copies  5  of  which  Hye  India  Guide  is  not  one  of 
the  worft.  Mifs  Brittle  has  endeavoured  to  follow  his  fteps 
Jn  feveral  epiftles  from  on  board  the  £aft-India«maa  in  whiili 
fbe .  failed  from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  from  Madras. 
In  thefe  ftie  paints  her  terrors  and  dtfagrceable  fituatton  at  fesi^ 
the  charaders  of  the  officers  and  j^a&ngerst  the  maii»oflr$  Q^ 
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jthc  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  and  the  peculiarities  of  her  teceptiolt^ 
and  of  foctety  at  Madras.  There  is  novelty  in  this  fcenery, 
which)  in  the  hands  of  a  mafter,  would  have  produced  greac 
efFed,  but  the  pencil  of  Mifs  Brittle  is  not  mafterlv ;  it  is  de- 
ficient in  ftrcngth,  vivacity  and  correftnels.  The  letters, 
however,  deferve  a  perafal,  as  the  mariners  they  defcribe  ara 
uncommon,  and  therefore  intereflhy  their  liovelty  i  and  as  the 
produdion  itfelf*  has  Tome  degree  of  merit. 

As  the  work  has  not  yet  been  reprinted  in.England,  the 
following  chara£ters  at  a  Dutch  ball  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  performance. 

<  Then  heavily  rollM,  with  his  wig  and  his  hat, 
A  fpherical  Dutchman,  o^erwhelmM  by  his  fat; 
To  what  fliall  I  like  him  ?  fay  ought,  if  I  can  ? 
To  a  mountaiti  I  vow  in  the  fhape  of  a  mah  I 
Recoird  on  bis  arm,  with  an  afthma  oppreAM, 
Hong  a  globular  woman  moft  flauntingly  drefs'd ) 
To  her  figure  eigantic,  (ay  what  can  compare  ? 
Why  nought,  but  the  Htidilburg^tun^  I  declare ! 
Whilft,  fteaming  with  heat,  both  appeared,  1  inM^ 
Half  veird  firom  my  fight  as  if  plungM  in  a  mill ' 
With  a  hump  on  his  fhouldcr  came  captain  Van-Sprack 
Like  Adas  iupportiag  the  world  on  his  back  ; 
Kext,  Madam  Van-Towzer  came  flirting  away 
With  a  young  Cicefbeo  quite  tawdry  and  gay, 
With  whom  (he  but  recently  fled  from  the  Hagu^ 
To  cornutc  an  old  hufl)and— a  terrible  plague  I 
Then  Mynheer  Smit-Howzen  led  Youf  Vrouw  Van  Slaughter, 
With  a  cub  of  a  fon,  and  a  fright  of  a  daughter ; 
With  Mvnhter  Van  Sprawken,  came  Mie-vrow  VanTromp, 
An  aged  old  hag.  Who  had  on  a  cork  rump  ; 
With  Mynheer  Van-Dondermans — Youf  Viouw  Van-SpokCf 
Came  dandling  in  with  the  Datchefs^s  poke. 
There  were  two  Mifs  Hoof-Sneekcns,  who  laughably  ape 
Engliih  fafhions,  as,  yearly  they  pafs  by  the  Cape  j 
With  the  eldeft,  her  beauty  doth  chiefly  confifl. 
In  a  vulgar  red  cheek,  and  a  tub-thumpine  fill ; 
Whilft  the  youngefl  difplays  a  broad  naked  brown  breaft, 
With  a  pair  of  ftout  arms,  fie  a  mop  on  to  red ; 
^And  yet  thefe  two  frights  are  the  belles  of  the  place  ! 
Lord  !  Dutch  beaus  are,  at  befl,  but  a  Hottentot  race ! 
With  libations  of  gin,  and  tobacco's  vile  fumes. 
They  drank,  and  they  fmoak'd,  us  away  from  the  rooms  ; 
And  if  e'er  I  repair  to  their  balls  any  more. 
May  I  choak,  and  bcpoifonM,  a  thoufaqd  times  o'er  I' 

'  The  head  pf  Mifs  Brittle,  and  a  view  of  the  Cap^^  (hew 
that  engraving  has  made  fome  fmall  progrefs  at  Calcutta :  the 
paper  on  which,  this  work  is  printed  is  excellent^  and  the 
ktter-prefs  does  honour  to  the  printer.  The  India  Guide  is 
ocd^fatcd  to  Mr.  Anftie. 
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Art.  VII.     Letters  of  Literature:  hy  Rohrt  Heron,  E/j,  O£bavo.  6si 
Boards,    kobinfoDS^  London,  178$. 

'tX/HAT  IS  the  ftand^rd  of  tafte,  is  ah  ahfurd  qutftion, 
^^  >Vhich  has  often  beett  aflc^d,  and  to  which  anfwers  as  ab- 
furd  have  often  been  given.  The  qucftion  ought  to  run,  by 
what  ftandard  are  the  works  of  gehius  to  be  tfled  r  We  anfwer^ 
by  tafte  ;  an  oritrinal,  internal  (enfe  of  the  mind,  which,  from  a 
jljcrceptich  or  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  Works  of  hature  dr  of  art, 
pronounces  concerning  them.  The  metaphor  taken  from  art 
external  fenft,  by  which  it  is  exprcfled  itt  all  languages,  marks 
Its  origin  from  tiature  ;  but,  without  the  afliftance  of  cultivation 
and  art,  it  never  will  attain  to  any  high  degted  of  perfedlion. 
The  eye  may  difcertl  the  beauty  of  colours,  arid  (he  ear  de- 
light iri  the  harmony  of  founds ;  but  thefe,  unlefs  they  are  im- 
proved by  praftice  and  comparifon,  will  riot  <Jualify  their  pof- 

-  feffors  to  judge  conccrnirig  painting  or  tnufic.  Tafte,  in  a(l 
its  direftions,  muft  be  refined  by  education,  and  improved  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  various  models  of  beauty  in  nature, 
iind  mafter»pieces  of  compofitiori  in  different  languages,  before 
it  can  pronouiice  decifions  by  which  the  world  will  abide. 

When  this  perception  or  fcelihg  of  beauty  is  vivid,  it  is  at- 
tended with  an  cnthufiam,  which  leads  ttieri  to  communicate 
te  others  the  pleafure  which  they  feel.  As  the  human  mindj 
in  different  perfons,  attains  to  different  degrees  of  pcrfeftion^ 
tnany^  who  have  but  a  faint  or  dubious  perception  of  beauty 
themfclvcs,  are  yet  c^apable  of  relifliing  it  when  pointed  out  ta 
them.  Hence  perfons  of  the  former  defer iption^  wheri  they 
blend  the  lights  of  reafon  arid  underftandirig  with  tafte  and 
fentim^nt,  attain  an  afcendant  in  fociety,  render  the irffeelings 
predoroitiant)  and  pronounce  declfioris  which  ate  confirmed  by 
the  verdi£t  of  mankind.  Though  few  are  found  equal  to  the 
production  of  wdrks  of  genius,  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  judged  are  in  human  nature  i  and  the  majority  of  man^ 
kindf,  when  not  biafled  by  prejudice,  or  a  reigning  perverted 
Ufl^,  give  their  Unanimous  fufi'rages  in  favour  of  works  of 
merit.  Syftems  of  philofo.  hy  flourifh  in  one  age  and  fall  in 
another  -,  but  this  by  no  means  applies  to  the  productions  of 
genius  in  the  fine  arts.  In  philofophical  theoiies,  tafte  and 
iieeh'ng  have  no  concern ;  obfervation  and  experience  are  the 
fole  pillars  by  which  they  can  be  fupported.  No  wonder  then 
tiiat,  after  mature  inVeftigation,  the  fincft  hyjjothefcs  fink  at 
the  touch  of  experiment,  arid  vanifli  like  the  bafclefs  fabric  of 
a  viAoh ;  affording,  froin  one  age  to  ariother,  a  melancholy 
proof  hdw  incfTedual  and  ufclefs  the  brighteft  talents  are  when 
improperly  direCled.     But  in  polite  litcrlture  the  cafe  is  dlf-* 

'     Jihc.  Rev.  Vol.  VL  Jan.  1786.  ^  C  i?rent; 
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fcrent  V  htre  tbe  appeal  is  made  to  the  taftc  and  feelings  of 
men  ;  and  as  thefe,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  found 
nearly  the  fame»  it  is  manifeft  that  thofe  works  which  have 
received  the  general  app^ob'cltio^^  when  private  fpleen  and  po- 
pular prejudice,  are  worn  away,  muft  be  formed  of  durable 
materials^  and  ttand  on  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  (haken^t 
The  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  has  vanifl^d,  but  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  which  pleafed  at  Athens  and 
Rome  fo  many  centuries  ago,  are  ftill  itdmired  at  Paris  and  in 
London. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  difcuffion  by  the  ftraroe  author 
whom  we  are  now  reviewing  -y  who,  from  a  paffion  for  (ingu- 
krity,  or  rather  abfurdity,  hath  declared  war  againft  the  ge- 
neral tafle  of  mankind,  and  lifted  up  a  rude  arm  againft  one 
of  the  greateft  poets  of  antiquity  ;  who,  iiiFviving  the  ruins  of 
his  own  lan^tiage,  and  piercing  throueh  the  darkness  of  many 
centuries,  full  ihines  witk  undiminiued  ftrength  and  fplen* 
dour.  Mark  how  he  talks  of  the  Romanr  authors  and  the 
divine  Virgil  (page  59).  *'  Terence  is  only  the  translator  of 
Mcnander  \  Salluft  an  imitator  of  Tbucidides ;  Horace,  i» 
an  imitator  and  almoft  a  trandator  in  all  his  odes  ^  StiU  has 
faved  Virgil  entirely,  who  has  not  th«.  moft  AJiant  pretenu  ta 
any  other  attribute  of  a  poet** 

This  attack  againft  the  celebrated  Roman  poet,  he  renew» 
in  the  fixtecnth  letter. 

*  You  wonder  at  my  aiTertion  on  a  former  occafion,  (Letter  I}L) 
that  Virgil  has  not  the  moft  diftanc  pretence  to  any  attribute'  of  » 
poet,  except  that  of  a  fine  ftile.  To  viadieate  my  opinion  from  thcr 
charge  of  rafhnefs,  I  now  fabmit  to  you  my  reafons.  It  is  indeed 
dangerous  to  attack  the  rep<itatton  of  a  good  writsr,  at  I  allow 
Virgil  to  be,  in  any  refped  ;  for  if  your  ailault  is  not  fupported  by  a 
Urong  hoft  of  arguments,  it  wiU  recoil  upon  yoorfelf.  But,  as  I  know 
your  liberality  of  fentiment  too  well,  to  fear  your  pronouncing  haftily 
upon  an  opinion,  merely  becaofe  it  controverts  your  ideas,  or  thofe  of 
the  world  at  large,  I  (hall  lay  what  I  call  my  proofs  before  you  with«- 
eut  he(icacio«. 

«  It  is  agreed  by  all  the  critics,  thar  genius,  known  by  Fni'entioii'^ 
as  a  cauie  from  its  efltd,  is  the  very  firft  power  and  praife  of  a  poet. 
I  believe,  however,  the  moft  fanguine  admirer  of  Virgil  will  allow^ 
that  not  one  ray  of  invention  appears  through  his  whole  works.  His 
Eclogues,  c^niidercd  as  works  ofinvention,  are  beneath  all  contempts 
Where  he  has  not  followed  the  trad  of  Theocritus,  he  has  wandered 
into  cbildi(h  abfurdity  :  witnefs  the  Pollio ;  in  which,  becaufe  fome 
fenator's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  chopping;  boy,  he  propheiies 
the  eolden  age  will  return.  I  know  fome  Chriftian  writers  have 
applied  this  prophetic  eclo^e  to  an  higher  event— but  I  fee  you  fmile 
ii>  contempt  ;--*and  I  pais  the  dreams  of  fanaticifm.  Witnefs  the 
£xrh  £dogae»  into  which  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  has  crept  by  fome 
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flh^Dge  back-door  or  other.  A  critic  in  the  Adventurer  has  pro- 
nounced all  the  Paftorals  of  Virgil  exceptionable,  except  the  firft 
&nd  tenth :  now,  in  thefe  there  is  no  invention,  both  of  them,  as  that 
critic  allows,  deriving  their  fuperiority  from  their  being  founded  on 
real  events.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Virgil  is,  in  his  padorals,  no 
poet,  but  merely  an  excellent  verlifier/ 

That  poetry  confifts  in  the  imitation  of  Nature,  is  a  doc- 
trine afTented  to  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  modern.  But  whe- 
ther Nature  be  looked  at  with^  the  naked  eye,  or  through  the 
fpciSlacIes  of  books,  the  merit  of  a  poem  may  be  the  fame^ 
vrhich  depends  on  the  form  and  order,  the  colouring  or  ex- 

freffion,  moie  than  the  ground -work  on  which  it  is  raifed» 
oets,  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety,  have  hardly  an  idea  of 
fidion  or  invention.  Homer  rehearfed  and  embelliflied  **  the 
Tales  of  Troy,*'  which  were  believed  in  his  own  times ;  and 
we  know  that  all  tlie  plots  of  Shakefpear  were  literally  taken 
from  hiflory  or  novels*  Your  author  denies  the  merit  of  in- 
vention to  the  iiril  and  tenth  paftorals  of  Virgil,  becaufe  they 
were  founded  on  real  events  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  he  muft  ex- 
clude Homer  and  Shakefpear  from  the  praife  of  originality* 
The  name  of  poet  conveys  along  with  it  the  idea  of  creator  ; 
but  creation^  according  to  ancient  as  well  as  modern  philofo- 
phers,  docs  not  confift  in  producing  mJrtter  from  non-cxiftence, 
out  in  forming,  from  a  pre-exifting  chaos,  a  beautiful  and 
well-ordered  worlds 

From  the  ancients  our  author  makes  a  tranfition  to  the  mo'* 
derns.  He  queftions  if  the  French  have  any  title  to  a  legiti- 
mate poetry,  (p.  ia6)  **  Their  language,  pretty  and  familiar^ 
can  nevier  rife  to  the  fublime,  which  their  poets,  of  any  clafs, 
have  never  yet  attained,  not  excepting  Comeille  hlmfclf, 
whofe  vaunted  qu*il  mourtUy  is,  to  a  Britiih  reader,  a  very  trf- 
vial  thought.  We  (houM  deny  the  French  any  poetry  «t  z\U 
were  it  not  for  fuch  writers  as  La  Fontaine,  &c."  He  after- 
wards tells  us,  that  Racine  is  an  empty  declaimer;  and  fays; 
concerning  the  French  in  general,  '^  qi^ib  rfont  pa%  la  tete  poe^ 
^ffut^  Dryden  he  defpifes,  except  in  his  ode,  which,  he 
iays,  raifes  him  above  Pindar  y  Addifon  he  calls  ignorant  anct 
iuperfictal ;  and  Pope,  according  to  him,  has  no  genius  what- 
ever. In  (hort,  the  moft  celebrated  names,  of  ancient  or  mo^ 
dem  times,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Longtnus,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Warburton,  Thomibn,  &c.  are  juft  called  up  to  re- 
ceive their  fentence  and  their  doom  from  this  redoubtable 
Drawcanfir.  He  attacks  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  nei- 
ther Dr.  Robfertfon,  Dr.  Blair,  nor  Dr.  Stuart,  efcape  the  fury 
of  his  pen.  It  may  amufe  the  public  to  read  the  poetical  at-' 
tempts  of  one  who  cenfures  poets  fo  freely.    We  have  two 
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fpccimcns  in  the  37th  Letter,  the  one  a  tranflation  from  Ca©* 
niir,  the  other  from  Gray. 

To  his  Harp. 
'  Sonorous  daughter  of  the  pliant  boxen  f!em, 
On  the  high  pojriar,  O  my  harp,  thou  (halt  depend  j 
While  laughs  the  flcy,  and  the  gale 
Softly  revives  the  lilllef*  leaves.     * 
The  wcftern  wind  will  folicit  with  gentleft  breath 
1  he  muiic  of  thy  charming  firings  ;  1  the  mean  while^ 
Loll  in  fweet  cafe,  will  recline 
Along  the  green  of  this  fair  bank. 
Alas !  what  fudden  cloud§  invade  the  funny  flcy  I 
What  uncxpcdled  iliowcrs  in  founding  hade  defccnd  ? 
Let  us  be  gone.     Ah,  how  foon 
Will  happinefe  ftill  pafs  away  F  * 

'''Oh  thou,  the  Hern  religion  of  this  fevcrc  phee. 
By  whatever  aame  thou  lovell  to  be  call'd,  (for  furr 
i\o  mean  deity  muil  hold 
Theie  native  llreams,  and  ancient  groves : 

And  more  is  feen  the  prefence  of  fome  awful  god 
Amid  thofe  pathleis  rocks,  amd  uplands  wild, 
broken  clifTs,  and  raging  dreams. 
And  horrors  of  the  woody  night : 

Than  beneath  the  citron  roof,  if  pompoufly  fhrin'd> 
In  luxury  of  gold  he  fhone,  and  Phidian  art ;} 
All  hail !  hear  n^y  rev'rent  vows ! 
Indulge  with  reil  my  weary  youth ! 

Oh  !  if  cruel  fortune  forbids  me  to  enjov» 
Tbo'  much  I  with  in  vain,  thy  ieau  of  calm  delight^ 
And  law  of  holy  filencc^  h 

l^eforbing  me  in  violent  waves. 

At  leaily  Oh  father  !  grant  me,  in  ibme  nook  remote. 
To  wear  away  the  free  hours  of  my  peaceful  age  ; 
Secure  from  vulgar  tumult 
Concealed  by  thee,  and  human  cares. 

We  venture  to  afRrm^  that  Virgil,  nor  Racine,  nor  Pope^ 
ever  wrote  fuch  verfes.  If  Mr^  Heron  thinks,  like  the  Tar- 
tars, that  he  is  to  inherit  the  virtues  of  thofe  he  murders,  he 
is  prodigioufly  miftaken. 

Our  author's  propofal  to  improve  the  Englifli  tongue,  and 
the  fpecimen  which  he  gives  of  the  improved  language,  will 
entertain  the  reader. 

Spectator,   No,  159. 

'  When  I  waz  ato  Grand  Cairo,  I  picked  up  feveral  orientak  mtf^ 

nnicripta,  whica  I  have  ftill  by  me.     Among  othera^  I  met  with  one 

entitulen,  Thea  Vifiona  of  Mirza,  whica  I  have  redd  ove  with  great 

pleafure.    I  intend  to  give  ito  to  the  publico,  when  I  have  no  other 

eotertaia- 
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eilerttinmento  fo  them ;  ando  fhall  begin  with  the  firft  vlfion^  whico 
I  have  tranflaten  wordo  fo  wordo  az  folio weth. 

*  On  fehe  fikh  day  of  the  moon^  whico,  according  to  the  codomo 
of  mya  forefathera,  I  alway  keep  holi,  aftero  having  wafhen  myfelf, 
ando  offeren  up  mya  morninea  devodona,  I  aicended  thea  hia  hilla 
of  Bagdat^  in  ordero  to  pas  me  refto  of  the  day  in  meditation  ando 
prayero.  Az  I  waz  here  airing  my  felf  on  thea  topa  of  thea  moun« 
taina,  I  fell  into  a  profoand  contemplation  on  the  vanite  of  humaa 
life ;  ando  pafling  fro  one  thdce  to  anothero.  Surely,  faid  I,  man  iz 
but  a  ihadow,  ando  fife  a  dreamo.  While  I  waz  thufo  muzing,  I  call 
mina  eyea  toward/)  the  fummlto  of  a  roco,  tha  waz  noto  faro  fro 
me,  where  I  difcovered  one  in  the  habilo  of  a  fhepherdo,  with  a  litel 
mufical  inibruinento  in  hiz  hando.  Az  I  looked  i^^o  him,  he  applied 
ito  to  hizo  lipa,  and  began  to  play  upo  ito.  The  ibundo  of  xlo 
waz  exceeding  fweet,  and  wrote  in^o  a  variete  of  tuna  tha  were  in* 
cxpreilibJy  melodiouza,  ando  alto  difFerenta  firo  any  thing  I  had  eve 
heard.  They  put  me  in  m&ndo  of  thofe  heavenlia  aiiartha  are  playea 
to  thea  departen  foula  of  good  men,  upo  their  firft  arrival  in  para* 
dife,  to  wear  out  thea  impreffiona  of  theira  lafla  agonea-.  and  qualifie 
them  fo  thea  pleaiurea  of  tha  happi  place.  My  hearto  melted  away 
an  fecreta  rapturea/ 

Upon  the  whole,  Robert  Heron,  Efq;  is  a  man  of  fome 
abilities,  but  totally  void  of  tafle  and  connmon-fenfe.  A  paf-* 
lion  for  novelty  has  driven  him  to  the  wildeft  abfurdity.  He 
is  oftentatious  of  his  acquaintance  with  authors  who  are  un- 
common or  unknown,  but  is  deficient  in  general  learning  and 
found  knowledge.  He  defpifes  thofe  works  of  genius  which» 
by  the  confent  of  a^es,  are  deemed  the  books  of  mankind, 
and  endeavours  to  raife  from  obfcurity  paltry  and  contempti- 
ble performances,  which  have  been  conugned  to  duft  and  ob- 
livionr  He  is  bizarre  rather  than  romantic,  and  wrong- 
beaded  without  being  ingenious.  Even  though  he  had  pof- 
XeiTed  more  refpe£bble  abilities,  the  felf-<:onceit,  arrogance^ 
infolence,  petulance,  plebeian  prefumption,  and  contempt  <^ 
mankind,  which  he  difcovers  almoft  in  every  page,  involve 
fuch  moral  demerit,  as  would  have  fnllied  the  lunre  of  the 
brighteft  talents,  and  blafied  the  laurels  of  the  bigheft  literarj 
fame. 

We  have  been  all  along  tempted  to  imagine,  that  Robert 
Heron  is  merely  a  fictitious  name ;  and  that  the  real  author 
of  thefe  letters  is  fome  difappointed,  difgufted,  and  damned 
poetafter,  who  wi(hes  to  revenge  his  quarrel  with  the  public, 
ag^inft  thofe  celebrated  authors  who  have  been  their  favourites 
in  all  ages.  The  weakcft  white  wines  make  the  fharpeft 
yi^gar ;  the  ugiieft  old  maids  are  the  moft  virulent  vende  s  of 
icahdal ;  and  the  man  who  has  deferved  the  gallows  is  the 
£ueft  perfon  to  fiU  the  office  of  hangman. 
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Art.  VIII.     A  Difcour/e  on  Education^  anJ  on  the  Plans  purfueJ  in 
Charity-fcbooh.   Sj  $.  Parr,  L.  L.  D.    Quarto,  2  s.   Cadell.    Lon- 
,     don,  1785. 

I^N  the  fubjcft  of  cdtication,  two  modern  philofophers,  of 
^^  confiderable  reputation,  though  not  of  equal   powers, 
have  adopted  nearly  the  fame  conclufion  from  principles  dia- 
metrically oppoflte.     Mandeville,  who  conceived  unfavourable 
ideas  of  numan  nature,  defcribes  man  as  a  compound  of  con« 
temptible  and  odious  qualities,  which  are  fometimes  unknown 
to  the  world,  fometimes  unfufpeAed  even  by  himfelf.     Over 
lhc(e  he  fuppofes  bim  prompted,  by  nature  and  cuftom,  to 
throw  a  veil,  in  order  to  deceive  the  world,  as  well  as  to  give 
a  glofs  to  them,  in  order  to  deceive  his  own  mind.     He  con* 
demns  charity-fchools,  left,  under  the  pretence  of  improving 
virtue,  they  fliouM  only  refine  vice ;  left  they  fliould  infinuate 
pride  under  the  garb  of  humility ;  and,  by  enabling  children 
to  know  dieir  duty  better,  fliould  ultimately  lead  them  to  prac- 
tife  it  worfe.    Roufleau,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  and 
felt  heroic  nature^   maintains,  that  our  original  propenflties 
point  to  what  is  excellent;  that  inftrudion,  inftcad  of  extend- 
ing, ferves  only  to  cramp  the  powers  of  the  foul,  and  to  pro- 
duce artificial,  rather  than  real  worth.     He  therefore  recom-  ' 
tnends  to  the  whole  fpecies,  that  negleft  of  education  which 
Mainleville  would  confine  to  the  poor.    He  thinks  it  better  for 
children  to  find  the  right  way  for  themfelves,  than  10  be  con- 
duced into  it  by  other  men  ;  that  as  the  apprehenfion  of  dan- 
ger leads  them  to  provide  for  their  own  fecurity,  the  fear  or 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt  would  determine  them  to  the  love  of  in- 
nocence, and  the  praftice  of  virtue.    Thefe  opinions  our  au- 
thor endeavours  to  combat  in  this  (crmon,  or  rather  treatife, 
on  education ;  in  which  he  propofes,  ift.  To  (hew  the  truth 
of  the  afiertion  in  the  text,  (Prov.  xxii.  6.)  that  children  will 
not,  generally,  depart  from  the  right  way  in  which  they  have 
1>een  trained,     adiy.  To  mention  fome  of  the  inftances  in 
livhich  the  greateft  care  is  requifite  to  educate  them  virtuoufly. 
And,  3dly,  To  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  general  fu):)je£t  of 
charity 'fchools,  and  the  particular  one  purfued  at  Norwich. 
In  the  firft  head,  he  juflifies  the  afiertion  of  the  wife  man, 
from  the  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  power  of 
habit.     The  moral  powers  of  men  are  governed  by  laws  ana- 
logous to  thofe  which  govern  the  fenfes  arrd  the  underftand- 
ing.     By  the  hand  accuftomed  to  induftry,  laborious  talks  are 
executea   with  facility ;   by  underftandings  invigorated  with 
■ftudy,  the  moft  complex  relations  of  ideas  are  foon  imraveU 
led  3  and  in  peifons  who  have  been  trained  up  to  the  pradice 
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eF  their  duty^  fenilbility  anticipates  the  fuggefllans  of  reafon, 
paffion  follows  the  di£btes  of  confcience,  and  habit,  by  de* 
grees,  becomes  a  fecond  natare*  The  conclufion  of  this  bead 
is  beatittfti],  and  contains  an  allufion  to  aa  admired  pailage  of 
Cicero. 

*  Of  what  importance  is  h  then  to  cowijrty  with  the  precept  of  my 
text  $  and  how  jiSi  is  the  promife  by  which  w/»  are  encouraged  to  per« 
form  it  f  To  our  boyhood  it  gives  that  fweet  flmplicity  and  innocence, 
which  meks  every  ferious  beholder  into  fi^^on,  and  relieves  even 
the  mod  lavage  heart  with  a  momentary  f<&eUng  of  honeft  approbation.  . 
In  onr  yooth  it  infpires  us  with  fudi  a  £ne  ittSe  of  decorum,  as 
makes  us  (brink  from  £ily  with  feom,  and  from  vice  with  loathing ; 
and  it  animates  us,  at  the  fame  time,  with  that  nnweanied  adtivity  of 
xnindy  which  ftrugeles  with  every  difficulty,  and  triumphs  over  tvaj 
daneer.  Our  manhood  it  diiUnguUhes  by  that  firmnefs  and  dignity 
of  linking,  which  exalts  «s  from  one  degiee  of  excellence  to  ano« 
Cher ;  which  canfes  ns  to  iUrt  at  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  reditude, 
and  impels  us  to  recover  from  the  (hock,  by  the  infantancous  and  de^ 
termined  exertion  of  our  whole  (beogth.  lb  eld  age,  which  is  idelf 
the  fruit  of  a  well  fpent  life,  it  gives  a  ferenity  of  mind,  which  the 
world  can  neither  beftow  nor  take  away— a  deep  and  fincere  love  of 
virtue,  which  finds  a  pure  and  perpetual  fource  of  pleafure  in  the  ef- 
feds  it  has  wrought  on  the  tempers  and  the  manners  of  our  friends 
and  our  children— a  comfortable  remembrance  of  habitual  well* 
doing,  which  can  alone  endear  to  us  the  days  which  are  paft,  and  will 
no  more  return,  or  enable  us  to  look  on  to  the  approach  of  the  un- 
known world,  without  folicitude,  and  without  diimay/ 

In  the  fecond  head,  our  author  mentions  fome  inftances  in 
inrfaich  the  greateft  care  is  necelTary  to  educate  children  vir- 
<tuoufly.  Thefe  confift  in  the  government  of  their  paffions,  a 
ienfe  of  fhame^  a  f{x\Gt  regard  to  truth,  habits  of  diligence, 
and  the  love  of  God,  The  following  hiiits  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  and  teachers. 

*  The  paiEon  of  anger,  which,  if  it  be  once  let  loofe  from  the  re- 
ftraint  of  reafon,  rages  with  the  fierced  violence,  and  hurries  us  into 
the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  is,  beyond  all  others,  capable  of  controul 
in  its  firA  emotions.  One  refolute  e£brt  of  refiedion,  a  little  change 
made  in  the  mere  features  of  the  countenance,  nay,  even  a  fofter  tone 
given  to  the  voice,  will  fiop  the  n£ng  ftorp,  which,  if  it  be  fuffered 
to  gather  all  its  ftrength,  bears  down  before  it  the  aiuthority  of  every 
Jaw,  both  divine  and  human,  and  makes  (hipwreck,  in  a  fatal  moment 
pi  our  reputation,  and  of  our  tranquillity,  for  ever. 

y  Another  paflioa  arifing  from  the  a£Uvity  of  the  mind,  and  firom 
the  love  of  fuperiority,  is  cruelty.  Now,  of  the  moil  venerable  court 
of  judicature  that  ever  exiiled  in  Greece,  it  is  recorded,  that  a  boy 
was  once  condemned  by  it  to  the  loi's  of  life  for  mifchievouily  pluck- 
ing out  the  eyes  of  a  quail.  Common  fenfe  and  common  humanity 
recoil  at  fuch  extreme  rigour :  and  yet  the  principle  upon  which  pu- 
niihment  was  appoii^ed^  is  certainly  reafonabiie.    Prances  of  this 
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kind,  though  viewed  by  fomc  pcrfons  without  horror,  and  even  eni 
couragcd  by  dirctt  approbation,  extingailh,  by  degrees,  compaiBon, 
and  cherifh  tyranny  ;  that  is,  they  deftroy  the  noblell,  and  ftrengthen 
the  mod  deteflable  part  of  the  haman  charader. — He  that  can  look 
with  rapture  upon  the  agonies  of  an  unoffending  and  unrefifting  ani- 
iRz\y  wdl  foon  learn  to  view  the  fufferings  of  a  fellow- creature  with 
indifference;  and  in  time  he  will  acquire  the  power  of  viewing  them 
even  with  triumph,  if  that  fellow- creature  (hould  become  the  vidim 
()f  his  refentment,  be  it  juff  or  unjpft.  But  the  minds  of  children  are 
Ojpen  to  impreflions  of  every  fort ;  and  indeed  wonderful  is  the  fa- 
plity  w^th  which  a  judicious  inftru6)or  may  habituate  them  to  ten* 
der  emotions.  I  have  therefore  always  confidered  mercy  to  beings 
of  an  inferior  fpedes,  as  a  virtue  which  children  are  very  capable 
of  learning,  bnt  which  is  piofl  difficult  to  be  taught,  if  the  heart  has 
teeik  once  familiarized  to  fpe^acles  of  diffrefs,  and  has  been  per- 
mitted either  to  behold  the  pan^s  of  any  living  creature  with  col4 
mfenilbility,  or  to  infiidt  them  with  wanton  b^irbarity.^ 

No  lefs  juft  and  ufeful  are  the  following  obfcrvations  on  the 
odious  vice  of  lying,  fo  prevalent  among  boys. 

•  Upon  one  very  common,  and  very  fatal  fpecies  of  encourage- 
ment, which  parents  lend  to  lying,  I  will  fet  a  ;naik  of  reprobation. 
Under  the  abfurd  and  prepofferous  idea  of  giving  fcope  to  the  lively 
and  harmlefs  prate  of  a  boy,  they  fuffer,  and  eveii  invite  him  to  tell 
tales,  fiut  the  invariable  and  baleful  confequences  of  fuch  pradices, 
are  ihefe  :  The  boy  will  relate,  not  irerely  what  is  known  to  himfelf, 
but  what  is  moft  agreeable  to  his  hearers.  To  fhape  his  ftory  intp 
snore  confiftence,  or  to  give  it  a  higher  zeft,  he  will  rack  hib  inven- 
tion to  fupply  what  has  dropped  out  of  bis  memory,  or,  perhaps,  was 
never  lodged  in  it.  He  then  joins  in  the  laugh  which  his  petty  ar- 
tifice has  raifed,  and  inffead  of  being  condemned  for  his  prelumptioD, 
18  applauded  fpr  his  ingenuity.  Now,  the  habit  of  lying,  thus  ac- 
quired, extends  itfeif,  by  a  haffy  ^anfition,  to  other  fubjetis,  and  tp 
Otlier  perfons.  While  he  gratifies  the  impertinence  or  the  malice  qf 
thofe  who  are  about  him,  he  himfelf  becomes  impertinent  almoib 
without  defign,  and  malicious  without  provocation.  Of  the  a£lk>qs 
which  he  is  forward  to  relate,  he  cannot  certainly  penetrate  the  mo- 
tives, or  arrange  the  circumftanccs' — but  it  is  impoifible  for  him  tp 
relate  them  often,  without  fpntiments  of  approbation  or  diflike,  of  rc^ 
vcrencc  or  contempt,  toward  the  agents  themfclvcs.  Whether,  in 
this  fituation,  the  love  of  truth  will  be  a  fufficient  curb  upon  the  love 
pf  prattle,  whether, his  judgments  of  characters  will  be  impaitial  o^ 
UDJnft,  whether  his  kind  or  his  hariher  affections  be  moft  likely  tq 
predqminate,  are  qneffions  on  which  I,  without  hefftation,  anfwer  on 
&e  tinfavonrable  fide.  I  will  add,  that  fuch  a  boy  is  not  only  dil- 
pofcd  to  fpeak  what  is  falfe,  but  even  incapable  of  fpeaking  what  is 
true.  Tainted  by  the  prejudices  pf  thofc  With  whpn\  he  converfes, 
he  will  fee  with  their  eyes,  he  will  hear  with  their  ears,  and  wildly 
ipppofe  the  fa£ts,  which  he  has  a  pleafure  in  mentioning,  really  t6 
^xiff.  But  when  the  illufions  of  a  roving  and  undifciplined  imagin- 
fition  thps  co-oD^atf  with  the  fuggeftions  of  a  milichicvous  and  dif- 
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tempered  heart,  what,  I  bcfeech  yon,  are  you  to  cxpe£^?  I  tak© 
upon  myfelf  to  inform  you  what  you  are  not  to  expcd  —  the  ga/ 
franknefs  of  a  bo^,  the  fturdy  magnanimity  of  a  fcholar,  or  the  dig- 
nified liberality  of  a  gentleman.' 

We  wifli  that  inftruclions  of  this  kind,  which  enter  into 
life,  and  come  home  to  **  men's  bufinefs  and  bofoms/'  were 
more  frequently  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  They  certainlf 
vrould  be  more  ufeful,  as  well  as  acceptable,  to  an  audieflce, 
than  attempting  to  explain  incomprehenfible  myfteries,  or 
tailing  againft  heretics  and  infidels. 

In  the  third  article,  which  comprehends  the  greatcft  pait 
of  th^  difcourfc.  Dr.  Parr  treats  on  the  plans  purfued  in  cha- 
rity-fchools.  On  this  he  expatiates  at  great  length,  and  with 
much  learning.  It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  free  ftates 
of  antiquity,  education  was  an  objed  of  government.  The 
concerns  of  private  life  were  clofely  interwoven  with  thofe  of 
public,  and  the  inftrudion  of  children  fubjeiled  not  onlv  ta 
the  authority  of  parents,  but  to  the  interpofidon  of  Jaw- 
givers.  In  forming  nfeful  fubjc^Els  of  any  government,  fump 
Tcind  of  inftruSion  is  neceflary  j  but  the  interference  of  the 
legiflature,  in  modern  times,  is  a  fubjeft  of  nice  difcuffion  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  reft  fatisfied  with  proce£lion,  thaa 
to  folicic  affiftance. 

*  In  the  nobler  branches  of  learning,  and  the  higher  claflcs  off 
life,  it  feems.  I  confefs,  not  only  invidious,  but  dangerous,  for  the 
legiflative  powers  to  prefcribe  any  fyftera  of  Hudy.  But  when  I  ftate 
^he  interpofjtion  of  government  as  fupcrHuous  in  the  education  of  the 
poor,  1  would  be  underdood  to  limit  mv  pofition.  i  fuppofe  the  cha- 
jitable  contributions  of  individuals  fbr  oringing  up  thefe  children  *<  ia 
the  way  they  ihould  gp,''  to  continue,  or  even  to  increase.  For,  in 
a  contrary  flate  of  things,  1  agree  with  the  great  philofophical  writer 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  **  the  education  of  the  common  peo« 
pie  would  require,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  more  atten* 
lention  from  the  public,  than  that  of  people  of  fortune  and  rank.'* 
i  think  with  him,  that  <<  the  public  ihould  facilitate,  encourage,  an4 
even  impofe,  alpioft,  upon  the  whole  body  of  people,  the  neceffity  of 
acquiring  the  mod  eflential  parts  of  education  ;*'  and  I,  with  verf 
few  exceptions,  approve  of  the  plan  which  he  lias  laid  down  for  ac- 
quiring them.  Oppofed  then,  as  we  are,  by  petulant  witlings,  or 
by  chimerical  theoriils,  we  have  the  fatisfadlion,  you  fee,  to  know, 
(hat  the  principle  on  wjiich  our  cbarity-fchools  are  founded  is  not 
without  an  advocate,  in  a  perfon  who  ftands  in  the  firll  clafs  of  poli- 
tical writers,  from  his  clear  and  extenfive  views,  fiom  his  copious  and 
exadl  information,  from  the  fo^ndnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  from  the 
liberality  of  his  ^irit.' 

Afterwards  our  author  adduces  a  variety  of  arguments  in 
defence  of  charity-fchools ;  confutes  Mandeville  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  \  and  concludes  with 
^  ftriking  and  a^i^ng  addrcfs. 
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*  r  thoresfore  appeal  to  your  bmnftiuty  this  laft  time,  for  the  fak^ 
of  thefe  Innocent  children,  who  now  ftand  before  you ;  and  I  make 
.^t  appeal  in  the  name  of  Jefiis  Chriil,  who  has  lived  and  died  ia 
order  to  fave  both  you  and  them.  I  exhort  you,  upon  every  princi- 
|)le  of  focial  utility,  and  of  Tcligioas  obligation,  <<  not  to  be  weary 
jn  well  doing,"  I  poiy  forth  my  unfeigned  thanks  to  Almighty  God» 
for  the  charitable  difpofition  with  which  be  has  hitherto  inlpired  yoa, 
and  for  the  numerous  benefits  which  have  already  refulted  from  your 
|>ious  endeavours.  I  conclude  with  my  fervent  prayers,  that  Uiefe 
children  may  '<  never  depatt  from  the  way  in  which  they  fhouid 
go  ;^*  and  that  their  fucceffors,  who  in  future  ages  ihall  be  trained  up 
hy  the  followers  of  your  venerable  example,  may  ever  continue  in  ha- 
bits of  diligence  in  their  callings,  of  peace  and  fobriety  in  their  fami* 
lies,  and  of  gratitude  to  their  benefactors ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  other  and 
better  words,  that  they  may  live  in  a  flate  of  conftant  preparation  for 
the  tribunal  of  that  Being,    who  once  appeared  upon  earth  ^<  to 

Seach  his  gofpel  to  the  poor,'*  and  who  will  alTuredly  exalt  both 
em,  and  £eir  protedors,  to  everlaiting  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  his 
Father/ 

In  the  notes  which  are  fubjoined  to  this  difcourfe,  much 
karning  is  difplayed.  The  charadlers  of  Mandeville  and  Rouf- 
feau  are  drawn  with  a  mailerly  pencil. 

'  ObjedUons,  in  order  to  be  forcible,  fhoald  be  evidently  and  com- 
pletely jufl ;  and  it  is  yet  more  the  duty  of  an  inffarudor,  upon  points 
of  morality,  than  of  a  critic,  npon  fubjeds  of  literature,  to  com- 
mend the  excellencies,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  imperfedions,  oif 
thofe  whom  he  oppofes. — He  has  a  greater  end  in  view,  and  there- 
fore he  ought  to  be  more  folicitous  in  the  choice  of  fair  and  honour- 
able  means.  In  Mandeville  there  is  but  little  room  for  praife :  he 
has  a  (hrewdnefs,  and  he  has  a  vivacity ;  but  his  fhrewdnefs  dege- 
nerates into  fophiflnr,  and  his  vivacity  into  petulance.  His  eye  is 
fxedly  bent  on  the  aarker  part  of  the  human  character  ;  he  feems  to 
take  a  malignant  pleafure  in  dragging  to  light  what  prudence  and 
candour  would  induce  us  to  conceal ;  and  by  the  horrid  features  of 
.exaggeration,  in  which  he  paints  the  vices  of  his  fpecics,  he  produces 
a  ficknefs  of  temper,  a  fecret  and  reftlefs  (pirit  of  incredulity,  when 
for  a  moment  he  twifts  our  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  their 
virtues.  But  in  Roufleau  there  are  brighter  talents,  and  more  ami- 
able qualities :  he  was  himfelf  benevolent ;  and  upon  the  minds  of 
others  he  inculcated  that  benevolence  which  he  loved.  He  admired 
virtue  in  fome  of  her  moil  noble  forms,  and  has  difplayed  her  with 
a  fplendour  which  enraptures  the  imagination,  and  warms  the  heart. 
Dangerous  as  I  think  the  tendency  of  his  general  fyftem,  I  am  not 
totally  deilitute  of  tafte  to  difcern,  of  fcnfibility  to  feel,  and  of  juflice 
to  acknowledge,  his  moral  and  his  inteliedual  excellencies.  But 
thefe  excellencies  may  liamp  an  unjuft  and  fatal  authority  upon  his 
errors :  as  an  inquirer  therefore  aher  truth,  and  as  a  friend  to  reli- 
gion, I  cannot  applaud  the  one,  without  lamenting  the  other. 

'  Fiditious  repi dentations  of  what  is  praife- worthy,  are  ufefuj,  C 
confeis^  for  preparing  the  mind  of  man  to  a£t  in  real  life.    Yet 
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ii^on  kfelf  has  boandaries,  which  foond  and  ibber  fenfe  has  a  right 
to  prefcribe,  but  which  the  acuteneO  of  feeling*  and  the  viffoiv  ^ 
fancy,  in  men  of  genius,  are  apt  to  overleap.  After  rc;peated,  after 
ferious,  I  am  fure,  and,  I  hope,  after  impartial  perafal  of  his  cele« 
brated  work,  I  think  the  fcenes  romantic,  and  the  tendency,  upon 
the  whole,  very  pernicious,  in  the  mixed  condition  of  die  world,  and 
amidft  the  mixed  charaflers  of  thofe  who  form  the  mafs  of  man- 
kind. The  readers  who  cannot  difcriminate,  will  afliiredly  be  mifled  ; 
and  when  admiration  overpowers  the  judgment,  in  perfons  of  a  better 
dafs,  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  difcriminate  are  too  often  ioft. 
Many  of  the  circumftances,  which  he  has  fuppofed,  will  rarely  exift$ 
and  in  thofe  which  do  exift,  his  reprefentadon  of  f-hem  will  flatter  the 
Tain,  miijg^aide  the  unwary,  and  perplex  even  the  virtuous.* 

The  merit  of  originality  is  not  to  be  expe<9ed  in  treatifes  of 
this  nature.  Our  author  difcovers,  however,  an  ingenuity 
and  juftnefs  of  thinking ;  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and 
an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  If  he 
is  fometimes  oftentatious  of  his  learning,  he  applies  it  to  his 
fubjed ;  if  he  makes  excurfions  irom  the  field  before  him,  to 
catch  a  glimpfe  of  fociety  in  its  various  forms,  it  is  to  confirm 
theory  by  pra&ice ;  and  to  aflift  the  judgment,  or  amufe  the 
£aocy,  of  the  reader,  by  collateral  refearches.  The  ftile  is  la- 
boured and  adorned,  but  often  difTufe  and  redundant.  It 
abounds  with  mukiplicatlons  of  phrafes  to  exprefs  the  fame 
ideas  ;  is  too  regularly  divided  into  duads  or  triads  ;  and  fome* 
times  grates  the  car  of  the  reader  with  tho(t  fefqu.pedaiia  verba^ 
which,  fince  the  days  of  Johnfon,  have  been  confounded  with 
fine  writing. 


•  ^RT.  IX.  Schtme  for  Reducin^^  and  finally  Reietmngj  the  Naitonal 
Dihi,  and  for  gaining  Half  a  Million  of  Revenue,  bj  Extinguijlnng 
a  Tax.    8vo.    is.  Dodfley,  London,  1784. 

'T'HERE  can  benoconfideration  more  important  in  a  political 
•*•  view,  than  that  which  forms  the  fubjeil  of  this  publication* 
Accordingly  it  is  a  field  th^^t  has  laid  open  to  a  thoufand  vi- 
ilonaries,  and  refpeding  which  the  projects  are  almoft  too  manv 
to  be  enumerated.  That  the  attention  which  is  given  to  thie 
object  fbeuld  become  hourly  more  and  more  genet  a],  is  nottob^ 
wondered  at.  Benefit  however  may  fpring  rronj  this  circum- 
ftance.  "  It  feldom  happens,"  fays  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon, 
**  that  the  public  think  long  of  a  fubje£l,  without  coming  to 
think  rightly  of  it  at  laft."  By  the  coliifion  of  intelle(fts,  the 
reafonin^  of  various  minds,  and  the  compatifon  of  diflimilar 
ideas,  it  is  not  impoiSble  that  lighr^  and  truth,  and  redemption, 
may  finally  be  produced. 
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The  fyftem  of  our  author  has,  for  any  thing  we  remember^ 
every  claim  of  originality  to  which  it  pretends.  He  ftates  the 
land  tax  in  the  light  of  perpetuity :  He  obferves,  that  it  is 
taken  into  co^ifideration  in  cvcrv  purchafe  that  is  made  ;  and 
that  of  confequence  it  is  in  reality  no  burthen  upon  the  pro- 
prietor who  came  into  pofleffion,  under  the  prefent  regulation, 
and  that  it  forms  no  part  of  his  genuine  property.  Upon  this 
reafoning  he  forms  the  idea  of  a  general  public  fale  of  this  tax, 
and  concludes  that  it  may  reafonably  be  taken  at  twenty-five 
years  purchafe.  In  that  cafe,  and  fuppofin^  the  produce  of 
the  tax  to  be  two  millions,  the  produce  of  this  fale  would  ex- 
tinguifh  834  millions  of  the  national  debt ;  and  as  the  intereft 
of  the  debt,  thus  annihilated,  amounts  to  ^2>500,ooo,  the 
annual  revenue  gained  by  the  fale,  exclufiveof  the  redudion, 
i%  to  be  taken  at  half  a  million«-^We  will  prefent  our  readers, 
ts  a  fptximen  of  the  performance  before  us,  with  the  pro]e<3  of 
our  author  for  preventing  the  gradual  and  extreme  advance  in 
the  price  of  ftock,  which  might  be  the  confequence  of  adopt- 
ing his  propofaK 

*  If  this  or  any  other  adequate  fcbeme  for  reducing  the  National 
Debt  was  to  be  adopted,  and  a  fufficient  forplus  for  its  final  vedemp- 
tion  in  any  given  proper  period  could  be  obtained  from  tbe  taxes,  a 
gradual  advance  in  the  prices  of  ftock»  as  the  debt  dimioiflied,  woul^ 
be  the  certain  cobfequence,  which  (without  proper  mcafures  to  prevent 
jt)  might  effectually  defeat  the  advantages  propoied  by  the  fcheme  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  redemption  of  the  debt  remains 
unprovided  for,  it  is  probable,  and  even  certain^  that  the  prices  of 
flock,  inftead  of  rifmg,  rouft  fall  yet  lower:  -The  difficulty  is  in  de- 
vifing  fuch  meafures  as  may  fecure  the  (lockholden,  andeilablifh  the 
national  faith. 

*  Though,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  prices  of  ftock  might  advance  at 
the  debt  diminished,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  for  many  years,  even  pre- 
fuming  DO  untoward  events  to  happen,  they  would  not  reach  the  prices 
paid  by  a  very  confiderable  number  of  the  prefent  ftockholders  for 
their  flock.;  fo  that  there  is  little  probability  that  they  could  tranf- 
fer  their  ilock  at  the  prices  which  they  have  given,  and  therefore  mud 
either  fell  out  to  difadvantage,  or  have  their  prof  erty  bound  in  the 
funds ;  and  thofe  (perhaps  the  majority)  who  have  purchafed  low>  and 
are  leafl  irititled  to  the  advantage,  would  be  the  only  gainers. 

*  Jt  is  a  principal  of  equity,  (efpecially  in  cafes  which  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  mention )  that  the  purchafer  of  a  debt,  at  a  lefler  fum  than 
Its  value,  (hall  be  intitled  to  recover  only  the  price  paid,  with  intereft, 
fince  no  conftderation  was  paid  for  more  ;  and  there  feenu  to  be  no 
reafon  why  this  principle  ftiould  not  be  extended  to  the  debts  of  thq 
public  at  large.  » 

*  In  order  then  to  fecure  to  every  individual  ftockholder  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  adlually  given  for  their  ftock,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  receiving  more  of  the  public,  a  period  Ihould  at  once  be  pot  to 
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fiock- jobbing,  and  the  arts  by  which  the  fands  are  fludoated ;  and  to 
do  this,  it  would  require  only,  that  in  the  fame  bill,  which  it  would 
be  neceflary  to  introduce  into  parliament  for  eieding  a  fale  of  the 
land-tax,  die  preamble  (hould  declare  the  intended  mode  of  re- 
ducing, and  finally  redeeming  the  national  debt ;  and  that  for  thofe 
purpoies  it  would  be  expedient,  that  every  fubfequent  transfer  of  flock, 
after  the  paffine  ortjie  bill,  (hould  exprefs  the  price  or  prices  ar 
which  fuch  ftock  was  ^ansferrcd  or  accepted  at  the  lad  transfer  or  ac- 
ceptance,  immediately  previous  to  it ;  and  that  thofe  prices  fhould  be 
confidered  as  the  par  of  redemption  by  the  public ;  and  that,  until 
fuch  redemption,  the  holders  (hould  be  paid  the  uiual  intereft  or  divi- 
dends on  the  whole  nominal  ftock  ;  but  that  this  regulation  (hould  not 
e;ttend  to  future  loans :— And  be  enadled  accordingly. 

*  Thus  the  (locks ,  while  they  might  be  transferred  as  nfaal,  would 
be  kept  ftationary  without  any  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the  holders, 
or  to  public  credit ;  every  individual  ftpckholder  wonld  be  fecured,  the 
national  faith  would  be  eflablifhed,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
three  per  cent  ftock,  probably  more  than  the  produce  of  the  fale  of 
the  land-tax  would  extend  tp  pay,  might  be  paid  below  the  price 
ftated  in  the  fcheme,  and  confequently  efted'  an  additional  redudion 
of  debt,  as  well  as  an  increafe  of  revenue. 

*  Nor  would  this  be  the  only  advantage  which  would  attend  the 
fixing  of  the  funds  in  the  manner  ftated ;  for  admitting  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fale  of  the  land-tax  would  difcharge  only  83^  millions 
of  the  three  per  cent,  ftock,  the  remaining  debt,  taking  the  whole  at 
260  millions,  funded  and  unfunded,  would  be  reduced  to  1 76]  milli- 
ons of  nominal  ftock ;  and,  this  nominal  ftock,  fuppofing  it  not  greatly 
to  exceed,  on  an  average,  the  three  per  cent.  70,  the  four  per  cent.  80, 
and  the  five  per  cent.  92  per  cent,  (which  is,  I  think,  ftating  them  high 
enough)  would  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  1 30  millions  iterling,  l^- 
ing  exa£Uy  one  half  of  the  whole: nominal  debt,  the  whole  of  which 
would  in  effcdt,  by  this  means,  without  any  further  or  other  operations, 
be  converted  into  a  ii\t  per  cent,  tund,  becaufe  the  annual  intereft  or 
dividends  paid  by  the  public  for  the  whole  nominal  debt  of  260  mil- 
lions, after  allowing  for  two  millions  of  land-tax,  which  would  be 
extinguiihed,  and  (or  half  a  million  of  revenue,  which  would  be 
gained  by  the  fcheme,  equals,  or  perhaps  exceeds,  the  annual  intereft 
of  1 30  millions  at  five  per  cent. 

*  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  propofed*  regulation  of  the  ftocks 
would,  alone,  and  independently  ol  the  produce  of  the  fale  of  the 
land- tax,  reduce  the  nominal  debt  of  the  nation  to  180  millions 
fterling,  and  efted  a  converfion  of  the  whole  nominal  ftock  into  a  five 
per  cent,  fund,  without  any  other  operation  of  finance,  and  by.  that 
means  facilitate  a  plan  of  redemption.  ' 

*  The  tioth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  fimpje  operation  in  the  funds,  will  evidently 
appear,  upon  confidcring,  that  of  190  millions  nearlv,  of  three  per 
cent,  ftock,  and  about  3  2  millions  of  iour  per  cent,  ftock  now  funded, 
between  60  and  70  millions  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  whole 
nearly  of  the  four  per  cents,  have  been  funded  lince  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  late  war,  and  much  the  greater  part  withirf  the  laft  font 
years,  during  which  time,  or  longer,  the  three  per  cent,  (lock  hath 
ieldom  I  think  neWB*)  exceeded  fixty,  and  the  four  per  cent,  llock 
eighty  perceftC.  (exoeptiBg  only  for  a  few  months  about  the  time,  and 
imm^iately  after,  the  late  peace  but  thefe  (locks  have  b^en  almoft 
conilantlyy  and  ttill  continue,  confiderably  under  thofc  prices,  and  from 
prefcnt  appearances  are  unlikely  to  rife  above  them :  And  if  we  take 
into  this  accoQBt  the  old  dock  transferred,  it  will,  I  think,  apear  no 
exstggeratioii  to  (ay,  that  at  leaft  one  half,  perhaps  a  greater  portion^ 
of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  whole  nearly  of  the  four  per  cents, 
have  been  doer  tnuisferred  or  funded  under  the  prices  lad  Aaied\ 

It  is  impoffible  that  any  fcheme  fhould  be  ftarted  for  the 
accomplifhinent  of  that  definable  objecEl,  which  unites  the 
wifhes  and  the  hearts  of  almofl  every  £ngli{hcnan»  that  (hall 
not  be  attended  with  unpleafing  efFeds.  To  difpofe  of  th& 
land-tax  io  perpetuity,  and  folemnly  to  deprive  the  nation 
for  ever  of  jrecurring  to  fo  fair,  fo  equal,  and  fo  natural  a 
rcfource,  is  certainly  a  thing  not  to  be  reforted  to  upon  a  flight 
occafion.  IF  poflible,  it  would  be  ftill  worfe  than  this,  by  a 
fraudulent  engagement  to  difpofe  of  the  refourcc  for  ever,  and 
to  revive  it  at  pleafure.  Leaving  out  of  confideration  the 
moral  turpitude  of  this  conduft,  the  confcquences  with  which 
it  is  fraught  would  be  ruinous  and  fatal.  The  public  will  be 
aware  how  poffible  it  is,  that  a  future  minifter,  and  a  future 
parliament,  (hould  difavow  the  engagements  of  their  prede- 
ceffors ;  and,  after  every  precaution  that  cab  be  employed, 
this  will  inevitably  reduce  the  price  of  the  property  in  queftion. 
But  fuppofing  the  tax  to  be  a&ually  revived  in  a  few  years,  o^ 
even  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  or  a  ftill  greater  number, 
the  'normity  would  be  flagrant  and  pernicious.  And  yet  this 
idea  is  ftarted  by  our  author  in  the  projeft  itfelf.  An  annuity 
for  ever  folonga  term  can  never  have  the  intrinfic  value  of  a 
j^erpetuity.  And  to  fell  an  annuity  for  thirty  years,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  perpetual,  is  an  impofition  fo  (hamcful, 
that,  if  it  were  praftifed,  the  credit  of  Britain  muft  never  ex- 
peft  to  rife  higher  than  that  oi  tiiC  moft  favage  and  arbitrary 
nation  that  ever  exifted. 

**  To  tafte  the  good  without  the  gall  to  it,"  is  not  the  lot 
of  man.  A  real  benefit  is  generally  attended  with  a  real, 
though  perhaps  an  inferior  mifchief.  And  this  muft  be  expeScd 
to  be  true  in  proportion  as  the  advantage  is  great  and  defuable. 

We  are  not  difpofcd  peremptorily  to  decide  againft  our  au- 
thor the  queftion,  which  of  all  others  is  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance to  him,  whether  his  fcheme  be  or  be  not  the  beft  that 
can  be  propofcd  for  the  accompli/hment  of  his  purpofc.  At 
any  rate  we  have  been  edified  with  the  apparent  fmcerity  and 
patrlotifm  with  which  the  phamplet  is  didated.     The  fcope  of 
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the  projcd  is  ftated  with  much  prccifion  and  perfpicuity.  Manjr 
of  the  objeftions  that  may  be  brought  againft  it  are  uiggeftcd 
by  the  force  of  his  linderftanding,  and  many  of  them  parried 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  His  manner  is  lively  and  forcible, 
and  the  folidity  of  his  iJeas  only  yield  to  their  ingenuity.  Tit 
a  word,  whether  or  not  the  plan  dcferves  finally  to  be  adopted 
by  the  legiflature,  the  perufal  of  it  at  lead  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  of  ufe  to  every  man  who  wiflies  to  turn  his  efforts  and  abili- 
ties to  the  melioration  of  our  finances. 


Art.  X.  A  Propofal  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt  ;  the  Aho^ 
lition  of  Titht4  ;  and  the  Rejormfof  the  Church  Revemu€»  Tlur4 
Edition.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Law,  1784.  1 

Art.  XI.  An  Explanation  of  the  Propofal  for  the  Liquidation  rf  theNto^ 
tional  Debt.  Svo.  6d.  Law,  1785. 

T  T  were  natural  to  fuppofe,  when  our  obfervation  fuggefts 
-■-  to  us  the  many  fchemes  that  have  been  formed  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  national  incumbrances,  that  it  were  no 
very  difficult  thing,  and  that  a  wife  and  virtuous  aamintftra- 
tion,  if  ever  fuch  an  adminiftration  be  placed  at  the  helm 
of  Britain,  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  chufe  among  a  va- 
riety of  plans,  all  plauftble,  many  ef!e<3ual  in  their  confe- 
quences,  many  gentle  and  mild  in  their  operation.  None  of 
our  political  caftle  builders  have  certainly  ever  fuggefled  a 
propofal  more  infallible  and  adequate  to  his  objed,  than  that 
which  is  here  laid  before  the  public.  The  proje£l  confifts  in  a 
fimple  transfer  of  the  debt,  now  chargeable  againft  govern- 
ment, to  private  individuals,  in  parts  according  to  their  re- 
fpeSive  property.  The  intercft  of  this  debt  is  taken  by  our 
author  at  ^9,600,000.  But,  as  a  confiderable  part  of  indivi- 
dual opulence  is  placed  in  government  ftock,  he  foppofes,  that 
real  property  will  not  be  charged,  upon  his  fyftem,  with  the 
yearly  payment  of  more  than  ^.j^,coo,ooo  ;  real  property  ha 
eftimates  at  £.  50,000,000  per  annum.  The  incurabrante 
thus  transferred  is  to  be  conhdered  in  the  light  of  a  mortgage, 
to  the  amount  of  four  years  income.  I'he  transfer  is  to 
ftand  intheftead  of  all  our  public  taxes,  except  cuftoms,  and 
duties  on  fait  and  on  ftamps,  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  lift 
and  our  peace  eftabliihment.  Thus  we  have  a  refource  of 
taxes,  to  the  amount  of  jC-  9»6oe,ooo,  to  be  revived  in  cafe^ 
of  exigency  and  war.  **  We  may  confider,"  fays  our  author, 
'^  thefe  dormant  taxes  as  a  refource,  certain  and  inexhaufti-- 
ble,  in  all  poiSble  cafes  \  and,  as  fuch,  it  will  operate  to  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  that  monfter  of  the  age,  a  national 
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debt'i  never  more  ta  rife  in  judgment  againft  us." The  re2» 

ibning  that  is  employed  in  favour  of  the    fyftem,  may  be  ex- 
emplified as  folk>W5« 

*  It  IS  propofcd  in  lieo  of  tax«s  to  burden  real  property  amounting 
to  fifty  millions  per  ann*  with  a  yearly  pa}inent  of  eight  millions  ; 
which  payment  is  equal  to  a  drawback  on  rents  of  three  (hillings  and 
two  pence  halfpeixny  in  the  pound  nearly.— It  is  further  propofcd,  in 
time  of  war,  when  taxes  will  have  a  temporary  revival,  to  levy  the^ 
land-tax  according  to  the  prefent  amount  by  an  equal  rate,  affedin^ 
BOt  only  theland-holder,  as  now,  but,  indue  proportion  to  their  clear 
leceipts,  all  other  perions  who  are  entitled  to  payments,  fecured  i^oa 
land,  or  upon  proprietors  of  iand.^-In  other  words — It  is  propofed,  in 
time  of  war,  to  levy  two  millions  in  lieo  of  the  prefent  land-tax,  by 
a  rate  affeding  equally  the  whole  property  of  this  country,  valued  at 
fixty  millions  yearly. — Now— Two  millions  to  be  raifed  upon  fixty 
millions,  is  eight  pence  in  the  pound  exactly. 

s.    d. 
The  fum  therefore  to  be  annually  raifed  in  every  pound  of 

fifty  miUiotis,  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  taxes,  'viz,     .      ^  3     ^f 

And  the  further  fum  >vhich  in  time  of  war  only  is  to  be 

raifed  on  every  pound  of  fixty  millions,  in  lieu  of  the 

prefent  land-tax,  <'ji%,  -  -  -  .  8 

Together  make  an  aggregate  of  -         -  -  3^-1 


Which  little  fum,  although  it  covers  the  whole  intereft  of  our  pre^ 
fent  enormous  incumbrance,  and  makes  btfidcs  an  annual  allowance 
of  expenditure  in  time  of  war  of  two  millions^  falls  fliort  of  that  rate 
which  is  natju  paid  by  many  counties  for  land  alone ^  three  halfpence 
in  the  pound  ! 

,  It  is  therefore  clear  to  a  demonllration,  it  is  felf  evidently  clear,  that 
It  is  more  tolerable  for  Juch  counties  to  be  at  ivar  under  the  ne*w  regu- 
iation^  fhan  at  peace  under  the  oldoviC.  * 

Having  thus  fairly  dated  the  war  account  witli  thefe  gentlemen,  1 
dall  proceed  next  to  contraft  and  lay  before  them  the  pekce  eftablilh- 
snenc 

Any  perfon  ^ho  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  calculate  thd 
amount  of  the  land  and  other  taxes,  will  find  at  a  tnoderate  computa- 
tion that  they  cannot  be  laid,  in  <ivhat  he  Jpends,  at  lefs  than  fifteen 
fliillings  in  the  pound,  or  fcventy-five  per  cent.  This  then  is  the  pre- 
fent contribution  of  fuch  counties,  to  the  Hate,  in  time  of  fetded 
peace. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  amount  of  that  incumbrance,  where- 
with the  author  propofes  to  faddle  his  countrymen. — It  amounts  to 
Jittle  more  than  three  Ihillings  in  the  pound. — inftead  of  what  ? — in- 
flead  of  fifteen  fhillings— to /a-Z/^a  pounds  per  cent,  Infiead  oife^enty 

So  that  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  either  unavoidably,  or  through 
choice,  as  now- a- days' is  much  the  praftice,  in  the  habit  of  fpending 
tjbieir  incomes,  faving  thereby  of  what  theyfpcndin  the  proportion  of 
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fiAfim  QiiU»gi  ^thr^»,  or  tfi^ie^bciifi^*  may  Iivea^  well  aqd.  fare  4A 
d^intUy^  and  ye^  lay  by,  if  lo  they  sire  uifpofed,  f^r  rainy  days,  Q^ 
for  their  child rens  \x!fi^  four  fiith*  of  that  which  pow;  is  ncedlclJsly  c?<y 
torted  from  them.'. 

The  ftik  qi  th^  pamphlets  before  us  is  fpiritcd,  manly,  an^ 
vifrorousl  It  has  in  it  no  traces  of  elegance  and  polifh,  aiui 
ff^^  of  ingqnwity  ^  pencuatigu.  Wc  pcpfcfe  Qurfekies^  how- 
ever, pleafed  fwith  it,  as  beaiing  the  mark5  of  gejjuia^  Zfi^^  a^d 
^ancft  p^lotifttj,  (t  affords  u$  a  g©o4  fpccimcn  of  the  fyljfit 
Vrhich  insy  in  fonie  mcafur^,  diilingAiiihed  t.  e  county  of  Yorlt^ 
and  ^s  neighboMring  provinces^  ancj  M^uld  not  bt  totally  un*^ 
VfOFthy  of  ^  P^nfylvanian  or  9  Virginian.  lo  a  word,,  if  the 
iniiabitanu  Qf  Bntaiu  fric^  io  all  (cfpeds,  I3ce  our  author,  wc 
0iould  not  defpaif,  th^iigh  the  fy'nk  of  contagion,  of  feeina 
^vi«*fd  among  us  the  mors  generous  peiiods  of  Greece  ^ni. 
Rome.  But  as  it  is,  of  alf  the  froje6t9  for  li^idation  of  the 
l^ationa)  debr,  the  prefi?nt  Is  leaft  llkelv  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion- It  contains  in  it  too  miich  or  what  is  imrnediately  re* 
pulfive  and  dtfcoursigins  for  us  to  ex^eiSt  that  forty  EngliOl 
^ountie$  will  unite  in  recomtnehding  it<  And  no  miniftef^ 
vould  dare,  without  this  fan(Stionj  to  patronife  a  Tyftem^  whicb^ 
th^  quNn^t  it  was  heard  of  from  that  quarter,  would  \^  qoq& 
^red  ^$  tbc  moft  af bitrary^  opprei&ve  and  tjr.anaical  9)(uiurf 
that  w^  ey^r  invented. 

It  k  nftceflanr  to  ad^^  that  ths  propofal  befare  us  is  not  to ' 
lie  cooidered  like  the  majority  ef  preje^s,  as  the  mere  fug-^ 

£lien  of  an  individual,  (incc  it  wad  publidy  ialMn  up^  three 
f  ral  tiffles.  in  th«  county  of  North umberlahd,  in  the  year 
l7«,  but  without  fuccefs.  Our  author's  fcheme^  for  the  re^ 
Ittrm  of  the  church  reienue,  has  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  a 
Aftant  notice^  and  coincides  in  moftof  its  leading  particulaia 
inib  the  celebrated  plan  of  the  bifliop  of  Landatt* 


A»7.  Xf !.  Ju  hfmty  hov^  to  frment  the  Small^Fox  ;  mtul  Proc4eSng$ 
^m  Sicifty.  far  prm^otiug  Getter al  Inoculation y  at  fiated  Perhdt,  tutd 
fr^Viutimg  ^e  Nat^ai  Snall-Paxi  h  Cheft§r,  By  JoJim  Haygarthy  M,Mm^ 
SxQi  31.  boards    JohoCon^     1784. 

^I^HIS  is  a  moft  laudable  and  in|ehious  attempt  td  is(la^  (h 
^  fome  pfopofitions  of  the  utmoil  importance,  with  rerpecj 
to  a  difeafe  which  ought  to  be  a  greater  objcft  of  attention 
In  this  country  than  any  other,  as  it  is  the  grcateft  fcQurge  by 
which  it  is  viui^d.  We  do  not  believej  how^vcTj^  thafc  a  ^)^ 
fusion  0/  the  \  nofphere's  being  impregoata^  \yith  infei^QiH 
is  either  fo  gene,  or  fo  deep-rooti?d^  as  I)r^  Hayg^rt^^  i«^^ 
gines.  Every  ti.  .1  of  reflet^ion  mu^  baye  b^ei^  ifd  to  i^^ 
jEnc.Rev.  Vol,  VI.  Jan.  iyS6.  D  of 
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of  this,  by  thofe  obfervations  on  the  plague  which  have  b^ef# 
publiihed  by  Swieten,  and  confirmed  by  the  writers  on  the 
Ruffiati  plague  of  1770,  and  the  following  years.  Nay,  this  idea 
has  been  combated  exprefsly  by  a  phyfician  of  Mannheim,  who 
publi{hed,  20  years  ago,  on  the  fmall*pox,  under  a  fidlitious 
name. 

The  propofitions  which  the  author  endeavours  to  eftablifb, 
are  the  following. 

«  Sea.  I.  The  fm^Il-pox  h  an  infe6lioDS  diftemper.  Sc^  IL  The 
fmali-pox  was  never  known,  fincc  it&  original  commencement,  to  be 
produced  by  any  other  caofc  than  infedion.  Se£l  III.  The  variolous 
poifon  is  foluble  in  air.  Sedk.  IV,  U  t<wo  perfons  be  expofed,  for  the 
firft  time,  to  the  vanoloss  inledicm,  they  very  rarely  both  efcape 
catching  the  fmall  pox;  and,  if  three  perfons  be  expofed  togedier, 
they  much  more  rarely  all  remain  uninle^d,  Sed.  V.  The  period 
betweei^  infe£Uon,  and  the  commencement  of  the  variolous  fever/ is 
generally  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  day  iockifive,  after  inoculation  : 
and  this  period  is  not  much  longer  in  the  natural  fmallpox.  Sed^VI* 
perfons,  liable  to  the  fmall-pox,  are  infedled  by  breathmg  the  air,  im- 
{)regnated  with  variolous  miafms  :  either,  i .  very  near  a  padent  in  the 
difbetnper,  from  about  the  time  that  the  eruption  has  appeared,  till  the 
laft  (cab  is  dropt  off  the  body  ;  or,  z*  very  near  the  vanolous  poifon, 
iti  a  recent  date;  or,  3.  that  has  been  clofe  (hut  up,  ever  nnce  it 
was  recent.  Sed.  VII.  Clothes,  furniture,  food,  &c.  estpofed  to  the 
variolous  miafms,  never,  or  very  rarely,  become  infeftious.  Sed.  VIII* 
^he  air  is  rend^ed  infe^oui,  but  to  a  tittle  diiUnce,  from  the  Vari- 
olous poiibn*  Se6t.  IX.  Confequently,  the  fmaU-pox  may  be  prevented^ 
by  keeping  perfons,  liable  to  the  diftemper,  from  approaching  witbi» 
the  iniefUotts  diHance  of  the  variolous  poifon,  dU  it  can  be  de- 
ftroyed.' 

The  third  propofition,  notwithftandtng  all  Uiat  is  faid  in  its 
favour,  appears  to  us  to  reft  on  very  uncertain  ground.  'Thm 
only  argument,  indeed,  which  i$  offered  in  its  favour,  is  taken 
.  fi-om  the  tranfparency  of  chemical  foluuons.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that,  as  this  poj/bn  is,  at  all  times,  hid  from  our* 
ienfes,  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  exped  to  fee  it,  eveit 
though  it  were  only  diffufed  through  the  air,  and  not  dt^lved 
in  it..  When  the  author  talks  of  his  having  ^  expdied  the 
air  impreg:nated  with  variolous  miafms  to.  a  ray  of  funihine,  let 
into  a  dark  chamber,*'  and  argues,  that  fmce  they  (Jid  not  be- 
come vifible,  as  fome  fmall  and  otherwife  imperceptible  bodies 
4I0,  in  thefe  circumftances,  they  muft  have  been  in  a  ftate  of 
iblution,  he  appears  little  better  than  ridiculous.  A  contrary 
©pinion  might  be  founded  on  another  chemical  law,  equally 
vrell  eftablilned.  A  body,  when  it  is  made  to  enter  into  a  che- 
mical union,  no  longer  retains  thofe  properties  which  it  had 
"When  uncombined.  The  variolous  vivus  produces  i{:s  fpecific 
effects  when  undifiblved  in  air^  it  will' therefore  probably 
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loie  thi^  power  when  diflglved  in  that  fluid.     And  that  this 
is  really  the  cafe^  appears,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  prefent 

{pamphlet.  The  fphere  of  infeftion,  without  contaft,  is  Very 
imited ;  that  is,  the  poifon  is  only  a<3ivej  cither'when  it  is 
juft  exhaled  from  the  patient's  body,  or  confined  from  the  in-^ 
flucnce  of  the  air,  as  foon  as  It  is  taken  from  the  puftules. 
If,  ad  the  author  imagines,  it  was  firft  diflblved  in  the  ai*^, 
and  then  applied  to  the  body,  it  would  feem  altogether  im- 
poffible  that  the  infeclion  fhould  be  communicated  at  fuch  fmall 
diftances  only;  for  furely  the  compound  it  foims  with  air, 
muft  come  into  contact,  with  perfons  fubjc£l  to  the  difeafe, 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  a  yard  from  the  patient ;  nor  does  ic 
,  fecm  probable,  from  analogy,  that  dilution  would  prevent  ic^ 
effcifb  at  all  times.  ^ 

Wc  have  thus  particularly  noticed  this  point,  becaufe  Dr. 
Haygarth  lays  confiderable  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  frequently  ff  oaks 
bf  air  fuperfaturated  with  the  variolous  poifon,  &c. 

As  a  more  favourable  fpecimen,  we  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  cxtracEl  j  and  at  the  fame  time  beg  leave  to  aflur^ 
them,  that  the  whole  work  is  well  woithy  of  their  atteption. 

'  Let  Of  next  inquire^  if  it  can  be  determined  by  adual  obft^ationt . 
whether  variolous  miafms  adhering  to  clothes,  &c.  fpread  the  fmalU 
pox.  It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  infedion  was  caught  from  m 
perfon  who  had  vifited  a  patient  in  the  dlfteroper  So  many  inftances 
of  tiiis  kind  are  mentioned,  and  on  fuch  good  authority,  that  the  fa^ 
cannot  fairly  be  difputcd.  The  common  explanation  of  this  mode  of 
fpreading  the  imall-pox«  is,  to  fuppofe  that  the  variolous  miafms  ad^ 
hering  to  clothes  convey  the  infe^ion.  Bat,  if  this  were  the  cauft, 
the  infedion  muft  be  much  more  frequently  communicated  by  vificors  t 
becaufe  the  clothes  of  e*very  vifitor,  in  an  iafeaious  chamber,  muft 
be  expofed  to  the  variolous  miafms.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  in* 
Bunierable  proofs  that  clothes,  Icz.  expofed  to  the  roialms  of  a  fmall'- 
pox  chamber,  and  foon  after  approaching  perfons  liable  to  the  dil^ 
temper,  do  not  airways ^  nor  generally ^  communicate  infcdlon.  Cafes 
of  this  kind  occur  fo  very  frequently,  that  it  feems  unnecellary  to  re-* 
late  p^cttlar  fads :  I  could,  if  required,  produce  numerous  proofs 
to  eftablilh  this  point.  Inoculators  pardcularly  hav»  their  cloth«9i  &(u 
daily  expofed  to  the  variolous  mkfxns,  yet  they  do  not  convey  th« 
natural  ima)l-pox  to  others  liable  to  it^  though  during  the  time  of 
preparation  they  jipproaeh  very  near  them,  for  days  and  weeks  pre- 
vious to  inoculation.  We  know  certainly  that  recent  variolous  mat- 
ter, conveyed  near  to  a  perfon  cajhble  of  having  the  diilomper,  ia 
generally  infedUous:  if  it  approach  three  within  the  infedipMS  diftanco, 
B:  is  probable  that  one  of  them  will  i>e  attacked,  in  the  proportioa 
•f  feveral  thooTands  to  one.  Now,  a  perfon,  who  has  been  in  thft 
fimallpox  chamber*  may  inadvertently  convey  the  vaiioloos  matten 
«itber  adhering  to  his  clothes,  hands,  feet,  &c.  Thefe  confideraticas- 
Aew,  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  fmall-pox  is  always 
conveyed  out  of  one  h6uie  into  another,  not  by  miafms  adhering  ca 
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clotlics,  but  by  variolous  ferum,  pas,  or  fcabs.-— *A  caution  sn^ 
)vence  be  fuggefteU  to  medical  and  other  viEtors,  never  to  fit  down  iitf 
the  chamber  of  a  fmallpox  patient. 

*  A  phyfician,  juftly  celebrated  for  his  profcffional  knowledge,  who* 
honoured  this  inquiry  with  a  perufai  in  manufcripty.  m^es  the  foU 
lowing  remark  on  this  goint,  in  anfwer  to  the  2d  ^ry  annexed  to  the? 
Inauiry :  "  Do  the  rules  of  prevention  comprcjicnd  every  qcceilary 
Klfridlion?" 

"  Anf.  to  Query  2.  tf  the  thcor\»  be  trcKr  that  contagion  cannot 
\t  carried  out  of  a*  infcdcd  houfe  by  variolous  effluvia  ablbrbed  ik 
clothes,  &c.  of  medical  attendants.  Sec,  no  ncceflkry  refbi6lion  feenu 
to  be  omitted.  But  1  know  many,  whom  no  arguments  will  convince-y 
that  the  fmall.pox  was  not  brougkcinto  their  families  by  furgeons,* 
apothecaries,  &<:." 

*  To  this  objeilioa,  I  reply,  that  medical  attendants,  it  is  well 
known,  carry  variolouf  matter  in  their  pockets  for  the  pnrpofe  of 
inoculation,  (bmetimes  perhaps  not  fufHciently  clofed  from  the  exterv 
nal  air ;  and  it  may  alio,  now  and  then,  accident^dly  flick  to  theit 
clothes,  hands,  feet,  2cc. 

*  It  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  it  may  feem,  to  a  ibpcr* 
idal  ob{erver,»to  aicertain  whether  the  variolbus  miafms  are  abibrDe4 
hy  clothes,  &c.  fo  as  to  become  infectious.  If  this  were  the  cafe,^  no 
perfbn  could  pofltt)ly  go  into  an  infcded  chamber,  eithte  oil  duty  or 
by  accident,  brut  his  clothes,  and  every  thing  around  him,*  wottUI 
inevitably  be  rendered  peftilential.  Nothing  Ids  than  a  total  fepara* 
tjon  of  patients  in  the  imall-pox,  and  all  their  attendants,  from  thoT^ 
who  are  liable  to  the  difiemper,  would  be  a  fufiident  focurity  ftovk 
mfedion.  To  effod  this,  reflations  would  be  required  that^  are  ab** 
ibiately  impradtcable  in  this  free  country.  It  may  be  imaging  that  it 
r«li-houfe  would  anfwer  the  purpofe.  It  has,  in  fadt,  been  fucctft* 
fiiliy  ufed,  for  this  end,  in  remote  fmall  towns,  where  the  fmaU-pos^ 
rarely  occurs  ;  where  it  infers  bat  a  fewy  and  thofe  generally  growth 
per(ons.  But  in  large  towns,  where  the  diilemper  is  confiandy  pre-^ 
&nt,  almoin  all  the  poor  natives  are  infedted  while  children.-  If  aiv 
infant  be  atuckedy  and  carried  to  the  peft-honfe,  the  feelings  of  a 
flootber  would  not  fufier  it  to  go  alone,  even  in  the  moft  arbitrary 

Sovemment.  If  Hie  have  other  fmall  children,  they  wouki  periHi  ai^ 
ome  without  her  afllftanccy^  and  mull  therefore  go  into  the  peft>hoiif<> 
along  with  her.  Unfupmountible  embarraifinent  would  arife,  if  we 
ibppofe  only  fen  fuch  families  to  be  admitted  at  the  fame  ttme^ 

*  Let  «ia  farther  confider  ibme  of  the  innumerable  diftculties'  of  ^ 
preventing  the  propagation  of  the  fmali^pox,  if  .clothes,  cxpofed  tx^ 
tha  vanoloos  miafms,  were  rendered  infe^ions.  The  ntAoie  external 
iituface  of  the  clothes,  and  perfotf,  of  eiverj^  vifitor,  maft  be  always 
caataminated,  on  returning  out  of  the*  (ick  chambor,  and  would  cor^ 
vey  the  diftemper  to  all  liable  to  it,  who-  foon  approach  thenv  alter 
iuch  contamination.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Ihis  peftileniial  quality 
can  be  difcemcd  by  any  of  our  ienfes.  The  Buafaia  adher^  V9 
^thes  cannot  be  feen,  nor  even  imeh,  that  1  ever  heard  ^  N4^ 
pra^cal  reftridk>nt  could  ^^^y  be  dievifed,  much  lefs  executed,  m 
prevent  kch  fecrct,  (ubtile,  and  onlufpiciouft  d^Pgir.    Under  a  g«« 
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DickronV  ft^cmbts  of  Ae  Crjptogdmkus  Plants.  fj 

wtxti  convi^on  of  thefe  fappofed  difficalties>  the  point  is  given  up  in 
^k^pair.  No  attetfipt  h  made  to  d^fttt^  tbe  poiiba.  ft  is  ^llo<(r^  to 
))e<irelersly  fcattered  amoAg  mankiod^  choagh  the  Well-known  cifife 
of  a  mortal  malady ;  becaufe,  according  to  the  opinion  which  hat 
long  and  univcrfaliy  prevailed,  other  means,  titterly  beyond  oor 
power  to  piWent,  are  equally  tapable  of  prodndiig  the  mifchitf. 

'  But  1  argue,  that  the  variolous  poifon,  in  xht  Torof)  of  ferum,  ym^ 
and  fcab,  by  impregnating  the  air  near  it,  is  the  fole  meant  oTln^ 
fefiion.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  the  difficulty  of  prevention 
is  lefslhanon  the  former  fuppofition,  beyond  all  companion.  Th^. 
|)Oifony  in  this  form,  may  be  feen,  and  eafsly  dellroyed.  ^  One  vlfitol 
m  ten  or  twenty  may  poflibly  convey*  out  of  an  infeflioas  room,  fome 
of  the  variolous  matter  capable  of  doing  mifchief.  It  may  acciden- 
tally adhere  to  fome  part  of  his  clothes  or  peHbn*  Bat  deanlintft 
alone,  which  the  inftind  of  nature  loggeHs*  and  ibcial  habits  impf<|ve^ 
woald  be  fully  fufficienc  to  prevent  the  commaiucatioti  of  infeAiofi» 
except  by  peWbnal  intercourie  with  the  pattenc.  li  this  coodofioa  b# 
admitted,  may  not  the  varioloas  poilbn  be  prevented  froo^  iDJoriif 
mankind,  with  at  much  eaie  and  certainty  at  arieoic^  lanrel,  or  aftj 
other  poifon  ?  *  , 


Aar.  Xlli..  Jacobi  Dtfifim  F^dtmks  flmimmm  Gnffgfeidtmnm 
BritMmni^t:  A  F^^dculus  •ftk$  Crjftvgamow  PlmUs  ^  Gftat^Brit^in^ 
thf  Jamtf  Dickfon.    Qgarto,  4t.    -LoodoQv  ijSj, 

'T'HE^i^Wthor  of  this  little  work,  whot  In  his  knowledge  of 
^  the  oUcureft  vegetables^  is  equal  to  Dillenius  or  Hedwig^ 
propofes  to  give  the  charai^ers  and  defcriptioot  of  fuch  plants 
of  the  24th  clafs,  as  are  not  defined  by  Hudfon^  CurtiSy  or 
Lightfootj  and  to  determine,  tnore  accurately,  a  few  fpecios^ 
concerning  which  miftakes  have  been  committed.  He  has 
likewife  given  the  figures  of  fuch  as  have  either  not  been  de* 
lineated  at  all>  or  inaccurately.  To  the  few  readers,  whofe 
knowledge  in  botany  renders  thern  capable  of  relifhing  fuch  a 
Work,  tb48  may  be  recommended  in  the  warmeft  manner.  Iq 
the  mean  time,  if  we  do  not  judge  amifs  of  Mr.  Dickfon'a 
Ikill,  we  think  the  public  voice  ou^ht  to  call  upon  him  for 
fomething  better  than  mere  nomenclature.  To  him,  who  has 
So  often  contemplated,  with  an  obfcrvant  eye,  the  perplexed 
tribcs^  of  LickcBs  and  Fungi,  Nature  muft  have  revealed  fome 
iecrets  concerning  their  changes,  and  oeconomy :  and  he  ought 
not  to  fuil^er  ut  to  envy  him,  much  longeri  tbe.cxcliilive^€» 
.|effion  of  thefe  fecrets. 


D  3  AETi 
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54  iMers  cmirmig  Bimatim. 

Ai^T.  }tlV.  Lettirs  c$$tctfiiinff  Edaci^m:  Adinjfed  H  a  dntlsmam 
itOtring  at  ibi  Umverfiiy.  O£t&?0»  4^.  boaids.  Rmngt9ii.  Lon* 
don,  17S5. 

npHESE  letters,  as  we  are  told  In  the  prefiice,  ^*  were,  in 
-*■    reality^  written  from  motives  of  friendfbipy  and,  from  the 
fame  motives,  are  fent  into  the  world,  as  the  author  wiflies  to 
be  a  friend  to  ivtry  man  living*''    But,  in  reality^  we  cannot 
accept  of  this  apology  for  their  publication,  as  they  can  be  of 
little  fervice  to  any  man  livings  who  is  above  twelve  years  of 
age     The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  I^atin  languages,  tne  revo- 
lutions of  literature  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  poetry,  hi- 
ilory,  logic,  philofophy,  theology,  in  ihort,  the  whole  circle 
cf  the  arts  and  fciences,  are  all  treated  of  in  3O0  pages ;  and 
treated  in  fuch  a  common,  fuperiicial,  flovenly  manner,  as  to 
awaken  no  curipfity,  and  leave  no  impreffion.    The  author  is 
even  indebted  to  Dean  Swift's  Tritical  EJfay  on  thi  Faadiits  of 
thi  Mind  I  and  reuils  many  of  the  maxims,  and  quotes  many 
cf  the  quQtatiom%  which  are  ridiculed  in  that  excellent  treatife. 
Cui  bono  I  is  the  quefiion  which  every  man  ought  to  put  to 
himfelf,  before  he  writes,  and  much  more  before  he  publifhes 
a  book.     If  it  can  add  nothing  ur  the  ftock  of  knowledge,  or 
elegant  pleafure,  by  new  infoimation,  happy  arrangement,  or 
the  embelliibments  of  ftile,  let  the  author  be  faiisfied  with 
the  praife  of  his  fiiends,  and  with  being  confid^fei  as  the 
Plato,  or  the  Cato,  of  the  village  in  which  he  refides.     It  has 
given  us  much  pain,  in  our  bufinefs  of  reviewingi,  to  be  com* 
pelled,  from  a  regard  to  the  public,  to  mark,  with  our  dif« 
approbation,  the  works  of  many  induftrious  and  honefi  men^ 
who  might  have  been  ufeful  in  their  generation,  but  who  were 
totally  unqualified   for   literary    undertakings.     The  author, 
indeed,  feems  to  appreciate  his  own  merit ;  for  he  confefies,  in 
the  preface,  **  that  he  has   ferved   himfelf  all  he  could  by 
readings   and  does  not  advlfe  thofe  to  read  or  purchafe  his 
book,  whb  can  be  pleafed  with  nothing  but  wit  or  novelty^ 
as,  in  the  matter  of  this  book,  there  is  nothing  witty,  nothing 
new/'     At'the  fame  time,  we  acknowledge  that  thefe  letters 
have  a  good  tendency,  and  that  the  author  is  generally  in  the 
Tight,  except  in  his  enthufiafiic  admiratiqn  of  the  Greek  par- 
ticles, and  the  ten  categories  of  Ariftotle ;  and  his  exceffive 
panegyric  on  Lord  Monboddo;  and  on  the  happy  life  of  a 
country  curate.     1  o  gratify  the  reader*s  curiofity,  we  ihall 
cxtraft  from  the  26th  letter. 

*  h'tt  neceffiuy  to  obf(prve,  that  poetry^tt  produ6tiveof  mod  inno- 
rent;  moft  conftant,  and  the  fnblimeft  kind  of  delight  ?  No  maa 
of  cCDomon  icofe  aod  coaunoD  feeling  has  ever  called  this  in  ^^uef- 

uon; 
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^OD ;  and  to  go  tbont  jnxmog  it»  would  be  mach  the  fidne  as  to 
make  a  tbcorem  of  the  ^aineft  axiom  of  Eoclid,  and  t^en  proceed 
to  (hew  the  troth  of  it  ui  a  rcgalar  demonftratioii.  lIMuubever  haa 
been  (aid  of  learning  in  general,  of  its  tendency  to  polilh,  to  enliven^ 
and  recreate  the  snind,  oiay  perhaps  be  viore  pamcularly  appli^  to 
all  good  poetry,  the  fort  of  poetry  1  here  mean.  How  thaduiu,  then, 
ihould  we  be  to  indulgent  Nature — though,  (he  has  ordainMthat 
troth  (hall  be  placed  at  iome  diftance  from  us,  Imt  has  given  os  withal 
aa  indiftible  deiire  to  inquire  .after  it;  which  infoiry,  at  the  fame 
6tte,  is  to  be  attended  with  laboar  and  much  trouole  i^^yt^,  never* 
thelefsy  how  thankful  fhonid  we  be  to  her  for  having  kindly  provided 
this,  and  the  other  iot  arts,  to  relieve  and  amufe  ns,  encouraging 
Qs  in  our  purfuit,  and  rendering  it  lefs  difficult,  as  weU  as  left 
tedious  ! 

^  *  Bat  il»  is  not  an.    Good  poetry  tends  ^(b  to  improve  ns  in 
wtoe-^to  invigorate  and  confirm  every  liberal  and  maidy  notion. 

<  A  jnft  tafte  in  the  elegant  arts  has  great  affinity  and  connexion 
with  the  moral  tafte.  B9Ch  of  them  difcover  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Fafhion,  temper,  and  education,  have,  an  influence  to  vi* 
tiase  both,  or  to  preferve  them  pure  and  untainted ;  neither  of  them 
are  arbitrary  ilor  k>ca],  being  implanted  in  human  nature,  and  go« 
vemed  by  principles  common  to  aH  men  *.  Should  it  be  faid,  that 
a  amcd  and  virtuous  turn  of  mind  is  to  be  acquired  rather,  and  im- 
proved, from  ftndylng  the  fcitfnces,  ftill  it  mult  be  allowed  that  the 
liberal  arts,  and,  above  all  others,  that  of  poetry,  affift  very  much  in 
giving  k  that  quicknefs,  and  all  that  elegance  and  delicacy,  which, 
enables  it  to  exert  itfeLf^  on  every  occa£oo,  with  becoming  dignity ' 
and  propriety.* 

There  are  fome  verfes  inteiiperfed  through  this  colledion  ; 
and  it  is  but  doing  juftice  to  our  author  to  fay,  that  bis  verfe 
IS  equal  to  his  profe.  Writing  is  a  noble  art,  but  a  very  in- 
different trad^. 


*  *  See  Lord  Kiumes's  Elements  of  Crlticifm— the  Introduc- 
aion.* 
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M  O  N  T  H  L  V    t  A  t  A  t  <:>  G  tJ  £. 

;  C)W  jfJ^ATt/if-Rr,  1786- J 

'ip HIS  it  a  fq)ot)lication  of  a  none!  of  coniider&ble  ment«»  whiok 
af  pQarod  about  thirty  yirars  ago,  under  the  title  of  '[he\4d'vifituru 
9/  Jams  Rambiti  and  which,  though  ic  deferved  a  better  fore,  fooA 
-after  ito  appearaacr  was  totally  for^tten.  The  editor  has  much  in^* 
proved  ^his  work,  by  retoaching  the  language  throughout ;  and  tte 
^blic  are  obliged  to  him  for  thus  prefenting  them  wic^  a  more  inno- 
•^rent  and  int^reftiDg  amufement  than  they  will  find  in  nineteotlis  of 
jOur  .modern .  novels . 

Jb  this  work  there  is  ^eat  variety  of  chara£l^{  the  author  is  apl 
^^dicient  in  humour,  and  kaows  how  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  fenA. 
.  ^ICty.  VV^hile  he  endeavours  to  isxcite  fumriie,  or  kc^  the  attentioa 
awake,  he  never  lofes  fight  of  nature  and  pobability.  To  this  we 
4nay  add,  that  he  inflruds  whik  he  amoiCps,  and  through  his  vajwua 
tale  is  a  teiicher  of  virtue. 

4la¥.  «^.'   Ji  Tmtr  A  ErmeHoiMlU%  cdntmnh^^  iefiits  m  Acdmmi  ^ 
^  f^k^^  ^kriensy  -iHui  Qimofities  vfChmtilly^  jgnd  6f  fh^  Mar^tth 
di  Girardin*i  be^uttiful  Seat  of  LrmenomjilU^  a  partic^iar  D*/crifMI$ 
^^he  T^mb  4f  J.  J,  R^ufiau :  nmtb  Anecdottiy  ne*vir  btfort  fuf^^jhtd^ 
of  that  celebrated  and  Jingular  Man.    I2pu>.  2  s,     fiecket     1785. 
Whether  or  no  the  pamphlet  before  us  was  intended  for  a 'catch* 
5^nily,  we  are  unable  to  decide.     The  Jfuthor  alFeds  the  air  of  a  mai^ 
of  independence  and  eafe.    The  evidencci  however,  of  Ids  tidt  !^ 
in  favour  of  the  hy4>othefi$  we  have  ilated      Jt  has  alfo  ai  evidence 
xnuch  llroneef  to  iu^pport  it;  the  na^nby  pamby,  unmeaning  fUle  of 
^  "co^npoimon.    1  hofe,  in  the  inean  tune,  yrhok  cariolity  is  excit^ 
for  the  meaneit  and  moft  trivial  circu^iftance  relative  to  RouiTeao, 
will  not  ne^led  even  the  tour  to  Ermenonville     As  a  fpecimen  of 
what  they  are  to  expe£^,  we  will  feied  the  inftance  of  a  pyramid, 
which  KouiTcatt  is  faid  to  have  er^led  to  the  pafioral  poets     Anq 
though  thi«  immort^  genius  had  a  very  ilender  (kill,  either  in  the 
Greek  or  the  £ngli{h  languages,  we  efle^m  the  nam^  to' be  happily 
felefted.    The  pyramid  is  infcrit)ed  to  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Gc.ncr, 
and  Thompfon ;  and  it  the  toot  of  tl^e  pyrapid  lies  a  ftone  facre4 
to  the  mepory  of  Shenfione.    A|nong  a  variety  of  other  inicnptiona. 
in  the  gardens  of  Ermenonville,  the  toUowing  effufion  of  RouiTeau, 
in  confeqnence  of  the  ihelier  he  received  from  a  iudden  ^prm  in  a 
gvdtiQf  ^B  charMteriftic  of  the  (nguliQ'ity  of  his  d^fpo^tiom 
■  J*  Fhs  (u,  pajofft,  cettf  rocbe  icrajk? 

EUe  merit  e  tn  re^eS : 
Efle  a/ervh  *9uU  brute  qi^dU  efi^ 
tm  wjdtyr  U  vim  Kmwnii*^^  ^ 
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Mvamta^  iyThmuisSHrte.  8vo.  68.  board*.  Robfcrtfon^  lyS^* 
The  eitaytft  iniPcinii^  ito  thiit  liis  pretenfions  to  *  work  of  tJus  im* 
portance  ^e  founded  on  many  years  experience  in  the  taanageroe  A  of 
large  tra^s  of  land,  in  different  p^rts  of  England*  botli  as  a  farmer 
«ik1  land.fteitrard ;  ^nd  exptmatts  on  Afe  iTJiir|r  th^t  yn^y  fat  done  tm 
Iwid  bv  mjudicioirt,  ofr  by  poor  tcttatrts  '^bo  tiitta|€tto  tnaketbfe 
fMA  of  it  in  a  fttort  titte.  A  hnd  iufvtyor  oriabd  fteward  \vb6  is  t 
4kfid  fbrwyor,  he  obfervts,  (booM  be  ^rell  ikifltd  fa  a^Cultoire;  bft 
ftouW  cx^tmnc  tv^t^hcr  a  mode  of  hnfb6T>dry  btft  fuJted  K)  tlfie  ibit 
be  adopted  ;  whether  there  are  any  Jrivfcntitgt*  to  bt  dertvtd  fa)tn  th^ 
bowds  of  tLe  eaith,  with  reipe6i  to  ci«y«  aiurl,  haelhsiie,  tr  cball;, 
Uc  the  covenant  the  tenant  holds  hy^  and  htw  far  iris  in  his  power 
to  impovert^  the  land ;  whether  the  iiock  of  every  kind  om  ibdi 
iam  is  the  befl  that  might  be  had,  and  whether  tkeiiberty  ig  Aiflk«pnt, 
cr  too  great  He  then  proceeds  to  deliver  obi<i'vaiioM  and  nilct  con- 
ixrmn|  ioils,  ploughing,  the  cultivation  of  fedU,  tattle  aad  kocfes. 
he  difcouT^es  on  ancient  and  modem  hufbairiry,  the  ufc  aodab«6  of 
Jcafes,  bnilding  on  fanns^  and  the  msu^eAent  of  fen  litxA*. 

Many  of  our  author's  iDaxims  appear  to  be  fotidt  as  beiqg^htwn 
from  a^ual  experience.  But  he  would  olicioufly  ^encroach*  ki  dte  dik- 
rafter  of  land  fteward,  on  the  liberty  of  the  fatm^r. 

AtLT,   1 8.    J  CUJfical  DiStwarj  ^f  4be  Vu^m-  T^^fgne^    8vo«  j|f, 

boards.     Hooper^,  lyS^. 

The  compiler  of  this  extraordinary  perfoonaace  jn^fe&s  to  Jiave 
employed  much  learning  and  induftry  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  A«  wc 
pretend  wot  to  be  judges  of  Ijis  metit*.,  and  as  we  am  Milling,  wbea^ 
<n*cr  k  h  poftble,  to  iirffer  every  ttian  to  plead  his  own  «atffe  at  the 
t)ar  of  criticiim,  we  will  prefent  oar  readers  wMi  ftine  ^edmens  of 
bar  «uibor'fi  peHfortnance. 

"  Hop-o-MY-THUMB,  a  diminiH<it«per|bli,  Mn  W  ^^onkti ;  Hit 
wafi  Aich  a  hop-o-myjthamb,  that  a  pigeoB»  £ttng  o&ber  ikoaldci^ 
fnight  pick  a  pea  oat  of  her  a — e. 

*^  MedXar.,  vulgarly  called  an  <^3en  ai^e»  of  Which  it  jb  nor^ 
txvlf  than  ddicately  iaio,  that  iwleit  tt  is  ai  rottoi  as  A  C«^  it  i» 
not  worth  a  t-^t 

**  Ru7fiM  the  devil  4  mitf  fh  rugin  ncA  ihi  euffin  fuitr^  Ml Ut  fh 
ffOrmoMhck  thrim  nmtb  ks-kimcbin*  ahout  hh  coiquanvn^  iliay  the  devil 
take  the  juftice,  and  kt  tkc  oonftable  be  barbed  with  hu  children 
4iboQt  his  neck. 

••  Stow»  you  h^TC  fald  vnoogli  ;  JUw  yowf  wddi  and  float  *tm 
Jhr  rhi  c$v$rfth€  ken  can  cmt  'm i  you  havefaid  enough,  tke  manx»^ 
<|he  bonfe  imderlUiids  yoa. 

^  BAfBJLs  JM  THfwoop^  TOgoes  iiithe  tocks  Off iUory. 

•*  A>A  AVD  c^Baciev,  hfTkai  biul  air  and  exeiciic  j  i,e.hehaa 
been  whipped  at  t^e  cartas  tail. 

*«  'P-ts,  he  wifl  p-  fs  when  te  canVwkiillc.  i. «.  be  will  be  hlwged\ 
Getnte-Teadet,  if  thon  art  tmnded  to  be  a  learned  man,  the  volume 
^€S^K  iu!»  with  proper  appUca^zvs,  iriH  Tirobsbl7  win  thee  comf^ 
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58  M^UTHLr^CATAlM^M.^Mf/iamMU^ 

jnafter  of  that  polite  and  harmonioat  langaage  wlitch»  it  feeotti  Is 
ibmetimes  called  pedlars  French,  and  ibmetiines  St.  GUef*a  Greek. 

Art*  19.  Tht  Cafe  of  Mr,  Suthirland^  late  Judg$  rf  tin  Vice  Jdm^ 
rftlty  Court  of  Minorca,  Jiatid  in  a  Mtmorial  to  the  King.  4to.  «• 
Kcarfly,  1785. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  treated  the  aadior  with  an  extreme  oe* 
glefl  and  infult,  on  the  fubjed  of  matters  in  which  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Sutherland  retaliates  with  more  fpint  than  prudence^ 
His  cafe  is  a  hard  one ;  but  though  his  remonftrances  may  procure  to 
him  the  fympathy  of  a  few  individuals,  it  is  not  probable  that  thty 
will  operate  to  his  adual  advantage. 

AitT«  20.  Thi  Will  nvbieh  tbi  Lmw  mahs ;  9r  how  it  £f^fis  of  a 
ptrfon^s  eftatCi  in  caji  he  £it  without  will  or  teftament.  Shewing  in  a 
flainf  ea/}f  and-  comprehenfive  manne^^  how  a  man^s  family  or  re^ 
lotions  will  be  intitUd  to  bis  real  and  perfonal  efiaii,  and  ho^  the 
fame  is  fuhje3  to  the  dsfcharge  of  his  debts  :  Likewifi  bow  the  debts 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  Adndnifirator^  and  to  'whom  thejurflus  of  the 
ferfonal  eftate  is  to  be  difiributed^  purfaant  to  the  flat.  22  CT  23  Car, 
JL  the  I.  Jac,  11^  and  the  Cufioms  of  the  City  of  London^  and  Province 

f  rfYork.  By  Peter  Lovelafs  of  the  Inner  7emple,  Gent.     8vo.  25.6d.* 
Uriel,  London,  17S5. 

This  treatife  it  founded  in  titility,  and  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  diligent  in  the  fabrication  oi  it.  He  is  intitled,  notwithilanding, 
to  no  literary  praife.  He  is  a  laborious  drudge,  and  neither  a  great 
lawyer,  nor  a  man  of  letters. 

Art.  21.    AColUaion  of  J3s  or  Laws  paffed  in  the  State  of  Maffa* 
chstfetts  Ba^f  relative  to  the  American  Loyalifts  and  their  Property.- 
8vo.  Stockdale,  London,  1789. 
It  is  fufiicient  with  regard  to  this  publication  to  obferve,  that  it  haa 

the  appearance  of  being  genuine. 

Art.  22.  TbeXJnt'verfal  Calculator  i  or  the  Merchant's,  Tradefman*s 
and  Family  Apftant.  Being  am  entire,  new,  and  complete  fet  of 
Tables  ad^ed  for  dealers  in  every  branch  of  trade,  by  «wholeJale  or 
retail,  and  all  families.  Shewing,  at  one  view,  the  amount  or 
value  of  any  number  or  quantity  of  goods  or  merchandife,  from  one  to 
ten  thoufand,  at  all  the  various  prices,  from  one  farthing,  in  regular 
frogreffion,  to  thirty  Jhillingsi  ift  i%o  different  tablet.  Alfo,  at  the 
foot  of  each  table  is  throvfn  the  divifon  of  the  pound,  yard,  ISc. 
There  are  alio  added  twentyfeven  tables,  Jhewing  the  exchange  of 
bills,  commsfionor  brokerage  on  goods,  isfr.     And  tables,  Jhewing  the 

\  dmount  ofanyfalary,  income,  expence,  Cffr.  by  the  day,  vseek,  months 
or  year.  By  John  Thompfon,  Accomptant  in  Edinburgh,  Author  of 
the  tables  of  intereft,  and  tables  for  calculating  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 

f   grain.    8vo.  5s*  Creech,  Edinburgh.    Dilly,  London,  1785. 

^  This  talkative  dde-page  Efficiently  explains  the  contents  of  the 
prefent  performance  :  And  we  have  to  remark  to  its  advantage,  that 
It  i^rinted  with  uncommon  accuracy* 
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Moin'fiiV  Cataiooui.    MfiAm  wr. 

AitT.  23.  Lavi  h  a  Viihge :  A  Nmftl^  njoriitm  fy  S.  W^livpt^ 
Juibor  of  the  Errors  of  Nature.  2  vols.  X2jnOd  51.  fewtd.  Shepper-. 
con  and  Reynolds.     London,  17^^. 

To  encourage  fidelity  in  love  and  the  nnifonn  exercife  of  benevo- 
lence are  the  intentions  of  this  pbrfonnance.  It  breathes  a  happf 
fpirit  of  virtue ;  and  may  have  its  ufe  in  a  diiToIute  age.  It  is  abnove 
mediocrity,  and  is  written  in  a  tolerable  ftile.  We  conceive,  how- 
ever,  that  the  incidents  are  too  few,  and  fometimes  too  romantic. 

Aar.  24.    ^bi  Sinahr^    A  Novell  in,  a  Series  tf  LSttirjy  fyaLa^  ^ 
3  vols.  i2mo.7s.  6d.  Sewed.  Lane,  London,  1785. 
An  infipid  mediocrity  characterizes  thefe  volumes.    It  is  a  tafk  to 
read  them.    There  are  three  perfonages  wichout  chara^ers ;  inddeots 
devoid  of  intereft ;  and  an  endlefs  hoftility  againU  tafte  and  natnre, 

AaT.  25.  A  Pocket  Vaik-wieatm  through  Montnouthjhire,  and  part  of 
South  Wales  ;  eontaimng  a  particular  defcription  of  the  '<viewSf  aui 
eui  account  of  the  oTitiquities^  curiofitiesy  i^c.  in  the  counties  ofMou-* 
mouthy  Glamorgan^  Carmarthen y  and  Brecknock y  in  the  year  1785, 
By  a  Gentleman,  i2mo.  is.'bd.  Bew,  London,  1789. 
This  gentleman  is  neither  well  informed  nor  entertaining.    His  ^ 

Darradve  is  flirofy  throughout ;  and  he  cannot  boafl  of  the  fmalleft" 

degree  of  merit. 

Art.  26.  A  Letter  to  the  Re*v.  S.  Badcocky  the  Monthly  Re<vie*wer» 
In  which  his  Uncharitahlene/sy  Ignorancey  and  dhufe  of  Dr.  Prieftiey^ 
4sre  ixpofed.  By  Edward  Hamvood,  £>.  0,  8vo.  J  s.  Bent,  1 785. 
The  gaitulity  of  a  iuperannoatea  pedant. 

Art.  27.     Abelard to  Eloifa;  an  Epifle,     IVith  a  new  Account  9f 

their  UnteSy  and  references  to  t^eir  original  correfpondence.     llffiO# 

•  [No  printer's  name  ]  ^ 

The  account  of  Abelard  and  Eloifa,  which  is  now  before  us,  hat 

'  little  to  recommend  it.    The  author  had  no  new  materials  from  which 

to  compile  ;  and  his  ftile  and  manner  are  cold  and  anaffe^ing.     His 

epiftle  from  Abelard  to  Eloila  is  fuperior  to  his  narrative.    It  contains 

fome  expreffive  lines;  but  it  deferves  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  £ni(hed 

or  happy  poem. 

A»T.  28.  ^he  Beauties  of  the  Brinfldad :  or^  a  Sketch  of  the  OppofU 
ticn  :  a  Poem  ;  interfperjcd  with  Notes.    No,  L  8vo.   is,  Stockdi^ 

If  we  were  partial  and  prejudiced  enough  to  decide  upon  the  me* 
jit  of  adminifh-ation  and  the  oppoiition,  by  the  literary  productions 
of  the  refpedive  parties,  and  particularly,  as  in  the  preient  in* 
fiance,  by  the  criticifm  on  the  Rolliad  and  the  Beauties  of  Brinf- 
leiad,  we  (hould  fay  that  the  Foxites  were  intitled  to  honour  and 
immortality,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  fridnds  were  the  mod  ar- 
rant bunglers  and  pretenders,  that  ever  impofed  themielves  upon  the 
world  for  men  of  abilities  and  genius. 

Art.  29.  ^he  Romp :  a  mujical Entertainment ^  in  two  jf^s ;  altered fxom 
^    Lrve  tn  the  City ;  hy  Mr.  Bickerfiaff^  as  it  has  been  aQed  at  thelheatres 
Royal  ist  Dublin  and  York,  and  no*w  performed  at  the  7  heatre  Royal 
in  Drmrj hone.    8vo.  is.  Lowndes.    London,  1786. 

Wo 
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We  eaii<)ifco?«r  no  oient  in  thit  jnufictl ^nteraiiunieiit«  Ik 
poiac  both  of  {doc  and  tompofttion  it  is  traly  defpicable.  We  art 
ivilling  to^fcribe  the  run  it, has  had,  lot  fo  much  to  the  bad  tafte 
#i'  die  town,  at  to  (he  incomparable  comic  powert  of  Mrs.  Jordan  : 
it  is  to  be  w|fbed,  howeYer»  that  they  were  employed  on  more  rcf^ 
pedtble  materialt* 

ARt.  30.  Tbe  Potvir  of  Fnin0fp,  a  poetical  Sfijiii.  8vo.  ts.  Bew, 
London J  \^tK, 

.    The  author  ot  this  Spiftle  pTD&fles  to  entertats  a  flmenk  friends 

Aiip  for  the  beaateous  £liza     The  purity  of  this  atudimeat  will  ap« 

pear  firom  the  ^arpt^  with  which  it  is  expteflird. 

<  The  ^ddrfsy  pleas'd,  with  partial  eye  farvey'd 
The  heart  that  early  had  her  call  obey'd : 
*Twas  then  Eliza  lelt  a  mutual fiame  \        ^ 
Her  beaateous  bofocn  throbb'd  at  friendfliip^s  namr: 
We  met  the  goddefs  in  the  iacred  grove— 
The  grove  once  facred  to  Eliza's  Uw, 
Let  her  my  nvarmth  with  e^al  warmth  return ; 
V/iA, tfua/ traufport^  i^I rapture,  burn: 
Let  her  pure  efes  difplay  thy  power  e&wne. 
Whene'er  the  preilure  of  ner  band  meets  wfw.' 
Friendihips  with  theyWr,  although  they  may  begin  in  H^^irif^ 

generally  ebd  in  the  7^. 

PIVXKITY. 

Art.  51.  fhf  JdvoHtages  <f  SuMda^  S<b$9ls9  a  Sermoti,   kj  the  Xev. 

Jpbn  Benmet,    Ca^dl,  London* 

The  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the  lower  raak^s  in  England  have 
been  long  notorious,  and  are  equally  (hocking  to  us  as  men  and  as 
ChriiUans.  That  the  want  of  inftru^ion  in  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue  is  at  the  bottom  of  thefc  diforders,  cannot  be  called  in 
qufeftion.  The  amiable  Mr.  Howard,  the  friend  of  man^  has  the 
Jc^loiying  remark,  *  There  are  few  criminals  or  prifoncrs  in  Switz* 
erland,  becaufc  care  is  taken  to  give  the  children  a  religious  edtfcatiom^^ 
He  makes  the  fame  obfcrvation  on  Scotland,  and  affignsihe  follow- 
ing realbns  J  '  partly  the  fhamc  and  difgrace  annexed  to  imprifon- 
weat ;  p^dy  the  fdemnity  with  which  oaths  are  adminiftered,  and 
trials condirded;  but  chiefly  the  general  fobricty  of  manners^  pro. 
duced  by  the  c^re  which  parents  and  miniftcrs  take  to  inlfrua  the 
Hfing  generation.*  To  extend  thefe  advantages  to  England,  Sunday 
fchools  have  been  inlBtutcd  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  at- 
tended with  remarkable  fucccfs.  The  Sermon  before  o^  which  re- 
pommends  thi»  inltitution,  is  fenfible  and  fpirited. 

Art.  32.  Jn£xpoJiti<m»flf(nab*sFiJi<m,'Cbap.FLwbereiMisp9intedout 
ajlrongfimihtudi  betmnxt  'mbatisfaid  in  it,  mnd  4  tbe  Infiiaiw  of 
Pumfiments  on  tbe  Papi/is,  by  tbe  fFitu^s.  Rev.  XL  6.  By 
Robert  Ingram,  J,  M.  Fiear^of  JVermingferd  and  Bexted  4m  Efiet. 
Svo.  6d.  Rivington,  London,  1784.  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  numerous  are  tb^ 

d^gy^of  dii«  kiogdomi  that  they  Ihoald  diilribute  thcmfdves  into 
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0^  ntny  cltfles.  and  be  occupied  in  as  Ytrioos.paHbits,  as  the  fA^ 
very  of  che  city  of  London.  Mr.  Ingram  15  one  of  the  nightmes 
of  thcolofiry^  mid  iearches  for  g^  where  a  plain  and  modeft  ChnCm 
UtLti  woold  not  prefume  to  obtrude  bis  inquiries.  He  has  already 
publifhed^  in  the  fame  voluminous  fiile.  An  Explanation  of  the  Se- 
ven Viab,  and  the  Seven  laft  Plagues,  and  Qhfervations  on  the  Tw9 
Witncfics  clothed  in  fackxloth.  ••  Sq  again,"  fay>  onr^author,  "4>f 
their  jBu/tin^  up  the  heavins  that  it  ream  trot,  is  typified,  their  being 
debarred  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptui^s,  fo  cbfolntely  neccflary  for  their 
erowth  and  improvement  in  all  Chridian  graces  and  virtues  V  After 
Uiis  fj^cimen  the  reader  will  not  doubt  of  pur  author*s  fkill  in  de^ 
Teloping  what  is  obfcore,  and  elucidating  what  fs  unintelligibfe. 

AnT,  33.  Jhe  Duties  9/ tbt  Parocbi^  CUrgf  of  the  Church  of  England 
conpdmd^  in  a  Charge  deli'vered  to  thf  CUrgf  of  the  Di$cefe  ofBtuigor^ 
0t  the  primary  lOjttation,  b(ld  in  the  Mantps  ofAugufi  and  oeftemhir^ 
1784,  By  John  ^  Lord  Bi/hof  of  Bangor.  To  'which  is  addid^  af$ 
Appendix i  containing  Dire^iom  concerning  the  Injlrunwnts  proper  to  hf 
brought  for  obtaining  Orders  f  ^c,  Together  *witb  fome  other  M^tirs^ 
4to.  2s.  Davis,  1785. 
■  A -plain  and  nfeful  difcourie^  worthy  of  its  author. 

A%T.  34,     An  Ifay  9n  the  Re^ufords  of  Eternity.    450.   is.    Johnfon, 

London,  178^. 

This  difcourfe  gained  the  annnal  prize  which  Mr.  Norris  inSitutci 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  We  can  fay  /////rmore  in  its  pi^fe^ 

Art.  ^^.     The  Di*vini  Jrchite^^  a  Sermon ^  by  Dr,  Additigtoe^* 

A  wretched  piece  of  henwi  compofi»on. 
Aa*r.  36.     The  Dying  Beiiever,  a  Funeral  Sermon  y  by  the  fame  * 

The  title-page  of  this  SerMon  is  furrounded,  as  ufual,  by  a  large 
ingubriont  margin  ;  and  contains  feven-and-twenty  lines,  whicb  ar» 
by  much  the  bck  in  the  performance.    * 

Art.  37.     Sermons,  adapted  to  the  Family  and  Clofet.    By  the  late  Rev. 

JF.  iVebb.  Buckland,  London. 
n  the  firfl  of  thefe  fermons»  whkh  is  called  *«  Chrlff  the  Covew 
nant  of  the  People,"  our  anthor  tells  us,  that  the  covenant  of  grace 
♦^as  made  in  the  council  of  peace,  between  the  Father  and  the  Son^ 
from  all  eternity,  ar.d  long  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  ther<i 
was  neither  time  nor  place  when  this  contraA  was  made,  its  validity 
may  be  called  in  queftion.  '  By  making  redemption  not  only  piior  to 
thc/tf//of  man,  but  alfo  60  the  ftate  of  innocence,  our  author  does 
not  advert  that  he  involves  the  Deity  in  the  origin  of  moral  eV'il, 
and  makes  him  refemble  a  phyfician,  who  throws  his  patients  into  a 
fever^  that  he  may  have  the  honour  o^  curing  them.  The  third  and 
fburth  fcrmons  are  from  this  text  **  Believe  in  the  lord  Jefus  Chffillv 
tnd'thou  Ihalt  be  faved.'*  After  attempting  to  cxplaift,  in  litverat 
j>ages,  what  faith  is  a<?/,  at  lall  he  informs  us  what  it  ;j,  (p.  106). 
«  That  it  is  rethg  on,  trufiing  in^  and  helie^ving  in  the  lord*  Jeiur 
Chrift*  This  doctrine  of  recumbency  is  well  explained  by  the  Cel^ 
grated  Dr  Barrow.  *  What  would  >vc  think  of  a  ibvereign/'  iay^ 
that  great  divine,  •  who,  in  iiFuing  a  declafaiion  to  his  rcbtllious» 
fbbjcds,  (kottld  laU  them^  that  he  would  receive  ihtm  to  grace  and 
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favoaf«*-4iot  provided  they  would  Wdown  their  arms, 'and  refum  t# 
a  fenfe  of  their  duty*— but  provided  they  would  come  and  roii,  and 
kam^  9Siftumhh  on  his  Son*  The  reft  of  the  fermons  are  in  the  fame 
firain.  We  \ire  informed  in  the  preface,  •  thsit  xJl^c  peculiar  mnde ft f 
0f  Mr.  Webb  prevented  him  publilhing  any  thing  during  his  life.* 
We  wi(h  that  he  had  bequeath«d  a  ixnall  portion  of  that  pMUar  mo^ 
ikfij  to  his  friends* 

P  O  K  T  R  r. 

A*T.  38.     PiShtrefyue  Poetry^  (otififting  9/  Peems^  Odes^  and  Elegies ^  em 

tfmritui  StthjiSs,     By  the  Re<v.  J.  Tea/dale,^  MmJIer  ef  the  Englifif 

Cbapil  at  himdee,     2$.  6d.     Robinfon,  1784. 

The  merit  of  thefe  poems  is  much  above  the  comhion.    In  many 

of  them  the  author  difcovers  a  fertility  of  genius,  rarely  to  be  met 

with  among  the  poets  of  the  prefedt  day  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  fay 

the  whole  will  airord  entertainment  to  the  reader  of  ta((e  and  feeling* 

In  our  opinion,  the  elegiac  poems  are  by  far  the  belt  iA  the  coU 

ledion. 

Aet.  39.    *rbe ^ous  Incendiaries t  orTanaticifmdifflwfed\  etPeenu    By 

a  Lady.  8vo.  2s.  6s.  Hooper,  17S5. 
•  The  riots  in  June  1780,  and  the  fuppofed  aathor  of  them,  arc  the 
/ubjedts  of  this  mock  heroic  poem  ;  in  which  there  is  a  pleafant  vein 
of  fad  re,  and  many  good  lines.  We  wi(h  to  fee  the  fame  pen  em- 
floycd  on  a  better  fubje^,  for  it  certainly  is  not  by  hudibraftics  that 
the  madnefs  of  the  noted  incendiary  is  to  be  cured.  Am  id  ft  four  or 
five  hundred  lines,  it  may  be  expe^ed  there  are  fome  very  indifferent; 
but,  confid^nng  this  poem  as  a  firft  attempt,  which  we  underftaad  k 
is,  the  authorefs  is  iutitled  to  much  indulgence.  « 

Art.  40.    A  Narrative  offaBt  1  fypfe/ed  to  throw  Light  en  the  Hiflory 

of  the  Br i Pol  Stranger^  knokjon  hy  the  Name  of  the  Maid  of  the  At^- 

Jiack,     Trattjtated from  the  French.     8vo.   is,  6d.  Gardener,  n%%. 

We  muft  leave  this  myfterious  affair  to  the  determination  of  fo^e 

future  period.    There  are  fome  reafons,  it  is  true,  for  fuppofing  the 

Briftol  ftranger  to  be  the  foreign  lady  defcribed,  but  there  are  equally 

convincing  Tugati^ue  prpofs  that  (he  is  not.     In  the  mean  time,   this 

jpamphlet  may  be  read  w^h  pleafure  ;   and  we  are  fure  it  will  draw 

the  tear  of  pity  for  the  fufferings  o(  the  fair  mourner^    knewn  by 

the  n^e  of  the  Maid  of  tj^e  Hayftack. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  41.  An  Account  of  the  Epidemic cd  Catarrhal  Fenfer,  cotnmonfy 
ceUltd  the  hifiuenxa  ;  04  it  appeared  in  the  City  and  Enwirems  of  Dur» 
ham^  in  the  Month  of  June^  1782.  To  nuhich  is  prefixed^  a  Difcoe^fi 
on  the  Improvement  of  Medical  Knonvledge,  By  P.  D»  Ltflie^  M.  D. 
f.  R,  S.  (sfc.    Crowder,  8vo.  zs. 

In  the  preliminary  dif<:ourfe  we  difcover  nothing  that  is  particu* 
larly  worthy  of  obfcrvation.  The  account  of  the  influenza  is  accii* 
rate,  and  may  be  ufeful.  Added  to  it  is  a  Letter,  addrefTed  to  the 
author,  on  the  influenza,  as  it  appeared  at  MewCaftle-upon«Tyne» 
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by  John  C1ark»  M.  D»  by  which  it  appear^  that  the  varie^es  of  th^ 
^iibrder  were  dependent  on  circumftancet  of  fituation  fo  diforepant^ 
that  it  is  only  from  the  rniited  reports  of  phy^iant  a'  proper  kiK>w» 
ledge  of  the  diforder  is  to  be  obtained. 

Art.  ^2.     An  Inquiry  into  (hi  Nature  and  Caufes  of  Fi*ver$i    tvith  a 
Re*9iiw  oftbt  le<viral  Opinions  tonarmng  in  proximate  Can  fit,   as  ad" 
wanted  ky  femeral  Authors ;    and  particularly  as  deU<vtred  from  the 
fraSicai  Chair  in  the  Uni*uerfity  of  Edinburgh,    Imhtding  fome  obfer- 
nations  on  the  Exifienee  of  FutrefaBion  in  the  living  Bodj^,  and  the  pro^ 
per  Method  of  Cure  to  he  purfued  in  Fevers,      By  Caleb  Diclun/on, 
M^D.    EUioty  Edinburgh;  Robinfon,  London.     178^. 
Our  author  has  colleded  the  beft  opinions  on  the  nature  of  fevers, 
and  has  digefted  them  into  a  regular  fyllem,  for  the  ufe  of  ftndpnts  ^ 
and  to  fach  this  work  may  prove  of  great  utility,    previous  to  their 
entering  on  a  conrfe  of  inquiry  for  themfelves.    The  do^rines  of 
the  EUUnburgh  fchool  are  principally  adhered  to,  alChough»  in  fome 
infianceSy  Dr.  Dickinfon  widely  differs  from  Dr.CuHen,  and  points 
out  ieveral  inaccuracies  in  the  writings  of  the  latter.     On  the  whok» 
this  Inquiry  is  purfued  with  fpirit  and  judgment :  and  if  not  the  beft 
h  is  at  leaft  one  of  the  beft  views  of  the  prevailing  fydem'of  Patho- 
logy in  fevers. 


For   the   ENGLISH   REVIEW. 

NATIONAL      AFFAIRS. 

For    JANUARY,    1786. 

FOLITICAL    STATE   OP    lUROPS    BOE    THE    VEAE    I78J. 

'THIE  year  1785  b,  perhaps,  the  moft  peaceable  year  the  world  has 
feen  iince  the  aee  of  Auguflas.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  (hut; 
adlual  war  had  cealed  among  all  civilized  and  great  nations;  war- 
like preparations  were  interrupted  by  negociations  for  peace  ;  ambi^ 
lion  of  conqued  feemed  loft  in  a  tbirfl  tor  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  tbq 
ardour  of  mens  minds  have  been  diverted  from  military  to  commcrctal 
lenterpnze. 

At  what  period  of  time,  A  nee  the  world  was  reduced  under  one 
monarchy  by  Caefar,  do  we  find  fuch  general  tranquillity  ?  Internal 
convoliionsy.occaiioned  by  ftruggles  for  the  purple,  and  the  revolt  of 
provinces  ;  the  attacks  of  barbarians  on  the  Roman  frontiers;  and» 
beyond  thefe,  the  fierce  conflifls  of  barbarous  nations  with  one  ano^ 
ther,  agitated  the  world,  in  fome  quarter  or  other,  with  never-ceafing 
hoftjlitie)  and  alarms.  Then  followed  inundations  of  unknown  tribes 
inhabiting  the  vaft^  and,  at  that  time,  unknown  regions  beyond  Htm 
'Danube,  and  the  Rhine ;  thofe  deftroyers  of  nations ;  thofe  fcourgos 
of  Gmi  /    To  thefe  iiiccecded  all  the  barbaricies  and  defolatiiw  of  cl^ 
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Wdo  ti9bitt«r«c)  by  re%iou6  9*^  2u»d  incre^dM  hy  refigious  pntfcn^ 
fmm>  Not  (Mily  wfr^  lioftiJitie^  c^itd  oa  betwQ^^  Uirlfti^mt  i»d 
Mahommedansy  on  the  Tcore  of  teligioB,.  ^Qt»  Qi^  tb«  fam^  {cQre,  be-. 
^w«en  CHfiAians  with  ope  another.  The  Creek  churcl^  was  s^iiixu(c4 
with  mortal  hatred  agai^iA  the  JLatir^  ^ni  the  Latia  chui^h  ^icd 
with  equgl  fury  agair^l  the  Greek.  The  pope^  and  the  c^pp^rors 
divided  the.  weftem  empire  oackr  tkeir  ho^ik  b^osiers;  whife  the 
iucceilbr$  qF  Conl^antine,  in  the  eaft,  were  eodeavcHirii^  to  prqtract 
the  final  dilTpIat-Q^  of  th^ir  govep^pjient,  by  ^r>ng  tip  the  Sarac^s 
againil  the  Turks.  But,  about  the  micldli;  Qi  the  fittfeQih  €e^>t^ry». 
the  race  of  Qthxnan  obtsunecl  poffeCvft  of  the  throc^e.  of  CgiilUatiw 
Dople,  ^d  rt;ta»iving»  f^r  many  y^ar?^  ^he  fpirit  and  \h^  vigour  gf  coc-^ 
^uerors,  har/ailcd  aivd  als^tnued  the  Chriftiaa  p«>ve5  ^i^U  cpuflwt  io- 
▼afiom,  both  by  iea  a(4  laj^d.  And  opw  the  ChrilUans  were  re- 
duced,, ibmeii|nes«  to  the  neceilii^  of  Uyi^ig  aAde  ^i^ofitie$  a^^ong 
thexnfelvcs,  and  w^g  \v^  b,  copfedcc^^y  agaioft  th^ir  CapMQQii 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  caufe  of  qu^wel  ?Ln4  CQnteoUoa  fyf?ng 
op  among  the  Chrill^aa  ftates  and  priucei,  ia  ibe  cm'  with  M^hicR 
they  beheld  the  wcalih  and  the  profpcrity  of  the  rcpubU?  of  Yenicet 
The  league  of  Cambray  was  no  iooner  diAolved,  than  the  policy,  the 
good  fortuoe,  and  the  ambition  of  one  of  (he  principal  confederate^^ 

ili£led  Europe  for  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years^  Fer- 
dinand of  Ao'^gon  acquued»  by  ^ru^f  (he.kipgdom  of  {Maples  and 
Grenada^  and»  by*  marriage^  Caftile,  and  vaft  trea^es  and  iShmenfe 
dominions  in  the  new  wprld.  To  all  thefe  ac<juifitions  his  facceffor^ 
Charles  V.  added  Auftrla  and  th^  Netherlands.  The  wbition  of 
thi&  prince  was  inBamed,  not  (atiated,  by  fo  great  an  inheritance^ 
His  ambition  and  his  qu^reis  vect  tranfmii^tea  ta  his  fon  Philip  IJL 
and  from  him  to  the  miniiters  and  generals,  rather  than  to  the  mind 
of  Philip  m.  Jn  die  mean  tlm^p  the  rcformatoon  fpresd  ^  leal  of 
rdigious  controvert  over  the  face  of  Europe.  The  hoofe  of  Auftria 
^ronited  the  ancient  faith.  The  refgrmisrs  ^rew  themielves,  from 
antipathy  as  .well  as  for  prote^ion*  into  the  ^rmt  qF  it»  opponents. 
And  thns,  from  religious  controvcrfy,  and  from  -Auftrian  Amlntioqw 
few  nations,  from  the  Etixine  to  the  Baltic^  were  free  frosi  the  c^a^ 
mitiet  or  alarms  of  war  from  the  year  i$zo  to  the  conclufipn  of  thj^ 
peace  of  MmiAer  in  1.648.  Other  caiufes»  bcfide^  (h^k^  pr^k^ 
war  between  neighbonring  princes,  which  furnifhedihciter  ^  encottr 
igement'  to  all  who  chofe  to  talce  up  arms  ttiad^  ti^i?  Tpipf  ^ve 


from  the  iiA  Cefars^  to.  the  famons  «ra  jufi  ineAt}oned«  i(  wiU  be 
,4iSc9lt  to  find  aay  fmgk  year  fo  generally  pacific  as  the  4np  j«# 
.dapHsd;  jsr  the  one  on  which  we  have  entered  piomife^  fo  bet  l*|il^ 
jpear  that  one  woold  fix  on,  who  (bouU  be  di^ofod  to  controvert  4)J^ 
pgfiti^  and  to  diijprove  it.  by  anexamplc*  would  probably  beth^ 
fOLS  1516,  when  ati  oniverfal  peace  prevailed  throughout  f^ropcy 
M  the  daft  of  that  war  which  was  excited  and  carried  Qiv  by 
pora»  Jsliot  iL  againft  France*  immediately  after  the  bumiliajuo^  oif 
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tlic  VcnetUm  rq)ubHc  by  the  league  of  Cambray.  Bat^  not  tb  meix. 
tion  the  progrefs  of  the  Spani(h  arms  and  maHTacres  then  in  Aqicricak, 
the  1  arks  were,  at  that  period,  extending  their  conqaefts  in  Afia  \ 
and,  in  the  year  jutt  mentioned,  they  accompliihcd,  by  their  invincible 
arms,  the  redoflion  of  Egypt. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Seven  Ignited  Provinces, 
previous  to  the  general  paciHcation  of  Munftcr,  was,  indeed^  inter- 
rupted by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  from  1609  to  1021.  But  lliil  ho- 
lliliries  were  Carried  on  between  thefe  two  nations  beyond  the  Line. 
War  alfo  continued,  during  that  interval,  by  the  Aulb*ians  and 
Spaniards  on  the  one  fidt,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  aiTilted  by  Ve* 
hice  and  France,  on  the  other.  The  Ufcocchi  too,  a  race  of  mea 
that  had  been  driven  wellward  by  the  incumbent  arms  of  the 
Turks,  to  the  coafts  of  Iftria,  and  who  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
protection  oi  the  Auftrians,  carried  on  a  predatory  war  againft  the 
Venetians.  A  famous  war  too*  of  thirty  years,  was  kindled  in 
Germany,  by  the  pretenfions  of  Frederic,  Eledlor  Palatine,  fupportcd 
by  the  ptocdlant  princes  of  the  union,  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

The  peace  of  Munfter  did  not  compofe  martial  ardour;  for  the  in- 
quietude and  turbulency  of  the  Poles  continued  to.  harrafs  all  their 
iieighboars,  until  they  were  humbledat  laft,  in  1657,  when  they  weie 
forced  to  cede  Ducal  P'ruflia  to  the  Eledor  of  Brandenburg,  and 
to  make  other  conceflions  to  other  princes.  In  1652  a  naval  war 
commenced  betwixt  Cromwell  and  Holland.  Cromwell  alfo  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  he  wrciled  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  In  1654. 
war  alfo  broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  was  con- 
tinued to  the  death  of  Charles  Gudavus  in  1 660.  This  was  fucceeded 
by  a  war  between  the  Emperor  Leopold  on  the  one  part,  and  France 
and  the  l^urka  on  the  other  5  which  was  fcarcely  begun,  when  a  rup- 
ture took  place  between  the  Dutch  and  Charles  II.  of  England: 
nor  was  this  concluded,  before  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XlV.  of 
France,  for  univcrfal  monarchy,  plunged  bim,  in  1672,  in  a  war  with 
a! moil  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  which  lallcd  (ill  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  171*3. 

The  emperor  was  glad  to  accsde  to  this  peace  in  t7i4>  that  h« 
might  be  at  leifure  to  watch,  and  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  th^ 
.Turks;  in  which  budnefs  he  was  employed  till  the  pacification  of 
FaiTxrowitz,  in  1618.  This  peace  was  difgraCeful  to  the  Othmans  » 
but  it  was  necelTiry ;  that  they  might  make  refiftancc,  if  pofBble, 
to  the  prevailing  power  of  Nadir-Shah,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Thamas  Kouli*Khan,.  had  ui'urped,  in  1732,  the  throne  of  Ferfiai. 
iCouh  Khan,  havmg  humbled  the  1  urks,  carried  his  vi^oriotts  aimt 
into  india,  where  he  made  many  conquefts^  and  from  whence  he  car- 
ried o^>  in  1739,  iaimenie  treafures.  Returning  from  indoilan,  \%m 
tonqucrcd  the  Uibec  Tartars ;  renewed  hollilitlei  againlt  the  Turks  ; 
cor  was  his  fury  againft  his  neighbours,  and  even  his  own  {Qbjeda« 
ftUayedy  but  by  his  death,  whicU  happened  id  1747.  Meanwhile 
war  had  again  commenced,  ^t\er  the  death  of  Kouli  Khan,  between 
the  Turks  on  one  Ude,  and  the  Imperialiih  and  KuiTians  on  the  other, 
which  terminated  in  a  peace  very  difadvantageoos  to  the  ioimer. 
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In  t7J'9  firtr  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  an^  Spain.  In 
jj^40,  on  die  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  the  prefcnt  King  of 
ftuffia  conqncrcd,  with  an  irrehftible  army,  various  territories,  which» 
)ie  fifid,  had  been  injorionfly  wrefled  from  his  family.  At  the  famo 
lime  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  and  the  King  of  Spain,  fupported  b/ 
f  rance»  ftt  up  dajms  in  oppoiition  to  the  pragmatic  fanttion,  by 
which  the  undivided  fovcreignty  of  the  Aullrian  dominions  was  vefted 
in  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  This  heroic  Princefs,  mother  to  the 
reigning  Emperor,  wa«  fuftained  in  this  unequal  contcft  by  the  arms 
of  George  II.  of  England  ;  and  hoUilities  were  at  laft  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapdle  in  1748.  By  that  treaty  Silcfia  waa 
guarantied  to  the  King  of  PrufTia.  But  that  penetrating  prince, 
quickly  difcovered  that  the  Emprefs  Queen,  the  femprcfs  of  Ruffia, 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  as  Elcdlor  of  Saxony,  had  formed  a  con- 
cert  for  dividing  among  themfelves  his  dominions.  A  frefli  war  was 
kindled  in  Germany,  which  extended  itfelf  over  the  greateft  part  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  was  continued  until  the  peace  of  Verfailles, 

1763. 

This  peace  was  fcarcely  ratified  when  the  tyth  of  the  world  were 
^ttra^d  by  a  new  conflict,  not  fo  glaring  as  it  was  important ;  the 
braVe  Codlcans  contending  for  liberty,  under  their  general  Pabli,  firft 
;igain(l  their  Genoefe  tyrants,  and  aftcrwai-ds  agamft  the  power  o£ 
>rance.  Great  Britain,  in  the  deep  dumber  of  her  fird  repofe  after 
91  long  and  expeniive  war,  beheld  without  emotion,  at  leail  without 
refilbnce,  this  gallant  people,  fold  by  a  profligate  republic,  and  brought 
under  fubjc£lion  by  an  ambitious  monarchy.  Rapacious  princes  were 
taught  by  this  example  that  the  great  guardian  of^  the  liberties  of  £u* 
rope  was  aftecp,  and  that  they  might  commit  injuries  againft  weak 
Ibites  with  impunity.  Accordingly  the  reduction  of  Corfica  by  the 
French  was  followed,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  j^rtition  of  Poland 
among  three  royal  robbers  ;  and  the  fubveriion,  in  the  fame  year,  bjfr 
An  armed  force,  of  the  civil  conftitution  of  Sweden. 
*  The  unequal  contefl  between  the  French  and  the  Corficans  was  not 
brought  to  a  final  i£ue,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  flill  entertained  fond 
hopes  that  relief  wotdd  be  afforded  to  the  latter  from  fome  quarter, 
when  mntoal  inroads  and  depredations  on  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia  and 
Turkey,  announted  the  approach  of  war  between  thefe  empires.  And 
this  was,  at  Jail,  very  formally  and  emphatically  declared  by  theim- 
prifonment  of  the  Ruffian  ambaflador  at  Conftantinople  in  1767 :  andi 
hoflilities  were  continued  until  the  year  1 774. 

At  this  precipe  period,  as  if  Providence  had  determined  that  the 
chain  of  fnccefTive  wars  (hould  not  yet  be  broken,  the  Britifh  colonilfs 
Sn  America  reftife  to  pay  taxes,  rejed  the  authority  of  the  Britifli  lo- 
giilature,  fend  deputies  xo  PhilaJelfbia,  who  aMme  the  title  of  the 
Congrefs  of  tbt  Thirteen  Untied  Frovincu^  with  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment. The  war  that  was  thence  kindled,  was  prolonged  |>y 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  fide,  againft  the  Americana,  France,^  Spaio^ 
and  Holland,  to  the  year  1783  in  America  and  Euiope;  and  ia 
Afia  till  1784. 

I^ooking  around  us  over  fo  wide  a  range  of  vifion»  and  turning  o<^ 
eyes  to  ^%  fcene  of  Uic  prefcnt  moment,  wc  arc  ftrack  with  the  ob- 
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*ifertati(5ti  With'  which  wc  fet  out  in  this  annual  (w^ef,  and  fdrcdn- 
firming  the  truth  of  which  we  have  made  this  dedudlion  of  fafts  :-!- At 
DO  period  in  tht  hiftory  of  modern  Europe  do  wc  find  peace  abfohitcly 
univerfal  among  all  the  leading  nations,  all  thofe  we  xncan  that  are 
independently  powerful  and  great,  previous  to  the  year  under  review. 
The  Indian  tribes,  with  whom  motion  is  more  natural  than  reil^  and 
revenge  and  rftpine  a  chief  pleafure,  may  threaten  their  civilized 
neighbours  with  the  hatchet.  The  Algerincs,  Arabs,  and  T^artars, 
may  carry  on^heir  qfual  trade  of  depredation ;  and  the  governors  of 
provinces^  in  fo  debilitated  an  empire  as  Turkey,  may  occafionally 
defy  the  fopieme  authority  ;  yet  the  general  ai'peft  of  human  aiFaiifs 
may  be  pacific.  For  fucb  petty  commotions  are  but  like  the  undo)** 
tions  occafioned  in  the  fmooth  deep,  by  the  accumulation  of  pebble** 
and  bear  no  proportion,  or  refcmblance,  to  tboie  powerful  and  con- 
tinued furgcs,  which  a  ftrong  gale  blowing  from  any  point  of  the 
compafs,  railies  in  the  troubled  ocean.  The  great  wmds  from  the  fbiir 
comers  of  the  earth  have  ceafed  to  blow.  Some  fuperior  power, 
according  to  what  the  poets  fable  concerning  ilEolus,  "  prcifcs  thcrti 
down  in  his  fpacious  cavern,  ftruggling  to  get  free,  and  reifa^osthexn 
with  ftrong  chains,  and  the  incumbent  weight  of  mountains  piled  opolk 
their  gloomy  prifon.  The  winds,  indignant  at  their  c.oiifinement« 
oaormur  and  houl  round  every  outlet.  But  .£0! us,  enthroned  on  his 
rocicy  tower^  wields  over  them  his  fceptre,  fooths  their  fpirits  and  mo- 
derates their  rage.  For,  if  he  did  not,  in  their  fury  they  would  itar 
op  earth  and  feas,  and  tofs  them  headlong  in  the  empty  air.  But  tht 
Almighty  Father  of  gods  and  men,  from  an  apprchenfion  of  thif^, 
hath  confined  them  in  their  dark  celk>  and  given  them  a  king  wh6 
may,  according  to  certain  laws,  reprefs,  or,  at  tht  will  ©f  the  Supi  etxie^ 
give  a  loofe  tO  iheir  rage."'* 

Whether  the  ftormy  paflions,  that  ufually  agi^te  the  face  of  the 
World,  are  reft  rained  by  force  and  ic:irt  ox  foothed  into  gentler  gal«s 
by  HIM,  in  whole  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  and  who  ftilleth  the 
iK>ife  of  the  feas,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people  1  it  is  certain,  that  ia 
the  period  in  contemplation  there  was,  as  now,  more  general  ao4 
pr otoand  peace^  than  there  ever  was  eitht:r  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory, 
the  calm  which  followed  the  triumph  over  the  Hbertieg  of  Rome>  and 
the  nations  of  the  known  world  alone  excepted.' 

The  nations  which  are  of  importance,  and  whieh-give,  as  it  vfrere, 
tiie  toite  to  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  world,  now  united  mor^  thah 
ever  into  one  fcene  of  affairs,  may  be  .divided  into  cbpfe  that  are  in  a 
^ate  of  progrcffive  improvement,  thofe  that,  are  in  a  ftate  of  declina- 
tion, and  thofe  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  they 
b:^tong  xa  one  cjjf  thefe  clafles  or  the  other. 

In  the  firft  we  rank  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America,  Fot 
{he  old  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  have  died  away,  and  their  aihes  feed^ 
nnd  arc  transformed  into  n6w  bodies ;  Africa,  except  where  it  borders 
pfk  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  RuiHa,  Germany »  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  T)cnmirk,   Poland,' Ireland,  and  alfo  the  tartars, 
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wbOy  akhough  perhaps  the  tnoft  ancient  of  all  nations,  Qk^  fattf 
Worn  one  that  has  laiD  long  fallow,  are  now  in  a  ftate  that  is  fofcep* 
tiUe  of  cultivation)  and,  if  no  powerful  tribe  fixes  and  forms  a  center  of 
ftttradion  to  others,  will  follow  the  genius  of  Rufiia  *,  Among  the 
nations  that  are  in  a  ftate  of  declination,  we  rank  the  whole  empires 
of  China  and  Japan  ;  thofe  countries  over-run  with' the  Hindoo,  the 
Perfee,  and  the  Mahomedan  religions,  from  the  coafts  of  China  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  Aullrian  Netherlands,  and  the  two 
Bubled  PeninAilas  in  the  world,  Italy  dnd  Spain,  with  Portugal  The 
'natms  of  whom  we  conceive  it  to  be  difficult  to  affirm  whether  they 
be  in  a  Hate  of  progreilion  or  of  declenfion,  are  thofe  with  which  we 
are  moft  concerned,  the  moll  wealthy,  the  nfofl  civilized  and  the 
furtheft  advanced  in  all  the  arts,  whether  liberal  or  mechanic  ;  we 
mean  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 

When  following  this  divifK)n,  we  take  a  furvey  of  (he  world,  and 
'£nd  all  the  nations  at  peace ;  we  naturally  entertain  a  enrioiity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  caufe  of  a  phenomenon  lo  new  and  fingukr.  And, 
if  we  were  to  apply  our  minds  to  the  inveftigation,  we  would  natiK 
xally  examine  into  the  different  fources  of  houility,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  any  alterations  in  thefe  that  might  be  fufficient  to  acconnf* 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  appearance  in  queflion. 

The  fprings  of  war  among  mankind  are  chiefly  ambition,  avarico^ 
-bigotry,  and  ^atural»  or  animal  animofity.  The  ambition  of  flates 
and  princes  is,  no  doubt,  as  great  now  as  ever  it  was  at  any  period  of 
the  world,  and  their  avarice  would  feem  to  be  increafed  :  But  both, 
thefe  paifions>  though  not  weakened,  are  more  concealed.  Men  have 
been  taught  that  power  confilb  not  in  extendedtlominion,  {o  much  as 
in  compad  territories,  rich  and  populous  :  nor  do  nations  £ght  now» 
ss  in  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety.  for  arms,  rich  veftments,  cattle^ 
other  forti  of  plunder,  and  great  ranfoms.  Even  contributions  on 
reduced  provinces  and  towns  are  not  now  very  common  in  war  amongft 
the  mod  civilized  nations,  A  more  refined  as  well  as  humane  policy 
as  generally  obferved  among  conquerors :  they  }udge  it  more  prudent 
to  conciliate  the  a&tbons  of  the  inhabitants,  than  levy  a  fum  of 
mone^  at  the  expence  of  rendering  them  inveterate  and  boftile.  But  * 
pnnoes  and  fkates  indulge  their  ambition  and  avarice  in  a  new  Way. 
They  court  wealth  the  fmews  of  war,  and  commerce  the  fource  of 
wcakh.  That  wealth  was  the  (Irength  of  war,  and  commerce  the 
fountain  of  wealth,  had  indeed  been  long  undcrftood  atid  acknow^ 
Jedged;     But.  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  it  was  poffible  that 

the 


•  Tiirtary^  which  in  its  fulleft  extent  is  4000  miles  in  length,  and 
2400  in  breadth,  borders  on  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  the  Perfian^ 
and  the  Turki(h,  as  well  as  on  the  Ruffian  empire,  and  each  of  thefe', 
as  well  as  the  Ruffian,  occafionally  make  war,  and  fometimes  reduce 
fome  of  the  Tartarian  tribes.  But  thefe  empires  are  in  a  ffcatc  of  decay  j 
the  Ruffians  or  other  conquerors  will  prevail  againft  them,  as  well  as 
thel^artars,  if  fonie  new  luring  of  fanaticifm  do  not  revive  their  lofl 
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iftie  expences  of  military  and  naraf  preparations  mightexceed  any  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  them  ;  and  diat  ev^  commerce  might  be 
bought  too  dear.  Thus  enlightened  rapacity  is  better  than  blind  rapa- 
city,  and  the  bafl  tfk€tz  of  avarice'  are  remedied  by  ks  own  calcnla' 
tionk  May  we  hope,  that  in  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  nations  will 
erer  learn,  what  is  well  known  to  every  fenfible  individnal,  that  ho« 
Befty  b  the  bed  policy  ;  that  t^e  ways,  of  wifdom  are  wi^s  of  plea« 
fantne&,  and  that  all  bor  path^  are  peace. 

But  if  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  nations  remain  in  full  vigour, 
although  better  dilguiied  than  in  formet  times,  their  bigotry  and  ani- 
mal animofity  are  very  confiderably  foftened  and  abated.  It  is  th9 
great  glory  of  literature  that  it  wears  off  the  rugged  points  of  anti- 
pathy^  whidi  difunite  mankind  and  engage  them  in  mutual  hoftilities. 
This  ha^py  dFed  the  iludy  of  the  arts  and  fciences  produces  chiefly  in 
two  ways.  Firft,  the  Hur^t  bumanior4i\  as  they  are  very  happily  termed 
by  the  Latin  writers,  or,  in  modern  phrafeolegy,  polite  literature,  ren- 
ders men  humane,  by  exercifmg  their  fympathy  with  one  another.  For 
whence  does  poetry,  hiflory,  romance,  mifcellaneous  and  novel  writ- 
ing of  every  kind,  derive  their  great  charm,  but  from  this,  that  they 
exhibit  afFeding  and  inlbufling  pidlures  of  human  natwe,  placed  in 
Tarious  £tuations  ?  Even  the  digrefBons  chat  are  to  be  found  in  thefe, 
from  moral  to  phyiical  nature,  retain  dill  fomewhat  of  the  colouring  and 
warmth  of  moral  painting  ;  and  as  they  are  derived  from,  fo  they  re- 
turn,  by  eafy  trafkions,  and  have  all  along,  even  when  moft  eccentric, 
ibme  refepence  to  the  nature  and  interefls  of  men.  Thus  the  fine  arts 
are  a  fchool  in  which  their  votaries  are  trained  up  to  fecial  fedings» 
and  delkaqr  of  fcntiment.  Ferocity  of  manners  is  sever  fbutul  in 
con}an6tioa  with  refinement  in  the  arts. 

Secondly,  The  (ludy  of  the  arts  and  fciences  humanizes  the  mind 
by  producing  a  habit  of  reflexion,  aiKl  habituating  men  to  pafs  con- 
ftandy  from  the  effe£t  to  the  caufe,  and  to  combine  particular  with 
general  ideas.  A  kind  of  equilibrium  is  thus  kept  up  in  the  mind» 
while,  in  the  ferene  ocean  of  um*verfals^  the  eroodons  and-paffiqnsy 
whether  of  admiration,  affcdtion,  refentment,  &c.  are,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fwallowed  up  and  left.  How  violent,  ridiculous,  and  abfurd,  do 
the  various  points,  on  which  bigotry  and  animofity  urge  men  to  the 
field  of  battle,  appear  to  the  philofophic  eye,  which  traces  the 
errors  and  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  to  their  fource,  and  lofes 
fight  of  the  effedl  in  contemplating  the  caufe  ?  The  prefent  is  the 
moft  enlightened  age  with  which  we  are  at  all  -acquainted ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  the  moli  humane  and  tolerating.  Mankind,  at  lead  in 
in  Europe,  and  the. civilized  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  do  not  now 
cut  one  anothcrs  throats,  becaufe  they  do  not  exactly  tread  in  the 
iiame  paths  with  one  another  in  thofe  wik)  and  interminable  regions 
ef  metaphyfical  theology  in  which  mankind  may  wander  as  lor.g  as 
they  have  one  idea  in  their  minds  not  yet  compared  with  another :  and 
if  the  combinations  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  end 
lefs,  the  combinations  of  ideas  are  oertainly  endlefs  alfo.  Men  begin  ttt 
confider,  that  there  is  no  reafon  why  they  Ihould  flay  one  another^ 
becaufe  they  live  on  oppofite  fides  of  a  river  or  mountain  ;  becaufe 
,  ihey  differ  in  complexion,  and,  perhaps,  fomewhat  in  features ;  or 
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even  in  longu^g^,  ctiftoms,  and  manners.  The  natural  andpatUet 
that  divide  rude  tribes  and  nations,  and  fet  them  a  quarrelling,  bave» 
in  Europe,  in  the  prefent  a^o,  melted  away  like  the  rude  and  inhoT- 
pitable  froft  and  ibow  bsfore  the  genial  lim  of  fcieace,  which  has 
HrKen  with  Kealing  under  his  wings. 

The  pacific  afpcft  whicb  diftinguiflaes  the  years  17185  and  1786 
from  every  other  «ra  in  modern  hiflory,  is  indebted  for  its  exigence 
not  only  to  the  cultivation  of  thi^  arts  and  fciences,  but  to  the  fpirie 
Npf  commerce,  which,  as  well  as  the  ihidy  of  ktters,  humanizes  the 
world,  at  leaft  renders  it  coldly  and  cautiouily  civil.  The  love  of 
gain,  which  is  the  foul  of  commerce,  fwallows  up  every  other  paifion, 
and  makes  men  imooth  and  tradable  to  each  other.  Merchants  who 
meet  together  froxn  di£nsrent  and  diftant  Oiores  neither  quarrel  nor  ri* 
dicple  each  other  on  account  of  a  dijforence  in  drefs>  looks,  manners, 
pr  fdigious  opinions.  They  have  more  important  ibuiinefs  to  mind. 
They  treat  each  otkcr  with  decent  civility,  that  the  great  points  of 
trade  inay  not  be  interrupted.  The  princes  and  ilatcs  of  Europe,  and 
the  new  lords  of  America,  are,  at  this  moment;  ilo  more  than  royal 
merchants  and  fhopkeepers ;  and,  therefiore,  are  very  cautious  in 
their  proceedings,  as  a  quarrel  m'ght  interrupt  their  gains. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  iumitiary  view  of  what  appeared  at  the  firft 
glvice  moft  charadteriflical,  or,  peculiar  to  the  year  1785.  The 
caufes  of  its  pacific  afpedi  are  evidently  to  be  traced  to  tlie  progreis 
(if  knowledge,  art,  and  commerce,  and  to  a  kind  of  rage  for  traffic^ 
Khicb  charaderizes  the  prefent  age>  and  which,  like  the  predominant 
paiHon  in  individuals,  abforbs»  in  its  vortex,  all  other  pa fiions. — Jn 
ibrmer  times,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  bccauie  they  dwelt  in  daik- 
nefs,  dwelt  alfo  under  the  fhadow  of  death.  They  broke  fuddenly 
yppn  tbeir  enemies,  like  thieves  in  the  night.  In  the  preient  times, 
^  torch  blazes,  which  difcovers  the  fipcret  tranfadions  in  the  ckbinets 
of  princes ;  fo,  that  there  is  time  to  oppofe  preparation  with  prepare 
^tion ;  or,  while  the  enemy  is  yet  at  a  diflance,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
vvf  peace, 

KORTH    America; 

In  taking  a  nearer  view  of  our  objefl,  we  find,  in  the  year  under 
-review,  the  American  States  in  ihat  itate  of  confufion  which  might 
be  expcded  to  follow  the  removal  of  that  prefiure,  which  united 
them  together,  before  time  had  given  authority  and  ^vigour  to  theif 
jicw  govemmeci.  After  the  Uuce  betweecn  bpain  and  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  in  1609,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  not 
always  poiTible,  for  the  States  General  to  maintain  authority  over 
the  particular  flates  or  provinces ;  as  thefe,  again,  were  not  able  to 
maintain  a  reguhr  authority  over  their  own  particular  towns,  fcigniof- 
rics,  and  villages.  The  Stales  General  acquired  a  regular  authority 
at  laft  ;  and  fo  alfo,  perhaps,  may  the  An^erican  Congrefs  ;  although, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  vaft  extent  of  North-American  regions, 
.the  different  manners,  and  the  mutual  jealoufies,  of  the  pro^ces, 
the  new  governments  that,  in  the  prefent  unfettled  date  of  aftairs, 
contii:ue«  irom  ti^uc  to  tiine>  to  fpnng  up,  and  tp  aflhmie  indepen^ 
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tdent  legtdatioiiy  place  the  Amerkan  States  in  a  ittiw  and  tmprece- 
dented  fituatioii,  and  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  prognofticate  an)r 
thing  concerning  their  future  condition  or  fortune.  But  there  is  ano« 
ther  ciicuinftance  which  renders  it  dill  store  difficult  to  form  conjec- 
tures concerning  North  America  by  fpecnlating  on  the  hiflory 
of  any  of  the  European  dates.  Thefe,  in  their  infancy,  were  kept 
in  zwCf  and  in  the  prafkice  of  virtue*  by  ibnie  neighbouring  ftate,  or 
^aces,  which  conflantly  overawed  them»  and  threatened  to  fub$e£t 
them  again  to  a  mafter,  if  they  fliould  quarrel  with  one  another.  It 
h  net  Within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  any  European  power  will 
ever  be  able  to  attempt  a  fubjugation  of  the  American  States.  The 
latter  will,  therefore^  be  at  liberty  to  fieht,  to  maflacre,  and  to  con* 
ooer  one  another.  Refpe6ting  the  invafaons  of  the  Indians,  however 
rail  of  horror  and  calamity,  they  are  not  to  be  dreaded  as  the  regular 
movements  of  civilized  armies  aiming  at  conoaefts,  but,  rather,  aa 
the  vifitations  of  Heaven,  or  the  con^fions  of  the  elements,  which 
no  fyllem  of  condufl  can  prevent. 

The  temper  of  the  Americans  is  exceedingly  fonred  by  the  want 
of  money  and  credit,  and  the  coniequent  ftacnation  of  trade.  They 
have  taken  no  proper  means  to  remedy  theic  evils.  They  have  re- 
ftifed  CO  make  payment  of  their  debts  to  the  fubie^s  of  Great  Britain, 
and  have  compelled  their  ow^  people  to  liquidate  their  jufl  debts 
by  a  certain  portion  fixed  in  an  arbitrary  manner^  of  the  property  of 
their  creditors.  The  condo6k  of  the  Aioericans,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  firitiik  loyalifts,  of  foreigners,  and  of  one  another,  has  not  been 
either  liberal  or  prudent.  The  fteps  they  have  taken,  in  many  in- 
(lances»  woold  not  have  occurred  to  honoorable  or  virtuous  dates 
and  princes.  They  have  too  often  betrayed  the  fpirit  of  mean  ped- 
lars and  corfairs ;  and  the  Tunifians  and  Algerines,  in  return^  hav« 
mtuckcd  them,  with  great  fucccfs,  with  their  own  weapons. 

SOUTH     AMBltlCA.. 

In  the  coarfe  of  1785^  we  difcover*  in  South  America^  the  effilQs 
of  the  revolution  among  the  North -American  provinces.  A  peribn 
of  great  diftinftion,  among  the  Spaniib  provincials*  of  fpirit,  fenfe, 
and  caltivated  education,  aiter  perceiving,  encouraging,,  and,  in  fome* 
Tcfpeits,  dire^ng  the  ipirit  of  his  countrymen*  came  over  to  Ea- 
jope,  three  years  ago,  to  learn  the  nature,  origin,  and  actual  ^te  of 
ail  the  free  European  governments.  He  arrived  in  the  year  1785,  at 
London,  where,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  now  refidcs.  The  court  of  Ma- 
drid,  aware  of  the  rifmg  fpirit  of  the  provincials,  Arengthened  their 
garrifons,  and,  uniting  prudence  with  vigour,  paid  a  refpedlfal  at- 
tention, and  endeavoumi  to  footh  the  minds  oi  the  leading  men  among 
the  provincials. 

^  AFRICA. 

The  anprotc£lcd  flatc  of  the  American  commerce,  the  defeat  oF 
fte  Spaniards  before  Gibraltar,  the  pacific  appearance  of  the  whole 
world#  encouraged  the  piracies  of  the  coriairs  of  Baibary^  which. 
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were  carried  on.  In  1785,  againtl  the  trade  of  all  nations,  except  the 
Engljfh,  with  more  than  ofual  fury.  The  Spaniards,  in  order  to  con « 
ciliate  the  prote£lion  of  the  Sublime  Port,  fent  magnificent  and  rich 
prefcnts  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  corfairs  paid  as  little  regard 
to  the  injundions  of  the  Porte,  as  they  did  to  the  threats,  die  militaiy 
preparations  and  attempts  of  the  Spaniards.  A  fea. faring  life,  and 
the  profcffion  of  piracy,  has  nourifhed,  among  the  Moors,  a  vigour 
of  chara6*cr  not  to  be  found  among  any  other  of  the  votaries  of 
Mahomet,  whofe  religious  enthufiafm  has  given  way  to  time,  and 
the  more  fteady  and  permanent  operatioh  of  a  luxuriant  climate. 

EU  8  S  I  A. 

The  ptolicy  of  the  cmprefs  appears  to  be,  to  maintain  petce  with 
her  weftern  neighbours,  and  to  extend  her  (way  over  the  feebler  na- 
tions  of  the  eaft.  In  the  courfe  of  178J  we  find  her,  agreeably  tp 
this  plan,  fupporting  the  revolted  prince  of  Georgia,  building  arfe- 
nals,  (hips,  and  tO)vns,  and  inviting  trade  to  the  Crimea,  by  qpen- 
ing  free  ports  on  the  Danube  and  the  Ncifler,  while  ihc  obfcrves 
peace  with  the  Danes,  the  Pruflians,  the  Swedes,  the  Free  Towns  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  cultivates  a  good  corrpfpondencc  with  the 
£inperor  of  Germany, 

O  E  R  M  AM  Y« 

There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
at  this  day,  fuch  a  nerve  of  virtue  and  geneial  improvement,  as 
Germany.  Commerce  has  very  much  enervated  the  maritime  na* 
lions  of  fouthern  Europe ;  and  northern  Europe  is  damped  with  cold, 
froft,  and  barbarifm :  for  the  genial  fun  of  the  court  of  Peter/burgh 
has  not  yet  been  able,  in  any  great  degree  to  melt  thefe  away  in 
the  vaJl  Ruffian  cmpiie ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  (^tta  only  to  drag 
their  flu^giih  fhips  through  feas  and  bays  half  ftagnating  with  ice,  to 
ihorcs  benumbed  with  cold  and  arbitrary  power.  J n  Germany' we 
lind  foldiers,  hufbandmen,  manufadurers,  artifls,  and  philofophera. 
purfuing,  all  of  them,  their  refpedive  employments  and  ftudies,  with 
patient,  fbady,  and  fuccefsful  ardour.  Tne  ambition  of  the  emperor 
has  raifed  againft  itfelf,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  under  review,  a 
flrong  bulwark,  in  a  confederacy  entered  into  by  the  King  of  Pruffia* 
the  Eledor  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts  no  inconfiderable 
power  of  himfelf,  and  heir  to  both  branches  of  the  Palatine  fa- 
mily, the  houfe  of  Brnnfwick,  Heffe,  Saxe-Gotha,  the  Prince  of 
i^nhalt,  the  Margrave  of  Anfpach,  with  other  inferior  powers  that 
follow  the  counfels  and  fortunes  of  thefe  leading  aflbciates.  The 
emperor  purfues,  with  fleadinefs,  and  with  no  inconfiderable  degree 
of  fuccefs,  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  this  is  not  the  age  for  maKipg 
conquefts  in  Europe  by  arms.  The  Scheldt  continues  (hut  toward* 
the  fea.  Heary  contributions  have,  however,  been  raifed  upon  the 
Dutch ;  fome  forts  and  fmall  territories  have  been  ceded  to  the 
emperor;  conce0ions  more  important  in  their  confequences  than  in 
theoifelves  \  they  are  an  invitation  to  futuie  encroac|imcnts,  rather 
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^an  a  gra[lificatidn  of  prefent  views.  A  ytty  confidcrabte,  and  in- 
crcafing  trade,  is  carried  on  from  Triefte  to  the  Levant,  and  to 
Africa,  The  unhallowed  trade  of  carrying  flaves  to  the  Weft  Indief 
«nd  America^  has  been  graiped^  as  well  as  other  branches  of  com- 
merce, by  the  hnperia]iii:i.  , 

JlVSTaiAfl     NETHERLANDS. 

The  port  of  Oflcnd,  thou^  Widened,  is  not  capable  of  a  bulkjr, 
though  well  enough  adapted  for  a  neat  commerce.  The  trade  hefe, 
which  flouriihed  v^ry  much  during  the  late  war,  has,  in  the  courfe  . 
of  178J,  been  obferved  to  decay.  But,  though  it  is.  not  fo  con* 
fiderable  as  it  was  during  the  war,  it  is  much  greater  than  it  was  be-> 
fore  it^:  and  it  has  revived,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  a  fpring 
of  induftry  and  adventure  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Auftriaa 
Netherlands.  In  thefe  provinces,  which  have  ilill  retained,  after 
witncffing  fo  many  fieges,  and  battles,  and  political  revolutions,  a 
very  high  degree  of  civil  liberty,  the  fertile  foil  is  cultivated  with 
infinite  care  and  (kill,  by  a  virtuous  race  of  men,  among  whom  the 
ground  is  parcelled  out  in  lots,  generally  not  exceeding  fifty  acres. 
A  law  has  lately  been  pafTed,  by  the  States  of  Brabant,  and,  after 
their  example,  by  the  other  provinces,  limiting  farms,  at  their  ut- 
moft  extent,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  land  is  culti- 
vated by  the  induftrious  hands  who  reap  its  fruits,  who  bellow  an  at- 
tention on  every  comer  of  their  fields,  employing  the  fpade  and 
hoe  in  cultivating  fpots  inaccefiible  to  the  plough.  Population  has 
thus  been  prodigioufly  increafed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  ftili  con- 
tinues to  increafe.  Eafy  taxes,  perfed  liberty,  and  fccurity  of  pro- 
perty, with  abundance  of  all  things  at  low  prices,  neceffary  to  life, 
.render  the  Netherlands  a  fcene  fit  for  all  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
linen  manufafture,  that  of  lace,  porcelain,  tapeftry,  with  fome  re- 
mains of  the  iron,  or  rather  copper,  in  Limbourg,  and  fome  of  the 
Walloon  provinces,  are  Hill  carried  on,  though  faintly,  in  compari- 
fon  of  their  former  profperous  ftate.  Jt  was  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  emperor  fliould  conceive  the  project,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
Hore  thefe  provinces,  by  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Thames  of 
the  Low-Countries,  to  the  prerogatives  of  Nature,  and  their  an- 
cient fplendour.  In  this  attempt,  even  the  unconcerned  fpeflator, 
from  a  regard  to  ancient  times,  ^nd  a  fcnfe  of  natural  right,  wifhed 
him-fuccels.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  1785;,  the  llcmings  law  all  the 
movements  of  their  beloved  prince,  towards  this  objed,  rendered 
abortive.  Antwerp  viewed  the  Scheldt  rolling  his  deep  and  fercne 
tide  by  the  foot  of  her  walls  int«  the  ocean,  of  which,  from  her 
lofty  battlements,  fhe  had  a  difiant  profpefl,  and  yet  was  forced  to 
abandon,  with  deep  regret,  thofe  commercial  enterprizes  to  which 
ihe  had  begun  xq  raife  her  views,  with,  hope,  and  with  exultation* 

TURKISH     EMPIUB. 

The  revolt  of  the  Prince  of  Georgia,  the  movements  of  the  new 
orppbct,  who  has  lately  teen  fcnt  to  purify,  by  blood,  the  Mahom- 
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saedta  fakh ;  the  fortifications  of  the  Radians  On  the  Black  Sea  \  the 
liemands  of  the  En^peror,  not  yet  refufed,  refpeftiug  Wallachia,  and 
jothcr  parts  of  the  Auftrian  frontier ;  the  liberty  he  has  obtained  of 
fending  goods  down  by  the  Oanub^,  and  navigating  the  Black  Sea  s 
all  thefe  circumflances  befpeak,  in  the  ttrongeft  language,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Turkiih  empire.  In  the  decline  of  dates,  there  is 
equal  danger  from  internal  iufiinre£tiony  and  foreign  invafion ;  the 
relaxation  of  government  equally  encouraging  both.  If  the  en- 
croachments of  the  RufTianft  and  Auft'ians  upon  the  Turkish  domi* 
minions  arc  coiftinued,  and  become  mere  and  more  rapid,  the  Divas 
will  be  exceedingly  puzzled,  between  a  dread  of  foreign  arms  and 
domeiUc  tumults.  For  the  barbarous  populace,  who.  amid  ft  all  the 
weaknefs  of  government,  Aill  retain  Inuch  of  their  ilupid  pride  and 
infolence,  incapable  of  penetrating  into  tfae  debility  of  the  date,  and 
enraged  at  the  concefiions  made  to  Chridians,  will  b.^  in  a  temper 
to  turn  their  fury,  not  againil  their  enemies,  but  againft  the  vizir, 
the  captain  pacha,  and  other  officer^  of  the  crown  ;  perhaps,  againft 
the  Grand  Seignior  himfelf.  Some  great  convulfion  feems,  therefore, 
to  threaten  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Porte  appears  only  to  have 
this  alternative ;  cither  to  turn  the  fury  of  its  fubjeds  againft  their 
enemies;  or  to  fu^iain  it,  itfelf.  In  the  courfe  of  1785,  ftronger 
fymptonis  of  diilatisfadion  and  contempt  of  the  court  have  been 
manifeiled  among  the  fubjeds  of  the  Porte,  than  had  appeared  for 
man>  years  before,  occaiioned  by  the  neighbouring  colony  of  the 
Kuliians  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  in  order  to  divert  this  fpirit  of  diiTa- 
ti^l;^ciion,  as  fome  conjeduie,  arid  to  encourage  an  enthufiafm  that 
may  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate,  that  the  Divan  has  con- 
nived at  the  mad  faUics  of  the  new  prophet.  But  this  is,  perhaps^ 
a  policy  of  too  hold  a  nature  for  the  prefent  councils  of  Conilaa« 
tinople.  - 

fiOUSB     op     BOURBOy. 

The  houfe  of  Bourbon  never  dif played  its  power,  its  addrcfs,  ita 
indaence  and  authority,  in  the  councils  of  nations,  fo  much,  at  any 
pe.ioJ,  as  in  1785.  France,  the  elder  branch,  and  the  head  of  that 
jiowcrful  family,  harmonioufly  fupported,  in  all  her  fchemes,  by 
the  other  branches,  mediated,  or  rather  didated,  a  peace  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  —  both 
of  them  powers,  by  fituation,  as  well  as  by  ancient  and  repeated 
hodilities,  naturally  her  enemies.  She  maintained,  and  even  ex- 
tended, her  influence  in  the  councils  of  tlie  Sublime  Porte,  from 
which  (he  obtained,  for  herfelf,  new  commercial  advantages,  while, 
1^1  the  fame  time,  fhe  cultivated  a  good^  correfpondence  with  the 
grand  enemies  of  the  Porte,  the  Rufiians.  She  negotiated,  and  AiU 
negotiates  with  the  courts  of  Peterlhurgh,  of  London,  and  of  Lif- 
bon,  for  privileges  of  commerce.  She  rclinquifhed  the  droits  ePJu' 
baifitj  whereby  the  goods  of  foreigners  r^liding  in  France,  the 
^  ^wifs  and  ^cotch  excepted,  efcheatcd  to  the  crown ;  and  invited  men, 
of  all  religions,  kindreds,  and  languages,  to  fettle  in  her  domi- 
r.:oas  wkh  the  privileges  pd  rights  pf  natural  ^liaensi. 
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Atdtt  fane  tkne  diat  ibe  preoioted  aaong  her  neighboart,  and 
purfaed  herfelf,  the  views  and  arts  of  peace,  (he  continued  u>  keep 
Vp  a  landing  arifi)r,  and  to  ilrengthen  her  fieet,  already  formidable. 
Her  neighbour;,  obfequious  to  her  fway)  or  occupied  fuflicientlf 
^ith  their  own  affairs,  {aw  her  preparations  without  oppofing  them  % 
and,  as  i?a  as  we  knowj  withont  even  remonllrating  againft  them. 
The  councils  of  France,  Indeed,  are  appaready  pacific  ;  and  (he 
wiJI,  no  doubt,  be  very  well  pleafcd  to  maintain  the  peace,  as  long 
as,  by  intrigue,  negotiation,  aad  the  authority  of  her  name,  (he  can 
dictate  in  the  aiFairs  of  Europe. 

^y  a  llridt  treaty,  and  by  afEnity,  France  is,  at  this  day,  inti- 
mattly  connected  with  her  ancient  rival,  the  houie  of  Auftria,  with 
lyhom  (lie  had  been  at  variance  for  a  period  of  near  three  hundred 
years.  She  is  alfo  at  peace,  and  alraoil  in  u6ity,  with  the  United 
rrovinces,  whom  (he  had  fo  often  fought  to  feduce.  Here»  then, 
is  a  face  of  affairs  entirely  new.  But,  it  is  probable,  that  feme  of  thofe 
accidents,  which  for  ever  vary  the  fcene  of  the  world,  will  foon  re- 
kindle jealoufies  between  the  great  rivals  Auibia  and  Bourbon,  aU 
though  the  (ituation  of  Europe  may  prevent  thefe  from  breaking 
iiam^iately  out  into  open  ho^Hties. 

THE    VNITED     PROVINCES. 

The  Seven  United  Provinces  have,  in  the  courfe  of  1785,  exhi- 
bited the  moft  unequivocal  proofs  of  deep  decline.  They  were  torn 
with  inteftine  difcord ;  they  were  direded  in  all  things  by  the 
councils  and  authority  of  France  their  rood  formidable  enemy  ;  and 
forced  to  redeem  Maeflricht,  With  its  adjacent  territory,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  an  immeqfe  tribute  to  tbe  Emperor*  In  the  predominancy 
of  the  Louvedein  fadion,  we  trace  the  arts  of  France,  as  well  as  her 
authority,  in  the  pacification  between  the  Dutch  and  Auftrians.  The 
matter  in  difpute  between  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States  General,  ap- 
pears to  be  brought  to  a  crifis,  by  that  prince's  withdrawing  himfelf 
from  the  Hague ;  but  how  the  French  (hall  be  pleafed  to  decide  con- 
cerning it,  time  has  not  yet  difcovered.  Anothsr  proof  of  the  de- 
votion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  French,  is  the  prcfcnt  they  made  to  the 
heirs  of  the  power  and  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  two  (hips  of  the 
line.  Miferable  complaifance  !  to  prefent  fetters  for  themfclves,  to 
the  tyrant  who  only  looks  forward  to  a  fit  opportunity  of  impofing 
ihem. 

Ahhough  we  have  learned,  both  from  books  and  converfation 
that  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  termination  of  the  late  difpute  betweea 
the  Dutch  and  the  Emperor  have  been  very  generally  underilood, 
^e  conceive  it  poifible  that  fome  of  our  readers  may  have  been 
mifled  in  their  conclufions  on  that  tubje<fl.     We  (hall,  therefore, 

fVe  a  brief  ^ate  of  the  matter,  from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the 
mperor  did  not  make  any  claims  on  the  Dutch  in  oppofition  to  trea-* 
fie9;  and  that  the  tatter  have  not  made  any  concei&ons  to  the  Empe- 
for  degrading  in  the  eye  of  ju (lice,  however  they  may  appear  hu- 
miliating ia  t&U  of  jpolitica)  ambition , 
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The  Rq^nUic  of  Ac  United  Provinces  had  not  only  extended 
their  territories  beyond  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meafe,  the  natural 
boundaries  that  feparate  the  provinces  from  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
but  had  alfo  obtained  the  fingular  prerogative  of  placing  ^arrifons 
in  many  of  their  frontier  cities  within  the  bounds  of  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands. Holland,  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  France, 
bad  very  early  difcovered  the  importance  of  keeping  the  catholic 
provincc5,between  that  kingdom  and  the  Republic,  for  a  protcftion  to 
her  own  (late  againft  France  ;  and,  with  this  view,  readily  fuccoured 
tbofe  provinces  when  they  were  invaded  by  Lewis  XIV.  The  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Republic  were  increafed,  when  the  pretenfions  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  coai4:quence  of  the  will  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain,  to  the  fuccefiion  of  that  kingdom,  threatened  to  join  the  fron« 
tier  of  France  to  that  of  the  States ;  and,  acordingly,  (he  gave  a  more 
£rm  fupport  than  they  had  done  before  to  that  grand  alliance  which 
was  formed  for  oppoiing  the  domination  of  the  family  of  Bourbon. 
The  Pcpoblic  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  order  torender  the  Auflria« 
Ncitherlands  a  ib-onger  bulwark  to  her  own  provinces  againft  French 
encroachment,  (lipulatcd,  that  certain  cities,  on  their  fouthern  fron- 
tier towards  France,  ihould  "De  aligned  as  Barrier  Cities,  and  that 
thefe  fhould  be  garrifoncd  only  by  the  troops  of  the  States  General. 
Jt  appeared  extremely  humiliating  to  the  Catholic  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  fome  of  their  principal  cities  were  to  be  garrifoned 
by  the  troops  oi  a  foreign  power,  and  of  a  power  too  which  had 
exhibited,  by  the  (hutting  up  of  the  Scheldt,  and  other  articles  of 
the  peace  of  Munlter,  fo  great,  and,  as  it  were,  malignant  a  jea- 
loufy  of  their  profperity.  But  their  oppofition  to  the  Barrier-treaty 
was  vain  againfl  the  united  power  of  Holland  and  England.  Tour* 
nay,  Mcnin,  Ypres,  with  other  cities  fituatcd  on  the  fouthern  con- 
fines  of  the  Auftrian  Provinces,  and  forming  one  continued  chain  of 
fortrefles,  were  afligned  as  Barrier  Cities  againft  France,  were  garri- 
foned with  Dutch  forces ;  and  the  expence  of  maintaining  them 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  catholic  provinces. 

The  prefent  foveieign  of  thefe  provinces  took  other  meafnres  for 
freeing  them  from  the  degradations  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the 
cenftant  evpence  under  which  they  laboured  in  confequencc  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  In  the  war  carried  on  againft  the  Netherlands  by 
Lewis  XV.  the  Barrier  Cities,  poorly  deferded  by  the  Dutch,  were 
reduced  by  the  fuperior  arms  oi  France,  and  for  the  moftpart  dif- 
mantlcd,  before  they  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  rc- 
flored  to  thtir  fovercigns.  The  Republic,  not  having  fulfilled  the 
article  by  which  ftie  had  engaged  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the 
Barrier  Cities,  the  Emperor  affirmed,  with  juftice,  that  he  was  no 
longer  bound  to  maintain  the  garrifons  of  Holland,  in  places  which 
in  war  were  abfolutely  untenable  ;  and  thele  garrifons,  iu  confe. 
<iuence  of  the  remonftrances  and  military  preparations  of  the  Em- 
peror, evacuated  the  Barrier  Cities.  The  encroachments  of  the 
butch  on  the  Auftrian  territories,  beyond  the  bounds  marked  out 
by  treaties,  had  been,-  by  the  late  pacification,  rcftrained :  And 
the  forts  which  they  had  buil^  on  ufurped  ground  thrown  dowa. 
Th£  City  of  MacUrichc  was  retained  by  the  nollanders  againft  an 
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eirprefs  article  ffl  the  treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapellc.  To  thrs  important 
city  the  Emperor  afierted  his  title,  and  to  an  adjoining  and  depen- 
dant domain  ;  but  offered,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  up  this  claim, 
on  condition  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  (hould  be  opened  to 
his  fuhjedli.  The  Diittfh,  anxiouffy  concerned  for  their  commerce, 
have  propofed  and  obtained,  through  the  mediation  pf  France^ 
^\9j{t  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  as  well  as  themielves,  a  com- 
mutation of  this  for  other  facrifices  to  his  Imperial  MajeJlr.  Ma- 
eftrichc  has  been  redeemed  by  the  United  Province:',  i-^x  an  im- 
menfe  raiiibm.  Several  forts  and  diflridt,  built  and  ufurped  by 
them,  have  been  ceded  to  the  Catholic  Provinces  :  And  the  Dutch 
have  been  finally  compelled  to  do  juflice.  But  whether  amd  how 
long  the  bounds  of  juflice  will  reltrain  the  approaches  of  their  power* 
ful  neighbours,  is  a  queilion  of  great  aocercainty  aad  anxious  coa- 
ccrii. 

GREAT    BRITAIN    AMD    IRELAND. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  Englifh  miniflry,  with  good  intentions  anrf" 
indefatigable  indullry,  were  exceedingly  bufy  to  no  purpofe.  The 
great  objcd  of  their  active  zeal  was,  to  fettle  a  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  Ireland.  The  talk  they  undertook  was  extremely  ardu- 
ous ;  nor  did  they  poffefs  thofe  fuperior  talents  which  are  alone  fitted 
to  invent  new  expedients  for  new  exigencies,  and  either  to  divert, 
to  footb,  or  to  overawe  popular  difcontents  and  tumults. 

The  low  ebb  that  followed  the  f welling  tide  of  profpcrity;  the 
Sbjed  humiliation  that  fucceeded  to  the  pride  and  infolence  with 
which  we  treated  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  a  moft  fortunate  war, 
our  Amerkran  Colonies,  was  a  fit  feafon  for  the  Irifh  nation  to  make 
demands  on  her  fiiler-kingdom.  England  was  not  yet  fo  funk  in 
power,  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  withftand  ^he  encroachments  of 
Ireland,  but  able  and  virtuous  minifters  were  wanting  to  call  it  forth, 
and  to  give  it  a  wife  diredion.  MiniHrv  fought  only  their  own  fla- 
bility :  The  parliament  was  torn  by  faftion,  and  the  people  were 
blind,  MIefs  and  languid.  In  thefe  circumllances  the  Irifh  demanded 
a  free  trade  with  the  Englifh  Colonies,  and  Lord  North,  in  1779, 
granted  it.  Some  years  after,  under  the  nominal  adminiilratioa  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Fox,  the  real  minilier,  granted  chent 
legiflative  unqualified  independence.  Neither  of  thefe  rainifters^  at 
the  proper  criiis,  made  any  provifions  or  ilipulations  for  the  external 
regulation  of  Irifh  commerce.  This  was  a  talk  which  of  courfe  de» 
Tolved  on  the  fhouldeis  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

This  minifler,  with  vhis  co  ad  mors  in  office,  proposed  what  they 
judged  to  t>e  fair  terms,  and  endeavoured  to  cajole  both  nations  intia 
«  compliance  by  good  words,  and  by  the  greatcit  civility,  and  even 
adulation,  to  the  high  fpirited,  and  rather  turbulent  Irifh.  As  Ira« 
land  was  free  from  the  immenfe  load  of  the  national  debt  of  Eng- 
land,  and  confequently  from  enormous  taxes ;  as  fhe  enjoyed  many 
local  advantages,  and  was  admitted  at  the  fame  tiipe  to  a  participa- 
.  tion  of  the  colonial  trade  of  England,  and  alfo  enjoyed  the  prote^ion 
ot  du  Britilh  navy^  it  wai  ihoB&ht  rcafonable  chat  ^quaUxing  dutit» 
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(hoold  take  place  on  her  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  that  ttiin% 
taxes  ihould  be  impofed  on  her  imports  thicher^  and  that  equal  taxes 
fhould  alfo  be  impofed  on  the  introduction  of  Engliih  mannfa£tu(es 
into  Ireland.  It  was  alfo  propoied,  that  the  Turplus  revenue  of  Ire- 
land, after  it  ihoufd  have  exceeded  a  certaii^  amount,  (hould  be  ap. 
propriated  to  England,  and  be  colledled  by  authority  of  the  Britiffa 
government.  This  was  the  fubilance  of  what  has  been  Called  the 
Iriih  proportions. 

That  thefc  might  not  alarm  or  difguft  the  Irifh  nation,  as  coming 
from  England,  they  were  firit  uade  in  the  Iriih  parliament,  and  in 
this  ftagethey  apeared  not  unpalatable  to  that  national  aiTembly. 

They  were,  after  this,  lent  over  for  the  examination  of  the  Britiih 
parliament ;  whojnade.fuch  fux^damental  alterations  in  them  as  greatly 
changed  their  aiped,  anid  as  iaduced,  not  indeed  a  majority  in  thtf 
Jrilh .parliament,  but  a  great  majority  of  independent  members,  and 
fucil  asfpoke  the  fentiments  of  Ireland,  to  rejedl  them,  nor  without 
cxpreffions  of  difdain,  abhorrence,  and, execration.  Mean  while, 
the  Hritilb  cabinet  l^ound  themfelves  involved  in  thofe  embanrafsments 
and  inconfiltencies  which  ufually  accompany  or  flow  from  a  course  of 
cottdil£^,  guided  rather  by  artifice,  than  an  undifguifed  appeal  either 
to  force  or  to  jullice.  They  magnified  the  conceflions  of  Great 
Britain  to  Ireland  at  Dublin,  and  extenuated  them  in  London.  But, 
in  driving  to  pleafeboth  parties,  they  pleafed  neither.  National  and 
commercial  jealoofy  rendered  all  their  efforts  abortive.  Thefe  efforts, 
however,  they  did  not  finally  abandon.  They  perfevered,  and,  per* 
haps,  ftUl  perfevere  in  their  attempts  to  prepare  the  minds  of  tho 
Irifli  to  accept  the  commercial,  and  under  that  title,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  the  political  arrangement  propofed.  Converfadon,  the  prefs^ 
iiattering  attentions  from  the  viceroy,  and  the  fovereign  he  repre- 
fented,  and  honours  and  preferments;  ail  thefe  engines  were  employee^ 
to  bring  about  a  difpofitidn  in  the  Irifh  nation  to  comply  with  th^ 
terms  held  out  to  them  by  England. 

The  matters  in  difpute,  between  the  two  Britifh  ifles,  gave  birth  to 
Speculations  more  general  and  refined  than  ufually  enter  into  treatiei 
<n  commerce.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  was,  or  might 
have  been  urged,  that  however  natural  advantages,  from  barbarifm, 
from  infelicity  of  government,  or  other  canfes,  may  be  overlooked 
or  negledled  for  a  time,  they  command  attention  and  invite  im- 
provement at  lail.  Sea  coads,  navigable  rivers,  and  commodious 
pons,  attrad  commerce  and  encourage  population.  Severity  of 
donate  and  a  frozen  ocean  may  chill  the  efforts  of  indulUy  on  th« 
0fte  hand,  and  the  fpontaneous  luxury  of  nature  may  fink  the  ener- 
irated  inhabitants  of  indolent  climates  into  their  natural  infignifi- 
caocy  and  dependence,  on  the  other.  And  even  in  temperate 
^mates  and  fruitful  foiU,  watered  by  rivers  and  arms  of  the'  fea, 
eMpotifm  of  government  may  countera^  the  benignity  of  nature^ 
i^ncf,  by  laying  the  hand  of  labour,  check  the  advancement  of  na- 
tions in  all  that  gives  comfort,  dignity  and  grace  to  human  life. 
Ireland,  (ttuated  in  a  temperate  climate,  in  an  advanced  fituation  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  abounding  in  fafe  and  fpacious  harbours,  with 
a  foil  that  requires^  but  eaiily  yields  to  the  efforts  of  indoibyi  and 
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tkaf  indaftjy  Invited  and  follcrcd  by  freedom  of  government  and 
vincinity  to  England  ; 'Ireland,  with  thefe  advantages,  will  doubt*- 
kfs  have  her  day,  and  appear  among  the  foremoft  of  commercial 
fiaoens. 

The  great  continent  of  America  is  either  unexplored,  or,  as  far 
as  we  know,  inhabited  by  tribes  of  favages :  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  are  abfolucely  unknown  :  the  vaft  plains  of  Tartary,  the  un» 
dehned  regions  of  the  ancient  Scythta,  are  inhabited  by  families 
fcarcely  cemented  under  the  fame  chiefs  or  khans,  of  wandering  and 
unfettled  barbarians ;  and  even  in  Europe  itfelf,  the  higher  cout>- 
tries,  remote  from  the  ocean,  are  diftingoifhed  by  the  rudenefs  and 
the  poverty  of  their  natives.  The  fea,  wherever  it  approaches^ 
fooner  or  later,  by  promoting  an  intercourfe  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  melts  down  the  rigour  of  favage  features  into  looks  of 
complacent  hnmanity,  and  converts  rude  barbarians  into  aitiils» 
merchants,  philofophers,  and  accomplifhed  men.  The  eaftera 
ihores  of  America,  the  wi^e  and  various  courfe  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea,  the  German  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Per. 
fian  and  Arabian  gulphs  ;  all  thefe  bear  witnefs  to  this  truth.  The 
peninfnla  of  Jndollan  is  celebrated  for  its  riches,  commerce,  and 
manufa^nres,  in  the  earlieft  monuments  of  antiquity;  fo,  alfo,  is 
the  peninfula  of  Arabia,  ^nd  the  kingdom  of  Egypt :  Phoenicia 
reigned  for  a  time  the  queen  of  arts  and  commerce  :  Tyre,  Sidon-, 
and  Carthage,  derived  their  confequence,  with  their  opulence,  from 
their  maritime  fitoation  :  Athens  was  as  much  indebted,  for  its 
pre-eminence  among  the  Grecian  flates,  to  the  fupcriority  ,of  its 
navy,  as  to  the  falubrity  of  its  air :  but  the  ijland  of  Crete  was  the 
moft  early  cultivated,  and  the  firft  maritime  power  of  Greece.  In- 
numerable other  inflances  are  to  be  found  of  the  prerogs^tivcs  of 
maritime,  ^d,  above  all,  of  infolar  (icuations,  in  ancient  as  w^ell 
a«  in  modern  hiftory.  We  trace  them  in  the  amazing  refources  of 
the  republican  illand  of  Rhodes,  which  was  enabled,  by  its  fleets 
to  maintain  its  independence  on  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian  ^ 
in  the  hillory  of  Malta  and  Corfu  ;  in  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  j  in  the  ifland  and  city  of  Orraus,  " 
with  its  dependencies  near  ihe  entrance  into  the  Perfian  gulph  ;  in 
the  Hanfeatic  Towns ;  in  LifbOn  ;  in  Holland ;  in  Sweden  ;  in  Den- 
mark ;  and  in  England^  Even  the  gulph  of  Finland,  in  the  6oth 
degree  of  northern  latitude;  has  exhibited,  in  the  prefent  century, 
a  ftriking  proof  of  the  advantage  of  maritime  fituation,  in  the  flou- 
rifhing  city  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  the  capital  o^  the  Ruflian  empire. 

And,  if  the  advantages  of  local  fituation  have  attraded  the  ef- 
forts of  indufby,  in  former  times,  much  more  may  we  expedl  that 
they  will  attratt  them  id  the  prefent,  when  the  views  of  extende4 
intercourfe  and  knowledge  embrace  Vi^ry  corner  of  the  habitable 
l^lobe.  Whoever  reflects,  in  this  manner,  on  the  advantages  of 
iituacion,  will  readily  anticipate,  efpecially  in  the  prefent  conjunc- 
tare  of  firitilh  aifairs,  the  future  glories  of  Ireland.  The  cheap. 
nefs,  too,  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  in  this  coantry,  the  moderate 
price  of  labour,  and  exemption  from  heavy  taxe^f  are  drcumlUnces 
whicl^  jjttfiify  Mi  further  this  expctlation.- 

Befides 
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Bdides  thefe  confiderations,  tkere  are  two  pnftciples  in  huaian 
nature;  the  one  moit  apparent  in  governments  and  national  aflem- 
blies  ;  the  other,  in  private  individuals  ;  which  will  operate  towards 
the  eiiabliihment  of  manufadtures  and  commerce  in  a  young  coun-*' 
try,  fo  highly  favoured  by  nature  and  felicity  of  political  iituation^ 
^8  Ireland.  Thefe  principles  are,  a  tendency  to  perfecution  in  efla- 
bliihcd  power,  and  a  natural  inquietude  of  temper.  Civil  and  rp* 
ligious  perfecution,  more  than  any  other  caufes,  diileminate  the  arts 
and  iciences  over  the  world  Not  to  carry  our  refearches,  on  thi« 
fubje^i  cither  into  antiquity,  or  over  a  wide  range  of  the  prefcnt 
times,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  religious  and  civil  perftcutioa 
bave  wrought  great  gbod  and  evil,  and  been,  as  it  were,  both  the 
bane  and  antidote  ot  this  our  native  country,  fiefore  the  perfecu<^ 
tioas  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  drove  the 
Flemings  to  feek  for  an  afylum  in  England,  under  the  great  Eliza- 
beth, the  Englilh  nation  were  only  fhepherds,  as  it  were,  to  the 
woollen  manufadurers  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  But  thofe  refugees 
introduced,  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before,, the  woollen  manufac- 
ture  into  England,  the  mod  fure  and  llaple  of  all  her  manufadtures. 
The  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantz  contributed,  in  like  manner, 
to  eliablifti  and  increafe,  in  Great  Britain,  the  manufactures  of  cam- 
brics and  filks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  civil  and  religious  per- 
fccutions  of  the  Engliih  court,  peopled  the  coafts  of  North  America 
with  an  hardy  and  induiirious  race  of  huibandmen,  fifhers,  manulac- 
turers,  and  merchants,  whofe  defcendants,  ftill  refilling  every  ap- 
pearance of  tyranny,  have  fo  much  humbled  the  parent  ilate  in  the 
Icale  of  nations. 

The  natural  inconftancy  of  man,  too,  as  well  as  the  perfecuting 
fpirit  inherent  in  mod  governments,  will  naturally  diredl  many  ad- 
venturers to  a  country,  where,  with  indullry,  ingenuity,  and  very 
moderate  capitals,  they  may  have  fo  many  opportunities  of  better- 
ing their  condition  ot  life. — Perfecution,  it  may  be  added,  docs  not 
always  make  its  appearance  armed  with  torture,  fire,  and  fword ; 
but  in  the  more  plauiible  guife  of  taxes  impofed  on  account  of  pub* 
lie  exigency  — Such  were  the  arguments  that  were  urged  by  thoie 
who  dreaded,  orafFeded  to  dread,  that  the  Infh  propofitions  would, 
if  pafTed  into  a  law^  in  the  end,  efFed  the  ruin  of  England. 

[  ^0  be  continued,  ]  . 


•jj*  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requejied  t9 
hefent  /»  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London,  njuhere '.uh- 
Jcribert  for  this  Monthly  Performance  ai^e  reJpeSfulfy  drfired  to  gt«ue  in 
their  Names^ 

C5"  ^HiLOCKiTlcvs  *will  percei<tfe  that  ive  wen  fumijled  with  a» 
article /or  the  performance  ivhich  be  notices  y  before  his  came  to  hand;  and 
he  nfiill  be  the  lefs  dij^leafed  at  tbisy  as  our  fentiments  feem  nearly  to  co^ 
incide.    Wejhail  be  glaa  Hcafionally  to  hear  from  this  correjpondent. 
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AftT.  L  Sylva  I  «r,  tie  IVood :  Being  a  Collision  of^Amcdtteiy  Differta" 
ii9mj,  CharaHerj^  Jfophihegmsy  Oripnal  Letferfy  Sons  Mots^  and 
other  Littte  Things.  By  a  Society  of  the  Learned,  ^vo.  5  s,  Boards* 
Pafne.    LoadoD,  1786. 

|NE  of  the  pecutiar  inventions  of  modern  literature  has 
been  the  miicellany.  The  writers  of  antiquity  affixed  a 
coniiderable  degree  of  weight  and  importance  to  the  charaifter 
of  an  author.  They  never  aflumed  it  without  a  fcrioufnefs 
and  deliberation,  at  kaft  equal  to  that  of  ^  clergyman  entering 
into  holy  orders ;  and  they  uniformly  looked  forward  to  po- 
flerity.  Accordingly  every  particular  volume  was  dedicated  to 
a  particular  fubje^j  and  a  coniiderable  deviation  from  the 
point  in  hand  was  regarded,  as  an  equal  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  rhetoric,  and  the  laws  of  decorum.  '  fiut  it  has  fince 
been  difcovered,  and  fortunate,  in  many  refpe£{s,  has  the  dif- 
covery  bceji  fouhd,  that  much  inftruftion  may  be.  conveyed 
undei'  the  guife  of  indolence  ^  and  that  the  mafs  qf  mankind 
are  never  more  furely  to  be  allured  by  the  leflbns  of  wifdom, 
than  when  the  profelfed  obje<S  is  {unple  am\kf?mentv  *  It  i&U^is 
that  has  difFufed  literature  through  a  vaft  multitude,  of  men  ;. 
and  philofophy,  ho  longer  confined  to  the  colleges  of  the 
learned,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  enlifts,  under  its  va~ 
rious  (knominationi,  every  man  of  a  rank  fuperior  to  the 
herdfman  and  the  artifan. 

Some  of  the  firft  fruits  of  this  difcovery,  among  ourfdves, 
vtp  find  in  the  Tatler,  the  Spe^tor,  and  the  Guardian* 
Thcfe  papers  have  undoubtedly  been  of  infinite  fervicc  in  ci- 
^  £tfGcIlBr.  Vol.  Vf.  Feb.  1786*       -     P  vilizing 
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vilizing  and  informing  the  inhabiunts  of  the  ifiand*  But  (b 
far  as  the  authors  of  them  fondly  looked  forward  to  immor- 
tality, they  were  certainly  miftaken.  The  pofitive  and  literal 
d^ftrufiion  of  a  book,  the  copies  of  which  have  been  univer-» 
fally  diffufed,  is  indeed  di^cult^  i>ut  the  fame  and  honour  of  ^ 
jhcfo  p?persj  as  cotApq^tions,  /ire  r^idty^  4^clrni|ig.  They 
^ere  fuccceded,  in  the  fame  form,  by  the  Rambler,'  which, 
leaving  the  example  of  Addifon  and  Steele,  ranks  witjv^^ perform- 
ances of  the  moft  elevated  name.  The  writers  of  the  Spefta- 
tor  marked  their  airy  footfteps  in  the  fand  ;  and,  however  beau-p 
tiful  the  traces  might  appear,  are  unable  to  defy  the  roarings 
of  the  wind,  and  the  tcmpcfts  of  the  element.  Johnfon,  on 
the  other  hand,  undier  the  fliape  o^feuilles  volantesy  picfents  us 
with  an  accuracy  and  extent  of  obfervation,  and  a  depth  and 
folidity  pf  leafoning^,  that  clafs  his  publication  with  aJiacon 
ztid  a  Locke,  a  Shafte(bury  and  a  Hume. 

Various  has  been  the  nature,  and  various  the  fuccefs,  of  the 
imitations  with  which  thefe  illuftrious  examples  have  loaded 
the  prefs.  For  fome  time  their  authors  have  not  ventured  to 
jgive  them  in  fingle  papers,  but  their  number  has  not  been  di- 
ininiflicd  by  this  circumftance.  The  mifcarrlage  of  foihe  late 
'attempts  of  this  kind,  had  taught  us  to  feel  a  kind  of  unplea- 
fant  fenfation  in  opening  fubfecjuent  mifcelfanies.  The  w^riter 
of  Sylva,  however,  has  contrived  to  diffipate  our  prejudice  & 
find  we  acknowledge  in  him  a  friend,  agreeabfe,  amufing-,  and 
inftruftive.  That  the  reader  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the 
entertainment  he  is  to  expeft,  we  will  prefent  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on  *'  conferring  and  receiving  favours." 

*■  Socralss,  thooj^  importuned,  refufed  to  go  to  the  court  of  Ar- 
cheiaiis,  kiog  of  Macedonia.  Seneca,  who  has  recorded  the  fadt, 
fay«  ^at  his  ofteftilble  reaibn  was,  **  not  to  receive  favours  whick 
he  could  not  rtvixny  ""^^ nolle  fi  odeum  nanire,  a  quo  acctferet  heneficia^ 
Kum  redJere  ilU  fmria  non  pojfct :  his  real  one,  ^<  not  to  go  intt>  volun« 
tary  fervitud?,"-.r-iWi«7  ire  ad  <voluntariam  fervttutem  *.  The  real 
9ne,  certainly :  for  Archelaus  was  a  bad  prince ;  and  courts  arc  not 
places  of  freedom  and  independence,  even  under  good  ones. ^  Be- 
Jdes,  the  former  reafon  wonld,  I  ftrould  think,  have  been  unworthy 
•f  Soeratet.  What  (  is  no  man  to  receive  a  benefit,  bat  who  is  able 
to  relarn  it  ?  If  fo,  dien  (as  Ariilotle  makes  him  reply  upon  this 
«cca^,  but  furely  anphilofophiciiJly)  *^  it  maft  be  as  great  an  affront 
90  confor  a  benefit  i^pon  a  p^nfon  who  cannot  return  it,  at  to  injure  a 
perfon  who  cannot  redrefs  himfelf  t  f*  and  then  aU  adls  of  kindnefs* 
Seiierofity,  ^nd  charity,  miiK  be  |>ajiiAi^  irom  among  men  \  iince  one 
party  is  no  more  at  libqrty  to  conifer,  than  the  other  to  receive,  i| 
tavQvr* 

W.      .       ..■[■■'  ■       I    ■   ^'^mmmt^mmomm^^tmmm   n      ■ a^^ 

♦  pc  Bcncficj  V.6.  \  Wx^r.  II.  aj. 
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*  Htw  it  it»  I  wonder,  that  we  Hear  io  many  exclaimio;  loudly 
againd  receiving  favours  ?  '*  I  think  nothing  fojaear  as  what  is  given 
me,**  (ays  Montaigne;  '*  and  that,  becaufe  my  wiU  lies  at  pawn  on* 
der  the  tide  of  in^atitude.  I  more  willingly  accept  of  offices  to  he 
fold  ;  bdng  of  opinion,  that  for  the  lafl  I  nve  nothing  but  iaoney» 
l)ut  for  die  firft  I  give  myf(^  *  :**  as  if,  according  to  ^cient  langoaf^ 
•;;  to  receive  a  favour  was  to  fell  our  liberty,—  heneficium  accifere  efi  /?• 
iertatem  venJtre.  It  may  be  (o  tn  fotoe  cafes,  and  with  fome  perfoni  j 
and  I  (hall  fo  far  comnromife  the  matter  with  Montaignei~tKat  wc 
ought  to  be  careful,  and-perhaps  ibmewhat  nice,  from  whoM  we  r^^ 
ceive  favours.  But  to  lay  down  the  propoficion  univerfalljr,  and  widi 
re^pe^  to  all  manner  of  persons )  to  fpum  the  vtry  idea  of  receiving 
a  favour  from,  or  being  obligfod  to,  any  one  i  to  think  and  reafb^, 
as  if  iervices  conferred  and  received  ought,  like  other  trading  coubi- 
modities,  to  be  weighed  as  in  a  fcale ;  to  keep  an  account  as  of  cr«* 
ditor  and  debtor ;  and  to  dread  a  bsJance  againit  us  as  much,  as  if 
iofs  of  liberty  and  imprifoninent  were  the  confequence  — ^  all  this  is 
wretched :  *tis  all  faftidious  hauteur^  pride,  infolerice ;  denoting  a  fpir^ 
rit  and  temper  certainly  unchrifUan,  but  unphilofophical  alio,  and 
impolidc  in  the  highed  degree.  And  why  ?  becaufe  it  would  greadir 
weaken,  if  not  deffaroy.  Si  that  mntual  alMdon,  all  that  intercouric 
of  kindnefs  aiul  eood  offices,  fo,  by  Mturt,  taecdiafy  to  the  helpkAw 
dependent  ftate  of  man*  and  ia  coatribmiag  (if  not  efleBtial)  lo  hia 
Jiaj^inefs  in  fodety.* 

Certainly  there  is  much  good  fenfi^  and  found  morality,  in 
tfiefe  obfervations.  Our  author  has  properly  expofed  that 
mean  prejudice,  and  idle  French  philofophy,  which,  firft  trac- 
ing all  our  afFedions  and  a^lions  to  the  fource  of  feIf*Iove,  haa 
been  afterwards  dcfirous  of  teaching  us,  that  refined  (eliiflinefii 
is  the  perfe(3ion  of  human  nature.  What  is  offered  on  the 
fubje6l  of  ^^  great  effeds  from  caufes  apparendy  fmall,"  i$ 
fcarcely  lefs  ingenious. 

$  Somebody  hath  called  Swift's  Drafiir't  Letters^  **  the  bnuteft 
mottumencs  of  his  fame  :'*  alluding,  1  flioold  fiippofe,  to  the  tStSt 
ihey  produced,  radier  than  to  any  thdng  extraordinary  in  their  compo* 
fidon.  They  are  written,  as  Swift  uiually  wrote,  with  abiHda  and 
addrels  ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  the  cau/i  (k  the  efeA  that  M^ 
lowed.  The  truth  is,  and  we  have  bwift  himielf  confeffing  it,  that 
•*  the  fuccefs  of  the  Urafier*s  Letttrs  was  not  owing  to  his  abilides, 
but  to  a  lucky  jundare,  when  the  fuel  was  ready  for  the  iiril  hand 

that  would  be  at  the  pains  of  kindling  it.''    Letters. The  roysi 

comoientator  upon  Madiiavers  prince,  if  indeed  his  nuijefty  of  Pruffia 
lie  the  author  of  that  comment,  makes  the  change  of  Queen  Anne*a 
Bibiftry,  and  the  confequent  peace  with  Lewis  Xt  V.  to  be  cmfid  hf 
a  difpute  t>etween  the  Queen  and  the  Ducheis  of  Marlborough  about 

a  pair  of  gloves.  Chap.  25. It  might  be  fo;  but  it  muft  hav^ 

been,  juil  as  the  fcratch  of  a  pin  upon  the  cuticle  may  be  the  eoMfi  of 
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a  moitificatJon,  where  the  conftitotional  habit  is  rery  bacl.-«»I  wo«)l 
not  fay,  therefore,  in  this  and  the  former  inftance,  that  the  Drapitr's 
Litters  and  glon/is  were  the  caufts,  but  that  they  oecafiomd  caofcs,  al- 
ready provided,  to  begin  to  operate  in  producing  their  efiTeds  :  which 
is  what  (hould  properly  be  meant,  when  great  iffgas  are  faid  to  pro- 
cccd  from  coM/ks  apparently  JmaU.^ 

If  the  idea,  in  this  cafe,  be  not  pcrfcftly  ncw^  it  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  our  attention.  It  (hews  us  how  important  a 
iludy  is  the  fcicnce  of  human  nature,  and  how  much  depth 
and  philofophv  go  to  the  forming  an  excellent  hiftorian.  Vol* 
•tairc  is  undoubtedly  an  agreeable  writer.  He  has  well  invcfti- 
gatcd  the  charaders  of  particular  men,  and  the  fpirit  of  parti<r 
cular  periods.  But,  examined  by  this  rule,  his  commendation 
will  not  be  great.  His  hiftories  are  rather  epigrammatic  than 
ethical,  and  continually  facriiice  the  character  of  the  invcfti«p 
gator  and  4he  jnftruftof,  to  th^t  of  the  man  of  wit  and  the  ge-r 
jieral  fatyrift. 

One  other  paflage  vre  will  extra^  from  this  volume,  not  fo 
much  from  any  remarkable  merit  it  paQeiTes,  as  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  h8i  it  relates. 

•  <  It  is  not  meant  that  the  magiftrate  ihoaM  ever  difpenfe  with 
law,  or  aft  againft  it ;  but  only  that  he  fliould,  as  far  as  he  can, 
temper  it  widi  lenity  aad  forbearance,  when  the  letter  is  found  to  run 
counter  to  the  fpirit.  For  inftance ;  our  ancient  Saxon  laws  noroi- 
aally  puniihed  theft  with  death,  when  the  thing  flolen  exce^ed  th^ 
Talue  of  twelve  pence  :  yet  the  criminal  was  permitted  to  redeem  his 
life  with  money.  But,  by  9  Hen.  I.  in  1 109,  this  power  of  redemp* 
tion  was  taken  away  :  the  law  continues  in  force  to  this  very  day  ;  and 
death  is  the  puniihment  of  a  man  who  Iteajs  above  twelve-pennyworth 
cf  goods,  although  the  value  of  twelve-pence  now  is  near  forty  times 
lefs  than  when  the  law  was  made.  Here  the  fpirit  is  abfoluteiy  out- 
^  raged  by  the  letter :  and,  therefore»  might  not  ajuftice,  when  a  de- 
linquent of  this  fort  is  brought,  endeavour  to  foften  the  rigour  of 
this  law  \  or  rather  to  evade  it,  by  depredating  the  value  of  the  thing 
Aolen ;  by  fuffering  the  matter  to  be  compromifed  between  the  p^- 
lies ;  and,  where  we  cbarafter  of  the  oflfender  will  adnut  qf  it,  in? 
ftead  of  purfning  the  feverities  of  juilice,  by  tempering  the  whol^ 
procedure  with  mercy  \  This,  and  fuch  like  modes  of  s^ng,  may 
pe  Add,  indeed,  to  be  ftraining  points;  but,  unleis  fuch  points  b^ 
itrained  occaHonally,  magiftrates  maft  often  ad,  not  only  againU  the 
fpirit  of  the  laws,  but  againft  tkcdidat^  of  realon,  and  the  feelings 
jof  their  own  hearts.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  (ook  Qccafion,  from  thi| 
law,  to  coip plain,  that  '<  while  everv  thing  elfe  was  rifcn  in  its  va- 
lue, and  b^xome  dearer,  the  liie  of  man  had  contin^ally  growa 
cheaper  •." 

^  Fortefeue  has  a  remarkable  paflage  coneeraing  this  law.  *<  The 
civil  law,*'  fays  he,  **  where  a  theft  is  manifeft,  adjudged  die  crimi« 

;  Clofiar.  in  tdo|  Larkinium,        ^        , 
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)nl  to  reftore  fourfold  ;  for  a  theft  not  fo  mamfeft,  twofold :  jbnt  th6  * 
lews  of  England,  in  either  cafe,  puni(h  the  party  with  death,  pro- 
vided the  thing  ftolen  exceeds  the  value  of  twelve -pence  ♦/*  IJut^ 
is  not  this  comparifon  between  civil  atidEnglifli  law  iftonifhingly  made 
by  a  jttan,  Who  was  WrifiDg  an  apology  for  the  htcei-  againft  the  for- 
bier?  What  ?-«-is  itno6\ing  to  fetde  a  pit)portion  between  crimes 
^nd  poniflimefi^?  and  (Ml  one  mai^  who  deals  an  uten£l  wortk 
tbirteen-pence,  be  deemed  an  equal  ofiender  agatnft  focxety,  and 
foficr  tile  £ant  pnnifiiiiient,  with  anothcTy  who  plunders  a  houfe^  and 
mnrdert  all  the  family?* 

Syhra  is  introduced  td  olir  ndric^  by  a  pc>mpoU«  prefaee,  jii 
which  the  writer  pathetically  exclaims  againft  the  multitude 
bf  publications  that  teem  from  the  prefs  ;  ftnd  then  pro* 
ceeds, 

*  Wfe  i^dnld  miake  t)nr  book.  If  We  cotiW,  the  beauties  of  krtov^fc 
Tedge,  wit,  and  wiitlom ;  fele^ed  from  all  indifcriminately  Who  can 
Ivmiih  them,  and  broueht  more  clofely  and  compendiouily  together. 
For  the  great  objedl  of  our  work  is  to  make  men  wifer,  without 
obliging  them  to  torn  over  folios  and  quartos  f  s  to  fiamilh  matter  for 
thinkiiigy  ihftead  of  reading/ 

In  the<tftle  page  too,  the  Volume  is  pretended  to  proceed  from 
a  fociety  of  theiearVied,  whokn  we  naturally  reprefent  to  our* 
felves  as  bach  of  them  fUrni(htng  his  Volunury  contribution. 

This  is  all  quackery  and  Impertinence.  Sylv^  ddes  not,  in 
reality,  aiTumc  a  graver  fortn,  or  tend  more  to  generate  think- 
ing, than  evety  good  book  that  ever  was  publimed  of  the  fame 
fitc  and  the  lame  variety.  And  the  work,  if  we  have  any 
difcernment  in  ftyles^  is  all  the  produfiion  of  one  hand.  $o 
much  fo,  that  the  effays  which  are  given  us  ftom  a  book  in- 
titled,  "  The  Irenarch  6f  Dr.  Heathcotc,"  if  Dr.  He«h- 
eote  have  a  ttzl  exiftence^  and  b^  not^  like  the  Slawkenbet* . 
gius  of  Sterne,  the  iftere  (creature  of  the  writer's  imagination, 
are  fufficient  to  p^ve  that  the  author  of  Sylva  is  no  other  than 
Dr.  Heathcote  himfelf;  His  work*  hbwevef,  is,  in  one  fcnfc^ 
a  colle^idn,  as  it  is  interfpcrfed  with  ahecdbtcs  and  bohs 
mots^  fome  good  and  fome  indiSereht,  (bmii  new  ahd  (bnic 

trite. 

I  - ■  ~    '  '    -      •-^- —    ■  --     '     '    ,   .  .    ..  .■  ^   .^ 

«  •  De  Laadi  Leg.  An^iie^  €^46. 

•  f  La  mu/tipikite  des  /ahst  &c.  "  the  mulriplioity  of  fads  add 
writings,"  lays  Voltaire,  **  is  become  fo  great,  that  every  thing  inuft 
fooii  bte  reduced  to  extrads  and  diaionariea."  h  Cat.  Hmau^.^lxi' 
ftead  of  thif>  we  arc  got  altogether  intd  the  other  extreme  i  fAr  from, 
contra^ing  and  abridging,  we  Enlarge  and  expatiate  beyond  all 
bounds ;  as  if  quantity,  not  quality,  were  the  point  to  be  attained. 

'  Let  the  fubjea  be  politics,  belles  lettres,  tafte,  morab,  or  what  you 
Will  -^havc  we  not  quarto  piled  upon  quarto,  till  the  heap  grows  u 
hu|pe  as  Pflion  upon  Oflji  V,      ■    -       ■  t 
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To  fum  up  the  meriti  of  our  author,  we  cannot  juftly  aP* 
cribe  to  him  any  of  thofe  nicer  traits  of  fufceptibility,  and 
thofe  elevated  and  profound  views  of  morality,  which  of  alt 
things  aflford  tis  the  greateft  pleafure  in  performances  of  thi^ 
kind.  The  higher  energies  of  the  underllandii^y  and  tb^ 
wenerable  powers  of  diic<»vfry  afe  abfeot.  But  pi  r^nnuhi^  h^ 
entertains  us  with  good  fenfe  and  vivaci^.  Hia  rciaarks  fpeak 
the  man  of  oblerva^ioii  and  experience,  and  his  nMaaar  is  fa 
cnchapting  and  agreeable,  that  the  moft  faftidious  critie  will 
find  it  difficult  to  ^uii  his  volume,  btf^veiM  baa  given  it  nearly 
a  complete  peruial; 

Art.  XL    Mem^i  of  the  JJterawy  and  PhiUf^pbieal  Socutf  rf  Man* 
ch^er,    Vokl.  II.     8vo.  \zs.  bds.    CadeU.     1785. 

*  (Conthded  from  $ur  loft,) 

*  A  Brief  Comparifon  of  fomc  of  the  principal  Argun^entf 
'^  in  Favoi^r  of  public  and  private  Education^  By  Thpmaar 
Barnes,  D.  D.  Read  Mdy  7,  1783/  Dr.  Barnes  claffes  the 
prime  obje<Sls  of  education  in  the  following  order ;  beginning 
with  thofe  of  lefs  importance,  and  rifing  up  to  thofe  of  the 
greateft.  5'  Health,  knowledge,  temper,  felf-gov^rnmenty 
morals.'*  On  this  divifion  of  tl^  great  objefts  of  education,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  three  laft  mentioned  heads  of  temper^ 
felf-governmcnt,  and  morals,  are  all  of  them  reducible  to  one 
head,  namely,  that  of  morals.  Arbitrary  divifions  Ihould  bcr 
avoided :  all  arrangements  Ihould  be  fcientific :  $m  bene  A- 
vidit  bene  docet*  After  weighing  the  arguments  for  and  ag^infta 
public,  and  thofe  for  an  dagainft  a  private  education,  Dr^oarnes 
gives  a  preference  before  either  to  a  middlt  plan^  which,  by 
enlarging  a  private  fchoo),  fo  as  more  neiM-ly  to  approach  to 
a  public  one,  feems  calculated  to  blend,  in  tome  degree,  the^ 
advantages,  and  to  divide  the  difadvantages  of  both*  the  otherat ' 

^  The  common  conclufion  on  this  important  fubjed,  after  alt 
that  has  been  faid  upon  ic,  feems  to  be  very  juft  :  that  a  pri- 

>jite  education  is  the  moft  favourable  to  good  morah,  ^nd  -n 

^public  one  the  beft  adapted  to  produce  thoie  quali^cations 
which  arc  reqtiifite  in  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the  mdive 
world. 

*  A  Plan  for  the  improvenmcnt  and  extenfion  ef  Liberal 
Education  in  Mancheftcr.  By  Thomas  Barnes,  D.  D.  Read 
April  9,  1783.'    Dr.  Barnes  remarks,  ^*  that  there  is  a  fttge 

.  which  pailes  between  a  fchool  and  bufin^s,  which  is  often  a 
Tery  diftreffing  one  to  a  parent,  and  an  ufelefs,  if  not  a  danger- 
ous «3I&  to  a  young  roan.    He  has  paiTed  through  tte  conunon 
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ifprois  of  dafSoU  ioftimtion  :  he  is  rather  too  old  to  continue 
to  pace  round  the  beaten  irzGts  of  a  grammar  fchool ;  and  yet, 
be  is  tOQr  young  to  be  trailed  abroad  in  the  world  as  his  o^yrt 
Joaafter."  Thi$  interval  the  author  wiflies  to  fill  up  with  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  aikl  the  forhi?itiorl  of  tafte :  andf 
he  thinks,  that  perhaps  the  happy  art  might  be  learned  of 
lBonne<9ting  together  liberal  fcience  and  comniercia]  lAduftry; 
He  tberefpire  propofes,  ifor  the  occupation,  and  i^proveinehl: 
of  the  young  man,  between  the  fchool  and  the  a£live  fccne^ 
pf  bi^finefs,  a  couirfe  of  tenures  upon  natural  philolbphv,  th^ 
Dclles  lettres,  mathematics^  hiftory^  comoiercei  jurifpruoencep 
triticifm,  and  ethics.  Propofals  for  eftslblifhing  fuch  a  plan 
of  liberal  education  in  Manchefter  Were  drawn  up  by  Jt)ri 
Barnes,  and  approved  by  the  literary  and  philofophical  focrety 
of  Manchefte)*.  And  as  the  fociety  thinks  that  it  is  deftrabia 
that  fimilar  eftablifbments  (hoUld  be  formed  in  other  large 
<owns,  a  Report  is  fulijoin^d  of  this  inftitution^  printed  I'ji'i^ 
^mkr  the  title  of,  ^'  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inftituted 
at  Manchefter,  June  64  178^3-"  The  lights  of  fcieiice  may 
certainly  opta  new  hints  to  the  manMfadbjrer^  and -new  views 
€0  the  melrchant.  But  where  an  cnthufiafih  of  fcience  prevails, 
We  can  hardly  expcok  great  application  to  the  drudgery  bf  bu- 
linefs.     It  is  impoiSble  to  ferve  God  anci  Mammon  I 

*  On  Orichalcum.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Watfon^ 
D:  D;  F;  R.  S.  &c.  &c.  Lord  Bifhop  of  LlandafF.  Com^ 
municated  by  Dr.  Percival.  Read  0<2ober  1,  1783.*  pr; 
Watfon  {hews  that  the  Romans  were  not  only  in  poffeffion  of 
a  fttbftance,  called  by  tbetn  orichailcum,  and  refembling  gold 
in  colour^  but  that  they  knew  alfo  the  panner  of  making  it^ 
and  that  the  materials  of  which  they  inadc  it  were  the  very 
fame  of  which  we  make  brafs.  Whit  we  call  brafs  was  anr 
cientty,  in  the  French  language^  called  arcbaly  and  braftj  wire 
it  ftiU,  not  unfrequently,  denominated  y?/ ^i•^^rAJ^  Now,  fays 
the  author^  if  we  can  infer  from  the  analogy  of  languages^ 
that  archal  is  a  corruption  of  aurichalcumy  we  may  reaforiably 
conjefture  that  our  brafs,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  French 
crchal-i  is  the  fame  alfo  with  the  Roman  aurlchalcum.  From 
certain  paffages  in  ancient  writers,  the  bifliop  infers  that  brafs 
was  made  in  Afia,  much  after  the  fame  manner  in  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  at  Rome. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Vegetable  fixed  Alkali, 
V^ith  fome  collateral  Obfervations  on  Nitre.  By  M.  Wall, 
M.  D.  Praleftor  in  Chemiftry,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 
Communicated  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Percival.  Rc.:d  Nov.  19, 
1783.'  As  the  fum  paid  byihe  nation  to  Ruflia,  and  other  fo- 
eign  ftates,  is  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
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t>ounds  per  annum  for  pot-a(h»  every  hint  that  can  be  fug^* 
gefted  towards  an  improvement  in  its  preparation^  is  valuable^ 
efpecially  as  it  Is  not  impoffible  that  we  may  now  alfo  lofe^  in 
a  confiderable  degree^  the  advantage  of  that>  which  has  been 
hitherto  prepared  for  the  tife  dt  thcfe  iitands  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Dr.  Wall  thinks  it  probaWe  that  the  AlkaU,  wherever  it  is; 
found,  whether  In  confequence  of  combuftton  or  othcrwife, 
is  formed  by  fome  tranfmutation  of  the  native  acid  of  plants^ 
or  by  the  particular  combination  of  it  with  the  earthfy  and 
inflammable  principles. 

*  I  am  inclined,  fays  be,  te  adopt  liiis  do^Erine,  from  the  three 
ibilowing  circumflances ;  the  two  lall  of  which  will  alfo  (hew,  thax 
this  tranimatation  may  be  efef^ed  without  comboftion,  and  therefore^ 
that  this  iHkali  cannot  be  any  longer  confidered  as  the  creatun  or  off" 

J^ringoi  fire, 

'  Firft,  Thofe  vegeublefnbftances,  which  contam  the  largeft  portioa 
of  the  native  acid,  afltMd  the  largeft  qaandty  of  alkali  by  indnen^ 
Qon ;  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  obuined  is  very  confideribly  ia> 
created  by  particular  modes  of  applying  the  heat,  which  can  only  be 
miderftood  to  operate,  by  bringing  the  iJBveral  component  princii^es 
cf  the  vegetable  fubftance  into  dofer  contact,  and  within  the  fphere 
of  each  other's  adion. 

^  Secondly,  This  alkali  is  produced  in  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
by  ^  procefs  of  fermentation,  to  which  only  the  faccarine  and  ace^ 
cent  parts  of  plants  aie  liable.    And, 

*  Thirdly,  It  is  poduced  in  the  putrefieidlon  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matters*. 

*  Some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Pro- 
feflbr  Gregory,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  James  Johnfloner  M. 
D.  and  Soc.  Ree.  Medic.  Edinb.  bocius.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  Barnes^  Read  December  lo,  17S3.*  Dr.  Johnftone 
fays,  that  *'  Dr.  Gregory  difplayed  in  his  writings,  and  evi- 
dently carriid into  his  profejjiony  a  fpirit  congenial  to  that  of  the 
Gerrards  and  Beatties."  This  certainly  requires  fome  illuf- 
tration.  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  the  au- 
thor of  three  publications ;  one  intitied,  **  a  comparative 
View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man,  with  thofe  of  the 
Animal  World  ;"  another  intitied,  "  Obfervations  on  the 
Duties^  and  Offices  of  a  Phyfician,  and  on  the  Method  of  pro- 
fecuting  Inquiries  in  Philolbphy ;"  and  a  third,  which  was 
pofthumous,  namely,  "  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  I^iughtcrs." 
Dr.  Johnftone  quotes  fome  elegant  lines,  from  Dr.  Beattie^ 
bewailing  the  death  of  Dr.  Grcgor)%  between  whom  and  the 

'  author  there  fubfifted  a  very  ftrong  friendfhip. 

^  Reraaiks 
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*  Remarks  on  the  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients  refpeftmg 
Glafs.  By  Dr.  Falconer.  Read,  December  17,  1783.'  Dr. 
Falconer,  with  great  learning,  Ihews  that  glafs  in  rarious 
forms,  and  adpated  to  various  ufes,  as  well  as  fpecula  or  me-^ 
tallic  reflectors,  were  of  very  high  antiquity. 

'  *  On  the  different  Quantities  of  Rain  which  fall,  at  diffe- 
rent Heights,  over  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground  ;  with  a  Letter 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  L.  L.  D.  By  Thomas  Percival, 
M.  D.  Read  Jan.  21,  1784.'  It  is  matter  of  humiliation^ 
as  Dr.  Percival  obferves,  to  pride  and  arrogance,  but  of  en- 
couragement to  the  fpirit  of  patient  attention,  that  many  of 
themoft  intereffing  laws  of  nature  have  remained  undifcovered» 
till  fomc  happy  comcidehce  of  circumftances  has  pointed  them 
out  to  inquiry  or  obfervation.  After  illuftrating  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation,  the  doftor  gives  an  account  of  the  following 
curious,  intereftingt  and  very  important  appearance  or  matter 
of  ia£t  in  the  natural  worid. 

*  A  comparifon  having  been  made  between  the  rain  which  fell  in 
two  places,  in  London,  about  a  mile  difhint,  it  was  foond  that  the 
quantity  in  one  of  them  conflantly  exceeded  that  in  the  other,  not  only 
every  month,  but  almofi  every  time  it  rained.  The  apparatus  ufed 
was  very  exa£t;  and  this  unexpe£led  variation  did  not  appear  to  be 
•wing  to  any  miftake,  but  to  be  the  regular  efFeA  of  kmie  caiife, 
hitherto  unnoticed.  The  rain-gage,  in  one  of  theife  places,  was 
fixed  above  all  the  neighbouring  chinmies  ;  the  other  was  confide* 
rably  below  them :  and  the«e  was  reafon  to  fuipe^,  that  the  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  rain  might  be  owing  to  the  different  iituations  of 
the  veffdr,  in  which  it  was  received.  A  funnel  was,  therefore,  placed 
above  the  hieheft  chimnies,  and  another  upon  the  ground  of  th^  gar- 
den, belongmg  to  the  fame  houfe  ;  and  the  like  diverfity  was  found 
between  the  two,  thus  near  together,  which  bad  fubfifted  when  they 
were  fixed,  at  correfpondent  heights,  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  on  Weffminffer  Abbey;  *  and  re- 
peated at  Bath,  Liverpool,  Middlewich,  and  other  places,  with 
nearly  uniform  refalts.  The  obfervations,  therefore,  however  new  and 
fingular,  are  too  weU  autnenticated,  to  admit  of  the  lead  degree  of 
doubt :  and  it  b  the  office  of  philofophy  to  fiurniih  an  adequate  and 
rational  folucion  of  them. 

Dr.  Heberden  conjedures  that  this  phenomenon  depends  on 
fome  unknown  property  of  elecflricity.  But  to  EK.  Percival 
it  appears  probable  that  the  common  laws,  by  which  this  power 
influences  the  afcent  and  the  fufpenfion  of  vapours,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  explain  their  precipitation  in  rain,  and  the  lately-dif-* 
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Covered  mode  of  its  deicent.  In  a  memoir,  written  and  pub- 
liihed  foni^  time  ago.  Dr.  Percival  bad  endeavoMfed  to  pro^e 
that  the  eledrical  fluid  is  ftrongly  attracted  by  Water  \  antl 
that,  by  deftroying  the  cohefion  between  its  particles,  and  xf^ 
|>elling  them  from  each  othqr^  it  become^  a  powerful  agent  i^ 
tvaporatioD,  aiiid  in  the  formaticin  of  clouds.  This  mcmoir 
f>rocured  him  Ihany  curious  and  interefting  obfeivatioii^  on  the 

gbje£t  of  it  \  and)  among  other  tx)mmMcattons,  a  letter  fiooy 
%.  Fraoklin^  from  which  the  following  is  ati  extrail^. 

'  On  my  rftorn  to  London  I  found  your  favoul-  of  the  lotK  of  May 
(i  77 1).  I  wifli  I  cou)di  M  yon  defire,  gjye  you  a  bettf  r  ^planatio!^ 
of  the  ph^enomenoQ  In  queftjon,  fince  you  lefcm  not  quite  fatis&rj 
ivith  your  own;  but  I  think  we  want  more  and  a  greater  vari^  of 
experiments  in  different  drcuxoftances,  to  enable  u$  to  form  a  thorpugbly 
iatisfaOory  hypotbcfjs.  Not  that  I  onakt  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  lz€ki 
already  related,  as  I  know  both  Lord  Charles  Cavcndifh  and  Tyx, 
Heberden  to  be  very  accurate  experimenters  :  but  I  with  to  know  the 
event  of  the  trials  propofed  in  your  iix  queries  \  and  alfo,  whether;  iil 
Ike  fanae  place  where  the  lower  veilel  receives  nearly  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  is  received  by  the  upper,  a  third  veilel,  placed  at  half 
the  height,  wiJl  receive  a  quantity  p^portiooable.  I  wBi  however  en^ 
deavour  to  fnplain  to  you  wkal  occurred  to  me,  when  I  firft  heard  of 
thef^a. 

'  I  fnppofe  it  Will  be  geiierally  allowed,  on  a  Hcde  confiderat;uNi 
Df  the  fubjed,  that  fcarce  any  drop  of  water  was,  when  it  b^^an  id 
fail  firom  the  clouds,  of  a  magnkude  equal  to  thsU  it  has  acquired 
When  it  arrives  at  the  earth  i  the  iame  of  the  feverai  pieces  of  hail  \ 
becaofe  tltey  afe  often  (b  large  and  weighty,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
a  poffibility  of  their  being  fulpended  in  the  air,  and  remaining  at  refl 
there^  for  any  time,  how  fniall  foever  i  nor  do  we  conceive  any  means 
tof  fonntng  them  (b  large,  before  they  (et  out  to  fall.  It  feems  tbciii 
that  each  beginning  drop,  and  particle  oi  hail,  receives  continual  ad- 
dition in  its  prognrh  downwards.  This  may  be  (everal  ways  :  by  the 
Union  of  numbers  in  their  conrfe,  fo  that  what  was  at  firft  only  a  ^. 
fcending  mx^\  becomes  a  (hower  \  or  by  each  jpartide  in  its  defecat 
tbfOtt^  air  that  contains  a  great  quantity  of  dittolved  water,  ftrskiiig 
againS,'attaehing  to  idelf,  and  carrying  down  with  it,  AKh  particles  cif 
that  diflblved  water,  as  happen  to  be  in  its  way  \  or  attracting  to  it- 
felf  fuch  as  do  not  lie  diredly  in  its  conrfe,  by  its  different  (late  with 
legard  either  to  common  or  eledric  6re  %  or  by  all  thefe  cauies  united^ 
«  In  the  (rft  cafe,  by  the  uniting  of  numbers,  larger  drops  might 
be  made^  but  the  quantity  falling  in  the  fame  fpace  would  be  the  fame 
at  all  heights  ;  unlefs,  as  you  mention,  the  whole  (hould  br.  contracted 
in  falling,  the  lines  defcribed  by  all  the  drops  converging,  fo  that  what 
fet  out  to  fall  from  a  cloud  of  many  thouland  acres,  fiiould  reach  the 
^adh  in  perhaps  a  third  of  that  extent,  of  which  I  fomewhat  doubt; 
in  the  other  cafes  we  have  two  experiments. 

'  1.  A  dry  ^lafs  bottle,  filled  with  v^ry  cold  water,  in  a  warm  day,  will 
jpi^endy  coUdCI  from  the  feemingly  dry  ^  Aac  furronnds  it,  a  quantity 
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of  water  that  (hall  cover  its  farface  and  run  down  its  fides,  whicli  petv 
kapt  is  done  by  the  power  wherewith  the  cold  wbter  attra£lt  the  fluid  # 
common  fire  that  had  been  united  with  the  diflblved  ivater  in  the  air» 
and  drawing  that  fire  through  the  gla&  into  itfelf,  leaves  the  water  on 
theoutfide. 

'  2.  An  eledlrified  body,  left  in  a  room  for  fome  time^  wilV  be  more 
covered  with  daft  than  other  bodies  in  the  fame  room  not  electrified^ 
which  duft  feems  to  be  attracted  from  the  circmn  ambient  air. 

*  Now  we  know  that  the  rain,  even  in  oar  hottcft  days,  comes  from 
ft  very  cold  region.  Its  falling  fojnetimes  in  the  form  o/i  ice  ihews  this 
clearly ;  and  perhaps  even  the  rain  is  (now  or  ice  when  k  fi#ft  mevtiii 
downwards,  ^ough  thawed  in  falling :  And  we  know  ikiX  the  drops 
iOf  rain  are  often  electrified :  But  thofe  caufes  of  addition  to  each  drop 
of  water,  or  piece  of  hail,  one  would  think  coold  not  long  coBtimie 
to  produce  the  fame  effeft ;  fince  the  air,  through  which  the.^irops  fall, 
3niift  foon  be  ftripped  of  its  previoufly  difiblved  water,  fb  as  to  be  nor 
longer  capable  of  augmenting  them.  Indeed  very  heavy  (howers,  of 
cither,  are  never  of  long  continuance  ;  but  moderate  rains  often  con^ 
tinae  fo  long  as  to  puzzle  this  hypothefis :  So  that  upon  the  whole  £ 
think,  as  1  intimated  before,  that  we  are  yet  hardly  ripe  for  makiqj^ 
one.' 

^  Speculations  on  the  perceptive  powers  of  vegetables.  By 
Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Read  February  i8^ 
1784/  In  this  very  ingenious  and  plcafing  cflay.  Dr.  rerci- 
val,  after  apologizing  for  his  jeu  {Tefprit^  as  he  calls  it,  by 
feveral  obfervatians  on  the  nature  oi  probable  evidence,  at- 
tempts to  ibew,  by  the  feveral  analogies  of  organization,  life^ 
infiind);,  fpontaneity,  and  felf-motion,  that  plants,  like  aoi'^ 
mals,  are  endowed  with  powers,  both  of  perception  and  enjoy-^ 
ineiit. 

*  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Caufeof  the  permanent 
Colours  of  opake  bodies.  By  Edward  Hufley  DeleVal,  F.  R.  S*^ 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Upfal  and  Gottingen,  of  the  In- 
fiitute  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Literary  and  PhiIofophica( 
Society  of  Manchefter.'  In  this  inquiry  Mr.  Delav^I^  after 
Ciaking  feveral  ingenious  and  juft  obfervations  on  the  connec- 
tion between  fcience  and  art,  proceeds,  in  the  two-fold  ch^'*^ 
f^er  of  philofopher  and  artift,  to  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  optical  properties  of  colourless  tranf- 
parent  fubftances  ;  and  the  condition  and  progrefs  of  the  arts* 
irbich  are  fubordlnate  to,  and  connedted  with  them.  From  a 
review  of  the  remoteft  regions  of  fcience,  he  fliews  that,  ia 
all  thofe  arts  whofe  improvement  depends  upon  a  clear  and? 
kift  conception  of  the  nature,  prepsttation,  and  ufe  of  colour* 
jug  materials,  the  moft  ancient  nations  poflefled  an  excellence^ 
which  the  ableft  moderns  cannot  difpute  with  them.  Wd 
ktm,  Mr.  DelAVnI  obferves,/  from  tbe  concurrent  teftimonv  of 
hpth  {kcroi  and  profane  biftorirasy  tliat  cht  countries  whert 
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thofe  arts  originally  flourifbed,  were  antecedent  and  fuperiof 
to  all  others^  in' their  diligent  and  fuccefsful  obTervations  of 
nature,  and  in  the  invention  and  culture  6f  the  fciences  i 
vrhich  undoubtedly  gave  rife  to  the  e)cecudte  arts,  and 
opened  a  way  to  their  advancement  and  perfediion*  The  mo-^ 
derns  were  not  furniOied  with  any  adequate  means  of  retrieving 
the  principles  of  ancient  fcience,  till  they  began  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  experimental  obfervations  ;  and  till  academ)<^  werb 
inftituted,  tor  the  purpofe  of  enabling  them  mutually  to  com* 
municate  their  difcoveries  to  each  other.  The  prefent  age  has 
produced  many  excellent  philofophers,  whofe  labours  have 
been  dire£ted  to  inquiries,  whence  great  improvements  miift 
neceiTarily  refult  to  the  arts  and  operations,  which  are  of  the 
higheft  importance  to  the  convenience  and  happinefs  of  man* 
kind.  Among  thefe^  Mr,  Delaval  holds  no  undfftingut&erf 
place.  The.experimfental  refearches,  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count in  the  inquiry  before  us,  difcover  learning,  and  a  phiJo-^ 
fophical  ardour,  tempered  with  patient  attention,  and  guided 
by  hints  and  conjeSures,  fuggcftcd  by  former  difcoveries. 
The  experiments  which  he  has  made,  with  a  view  of  invefti- 
gating  the  origin  and  the  caufe  of  colours,  have  led  him  to  the 
difcovcry  of  feveral  bright  and  permanent  dyes;  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  has  principally  ufed  cheap  and  common  in- 
gredients, that  had  not  before  been  applied  to  fuch  purpofe^.  Ic 
is  among  the  regulations  of  the  Manchefter  Society,  that  a 
gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  feven  guineas,  be  given  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  beft  experimental  paper,  on  any  fubjeS  relative  to 
arts  and  manufa£lures,  which  fhall  have  been  delivered  to  the 
fecretaries,  and  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  fociety^ 
before  the  laft  Wednefday  in  March  1785.  This  premium  was 
adjudged  to  Mr.  Delaval,  for  his  E:^erinienial  Inquiry  into  the 
Caufe  of  the  permanent  Colours  of  opake  Bodies. 

'  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Ferments  and  Fermen- 
tation ;  by  which  a  Mode  of  exciting  Fermentation  in  Malt 
Liquors,  without  the  Aid  of  Yeaft,  is  pointed  out ;  with 
an  Attempt  to  form  a  new  Theory  of  that  Proeefs.  By 
Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  Read  April  2o>  1785.*  ThougJi 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendifh  had  proved  the  feparation,  and  afcer- 
tained  the  quantity  of  gas  difcharged  in  fermentation,  ai^ 
though  Dr.  Prieftly  had  early  made  different  obfervations  oti 
the  fame  fubjedl,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  thefe 
Phllofophers^  fays  Mr.  Henry,  that  this  gas  was  the  exciting 
^  caufe  as  well  as  the  product  of  fermentation.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  certain  experiments  which  led  him  to  fufped  that 
fixed  air  is  the  efficient  c^ufe  of  fetmentation  ;  or,  in  othef 
wordi,  that  the  properties  of  yeaft>  as  a  fermentf  depend  ctn 
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the  fixed  air  k  coouins  \  and  that  yeaft  is  little  elfe  than 
fcced  air,  envdoped  in  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  the  ferment^ 
iflg  liquor.  In  confequMce  of  this^^onjedure,  he  fet  himfelf 
to  the  making  of  artificial  yeaft,  which,  after  different  experi- 
ments here  defcrtfaedt  be  accompliihed*  Mr.  Henry's  experi- 
mentSf.  and  the  procefs  he  has  defcribed  of  making  yeaft,  may 
be  (^extenfive  utility,  and  contribute  to  the  accommodation* 
the  pleafure,  and  the  health  of  men  in  various  fituations,  who 
have  hitherto,  in  a  great  degree^  been  precluded  from  the  ufe 
of  fermented  liauors ;  and  be  the  means  of  furniihiDg  impcr* 
tant  articles  of  diet  and  of  medicin^ 

*  Of  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Charaacrs,  By  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  B.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Jefus  College,  Cambridge, 
Read  March  10,  1784/  To  the  gradual  difcovery  of  alpha- 
betical charaders  by  the  fucceffive  exertions,  and  accumulated 
experience  of  mankind,  Mr.  Wakefield,  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  ftates  feveral  objections,  among  which  the 
following  appears  to  us  to  be  particularly  forcible, 

<  What  we  know  c»f  thofe  nations,  who  have  continued  for  many 
centuries  nnconne^ed  with  the  reft  of  the  world;  fbongly  militates 
againft  the  hypothefis  of  the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  writing. 
The  experiment  has  been  fairly  made  upon  the  ingenuity  of  mankind 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  produced  al«> 
jphabetic^  writing  by  regular  gradations :  and  this  experiment  deter- 
mines peremptorily  in  our  favour. 

*  Thj^  f  hineff^,  a  people  famous  for  their  difcoveries  and  mecha- 
nical turn  of  eeniiis,  have  made  fome  advances  towards  the  delinea- 
tion oir  ;heir  iat;^as  by  arbitrary  iigns ;  but  have  neverthelefs  been  un- 
able to  accomplifh  this  ^xquifite  device  :  and  after  fo  long  a  triaU 
CO  no  purppfe,  we  may  reafonablv  infer,  that  their  nK>de  of  writing, 
which  IS  growing  more  intricate  and  voluminous  every  day,  would  never 
terminate  in  fo  clear,  fo  comparatively  iimple,  an  expedient,  as  that 
cf  alphabetical  characters. 

*  The  Mexicans,  alfo,  on  the  new  continent,  had  made  fome  rude 
attempts  of  the  fame  kind,  but  with  lefs  fucosfs  than  th^  Chincfe, 

<  We  know  alfo,  (hat  hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe,  among  the 
Egyptians,  poft^or  to  the  praQice  of  alphabetical  writing  by  the 
Jews ;  but  whether  the  epiftolo^raphy,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  former 
people,  which  was  in  vogue  during  the  continuance  of  hieroglyphics^ 
might  not  poffibly  b^  another  nam^  for  alphabetical  writing,  Iwill  no^ 
lake  upon  me  to  decide. 

«  Now  what  will  our  advprfari^s  reply  to  this  ?  They  will  per^'na- 
douOy  maintain,  that  alphabetical  writing  is  a  human  invention : 
and  yet  all  thofe  nations,  who  have  been  converfanc  with  this  expe«- 
dient,  are  difcovered  to  have  derived  it  from  the  iame  original,  from 
fome  one^people  in  the  eail,  whofe  means  oi  attaining  it  we  cannot 
flow  find  out ;  but  art  compelled  to  conclude  from  analogy,  and  the 
fxperienc^  of  Oih^r  nations^  that  their  imagination,  ^  \x,  was  not 
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more  kx^tp  wis  ndt  moK  fiuK4i#fu)«   than  ditf  of  their  fteig^» 

«  An  £(&y  cm  CriiMs  and  PunifhrnentSi  By  tbe  Rer^ 
'iVilliani  Turner.  Read  March  24,  ^7^4**  ^^  ^  ^  objed 
of  this  eiTay^  (irft>  to  point  otit  the  difference  between  moral 
and  political  tranfgreffions  widv  tbetr  refpefttve  punifhoiencs  ; 
fo  fit  at  leaft  as  may  enable  ui  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  rulea 
which  the  legiflator  (hould  obferve,  in  hi&  attempts  to  cor«- 
red  the  diforders  of  fodety :  dffid  fecondly,  to  offer  fome  re« 
marks  on  the  proportion  of  puniibments  to  offences  ;  and  to 
inquire  into  the  right,  utility,  and  fuccefs  of  fevere  civil  in^ 
ftituttons,  particularly  capital  puniihments.  Mr*  Turner  pleads 
for  the  inftitutton  of  Aich  laws  as  {hail  puniih,  in  many  in« 
ftancfs,  with  le(s  feverity,  and  {hall  have  a  tendenc}'  to  pre- 
vent the  commiffion  of  crimes. 

*  On  the  Furfuits  of  Experimental  Philofophy.  By  Thomas 
Piarcival,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  Read  May  14,  1784*' 
Mr.  Harris,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  Hermes,  has 
ftigmatized  the  purfuits  of  modern  philofophy,  by  treating 
them  as  mere  experimental  amufements ;  and  charging  xho& 
who  are  engaged  in  fuch  purfuits,  with  deeming  nothing  dc* 
tnonftration  that  is  not  made  ocular.  Thus  be  obferves,  that 
in{lead  of  afceriding  from  fenfe  to  intelleA,  the  natural  pro- 
grefsl  of  all  true  learning,  the  philofophtr  hurries  into  the 
midft  of  fenfe,  where  he  wanders  at  random,  loft  in  a  laby* 
rinth  of  infinite  particulars.  Dr.  Percival,  without  depre- 
ciating metaphyfics,  afcience  which,  as  he  confcfles,  he  has  al- 
ways ftudied  with  delight,  and  which  invigorates  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  and  gives  preciilon  and  accuracy  to  our  rational 
inveftigations,  by  inftru&ing  us  in  the  nicer  difcriminations  of 
truth  and  falfehood,  afferts  Uie  dignity  and  importance  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  by  {hewing  that  to  this  we  owe  the  neceflk- 
rks,  the  conveniehcies,  and  all  the  gratifications  of  our  being; 
and  that  in  tbe  purfuit  of  it,  the  under{fauiding  is  exercifed  and 
improved,  and  our  affections  elevated  to  Superior  degrees  of 
piety  towards  the  great  author  of  ail  that  is  fair  and  good  ia 
(he  creation. 

*  Obfervations  oh  the  Influence  of  Fixed  Air  on  Vegeta* 
tion  ;  and  on  the  probable  Caufe  of  the  Difference  in  the  Re- 
fults  of  various  Experiments  made  on  that  Subjed ;  in  a 
X»ettcr  frpm  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R.  S.  to  Thomas  Pcr-P 
cival,  M.  p.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  Read  May  14,  1784.*  Ia 
jegard  to  the  animal  body,  fays  Mr.  Henry,  it  would  furely  bo 
wrong  to  {ay  that  nothing  was  nutritious  or  falutary  to  it,  but 
what  It  could  bear  to  receive  unmixed  or  undiluted.  Why 
then  may  we  not  fuppofe  that  though  fixed  air,  when  puro^ 
inay  b^  fatal  to  plants  cgnfinpd  in  it  ^  and  excluded  from  fre^ 
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^cmiiiiitfkieation  with  the  eommon  air,  yti  when  dppti€4  in 
proper  dole,  and  to  plants  enjoyiof  a  free  lAtercourfe  with  tirtf 
dtmofphere>  it  may  havd  a  contrary  effod,  and  fttvt  to  nourifll 
;iifd  fupport  them  i 

^  Obfervs^tions  on  a  Thigh  Bo^ie  of  uncommon  Len  g« 
By  C.  White,  Efq,  F.  R.  S,  Read  Nov,  lo,  1784/  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Siberia,  as  well  in  the  mountains  as  the  vallies  ^ 
likewtfe  in  Rui&a,  Germany,  Pern,  the  Bralils^  and  Norths 
>\mertca,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  fiver  Mimme, 
feven  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  Mift,  and  five  or  fix  feet 
beneath  the  furface  of  the  earth,  there  have  frequently  beett 
found,  at  various  times,  foffil  tufks  and  bones  of  %  v«ry  Istrg^ 
fi^,  fomewhat  refembHng  thofe  of  the  elephant;  many  of 
them  may  be  feen  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Peteriburghy  in 
the  Britiih,  Dr.  Hunter's,  and  Sir  Afhton  Lever's  mufeums^ 
and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  White  got  poffdfioi^ 
of  the  thigh  bone  or  femur  of  fuch  an  anifnal.  The  length 
of  this  bon^  is  three  feet  ten  inches  and  fix  lines  ;  the  breadth, 
in  the  narrowed  part,  four  inches  and  feven  lines ;  its  thick-' 
nefs  two  inches  and  nine  lines  ;  and  its  fmalleft  circumference 
one  foot  and  one  inch  ;  and  its  weight  forty  pounds  and  ei^ht 
ounces.  Dr.  Hunter  was  fully  convinced,  that  fuch  relics  be- 
longed once  to  a  fpecies  of  animals  with  whi^  naturalifts  are 
now  unacquainted  ;  and. Mr.  J.  Hunter,  his  brotbtfr,  from  ob- 
feivations  on  the  grinders,  &c.  remarks  that  thofe  ariifnals  were 
either  carnivorous  or  of  a  mixed  kind. 

*  Meteorological  Imaginations  and  Conjeftures.  By  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  L.  L,  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Communicated  by 
"Dr.  Percivai,  Read  Dec.  i?,  1784.'  >^fter  m4kmgfcveral 
meteorological  obfervations  of  a  general  kuW,  Or.  rranklii| 
obferves,  particularly,  that  during  feveral  of  the  fummer  monthe 
of  the  year  1783*  when  the  eft'eft  of  the  fun's  rays  to  heat 
the  earth,  iq  thefe  northern  regions,  ^ould  have  been  greatdh 
there  exifted  a  conftapt  fog  oyer  ^11  £urope,  and  great  part  01 
North  America. 

'  This  fog  was  of  a  permanent  nature ;  it  was  ^ry^  and  tke  riys  of 
Ae  fun  feemed  to  have  little  effied  towards  diffipating  it»  as  chef 
f  afily  do  a  moift  fog,  arifing  from  water.  They  were  indeed  reo- 
dered  fo  faint  in  pafling  through  it»  that,  when  colleded  in  the 
fpcus  of  a  burfiing  glafs,  they  would  fc^rce  kindly  brown  paper.  Of 
coariie  their  fbminer  effe£i  in  heating  the  earth  was  exceedingfy  dimi- 
|ii&ed. 

'  Hente  th^  ferfacc  was  early  frooen. 

*  ^ence  the  ia&  fiiows  remained  on  it  tramelted,  and  i^ceircd  coa^ 
pu^  additioils. 

'  Hencf  the  tlii  yru  incce  cbiUcdi  asd  t|ie  irinds  mere  fevereljF 
«>1(J, 
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*  Hence  perhaps  the  winter  of  r 783*4,  was  xn4iH«  fevere  than  any 
^t  hsLd  happened  iot  many  years. 

*  The  caufe  of  this  untverfal  fog  is  not  yet  afcertained.  Whediec 
it  was  adventitious  to  this  earth,  and  merely  a  finoke»  proteeding  ^ 
from  the  cbnfumption  by  fire  of  fome  of  thofe  great  burning  balls 
or  globes  which  we  happen  to  meet  with  in  our  rapid  courfc  round 
the  fun,  and  which  are  fometimes  feen  to  kindle  and  be  defho^ed  in 
pafTmg  our  atmofphere,  and  whofe  fmoke  might  be  attrafted  and  re* 
tained  by  our  earth  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  vaft  quantity  of  fmoke, 
long  continuing  to  idue  during  the  fammer  from  Heda  in  Iceland, 
and  that  other  volcano  which  arofe  out  of  the  iea  near  tliat  ifland, 
which  fmoke  might  be  fpread  by  various  winds  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  world,  is  yet  uncertain. 

'  It  feems  however  worth  the  inquiry,  whether  other  hard  winters, 
recorded  in  hiHory,  were  preceeded  by  fimilar  permanent  and  widely 
extended  fummer  fogs.  Becaufe,  if  found  to  be  fo,  men  might  from 
fuch  fogs  conjedlure  the  probability  of  a  fucceeding  hard  winter,  and  of 
the  damage  to  be  expe£ted  by  the  breaking  up  of  frozen  rivers  in  the 
fpring ;  and  take  fuch  meafnres  as  arc  poflible  and  prafticable,  to 
fecure  themfdves  and  effefts  from  the  mifchiefs  that  attended  the 
laft/ 

*  A  Short  Account  of  an  Excurfion  through  the  Subterraneous 
Cavern  at  Paris.  By  Mr.  Thomas  White,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  c)dtnburgh,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Father.  Read 
Feb.  9, 1785/  This  very  fpacious  and  curious,  and  almoft  mi- 
raculous cavern,  is  formed  by  the  quarries  from  whence  the 
ftones  were  dug  that  built  the  oldeft  part  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
As  Paris  was  enlarged,  the  fuburbs  were  infcnfibly  built  on 
the  ancient  quarries,  fo  that  it  would  not  require  a  very  vio- 
lent fliock  to  throw  back  the  ftones  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  have  with  fo  much  difficulty  been  raifed* 

*  A  Defcription  of  a  new  Inftrumcnt  for  mearuring  the 
fpecific  Gravity  of  Bodies.  By  Mr.  William  Nicholfon,  in 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  U.  Magellan,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Read  May  4, 
1785,*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Nicholfon  has  made  fome  fmall 
improvements  on  the  hydrometer. 

*  Memoiis  of  the  late  Dr.  Bell,  by  James  Curric,  M.  D^ 
addrefTed  to  the  Prefident  and  Members  of  the  Literary  and 
Philofbphical  Society  of  Manchcfter.  Read  March  23, 1785.* 
This  is  a  very  plcafing  and  excellent  fpecimen  of  biographical 
writing.  Dr.  Carrie  unites  delicacy  and  refpeA  to  the  me* 
mory  of  Dr.  Bell,  with  a  faithfal  defcription  of  the  imperfec* 
tions  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  his  charaSer. 

*  The  qualities  of  Dr«  BelPs  mind  required  a  ftate  of  a^on.  He 
was  eminently  fitted  for  fituations  of  difficulty  or  danger ;  and  had  his 
lot  been  cail  differently,  the  enthufiafm  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  ftrengtk 
of  his  faculties,  might  haveearollttd  his  name  in  the  M^  thofe  which 
go  down  to  future  ages  with  honour  and  applaufe*    It  was  his.mif*   . 

•         "       fortune^ 
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forti^iey  that  his  fitoadon  did  not  always  prefent  objeAs  of  fafficient 
importance  to  excite  his  attention,  and  call  forth  his  faculties ;  and . 
that,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  he  was  often  unable  to  originate 
thoie  literary  exertions,  which  fometimes  bring  fame,  and  which  ge- 
nerally bring  happineft.  His  ipirits  indeed  were  not  equal.  He  was 
often  lively,  cheerful,  and  familiar,  and  fometimes  grave,  inattentive 
and  referved.  Circumdances,  which  it  would  be  painful  and  impro- 
per to  relate,  contributed,  to  throw  fome  degree  of  gloom  over  his 
.latter  days.  But  be  was  naturally  fubjeft,  at  times,  to  thofe  cbbings 
of  the  mind,  as  an  admired  writer  exprcffes  himfelf,  which  gcnerall/ 
accompany  great  fcnfibility  ;  a  flate,  from  which  thetranfition  is  fomd- 
times  more  eafy  to  levity  and  mirth,  than  to  the  fober  exercifes  of 
reafon. 

*  It  is  common  to  expeS.  even  in  the  more  minute  parts  of  the  con* 
du^  of  men  of  allowed  fuperiority  of  talents,  fome  marks  of  in- 
tention and  defign,  by  which  fuch  fuperiority  might  be  indicated. 
But  this  is,  I  th'.nk,  an  error.  The  chara£teriilic  of  genius  is  fimpli- 
city.  A  lofty  fpirit  fubmits,  with  difficulty,  to  reftraint  or  difguife ; 
and  the  higher  emotions  of  the  mind  are  feldom  compatible  with  a 
sace  attention  to  little  things.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  thlt 
men  of  great  endowments  are  often  deficient  in  that  felf-command» 
which  ihould  gvtc  regularity  to  conduct,  and  fteadinefs  to  exertion. 

^t  let  us  not  too  baflily  condemn  them*    The  powers  of  genius  im- 
pofe  the  fevereft  tafk  on  the  judgment.     The  imagination,  in  which 

'  they  re£de,  muft  always  be  ftrong ;  the  fenfibility  by  which  they  are 
attended,  muft  often  be  wayward.  To  reilrain,  to  excite,  and  to  ^ 
diredl,  the  exertions  of  a  mind  fo  conftituted,  according  to  the  dilates 
of  reafon,  mufl  frequently  produce  a  mofl  painful  warefare  :  and,  if 
to  fucceed  in  fuch  contHb  be  not  always  given  to  the  ttrong,  let  the 
weak  rejoice,  that  they  are  feldom  called  to  the  encounter. 

*  Years  and  experience  would,  moft  nrobably,  have  rem^ied,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  defers  in  Dr.  BelTs  charader  ;  and,  as  he  be- 
came more  fially  known,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he  would  hav^ 
^i^uired  a  degree  of  reputation  fujted  to  his  great  integrity  and  abih« 
.ties.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  temper  fo  open,  and  a  conduft 
fo  little  aiFc^ed  by  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  others,  were  not  per- 
le^Hy  calculated  for  fuccefs  in  a  world,  in  which  the  moft  honeil  heart 
mull  often  be  veiled,  and  the  loftieft  fpirit  mull  fometimes  bend.* 

*  A  Tranflation  of  Dr.  Beirs  Thefis,  di  Phyfiobgia  Plan^ 
ierum.  By  James  Curric,  M.  D.  Read  March  30,  1785/ 
Dr.  Bell  direSs  his  attention  to  the  internal  ftrudure  of  plants  j 
gmd  from  various  analogies  concludes  that  pljmts  /iV/,  and  fuf- 
pc^  that  they  feel. 

*  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Phcenomcna  which  take  place 
4>etween  oil  and  water,  in  a  Letter  to  ThomAs  Percival, 
H.  D.    F,.R.  S.  and  S-  A.  &c.     By  Martin  Wall,  M.  U. 

.Prele^r  of  Cbemiftry,   in  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford.    Read 

Kovember  17,  1784.^    Bccaufe  certain  bodies  ihcw  wo  difoo- 

fition  to  form  a  chemical  union,  they  have  betn  tiXi  cO  poUe& 

EiTQ.  RiT.  Vok  VI,  Feb.  1 786.  G  a  repulfivc 
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ft  rcpulfivc  filculty  with  refpeft  to  each  other.  To  (ay,  that  a 
principle  of  rcpulfion  has  no  exiftence  in  nature,  Dn  Wall 
thinks,  wbuld  be  to  prefumtuous  :  hut  be  is  inclined  to  believe, 
thjat  the  fpecies  of  attraiftion,  which  confikutes  chemical  affi- 
nity, is  not  counteracted  by  any  principle  of  repHlfion  in 
thofe  cafeSi  whefe  no  affinity  appears  to  take  place,  and  that 
the  apparent  repulfion  depends  upon  a  perfeiHy  different  caufe. 
In  order  to  illuftrate  this,  he  gives  one  example ;  the  im- 
mifcibility  of  oil  with  water.  What,  In  this  cafe  is  called  re- 
pulfion, he  thinks,  is  perhaps,  only  a  ca<c  of  that  kind  which  is 
called  eleftive  attraSion,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  that  ex- 
preffion  ;  that  is,  that  the  particles  of  water  attrad  thofe  of 
water,  and  the  particles  of  oil  thoie  of  oil,  mcve  ^firongly  than 
oil  attra6ls  water. 

•  Fafts  and  Queries  relative  to  Attraftion  and  Repulfion*  By 
Thomas  Percival,  M.  0.  To  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society.  Manchefter,  December  5,  1784'.  To  thefe  queried 
Dr.  Wall  of  Oxford  replies  in  a  Letter,  which  was  read  be- 
fore the  Society,  January  12,  1785. 

*  On  the  voluntary  rower  which  the  Mind  is  aWe  to  ex- 
crcife  over  bodily  Senfation.  By  Thomas  Barnes,  D.  D. 
Read  Nov.  3,  1784.'  This  effay  is  not  only  very  ingenious, 
but  is  full  of  confolation  to  mankind ;  and«  as  fuch,  of  high 
importance.  It  tends  alfo,  collaterally,  to  defend  and  illuf- 
trate the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and, 
in  general,  to  juftifv  and  maintain  the  caufe  of  vinue.  Dr. 
Barnes,  having  illultrated  the  itrength  and  dired  power  of  the 
miud  over  the  body,  fays, 

'  Bat,  whatever  judgment  we  may  form  upon  this  queflion.  Its 
to  the  direft  and  immediate  power  of  the  will  over  the  perceptions 
of  fenfey-its  ipdire^  and  mediate  influences  cannot  be  difputed. 
Whenever  we  can  divert'  the  thoughts  to  the  other  fubjcds,  or  exdte 
paf&ons  of  different  natures,  both  of  which  are  certainly,  in  fome  de- 
gree, in  the  power  of  the  mind,  we  fo  far  Icffen  the  pangs  of  corpo- 
real pain.  The  mere  diverfion  of  thought,  by  whatever  means,  is 
of  great  ufe.  It  is  probable,  that  the  mind  cannot  receive  two  per- 
ceptions at  the  fame  inflant.  Every  moment,  therefore,  of  fuch  di- 
.vertion,  is  a  paufe  from  fufFering.  Or,  if  it  be  admitted  that  they 
mvf  be  ifochronous,  yet  the  elied  of  the  one,  if  of  a  different  kind, 
IV ill  be  to  diminiih  the  other.  If,  indeed,  both  the  perceptidns  be  of  ,^ 
,the  fame  nature ;  if,  to  the  torture  of  bodily  pain,  be  added  the  di- 
flrefs  of  mei^Ul  anguifh ;  the  one,  compounding  itfelf  with  the  other, 
will  exceedingly  increafe  the  fenfibility.  Compare  the  feelings  of  a 
perfon^  fuffermg  undei*  fi>me  violent  difeafe,  from  the  confeqaences 
of  his  own  guilt-*- with  thofe  of  another  perfon,  fiifienng  the  fame 
afRidion,  for  the  tcftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  in  the  caofe  of  li- 
berty or  virtue  I    . 

•  When 
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<  When  fenfation  Is  icute,  tbooght  will  not  eafily  be  diverted.  A 
ftronger  gale  of  affeftioO)  or  of  pai&on>  will  be  neceiTary  to  turn  it 
from  its  courfe.  And  we  have  already  faid>  that  paffions  of  every 
kindy  whilft  they  condnoe  in  their  &:ength,  are  able  to  produce  this 

•  effe^.  For  the  moment,  there  is  little  diflereace  between  joy  and 
forrowy  anger  or  fondnefs.  The  fudden  coming  in  of  a  ^iend  long 
unfeen,  or  an  alarm  for  his  (afety,  if  we  faw  him  in  the  inftant  pf 
danger,  will  equally  fufpend  corporeal  feeling.  The  tooth- ach  fhaJl 
fly  away,  at  the  prefence  of  the  operator,  or  at  the  tidings  of  fome 
happy  event.    A  man,  in  the  paroxyfnu  of  rage,  fhall  be  as  infen- 

-£ble  to  wounds  and  pain,  as  the  pious  martyr  at  the  flake. 

*  Bnt  let  us  pafs  on  beyond  the  moment  of  vehement  excitation, 
and  then,  how  great  the  diBTerence  !  Among  the  paffions,  we  muft^ 
£rft,  diflinguilh  thole  which  are  of  the  longeft  continoance;  becanfe 
thefe  will  produce  the-longeil,  and  confequently  the  greateft,  effedt. 
Anger  and  fear  are  ihort- lived  impulfes.  And,  when  their  violence 
is  fpent,  they  induce  languor  and  depreffion.  Hence,  though  ^nfa* 
ciott  may  be  fofpended  by  them  for  a  moment,  it  will  foon  return  with 
double  pungency.  On  the  contrary,  love,  joy,  and  hope,  are  paffions 
which  live  lonmr  in  the  human  bread ;  which  leave  behind  them  a 
firm  and  animaung  feeling  ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  expeAed  to 
produce  e£[eds  more  tailing  and  important. 

*  Again,  we  may  diftinguilh  thole  paflions,  which  center  themfelves 
in  a  narrower,  from  thofe  which  expand  to  a  wider,  circle— the  fclf- 
ifh,  from  the  generous  and  fublime.  Thofe  of  the  former  dafs,  after 
their  iirfl  agitation,  are  fo  far  from  blunting  the  fenfe  of  pain,  that 
they  irritate  and  increafe  it.  Thus,  fbar  and  forrow  turn  the  mind 
inward  upon  itfelf,  and  aggravate  all  its  painful  fenfibilities.  Anger, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fear  and  of  grief,  and  is,  like  them, . 
felfiih,  has  the  fame  confequences.  It  makes  the  mind  fore  and  ir« 
ritable,  and  thus  whets  the  edze  of  fufiering.  Love  aini  gratitude, 
on  the  other  hand,  center  the  heart  on  other  objefls ;  and,  if  thofe 
objects  are  great,  and  amiable,  and  worthy,  infpire  fublimity  and 
ftrength.  Thus,  durine  their  whole  continuance,  they  render  the 
mind  lefs  paffively  the  flave  of  bodily  imjfreffion.  What  has  not  pa- 
rental affe^on  done,  what  has  it  not  endured,  for  the  fupport  and  de- 
fence of  its  offspring  ?  How  amazingly,  how  long,  has  it  defied  dan- 
ger, and  defpiied  fufiering,  in  fuch  a  caufe  \  What  has  not  the  love 
of  country  voluntarily  confented  to  endure ! 

*  The  fublimcft  feelings  which  can  govern  the  human  heart,  arc 
thofe  infpired  by  religion.  For  religion  carries  the  foul  beyond  it- 
felf, and  centers  all  its  ftrongeft  affeflions  upon  our  Creator,  and  a 
better  woiid.  If  thefe  be  properly,  that  is,  habitually  felt,  they  will 
be  moft  friendly  to  that  felf  pofTeifion,  which  braces  the  mind  in  all 
its  bcfl,  and  moil  lailing  energies.  Thefe  feclitigs  are  permanent 
in  their  nature,  and  large  in  their  objc6l.  And  how  wonderful  are 
oUcn  their  efi^ds !  In  that  molt  awv'ful  hoar  of  diiTolving  nature, 
when  the  botiy  is  racked  with  expiring  :igonies,  faith  and  hqpc  have 
often  prefen;ed  the  moll  aftonifhing  ipedtacles  Of  fortitude,  yea  even 
of  triuihph  !  The  mind,  borne  upwards  towards  its  Maker,  has  been 
able  to  imile  in  par^s  and  to  exult  in  dilfolution. 

Q  z  ^  Thie 
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-'  «  The  moral  influence  of  this  fentiment  is  highly  interefting  an^ 
important  to  us  all.  It  furniflics  an  argument  in  favour  of  virtue  an* 
religion,  too  confiderable  to  be  paiTcd  over  in  filcnce.  For  good- 
pcfs  not  only  infpircs  the  purcft  fatisfadions,  both  in  the  prcfent  mo- 
nient,  and  in  future  refleaion,  but  it  aAualty  leflens  the  degree  of 
bodily  fuffering.  It  not  only  incrcafcs  the  mental  enjoyment,  but  it^ 
diminilhes  corporeal  pain^  It  not  only  adminillers  the  fwceteft  con- 
ibiations  undor  difeoTe,  but  it  ren<urs  the  dileafe  itfelf  lefs  af- 
fliaive.* 

<  A  Narrative  of  rfic  Sufferings  of  a  Collier^  who  was  coit- 
fined  more  than  fcvcn  Days,  without  Suftcnancc^  and  expofcJ 
to  the  Chokfi-damp,  in  a  Coal  pit,  not  far  from  Manchcftcr^ 
witii  Obfcrvations  on  the  Effedts  of  Famine;  on  the  Means 
of  alleviating  them  r  and  ©n  the  Aflion  of  Foul  Air  on  the 
Human  Body.   By  Thomas  Percival,  M.  D.  F,  R,  S,  and  S.  A.** 

*  On  Saturday  the  4th  of  December,  1 784,  about  eight  o'clock  ip 
the  morning,  Thomas  Travis,  a  collier,  aged  twenty-fevcn,  defcended' 
into  the  pit  at  Hurft,  which  is  ninety  yards  in  depth ;  and  fevcral 
other  workmen  were  in  readinefs  to  follow  him.  Butfoon  after  he 
had  reached  the  bottom,  the  fides  of  the  pit  fell  in,  and  he  was  cut 
oCfrom  all  fupplies  of  the  external  air.  The  quantity  of  earth  was 
fc)  large,  that  it  reqiured  fix  days  to  remove  it ;  and,  on  Thurfday,, 
when  the  paflage  was  compleated,  the  foulnefs  of  the  vapours  prc- 
yenttd  *any  one,  for  fome  time,  from  venturing  into  the  works.  Oik 
Friday,  fevcral  men  entered  the  coal  mine ;  but  not  finding  Travis,, 
they  conjedured  that  he  had  attempted  to  dig  his  way  into  another 
jjit,  at  no  great  dillance-  They  followed  him  by  the  traces  of  his 
working ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  he  heard" 
them,  and  implored  their  fpeedy  afililance.  When  they  reached  him, 
he  was  laid  upon  his  belly,  and  raifing  his  head,  he  looked  at  thc^ 
xnen,  and  addreflcd  one  of  them  by  his  name.  But  his  eyes  were  fo 
fwoln  and  protruded,  that  they  were  ihocked  with  the  appearance  of 
them ;  and  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  fuffer  a  handkerchief  to  be  tied 
round  his  head,  afligning,  as  a  reafon,  that  the  light  might  prove 
dangerous  and  oitenfive  to  him.  Sal  volatile  was  then  held  to  his 
noftrils,  and  foon  afterwards  he  complained  of  the  handkerchief,  and 
defired  them  to  remove  it.  They  complied  with. his  requell ;  but  his' 
eyes  were  then  funk  in  their  fockets,  and  he  was  unable  to  diftingui(h 
the  candle,  though  held  dire6ffy  before  him.  Nor  did  he  ever  after- 
Vlards  perceive  the  leaft  glimmering  of  light.  He  a^ked  for  fomething- 
to  drink  5  and  was  fupphed  with  water -gruel,  that  had  been  previoufly 
provided,  of  which  he  took  a  table- fpoonful  every  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. When  the  n^en  firft  difcovercd  him,  his  hands  and  feet  were 
extremely  cold,  and  no  pulfe  could  be  felt  at  the  writt.  But  after  he 
bad  tailed-  the  gruel,  an4  fmelled  at  the  fal  volatile,  the  pulfation  of 
the  artery  became  fenfible,  and  grew  flronger  when  they  had  rubbed 
him,  and  covered  him  with  blankets*  He  now  complained  of  pain 
in  his  head  and  limbs,  and  faid,  his  back  felt  as  if  it  had  been  broken* 
Two  mten  lay  by  his  fides,  to  communicate,  warmth  to  him ;  he  put 
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liis  hands  into  their  boibms ;  exprefled  his  fenie  of  its  being  comfort* 
^e ;  ilnd  flept,  when  hn  was  not  roofed  to  take  nourilhrnent.  la 
•Ais  fituation  he  remained  fcveral  hours,  till  they  had  compleated  a' 
road  for>  his  conveyance  out  of  the  pit.  Whili  thqy  were  carrying 
him,  he  had  a  motion  to  make  water  and  to  go  to  (lool,  but  had  not 
fufficient  power  to  accomplifh  either.  At  one  o'clock  on  Sunday 
ffiorning,  he  was  brought  to  his  own  houfe ;  put  into  t>ed,  well  co* 
Vered,  and  itA,  with  chicken  broth.  But  his  weaknefs  rendered  him 
Indifferent  to  nouriihmeiit .  He  continued  to  doze  and  ileep ;  and,  not- 
withllanding  hi^  pulfc  feemed  at  firft  to  increafe  in  vigour,  it  became 
^uick  about  five  o*clock,  when  he  warned  them  of  his  approaching 
«nd,  and  expired,  without  a  flrugglc,  in  a  few  minutes.  Thougk 
Travis  had  been  afthmatic  for  many  years,  his  rcfpiration  was  re- 
marked to  be  clear  and  eafy,  under  the  circumftances  above  defcribed. 
He  remained  perfe^ly  fenQble  till  his  death ;  but  had  no  accurate 
idea  of  the  duration  of  his  confinement  in  the  pit ;  for,  on  being  in<« 
terrogated  concerning  this  point,  he  eftimated  the  time  to  have  beea 
only  two  day4 ;  vet  added,  that  ^e  thought  thofe  days  were  very 
long.' 

Several  other  particulars  are  added  to  this  affe^'ng  narra- 
tive 5  various  phvfica)  obfervations  are  made  on  it  \  and  certaiii 
portable  compoutions  are  prefcribed  for  alleviating  the  effe& 
of  famine.  This  paper,  or  memoir,  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Per- 
cival)  is  an  happy  example  of  th;it  union  .of  philofophy  with 
the  practical  purpofes  of  life»  which  is  the  great  end  of  the 
Manchefter  Inftitution. 

*  Refult  of  fome  Obfervations  wade  by  Benjamin  Ruib,  M.D« 
Profcflbr  of  Chemiftry  in  Ae  Univerfity  of  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing his  Attendance  as  Phyfician-Gcncral  of  the  Military  Hof- 
pitals  of  the  United  States,  in  the  late  War*  Communicated 
hy  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  F.  R,  S,  Read  Oft.  5,  1785*' 
Thefe  obfervations  are  objedis  of  great  curiofity  and  utility. 

Thus  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  fuccinft  view  of  the 
.firft-fruits  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter«     This  Society  is  evidently  adorned  with  many  mea 
of  gr^at  learning,  of  high  genius,  and,  what  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  giving  the  proper  direSion  and  application  to  lite- 
rary inveftigation,    of  candid  minds,  and  benevolent  hearts* 
While  the  natural  fublimity  of  their  genius  carries  them  on^ 
ward  to  the  moft  abftrafted  fpeculation,  the  genius  of  the 
place,  the  bufy  fpirit  of  Manchefter,  feems,  amidft  all  their 
vievv^,  ever  and  anon  to  remind  them  of  the  interefts  of  man- 
kind.    It  is  their  glorious  objejft  to  fubJue  Nature  by  know- 
'  ing,   and  yielding  to  her  laws  \  froni  the  ftores  of  fciencc,  to 
;  increafe  the/efources,  and  to  guide  the  hand  of  art ;  and,  by 
the  confibined  aid  of  both,  to  alleviate  the  mlferies,  and  to  mui- 
'  tiplj.the  CDJoymenU  of  human  life. 
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AfcT.  III.  J  fieri  Addn/f  to  tbi  Public ;  containing  fim  Thoughts  bow 
^    tbi  National  Dtbt  may  be  redtutd,  and  all  Home  Taxts^  including 

Land  Tax^   ahoUftfid.    By  William^   Lond  Newbaven.    8vo.    is, 

Debrett.    London.    1 786. 

T  ORD  Ncwhavcn,  after  a  few  pertinent  obfcrvations  on  the 
^^  prcfcnt  ftate  of  this  nation,  the  commercial  fpirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  difcouraging  tffcSts  of  taxes  on  manufa&ures  and 
trade,  quotes  the  reports  of  the  commifSoners  of  the  public 
accounts,  in  order  to  imprefs,  on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  a 
juft  fenfe  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  national  debt,  and 
the  neceffity  of  the  moft  ferious  and  vigorous  efforts  for  its 
reduftion.  He  then  proceeds  to  propofe  two  fchemes,  cither 
of  which  he  thinks  fitted  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  very  few  years. 

Firft,  he  eftimates  the  annual  income  of  Qreat-Britain,  in 
land,  houfei,  and  perfonal  property,  at  one  hundred  millions  ; 
vhich,  valued  at  the  moderate  rate,  of  twenty  years  purchafe, 
will  make  a  principal  of  two  thoufand  millions,  on  which  he 
fuppofes  one  per  cent,  to  be  charged  annually,  till  the  national 
debt  be  paid.  This  would  afford  a  revenue  of  twenty  mil- 
lions yearly ;  the  furplus  of  which,  after  all  neceffary  deduc- 
tions for  the  annual  intereft  on  the  funded  debt,  on  the  un« 
funded  debt,  and  the  annual  charges  of  management  at  the 
Bank  and  South-Sea  Houfe,  amounting  to  1 1,301,0361.  5s.  iid* 
Tvould  pay  off  the  national  debt  in  a  very  (hort  time ;  all  inter* 
Tial  taxes,  including  land-tax,  to  be  aboliibed  after  the  (irft 
payment  of  one  per  cent,  made  at  the  receipt  of  his  majefty's 
exchequer. 

Secondly,  Lord  Newhaven  fuppofes,  that 

*  There  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  the  following  number  of 
pcrfons,  one  with  another,  capable  of  paying  the  following  annual 
rates,  in  confideration  of  which  to  abolifh  a  cextain  part  of  the  moft 
burthenfome  taxes  every  year,  in  proportion  to  the  money  paid  into 
the  exchequer,  fuch  as  thofe  on  foap,  candies,  leather,  fak,  window 
lights,  land-tax,  and  houfes,  &c.  viz. 

*  Two  millions  of  perfons,  at  12I.  los.  would  raife  25  millbns 
-per  annum.     ' 

'  One  million  of  peribns,  at  25 1.  would  raife  25  millions  per 
annum. 

*  F^ve  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  at  50 1,  would  raife  25  millions 
per  annum. 

'  Two  bundled  and  fifty  thoufand  peribns,  at  lool.  would  ntiie  25 
snillions  per  annum. 

*  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou&nd  perfoni,  at  200 1.  would 
raife  25  millions  per  annum.  , 

*  So  that  any  of  the  above  numbers,  at  thefe  refpeAiye  rates,  ^^vquld 
pay  off  200  millions  of  the  national  debt  in  eight  yeai:^  i  but  to  cal- 
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dilate  vdth  certainty  opon  the  operation  of  tbefe  plans,  and  to  pto* 
portion  it  to  each,  the  property  of  Great-Britain  mnft  be  afcertained 
with  as  much  predfion  and  aocoracy  as  poffible^  under  the  following 
lieads!         ^ 
^  *  The  rental  of  lands^ 
"  *  The  rental  of  houfcs. 

<  The  amonnt  of  peribnal  property  to  be  calculated  from  the  rent 
«f  the  houfes  each  perfbn  occupies ;  and  to  come  at  as  competent  a 
knowledge  of  this  as  can  be  obtained,  copies  of  the  commiflioDers  of 
t^  land-tax,  and  Ac  receivers  of  the  houfe-tax  books,  by  which  the 
fame  is  coUe^ed,  may  be  laid  beibre  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  from 
the  King^s  Remembrancer's  Office  of  the  Exchequer,  into  which,  by 
the  30th  Geo.  11.  the  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax  are  obliged,  every 
year,  to  deliver  a  fchedule  or  duplicate  in  parchment,  under  their 
bands  and  feals.  containing  the  whole  fum  afTefTed  upon  each  parifh  or 
place  refpedkively,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 

*  It  will,  no  doubt,  l^  faid,  but  bow  is  the  arm]s  navy,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  civil  government,  to  be  provided  for,  if  the  home 
taxes  are  abolifiied  ?  Tb  this  I  anfwer,  that,  as  I  conclude  foreign 
nations  wOl  not  take  oS  the  duty  on  o«r  coounodities  imported  into 
their  reipedive  orantries,  I  propK>fe  ftiM  to  continue  the  duty  on  goods 
imported,  which  I  conctive  will  be  nearly  adequate  to  defray  afi  e]&» 
pencet,  dvil  and  military,  in  time  of  peace.* 

After  this  flatenaent,  it  appears  that  there  wottld  be  a  fmall 
deficiency,  which  a  variety  of  other  favings  would  eaiily  pro* 
vide  for. 

To  give  foroe  idea  of  the  value  of  houfes,  he  takes  noti<;e  that 
their  rental,  in  theiingle  hundred  of  Oflulfton,  in  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  on  which  a  three-penny  rate  was  laid,  to  make^ood 
the  damage  done  by  the  riots  in  1780,  amounted  to  the  enor* 
mous  fum  of  i»6o5,054l*  and  this  not  above  two-thirds  of  their 
value. 

Lord  Newhaven  proceeds  to  fecwthe  proper  mode  of  carry- 
ing thefe  fchemes  into  es^ecution,  to  obviate  objedions  to  their 
novelty^  and  to  fpecify  the  principal  advantages  that  would 
arife,  from  the  arrangements  propofed  to  the  nation* 

What  the  author  nas  fuggefted,  doubtlefs,  merits  attention. 
It  muft  however  oocur  to  every  perfon,  who  attends  to  the 
fchemes  propofed,  that  the  mode  of  eftimating  the  wealth  of 
individuals  that  compofe  the  Britifh  nation,  by  the  rentals  of 
land  and  houfes,  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  therefore  unjuft. 
Nor  is  it  certain  but  the  fudden  transference  of  fo  high  a  pro- 
portion of  men's  annnal  income  to  the  bands  of  government, 
'wpuld  be  attended  with  enormous  public  frauds,  and  private 
inconveniencies.  So  fudden  and  great  a  fhock  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  induftry  of  every  kind,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  fafe 
CO  liasuurd,  efpecially  as  many  of  the  ncheft,  the  moft  penu- 
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rious,  the  moft  feliifliaiu]  odious  part  of  foclety,  according  to 
the  jfcbem^  prppofed^  woiUd  be  exempted  from  paying  their 
{Kare  of  the  public  debt. 


Art.  iV.     J  De/criftion,  nmth  Notes,  of  cerfajn  Methods  of  plattt- 

'     '^i"*  trainings  and  matiaging  all  Kind:  f  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  fcfr.  for 

*which  bis  Mojtfiy's  Letters  Patent  have  heen  granted  to  iht  Reverend 

TbiiipIeBrocq,  M.J,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Printed  for  the  A  other.    Sold 

by  Shephcrfon  and  Reynoldi,  1 786. 

^HE  author  of  this  (hort  treatife  propofes  fcveral  improve- 
.-*•  mcnts  in  horticulture,  which  appear  to  be  founded  on 
folid  principles,  and  fome  of  which,  he  aflures  us,  have  been 
made  with  cffeft.  The  walls  of  a  garden,  he  fays,  ought  to  be 
built  in  fuch  a  form,  that  the  angles,  not  the  broadfides,  of  the 
walls,  be  exa£Uy  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
two  diagonal  lines  ought  to  be  exafily  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  eaft  to  weft.  Let  any  perfon  delineate  this  plan,  and 
compare  it  with  the  ufual  method  of  making  the  walls  face 
the  four  cardinal  poirits,  and  let  him  obferve  in  what  manner 
the  rays  6f  the  fun,  from  its  rifmg  to  its  fitting,  fall  on  the 
walls  of  each,  externally  and  internally,  and  he  will  fooa 
perceive,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  when  the  angles,  arc  op-? 
pofiteto  the  foUr  cardinal  points,  each  of  the  walls  will  receive, 
more  or  lefs,  within  and  without,  the  diurnal  influence  of  the 
fun,  and  much  more  equally  than  according  to  the. prevailing 
cuflomr. 

But  our  author  is  no  friend  to  garden  walls  in  any  dire<5Jion, 
Inllead  of  elevating  trees  and  fhrubs"  by  the  aid  of  walls,  he 
would  make  thcra  Jioop  to  conquer^  as  it  were,  by  training  them 
en  banks  or  beds,  on  horizontal  or  inclined  planes ;  thu« 
iiouriflxing  them  with  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun,  reflefted  by 
the  kindly  earth.  This  is  the  general  principal  of  his  improve- 
jnehts,  which  he  judges,  and  indeed  we  are  apt  to  think 
rightly,  is  a  more  cflFedtual,  as  well  as  a  more  ceconomical 
mode  of  raifing  fruit  trees  than  that  of  poles  and  walls.  He 
th  nks  that  vineyards  may  moft  certainly  be  made  in  various 
parts  of  this  ifland  with  fuccefs  ;  and  that,  in  particular,  there 
are  eftates  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wilts,  Dor- 
fet,  Hants,  Suftex  and  Kent,  which,  by  plantations  of  vines^ 
Would  be  doubled  in  value  in  a  few  years.  And  he  hopes  to 
live  to  fee  the  day,  when  it  will  be  as  common  to  call  for  ^ 
bottle  of  liutwejl'omntfyy  as.it  is  now  to  afk  for  real  ot home'* 
irewed.porter :  of  this  he  fays  he  has.  as  full  ^  convi<aion3  as  if 
heJiad  already  drank  of  it.  Jn  thefe  expe£tations  our  author  is  * 
certainly  too  fanguine.     However^  his  improvements  merit 
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very  fcrious  attention  :  for,  although  the  culture  of' vines  in  th!» 
country  cannot  be  expe£lcd  to  become  fo  general  in  fo  fcori  a 
time  'y  yet,  when  we  refle<9  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  waa 
imagined  that  vines  could  not  be  raifed  with  any  advantage* 
even  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  on  the  flow  and  gradual  intro* 
duflion  of  the  beft  fruits,  from  the  warmer  into  the  coFder  di- 
itiates,  and  on  the  melioration  of  climates  themfelves,  by  the 
pi^greffive  cultivation  of  the  foil,  it  appears  not  improbable^ 
that  the  vine  m^y  be  one  day  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  Eng- 
land ;  although  not  with  fucn  rapidity,  as  would  inr  the  leafl: 
influence  the  commercial  treaty  now  on  foot  between  this 
country  and  France. 

In  the  laying;  out  ground,  and  the  whole  fcenery  of  nature 
as  fufceptible  of  art,  our  author  fhews  judgment  and  tafte. 

In  literary  compofltion,  particularly  in  bis  introduction,  and 
conclufion,  he  is  florid^  light  and  abfurd*  We  have  fine  mo* 
ral  disreffion,  as  well  as  introduftions  and  conclufions  ia 
Virgil^  Georgics  :  and  digreiSon  to  human  life  from  the  cul-^ 
ture  of  the  earth  is  natural  and  pleafing  ;  but,  to  invoke  the  fpi- 
rit  of  Yorick,  father  of  digreflions,  in  one  paragraph  ;  and  after 
fiarting  afidc,  in  his  own  phrafeology,  like  a  brc^en  bow,  this 
way,  that  way,  and  every  way,  to  lift  up  in  the  next  his  eyes 
to  heaven  in  devout  contemplation,  and  in  the  fame  breath  to 
*  talk  of  tutelar  Gods^  and  the  comfort  of  having  a  wife  :  all  tbis^ 
is  incongruous  and  oflTenfive. — >'But  invention,  genius,  and 
knowledge,  are  not  feldom  found  in  conjudion  with  even  a 
xnonftrous  depravity  of  tafte ;  the  latter  being  formed  only  by' 
an  early  and  habitual  converfation  with  tb^  beft  models  of 
compofition,  efpecially  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 


AfcT*.  V.  ^-^  pre/ettt  Politics  ef  Ireland:  cmjifiing  of  L  The  Rjgii 
Hvnourable  Mr.  HutcbinjoiCiLetttr  to  bit  Conftituents  at  Cork,  IL  Par* 
liamentarj.Difcuffims  of  the  Irijh  Arrangtmenti  \  hj  MiJJrs,  Conitolfy^ 
Grattan,  and  Floods  againfi  them  \  Pitxpbbotiy  Mafon^  For/Ur^  Hut* 
cbinfony  for  thim,  IiL  Mr,  LajfatCs  Oh/ervations  on  the  relatiiM 
Sitmmtitm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  nviih  Notes  tbertom^  hj  am 
-     E^l^  Editor.    8vo.  zs.6d.   Stockdale,  London*  1786. 

'y  HE  Subjed  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon's  letter  to  his  eonftituenta 
^  of  Cork  is  of  great  importancie,  to  both  Great  Briuin 
and  Ireland  :  and  the  mauers  in  difpute  between  the  ftflef 
kingdonas  are  treated  br  that  gentleman  with  much  ability; 
The  obje^ons  to  the  oill  for  effeding  a  eotamefcial  inter-* 
courie  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were,  Mr.  Hutcbifi*^ 
inn  obferves,  partly  of  a  coi^itutipnal,  and  partly  of  a  cem^ 
larrcial  nature*  The  introdu^on  of  the  bill  was  o^poied,  prin-* 
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cipally  on  (he  ground  of  the  firft  of  thefe ;.  and  the  great  ground 
of  argument^  for  eftablifbing  the  objedions  on  conftitucional 
principles^  was  taken  from  thofe  parts  of  the  bill  which  relate  to 
the  trade  with  the  firitifli  colonies  and  fettlements  \  to  the 
four  enumerated  articles  from  the  united  ftates  of  America ; 
the  grant  of  the  furplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  $  and  the 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  fubjeft  of  the  trade  which 
had  been  opened  to  Ireland  with  the  Britifh  colonies,  he  fays, 

'  When  I  reflet  how  long  Scotland  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
Ir6m  England  the  procedion  of  her  navigation  laws,  and  the  benefit 
^f  her  colony  trade ;  that  what  is  now  o^ered  to  be  permanently 
granted  to  Ireland,  without  any  infringement  of  her  rights  of  legifla- 
tion»  could  not  be  purchafed  l^  Scotland  without  the  furrender  of 
£er  legiilitive  fovereignty ;  when  I  refled  wkh  what  efluiions  of  pub-* 
lie  gratitude  we  received  that  very  boon,  which  fome  of  us  feem  now 
to£{dain  and  fpom ;  and  how  carefoUy  and  affedionately  it  had  been 
cheriihed  by  our  legTflature  in  the  a^ts  of  every  facceeding  feffion ;  I 
Yiew  with  amazement  the  wonderful  revolutions  of  human  fentiments, 
aid  confider  the  confUtutiona]  jeabufy,  ari£ng  from  the  propofed 
lyfiem  of  colonial  legiflation^  as  one  of  thofe  popular  deltiTiofis,  which 
have  too  often  inflamed  the  paffions  and  mifled  the  reafons  of  men.* 

With  regard  to  the  furplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  Mr. 
Hutchinfon  takes  notice  that,  at  the  reftoration,  fpecific  du« 
ties  were  granted,  in  perpetuity,  *'  for  the  better  guarding  and 
defending  of  the  feaa  againft  all  perfons  intending,  or  that 
may  intrad  the  difturbance  of  the  intercourfe  of  this  his  ma- 
jelly's  realm,  (meaning  Ireland)  and  iox  the  better  defraying 
ri>e  neceSary  expences  thereof,  and  for  the  increafe  and  aug- 
mentation of  his  majefly*s  revenue.'' 

'  The  pr6bable  amount,  fays  ^r.  Hutchinfon,  of  the  propofed  grant 
hx  mzny  years  to  come  would  be  far  inferior  in  value  to  one  year*s 
amount  of  the  duties  cranted  by  that  a£^,  and  granted  in  the  firft  place 
for  this  fpecific  purpole.  This  part  of  the  bill  would  provide  fof  the 
feme  fervice  with  more  oeconomy,  and  with  much  better  efFe^.  \^ei| 
I  fay  with  much  better  effe£t,  I  fpeak  from  experience.  In  the  late  war 
iffgates  were  Rationed  olF  the  coaH  of  Scotland  to  protect  the  trade  of 
that  country.  I  prefented  a  memorial  from  Cork  to  the  then  admtniftra- 
tlon  of  Ireland,  praying,  that  the  fame  attention  fhould  be  (hewn  to  the 
Ibothem  and  weAern  coaftsof  this  kingdom.  I  was  not  able  to  prevail.. 
But  when  this  navy  becomes  the  navy  of  the  empire,  to  the  (iipport  of 
which  Ireland  contributes,  it  woald  be  Irifh  as  well  as  Bricuh ;  and 
there  couU  be  no  longer  a  foundation  for  any  difUnfUon.  Our  con- 
tribution would  center  among  ourfelves,  and  would  encourage  our 
induftiy,  by  the  inveftment  of  our  quota  in  our  own  mannfadures.* 

-  With  regard  to  the  fecond  obje<Sion  to  this  part  of  the  bill^ 
Mr.  Hutchmibn  affirms  that  the  fad  has  been'mifreprefented. 
^  It  is  no  part  of  the  bill  that  this  grant  ihould  be  fupporte4 
•  .  .  .  by 
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by  a  perpetual  revenue  bill.  It  would  have  been  Supported 
V9\th  good  faith ;  but,  like  the  reft  of  our  revenue,  by  annual 
bills  in 'aid  of  the  a£b  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  which  arc  now 
perpetual/' 

*  As  to  otjcClions  made,  on  conilitational  principles,  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  bill  that  relate  to  the  Britifh  Baft  India  company,  I  (ball 
confider  them  more  fully  when  I  come  to  the  commercial  parts  of  the 
Aibjedt,  to  which  they  properlj'  belong.  I  will  only  fay  in  this  place, 
that  I  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  pr9pored  agreement  as  an  exchange, 
by  mutual  confent,  of  a  commerce  which  exifts  in  theory  only,  siA 
which  may  never  be  produdtive,  for  a  certain  immediate  and  advan* 
tageous  commerce  to  a  great  empire  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  to 
Great  Britain ;  neither  of  which  we  can  acquire  without  fuch  an  ex  - 
change ;  and,  this  poiTible  commerce  being  re-a^umable  at  oar  plea- 
fureby  parting  with  die  confideration  given  for  it,  and  as  we  barter 
conunerce  for  commerce,  and  not  commerce  for  conftitntion,  that  no 
#bjedion  of  a  conftitutionar  nature  can  juftly  apply  to  thofe  paragraphs 
of  the  bill.' 

If  Great  Britain  neither  gains,  nor  Ireland  lofes,  any  powef 
of  legiflation,  where,  fays  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  is  the  injury  to 
Irifh  independence  ?  Confidering  the  fubje£t  in  its  true  light, 
as  merely  commercial,  he  fhews,  with  great  clearnefs  and 
ftrength  of  argument  that  were  ftrong  reafons  to  induce  evert 
thofe  who  objefted  to  fome  of  the  commercial  regulations  of' 
'the  bill,  to  vote  for  liberty  to  bring  it  in, 

'  A  commercial  fettlement  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  acknow* 
ledged  by  eyenr  reafonable  man  to  be  much  wanted ;  and  how  this 
can  be  obtainedj  without  temperate  difcuflion,  and  the  communication 
to  each  othei:  of  the  points  in  which  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  in  which 
they  differ,  I  cannot  comprehend.  In  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
Bntiih  union  many  delays  and  differences  in  opinion  had  arifen. 
Thoagh  the  commiffioners,  appointed  for  that  purpofe  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  had  on  both  fides  figned 
and  feaied  the  articles  of  union,  yet  the.  Scotch  parliament  made 
many  important  alterations,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Engliih  par-  . 
liament.  In  the  proceedings  to  eftabliih  a  commercial  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  difficulties  and  differences  in  opinion  muft 
neceilarily  have  arifen  among  men  of  the  beft  intentions.    Our  propo- 

.  £tions  have  been  altered  by  the  Britiih  Houfe  of  Commons ;  their 
refolutions  have  been  altered  by  the  Lords  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
tbefe  alterations  were  adopted  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  progxel's  on  the  Iriih  bill  the  fuUeff  difcuflion  ws^ 
intended :  every  ol^e^tion  would  have  been  heard,  and  every  well- 
founded  objedUon  doubtlefs  muft  have  been  allowed,  and  every  pco- 
per  alteration  made*  Nothing  final  during  this  feilion  was  ever  in 
contemplation.     A  great  length  aud  variety  of  examination   muft 

-Imve  preceded  the  fettlement  of  the  (chedule  of  duties  and  regulation^ . 
This  fchedttle  vuft  have  been  laid  before  our  two  houfes  of  pariia- 
ment  in  the  nextfeffioo^  for  their  appcobation ;  and^  after  aUthis  had 
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been  iooci  nodung  could  have  been  concluded,  until  the  Irifh  par« 
SamcBC  had  dcchu-cd  its  fadaf^&ion  in  the  adU  of  the  firitiih  legif- 
laturc/' 

Mr.  Hutchmfon  goes  on  to  (hew,  that  the  bill  offered  tq 
Ireland  naany  important  coniinercial  advantages,  and  that  its 
principles  were  founded  in  an  ^quitabie  regard  to  the  Intereft 
and  profperity  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  author  writes  with  that  eafe,  perfptcuity,  and  con- 
vi£lion,  which  always  diftinguifh  the  writings  of  men  of  abi- 
liues,  when  their  abilities  are  employed  on  the  fide  of  truth. 

As  there  was  not  zpy  formal  anfwer  pubh'{hed  to  Mr.  Hut- 
ichinfon's  letter,  the  editor  of  this  colleiiion  has  fubjoincd 
to  it  the  principal  fpecches  in  the  Iri{h  Houfe  of  Commons  on 
Mr.  Orde's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  the  Irifli 
arrangements  into  laws. 

Af^r  the  fpecches^  felefted  from  Mr.  WoodfaJl's  publica-^ 
tlon,  theire  is  inferted,  *  political  arithmetic  of  the  population^ 
coituntrce,  and  manufaAures  pf  Ireland,  with  obfervations  on 
the  relative  ficuation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  James 
LaflFan,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Efq.' 

Mr.  LaffaQ  13  of  opinion  that  commercial  regulations  (for  a 
confolidacion  of  conuitutions,  he  thinks,  Ireland  will  not  fuf- 
^r)  with  Great  Britain  on  fair  terms  of  reciprocity  of  benefits 
^ure  expedient.  *'  Thefe  terms,  he  fays,  can  only  be  procured^ 
by  a  clofe  inveftigation  of  the  relative  fituation  of  both  king- 
doms, which  he  has  attempted  in  a  manner  heretofore  unattend^ 
fdto^^  Not  to  make  any  comments  or  conjedures  on  the  am- 
biguity of  thefe  laft  words,  we  fhall  obferve,  that  in  Mr.  Laf- 
/an's  publication,  of  which  the  very  title  is  borrowed  f,  ther€ 
}S'  nothing  of  any  importance  that  has  not  been  already  pub- 
IHhed  to  the  world  by  different  writers,  however  little  it  may 
have  been  attended  to* 


Aa  T.  VI,  A  Reply  to  the  ferjonal  Inve£iinjes  and  ObjeSions  contained  in 
T<w9  Anfwer Sy  puhii/hed  by  certain  Anonymous  FerfonSy  /#  an  EJfay  en 
the  treatment  andCsn^verJion  of  African  S laves ^  in  the  Britijh  Co/oniee  ; 
^  James  Ramfaj,    M.   A.    Ficar  of  fejon.     8vo.    2S.    PhilUp»» 

.      1785- 

'T'H  E  matters  now  in  difpute  between  Mr.  Ramfay  and  bis 

-**    adverfaries  can  be  determined  by  thofe  Only^  who  have  ac» 

ccfs  to  the  perfons,by  whofe  teftimony  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 

their  refpeaive  affertions  may  be  tried,  and  who  aie  acquainted 
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^tb  tbeicertcd  and  circumllances  of  the  unfortunate  people^ 
whole  ilavifh  condition  has  led  our  diTputants,  as  ufual,  from  ge- 
neral argument  to  perfonal  inveftive.  On  the  generaf  views* 
fpeculations,  and  fchemes  of  Mr.  Ramfay,  with  regard  to  the 
condition,  treatment,  and  cdnverfion  of  African  flares,  and  alfo 
en  thofe  of  his  principal  adverfaries,  we  have  already  made  fe- 
•veral  obfervations.  W^  have  aifo  entered  a  little  into  the 
hiftory  that  is  given  by  Mr.  Ramfay's  adverfaries,  of  the  cir^ 
cumftances  and  motives  that  led  him  to  publi(h  his  efiay,  weigh* 
•in?  however  in  the  fcales  of  candour  and  juftice  the  oppofite 
tenimonies  of  open  and  anonymous  writers.  It  appears  from 
this  laft  publication  of  Mr.  Ramfay,  that  many  pf  the  fa^» 
and  circumftances  relating  to  himfelf,  mentioned  by  his  adver- 
taries,  are  true  ;  although  he  admits  not  of  the  inferences  they 
draw  from  them,  but  gives  a  [quite  different  view  from  that 
odious  one  which  they  give  of  his  hiftory,  chara<^er  and  con- 
Am^  :  and  this,  he  lays,  he  does,  becaufe  his  chara^er  as  a 
man,  and  his  reafoning  as  an  author,  as  if  they  could  ftand 
er  fall  only  together,  are  fo  blended,  as  to  force  him  to  blei^ 
*alfo  their  vindication.  Mr.  Ramfay  may  certainly  have  writ- 
ten a  good  book  in  favour  of  liberty,  even  allowing  him  to  be 
what  his  opponents  affirm,  none  of  the  beft  of  men.  It  is  true, 
"whatever  detradls  from  his  moral  charaftcr,  dctradb  alfo  from 
the  validity  of  his  teftimony.  But  his  appeals  to  notaridf 
are  at  leaft  as  good  as  theirs  ;  and  when  teftimony  is  oppofed 
to  teftimony,  or  rather  affirmation  to  affirmation,  we  ought 
-certainly  to  prefer  the  evidence  of  the  declared  to  that  of  the 
anonymous  writer. 


•** 


Art.  VII.      ^h   Frtnciples  of  the  Commutation  Aa^  eflahltjh^d  hj 
FaSls,    By  Francis  Barings  Efq.    Svo.  is.  Sewell,  1786. 

T  T  is  the  expence,  and  the  frauds  attending  both  the  coHee- 
^  tion,  and  the  difburfement  or  expenditure  of  the  public  re- 
venue, that  is  in  reality  ihe  greateft  weight  that  hangs  upoa 
this  over-burthened  country.  As  the  combining  of  manf 
particulars  under  general  laws,  and  the  application  of  thefe  to 
sttecbanical  operations,  give  an  advantage  tathe  enlightened  and 
pbilofophical  manufa^rer  >.  fo  alfo,  in  like  manner^,  the  dm^ 
jpiification  of  taxation  is  a  moft  beneficial  art  in  fiaancet  an4a 
great  bleffing  to  any  nation.  4 

The  author  of  th^fe  feeets,  wha  difclaiins  all  party  views  ' 
and  principles,  informs  us  that  the  only  connexion  he  ever  h^ 
-with  the  treafurv,  arofe  froni  hi^  being  employed  in  a  very  con- 
liderable  fioipHncatioii  of  the  public  expenditure^  in  the  builnds' 
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of  fupplytng  the  whole  of  the  army  vidlualline  contrads,  diirrng 
the  time  that  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  prended  at  that  board. 

*  The  cxccotion  of  that  great  and  important  work,  together  with  his 
fituation  in  die  city,  natnndly  led  to  hb  being  confidentially  confulted 
refpe^ing  other  affairs ,  of  a  commercial  nature,  wl^icb  were  either  de- 
pending or  in  contemplation.  The  tea  proportion  (which  was  pro- 
iented  to  his  lordlhip  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  of  the  Eaft  Jndia  Houfe) 
and  many  other  plans  were  then  in  agitation ;  and  more  or  lefs  progreft 
was  made  in  them»  as  tmt  and  other  drcvmftances  would  permit  The 
proportion  refpeding  the  duties  upon  tea  was  alfo  communiccared 
to  (everal  principal  perfons  belonging  to  the  excife  and  cuftoms,  and 
to  others  who  were  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  and  was  generally 
approved.  Under  theie  circumftances,  the  author^s  moft  fanguine 
wifties  were  early  embarked  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  mcafure ;  and  it  af- 
fords hin^  the  greateft  facisfadion  to  declare,  that  he  feels  himielf  in* 
finitely  gratified  by  the  event. 

After  giving,  in  detail,  the  advantages  which  have  rcfultcd 
from  the  commutation-a^,  he  exhibits  a  compendious  view  of 
Uioie  m  which  the  public  are  more  immediately  interefted. 

*  Firft «  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  average-quantity  of  tea  fold 
by  the  company »  for  ten  years  prior  to  the  paifingof  the  commutation- 
a^9  was  very  little  more  than  fix  millions  of  pounds  weight  per  al- 
lium ;  but,  within  the  firft  twelve  months  after  the  ad  took  place,  the 
quantity  fold  exceeded  fixteen  millions  pounds  weight. 

*  Secondly ;  the  amount  of  the  duty  dill  continued  upon  tea  has,  in 
the  firfl  year  only,  exceeded  the  eftimate  by  no  Icfs  than  jf6o,434. 

^  Thirdly  ;  the  total  fum  paid  by  the  purchafers,  for  teas  fold  fitoce 
the  paffing  of  the  aft,  amounts  only  to  jf  2,770,799  ;  but,  had  an 
equal  quantity  been  fold  at  the  former  prices,  the  purchafisrs  muft  have 

C'd  notlefs  than  ^(^4,8 26, 261  :  confequently,  the  public  have  been 
lefited  to  die  amount  of  j^2,o$ 5,462  by  this  regulation. 

*  Fourthly  1  the  increafe  in  the  annual  amount  of  the  company's 
fales,  will  oblige  them  to  extend  their  importations  from  China,. In 
•rder  to  fulfil  the  requiiitions  of  the  aft ;  and  for  which  purpofe,  not 
leis  than  forty.five  large  additional  (hips,  and  3450  feamen,  muft  be 

.  conilantly  employed  by  the  company. 

*  Fifthly  ;  their  exports  of  the  woollens  and  lead  pf  this  countiy 
mufl  be  augmented  from  the  value  of  j^i  1 1,000,  to  which  the  amount 
has  hitherto  been  limited,  to  at  leall  ^^300,000  per  annum,  whkk 
will  be  necelTary  hereafter. 

*  Finally  5  the  retaining  within  this  kingdom  a  balance,  amotrating 
"  annually  to  no  lefs  than  ^1,032,400  ;  which,  pribr  to  the  aft^  was 

regularly  paid  to  foreigners  in  ipecie,  through  the  medium  of  the 
fmuggler ;  and  which  balance  will  in  all  probabili^  be  gready  in- 
created,  when  the  purpofes  of  the  aft  (hall  have  been  carried  com- 
pletely into  execution. 

*  Thefe  advanuges,  which  have  arifen  from  a  finglf  operaxio]A»  are 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance,  as  to  fatisfy  every  impartial  period 
of  ihe  ben^cial  confequences  which  muft  refdt  from  a  general  appli- 
cation 
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cation' of  the  (kme  liberal  principle  to  the  duties  ftill  fu^fiftifi^  npon 
varioas  branches  of  the  manufa^ores  and  conunerce  of  Great  Britain;^ 

The  principle  of  the  commutation  tax  may  certainly  be  ap- 
plied with  great  fuccefs  to  various  other  articles  befides  tea  ; 
and  the  beneficial  operation  of  it  in  one  inftance  or  experiment, 
ivill  no  doubt  lead  to  others.  Many  vexatious  taxes  might  ba 
annhilated  in  the  revival  of  hearth-money. 

'  A  a  t* .  VIII.  ^hi  new  Afinlogy ;  or,  the  Art  of  preMffing  orforettlUng 
future  E'venU,  hy  the  A/peSis^  Pofitions,  and  fnfbunces,  of  the  Heavemfy 
Bodies ;  founded  on  Scripture,  Experience,  and  Reafon:  the  fVboU  hem 
ing  a  Refiiii  of  many  Tears  intenfe  Study  and  Labour ;  now  frfi  made 
/am liar  and  eafy  to  any. Per/on  of  ordinary  Talents*     In  tn^o  Parts* 

-  By  C,  Heydon,  jun,  Aftro-Pbilo.  12  mo.  2/.  Lovewell,  Londoo» 
1786. 

THE  profeflbrs  of  aftrology,  in  former  ages  of  the  world, 
have  publifhed  treatifes  on  this  celeflial  fcience.  Moft  of 
them,  however,  are  written  in  io  myfterious  a  manner,  and 
fo  learned  a  fiile;  as  to  tranfcend  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
'readers ;  (o  that  dangerous  miAakes  prevail  concerning  the  na* 
ture  of  this  fublime  fcience  ;  the  vulgar  reckoning  the  whole 
an  impofture,  and  the  learn^  attributing  the  knowledge  of 
futurity;  which  it  reveals,  to  a  compafi  with  the  devil.  In  the 
age  of  improvement  in  all  the  arts  and  fciehces,  the  celebrated 
Mr«  Heydon,  well  known  in  the  firmafnentj  and  an  intioute 
friend  oi  the  flars^  attempts  to  reftore  the  true  aftrology  of 
"the  ancients,  to  vindicate  it  from  the  falfe  afperfions  of  the 
moderns,  and  to  bring  the  whole  of  this  occult  thilofiphy  within 
<he  compafs  of  a  neat  pocket,  volume.  The  fcience  of  aftrd- 
Jogy,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and 
'the  knowledge  of  the  (ecret  virtues  of  the  heavens,  is  found- 
ed on  fcripture,  and  confirmed  by  reafon  and  experience.  Ac- 
cordingly Mofes  tells  us,'  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  were 
placed  in  the  firmament,  to  be  forfyns  as  well  as  for  feafons* 
In  like  manner  he  introduces  the  Deity,  thus  addreffing  Job, 
**  Can'ft  thou  bind  the  fweet  infuences  of  the  Pleiades ^  or  loofe 
the  bands  of  Orion"  To  the  fame  purpofe  we  are  taught  in 
•-the  book  of  Judges,  **  They  fought  from  Heaven,  the  ^^r* 
in  their'courfes  fought  againft  Sifeia."  The  ancient  philofi>* 
f)hers  were  unanimous  in  the  fame  opinidn,  as  well  as  Lonl 
-Bacon  among  the  moderns^  Hear  how  fublimely  the  learAfiii 
Milton  talks. 

Of  planetary  motions  and  a/pe^s 

In  fextile^Jquare^  and  trine  2ind  oppQfitc%    . 

Ot  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 

In  fynod  unbcnign,  and  taught  th  ySltV 

Their  injluence  malignant  when  to  Jhower^  Icc 
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It  is  well  known  that  inferior  aninuds^  and  even  h\xi$y  ZfA 
reptiles,  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  futurity.  And  can  we  thinji: 
that  Nature  has  withheld  from  man  thofe  favours. which  ihe 
hath  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  the  raven,  the  cat,  and  the  fow  i  No, 
the  aches  in  vour  limbs,  and  the  ihootings  of  your  corns  be- 
fore a  tempeft  or  a  Ihower,  will  tell  you  the  contrary.  Man, 
who  is  a  microcofm,  or  world  in  miniature,  unites  in  himfelf 
all  thofe  powers  and  qualities  which  are  fcattered  throughout 
nature,  tlifcems  from  certain  figns  the  future  contingencies  .of 
bis  being  $  and^  finding  his  way  through  thcpa^bU  ^hfcur^  to 
the  "plfibU  dmmal  and  noSlumal  fphere^  marks  the  preTages  and 
predictions  of  his  happinefs  or  mifery.  The  myilerious  and 
recondite  do<^rine  of  (ympathies  in  nature,  is  admirably  iUuf* 
trated  from  the  fympathy  between  the  moon  and  the  lea,  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are,  in  a  certain  though  incon- 
ceivable manner,  drawn  after  that  luminary.  In  theie  celeitial 
and  terreftrial  fympathies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
vegetative  foul  of  the  world .  transfers  a  fpecific  virtue  from 
the  heavens  to  the  elements,  to  animals  and  man.  If  th^ 
moon  alone  rules  the, world  of  waUrs^  what  efi'e<Sts  muft  ti\e 
combination  of  folar,  ftellar,  and  lunar  influences  operate  upofi. 
the  land P  Q.E.T). 

It  is  univerfally  confeiTed,  that  aftrology  is  the  mother  of 
^  aftronomy ;  and  though  the  daughter  hath  rebelled  againft  the 
mother,  like  6ur  colonies  in  America,  ic  hath  been  long  pre- 
dided  and  expelled,  that  the  venerable  authority  of  the  parent 
will  prevail  in  the  end.  Aftronomy  for  fome  time  paft  hath 
been  on  the  decline;  the  iecretary  of  the  Royal  Society. hatb 
formally  renounced  fome  of  the  fundamental. principles  of  the 
Newtonian  phUofophy  f ;  but  aftrology  ftill  keeps  its  ground, 
and  gains  convocts.  Founded  on  a  rock  which  cannot  £ail, 
the  ignorance,  curiofity,  and  credulity  of  mankixld,  it  bids  de« 
fiance  to  the  blafts  of  pretended  knowledge,  and  the  malignant 
mift  of  fcf  pticifm.  Prpfan^  perfons,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  have 
derided  thefe.  heavenly  royfteries,  bu,t  babes  and  nurfes  have 
.ftill  believed  ;  and  among  the  lift  of  real  or  pretended  infidels, 
there  are  multitudes  who  have  only  exchanged  one  kind  of 
faith  for  another.  Has  not  Count  Caglioftro,  the  famous  aiv- 
tediluvian  patriarch,  who  inftfuds  his  pupils  in  the  myfteriei 
of  Hermes  Trifmegjftus,  believers  and  followers  without  nuo^ 
ber,  and  among  other  celebrated  names  thp  Cardinal  de  Rohan? 
Has  not*  Baron  Swedenbourgh,  who  was  aci;uftomed  to  con* 
verfe  with  the  dead,  and  to  v. fit  paradife,  purgatory,  and.h^i, 
made  thoufands  of  profelytes  and  converts  i  or  did  any  perfoa 
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erer  rfifbdieve  the  dodrines  of  aftrologjr,  who  did  not  bdieyo 
Ibmething  fully  as  marvellous  and  miraculous  ^  Buffpn  be- 
lieves that  the  earth,  and  all  the  planets  of  the  (olar  fyftemt 
Were  produced  by  the  percuffion  of  the  tail  of  a  comet  on  the 
fun  ;  David  Hume  believed,  that  though  no  perfon  can  afient 
to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  without  having  ail  the  principle, 
of  bis  underftanding  fubverted,  yet,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  heathen  religion  may  be  true ;  Dr.  Seattle  believes  that 
the  pbilofophers  in  Aberdeen  have  common  fenfe,  dnd  the  dog$ 
infpiration ;  Dr.  Robertfon  believes  that  it  was  a  great  mark 
of  policy  and  humanity  in  the  Spanifh  court  to  improve  zni 
civilize  America  by  exterminating  the  Americans,  and  that  it 
was  very  vouthful  and  imprudent  in  Las  Cafas,  to  diiTuade  the 
fotdiers  ot  Cortes  from  cutting  the  throats  of  twelve  Americans, 
every  day,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apoftles  -,  Lord  Monboddo 
believes  in  mermaids^  afid  men  with  tails,  and  that  there  are 
depodted  in  the  French  King's  cabinet  the  bones  of  a  giant^ 
who  was  ninety-fix  feet  in  height ;  Mr.  Gibbon  believes, 
that  in  th^  fourth  century,  (the  sra  of  Offian*s  poems)  the 
common  food  of  the  Scotch  highlanders  was  the  buttocks  of 
ftien,  and  the  hubbies  of  women.  From  thefe,  and  other  ar- 
ticles asmyfterlous  in  the  philofophical  creed  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  authors  ihould  learn  to  fpeak  with  extreme  modefty 
of  othef  centuries,  and  never  to  call  the  prefent  age  an  age 
6f  unbelief. 


Aet.  IX.  ^  Ciram/lmiciid  Narrative  rf  the  Ufiof  tbt  Halifimll 
(Eafi'IntRamoM)  CafUdn^  Richard  Pierce ^  nvhicb  «was  unfortimatei^ 
^ureckid  at  Seacombe  in  the  Ifle  rf  fur  heck  ^  w  the  coaft  of  Derfet/hire^, 
WH  the  Meming  of  FriJa;^  the  Sfh  of  January^  1786.  Comfiledjrom^ 
the  Conmtpiications  and  under  the  Authorities  of  Mr.  Henry  Meriton^ 
sndMr,  John  Rogefs,  the  ttvo  chief  Officers,  naho  hazily  efcafed  the, 
ndteadfdlCatafrrophe,    i^xno.  is.    Lane>  London,  1786. 

^  H  E  lofs  of  the  Halfewell)  and  the  miferablecataftrophe  of 
^    Captain  Pierce  and  the  paflengers  on  boari,  have  already 
excited  thegcneral  companion,  and  melted  the  bofom  of  by*' 
manity.     This  narrative  of  that  difaRer  is  circumftantial  and', 
Cfcadty  but  disfigured  with  rhetorica}  embellifkments,  and  all 
the  artifices  of  the  falfe  pathetic.     The  flory  needs  only  to  be 
told  to  intereft  the  heart  of  fenAbillty  ;  tUrgid  declamation  and ' 
frigid  reflexions  interrupt  our  fymparhy^  and  make  us  pity  the  - 
Vexitet^    Hear  how  the  cataftrophe  is  unfolded. 

*  They,  i.  e.  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  flow  found  that  a  very 
^CMifiderable  number  Of  the  crew,  (eamen,  ibldiers,  and  feme  pttgr  ^ 
Oficers  were  in  the  fame  iicaation  with  tbcmfcltet,  though  many  whoi 

£m.  Riy.  Vol,  YL  ftb.  1786.  H  had 
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lia<^  rttkchcd  the  rocks  below  had  pefifccd,  in  attempting  to  afeend; 
what  that  fituation  was,  they  were  ftill  to  Ifearn  ;  at  piefcnt  they  had 
ifcaped  immediate  death,  but  they ^-cre  yet  to  encoanter  cold,  naked* 
ncft,  wind,  rain,  and  the  pcrpctua'  beatiiig  of  the  fpray  of  the  fea^ 
for  a  difficulty  precarious,  "and  doubtful  chance  of  efcape. 

^  They  could  yet  difcern  foiroe  part  of  ^  ihip,  and  folaccd  then»« 
felves>  in  their  dreary  fiations,  with  the  hope  of  its  remaining  entire 
till  day  break  ;  for,  in  the  mldft  of  their  own  misfortunes,  the  fuficr« 
ings  of  the  females  affeded  them  with  the  mod  acute  anguifli,  and 
every  fea  that  brpke  brought  with  it  terror,  for  the  fate  of  thoie 
amiable,  and  helplefs  beinge. 

*  But,  alas  I  their  apprehenlions  were  too  foon  realized.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  after  Mr.  Rogers  had  gained  the  rock,  an  univerfal  fiiriek, 
which  ftill  vibrates  in  their  ears,  and  in  which  the  voice  of  female 
diflrefs  was  lamentably  diftin«ni(hab)c,  announced  the  dreadful  cata- 
fht)phe  5  in  a  few  moments  all  was  hufhed,  except  the  warring  winds, 
and  beatSng'waves  ;  the  wreck  was  buried  in  the  remorielefs  deep,  and 
soc  an  atom  of  her  was  ever  after  difcoverable. 

*  Thui  periihed  the  Halfewell,  and  with  her  worfh,  honovr,  ikin» 
beaaty,  amiability,  and  bright  accoispliihmentst  never  did  the  angrjr 
elements  combat  with  more  elegance  ;  never  was  a  watery  grave  filled 
with  fuch  precious  remains.  Great  God,  how  inlcruubte  are  thjr 
judgment?  I  yet  we  knoKv  them  to  be  iud  j  nor  will  we  arrakn  thy 
mercy,  who  haft  transferred  virtue  and  purity,  from  imperfcS,  and 
mutable  happinefs,  to  blifs  eternal  I' 

To  tell  us  at  the  clofe  of  this  tremendous  fccne  that  the 
•^  angry  elements  never  combated  with  more  elegance,,^*  betrays  fuch 
iftfenfibility  and  affieflation  as  fills  us  with  diiguft.  ^ 

While  we  lament  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  fufFcrcrs,  we 
»rc  delighted  with  the  zealous  and  a<^ive  humanity  of  the  inha« 
bitants  of  Eaftington  to  refcue  thofe  who  efcapcd  from  the 
wreck,  from  the  new  dangers  to  which  they  were  CTcpofed* 
One  circuAifiance  contained  in  this  narrative,  and  generallv 
bcjieved,  is  truly  furprifing.  That  the  Ibfs  of  the  Halfewell 
was  very  much  owing  to  the  inattention,  remliTnefs  and  ob* 
fiinacy  of  the  Tailors ;  who,  during  great  part  of  the  ftorm> 
deferted  their  duty,  ikulked  in  their  hammocks^  and  were  onlv 
roafed  to  a  ienfe  of  their  danger,  when  their  endeavours  couM 
bj^  of  no  avail.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  trial  of  fome  late^ 
commanders  for  enforcing  duty,  by  neceiTiry  difcipline,  haa 
encoucaged  the  turbulent  and  refra^ory  fpirit  of  ifailors,  aud 
weaken^  the  bands  of  authority. 

AaT.,X.  Dijkourfiu  M  various  SuhjeSif  E*V4mgelical  tmdFroMicalf  hf 
tt?e"R^.  HughWortbingtQfi,  A.M.of  Leicejier.  "8vo.  5/.  Buck*, 
landi  London,  i7^5* 

'HP HE  modef(  and  worthy  author  of  thcfe  fermons  tcJls  us»"> 

*^    in  the  preface,  that  be  has  publiihed  fhem  at  the  dcfire  op 

4'ftfpe^ble  focietyi  to  wbom  he^  has  ftatpdly  miniflcred  idxxte 
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fo^^y  yw?v  an4  by  whom  he  waa  often  folicited  to  leave  be- 
IiiikI  him  ipme  fruits  of  bis  jabours.     As  they  were  coqnpofed 
for  an  oidi^jury  audience,  and  without  any  intention  of  publi-* 
cation^   he  raokes  an  tp^ogy  for  their  want  of  thofe  graces 
And  embelliflunentf,  which  are  to  be  found  in  fome  Biodem 
fermons.     But,  in  reality,  they  ftand  in  need  of  no  apology- 
■whatever.     In  odier  departments  of  literature,  the  entreaty  of 
friends  has  often  been  ridiculoufly  urged  as  a  plea  for  publica** 
tion*  hut  the  folicitation  of  a  refpeftable  fociety  to  have  feme 
memorials  of  a  venerable  paftor,  by  which,   though  dead^  h^ 
may  /peak  to  them^  is  too  ftrong  to  be  denied,  and  too  feriou? 
to  be  pdicMlcd.    The  fubjedb  of  thefc  difcourfes  arc  of  thf 
moft  intereiiing  and  ufeful  kind ;  and  the  ferious  unafiefte^ 
Planner  in  which  they  are  treated,  will  recommend  them  t^ 
^ery  pioua  rjeader.    Not  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  party^ 
nor  attentive  to  popular  applaufe,  the^audior  endeavours  ta 
cftaUiih  revealed  religion  on  the  baiis  of  natural,  and  to  re- 
prefent  the  peculiar  dookrines  of  the  gofpd,  in  a  light  confo- 
nant  to  reafon,  and  worthy  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
yy^Xj.     On  fubje£ts  that  have  been  controverted^  he  writes 
from  an  unfeigned  love  of  the  truth,  and  a  Regard  to  the  be(| 
interefts  of  men  j    and  to  every  dodrine  of  the  gofpel  which 
he  explains,  he  gives  a  praAical  and  moral  turn,     if  he  does 
not  affed  novelty  or  ornament,  he  appears  to  have  thought  04 
^vhat  he  wrote,  and  to  h%yc  filt  what  he  fpoke  $  and  the  plain 
language  of  a  ferious  mind,  and  a  feeling  heart,  is  of  more  avail 
§9  twrm  fimny  to  righteotiffufsy  than  all  the  refilMtBients  of  philo- 
lophy  and  embelH(bmems  of  eloquence* 

Tne  couclufion  of  the  firft  (ermon,  (a  vindication  of  div^M 
providence)  gives  a  very  favounbie  idea  of  riie  author. 

*  Thefe  confider^tions  abundantly  jof^^  the  providence  of  6od^ 
refpe&uig  the  faffedngs  of  righteous  men^  pxA  the  profperitv  of  fomo 
that  aie  ungodly  ;-^i)efpe£Ung  likeA^ife  the  early  death  of  (ome  good 
perfoDs,  and  the  wicked  nan's  fometines  prolonging  hi^  life  in  bi^ 
wick;edneC<. 

'  It  alfo  appears  from  wha;l  has  been  faid»  that  the  caofr  of  rigbte- 
pafne6  is  not  it^urcd  by  any  of  thefe  events :— but  that  goodnels  and 
ncty  have  in  jjeoer^^pestly  the  advaAtagc  over  wick.efmels.  tyen  ia 
&is  life. 

<  In  (he  coorie  of  na^^re  and  prQvidppoi^  there  U  evidendy  foA  % 

E valence  of  ei^ymeot,  when  compared  with  mifery  amongft  maor 
.  dy  ^  affbrdd  an  iaconteftabk  poof  of  the  peifgd  wifac^n  and 
yo<^ni^y  of  the  grei^  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world.— And  in  th^ 
ttoeral  ft^  of  mankiDd.  the  balance  of  enjoyment  is  fo  much  in 
Srour  of  the  righteous,  rather  than  of  the  wicked,  as  fully  to  viadi« 
ceie-theflrand  attfibttses  of  ^he* Deity,  aadaii4he  Xm^timethe  caaiis. 
of  righteoulhefe  and  religion,  as  far  preferable  to  Qiat  pf  fyi  ^t^  im« 
piety,  although  wt  confiae  oar  views  to  the  prefnl  iife. 
■   ^  Ha  !  Te 
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*  To  fuppoie  that  the  lot  of  the  righteoos  was  on  the  whole  woHc 
than  that  of  the  wicked  \t\  general  here,  woold  afford  a  prc^fomptive 
mrgaoient,  that  there  is  no  mora)  governor  of  the  world,  amd  that  % 
man^  interoft  it  on  the  fide  of  vice  and  irreHgion  :^-4tt  on  this^fuppc^ 
(fidon  we  (hould  want  poof  of  God's  moral  perfedions,  we  fhodi 
not  be  able  to  prove  a  tumre  ftate^  or .  a  future  eq^al  retribntiOA  of 
happineis  and  miiery,  according  to  men's  dii^rout  condu^k  or  real 
chara£Ur.  In  this  dark  view  of  thinn,  religion  would  have  no 
iblid  foundation,  and  righteoufneis  no  alHrnficient  friend.  . 

'  But  matters  are  not  thus  circumftanced.  From  what  has  been 
faid  it  appears  far  otherwife.  This  is  our  rejoicing  ;  and  we  congra- 
tulate the  affli£led  righteous,  that  the]r  are  in  the  right  courfe^  and 
that  thev  have  an  all-fufRcient  fiiend  in  Heaven,  who  wiU  fuccour, 
blefs  and  fave  diem  for  ever ;  for  though  many  are  the  aAi£Uons  of 
the  righteous,  yet  the  Lord  will  deliver  them  out  oi  them  all.  *<  GoA 
is  a  fun  and  ihield,  he  wiR  give  grace  and  glory,  and  ao  good  thing 
will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  unrightly.''  * 

*  Let  tliis  gi\*e  us  full  fatisf action  in  me  perfrdUons  and  pcovidfact 
of  God,  Let  us  cherifh  an  unreferved  fubmilCon  to  has  will,  and 
£rm  reliance  on  his  grace  through  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 
X.et  us  take  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  the  mat  pattern  of  patience 
snd  hope  ;  trufUng  in  God,  that  *<  what  we  Know  not  now,  we  flnll 
know  hereafter— when  we  (hall  know,  even  as  we  are  known*"  f 

The  fcrmon  on  the  date  of  human  nature,  merits  the  carefu) 
perufal  of  thofe  who  make  wild  commentaries  on  the  fall  of 
Adam^  and  who  think  that  thej  glorify  the  divuie  sature^  by 
degradmg  the  human, 

*  If  then  on  onrfurveying  God^s  work  in  the  lifdefi  particles  oT 
matter,  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  part  of  the  creation,  the  more 
k^hly  we  think  amd  fpeak  of  it,  the*  more  we  do  honor  to,  him  who 
forfloed  it,  will  not  thi^  equally  hold  good  on  our  fpeaking  well  of  ^ 
rational  part  of  his  handy  work  ?  If  magnifying  other  parts  of  the ' 
creation  is  exalting  the  Creator,  how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  laying 
the  nature  of  man  as  low  as  poflible,  that  even  vilifying  this  partOT 
God's  workmanfliip,  which  of  all  others  in  the  vifible  fyflem  is  mofl 
di^ingulflied,  Ihould  be  thought  to  be  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  This,  t 
own,  is  beyond  my  compcehenfion. — Certainly,  the  more  vile  we  re* 

frefent  the  nature  of  manpn  his  formation,  the  lefs  honour,  orrather» 
might  fay,  the  more  difhonour  we  afcribe  to  God ;  but,  take  notice-; 
we  now  fpeak  of  our  nature,  as  it  immediately  comes  out  of  the  hand 
qf '  God«  its  Creator  '  ^ 

<  Whatever  we  were,  when  l)Orn  into  the  world,  we  were  wholly 
die  work  of  Gpd  j  cv^  property,  whether  of  body  t}r  mind,  was  from 
ttim,  who  is  the  Former  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our  fpirits  ? 
theconne£tion  fubfiiling  between  body  and  mind  he  conftituted ;  and 
the  mutual  efie£i,  which  thefe  dillindl  parts  of  onr  nature  have  opon 


*  Pialm  Ixxxir.  ji»  f  John  xiii«  7.— >i  Cor.  xiii*  12. 

^         hinlcd^* 
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enk  odier,  is  by  bis  i— iirfiitr  cf^endon  or  inflocncdii  Oar  ptrtott 
are  only  the  inftraments  of  conveying  to  at  «  bodily  fobfiance ;  tfai»; 
is  All  we  have  derived  (torn  our  firft  parents  through  the  channel  of 
many  generations ;  nor  can  this  corporeal  fabflance,  as  we  have  joft. 
hinted,  any  ways  aflfeA  the  mind,  that  is  anlted  to  it,  bufby  the  Im- 
mediate power  of  God.  A  diiW  can  derive  nothing  from  his  parents," 
i^hethtr  nmote  or  near,  but  by  the  good  pleafure  and  power  of  hit 
Creator.  The  mind  is  not  conveyed  fixMn*  parent  to  child,  but  i^ 
hamediatdy  derived  from  God ;  every  organ;  every  fenfe,  every  af- 
fedion  and  every  faculty  of  our  nature  b  equally  his  p(bdu6Uon ;  {<y 
chat  our  whole  nature*  whatever  it  is,  when  newly  formed,  is  intirely^ 
derived  from  the  perfeA  wifdom^  and  goodncfs,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  God ;  and  muft  every  moment  be  dependent  on  the  great  £rl| 
caoTe  of  its  eziftence. 

<  Let  OS  obferve,  Secondly,  that  the  work  of  God  mod  be  woi^ 
thy  of  its  author,  and  well  fuited  to  the  purpofe  of  its  .creation. 

'Do  you  not  obierve  in  the  animal  creation,  that  every  fpedes  it 
foited  to  the  porpofe  of  its  b^g  ?  That  the  feveral  fenfes  ve  adapted 
to  dieir  dbjeos  ?  that  the  form,  as  well  as  faculties,  of  every  fpecies» 
is  well  fitted  to  the  place  for  which  this  fpecies  is  intended  f  Are  not 
feet  given  to  the  animal  that  is  to  walk  ?  wines  to  the  fowl  that  is  to 
By}  i webbed  foot  to  the  fowl  that  is  to  fwim  on  the  waters,  and 
only  fins  to  the  fifh  that  is  to  move  in  that  element  ?  As  te  as  we  fee. 
God  has  ttmde  nothing  in  vain,  nor  made  one  thing  unfit  for  the  por- 
pofe of  it.  This  is  perfeAly  applicable  to  the  nature  of  man.  Can 
«jiy  thing  that  is  reaUy  bad  come  out  of  his  hand }  As  fimple  at  thit 
qae{UoD  may  feem,  it  is  of  great  moment  to  the  point  in  view.  Can 
any  thing  be  created  by  him,  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  his  perfeft 
anderflandine  ?  any  tlung,  that  would  be  a  difhonour  to  his  infinite 
goodnefs  and  purity  ?  Is  not  every  creature  of  God  really  good  in  itt 

f>lace,  and  woithy  of  him  that  nude  it  ?  Or  can  a  wife  and  benevo- 
ent  and  holy  God  cxtate  a  being  not  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  its  exift« 
ence  f  Is  not  die  porpofe  of  a  reafonable  creature,  or  the  end  of  hit 
being,  that,  he  may  a^  afeafonable  and  worthy  part  ?  that  he  mty 
lie  a  good  fofajeft  of  God*t  moral  government  ?  that  he  may  difcera» 
approve  a«d  do  what  is  right  ?  And  can  we  fuppofe,  that  God  kaa 
naade  as,  thoush  nnder  his  appointed  meant  of  InfimQioa,  incapablo 
of  difccming  between  moral  good  and  evil  ?  incapable  of  approving 
what  is  good  I  or  of  choofing  and  afting  according  to  inwani  appro* 
bation  ?  Hat  he  made  at  aecelafily  blind  ?  has  he  formed  our  natum 
avorfe  from  all  good,  and  proot  to  all  evil  i  Is  this  worthy  of  hia 
infimte  perfedioM  ?  If  formed  in  fuch  a  ftate,  could  we  be  fit  for  tho 
aJ>ove-mentioned  purpofe  of  our  being  ?  or  (hould  we  be  qualified  by 
onr  Maker  to  become  proper  fubje^  of  his  moral  government  ?— 
And  if  not  fo  quaKfied,  why  doth  he  command  us  to  do  hit  will  i 
Why  urge  us  to  obedience  by  the  motives  of  promifes  and  threatenhm 
contain^  in  his  revealed  word  ?  or  frtiat  fowidation  can  diere  belor 
a  future  judgment  of  all  maakind,  or  the  appHcatioa  of  vewardt  and 
poniihments  ?  If  God,  the  author  of  our  natore,  has  made  ut  ioca* 
f>able  of  fairly  confidering  and  ddy  regarding  motives,  whv  doth  ho 
gddrefe  ot  in  his  word,  uif  we  wtfocapaUtof  doiiig  IhMtkiiigt,? 

'  Hi  ys^ 
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t9#  MAntmtM^i  0^sli$tiM\9^l/fi^4 

Thefe  iniptHMitMftkms  di^  »  be  cirtMjr  wt%Hld|  aUd^AWtir^ 
cd  iridi  tqiud  ^dUUteft.* 

Upon  the  Whole,  therfi  ferfnbns  arc  the  compofition  of  a  fc- 
ifiotis  and  ^nltgbtened  mind.  Religion  is  conErmed  by  found 
reafon>  and  faith  happilv  conneded  with  morals^  An  air  of 
fimplicity,  fincerityt  and  probity,  accompanies  the  pr^ichert 
enforces  what  he  fays,  and  brings  it  bonne  to  the  beArt.    The 

Stfpel  of  Chrift  is  not  confounded  with  the  Dodrines  and  in« 
tutions  of  ofien ;  hor  the  dignity  of  a  moral  teacher  loft  in 
the  airs  and  graces  of  a  modern  rbetdrfcian.  Such  plain,  fe-* 
rious,  National,  and  perfuafive  fermonS,  are  peculiarly  proper 
hr  the  family  ^d  the  clofet. 


Aet.  XI.  iionton  Abhiy  ;  pr  the  fatal  Mjfiirj.  A  JVw//,  *r  '^ 
hti  Mifi  Harriot  Chi/cat,  of  Baib^  (afiemutrtU  Mrs.  hSiwrt) 
Juthorefi  ofZlmar  and  Ethlinda^  a  Ltgendary  Takf  t^€.  fjcn  laino. 
z  vols.  6s«    Bew,  Londofi.    Baker,  ^thainpcoiH 

n^  H  £  incidenits  In  this  novel  are  few  in  number^  hut  tbef 
^  arc  interefiing,  and  have  the  merit  of  novelty.  Coionei 
fielhnour,  after  along  abfence,  and  from  the  perils  of  war,  rt« 
turns  to  Morcton  Abbey,  and  marries  Mi(s  Moreton,  tm  whom 
lit  fcwl  been  attached.  The  new  married  couple  (according  to. 
ton^mOn  form)  communicate  to  their  correfponding  frivnds, 
the  joVs  and  beatitudes  of  the  honey-moon.  But  as  human 
happincft  is  of  no  long  duration,  either  in  ,novek  or  in  real 
!Ue,  the  **  lover's  dream"  is  foon  interrupted.  Mr.  Stanley, 
a  friendlcfs  orphan,  protected  by  Mrs.  Bellmour,^  in  whofe 
houfc  he  refides,  appears  to  the  hufband  to  be  too  great  a  fa« 
vouiite^  and  excites  his  jealoufy.  Mrs.  Bellmour^  affli&ed 
with  the  fufpicions  of  her  hufband,  and  her  own  fituaiiont 
fcveals  the  bifiory  of  this  young  tinknown,  to  hbr  corre^n* 
dIsntMifs  Colville,  and  informs  her,  that  Stanley  was-thefon 
of  her  fifler,  i^ho  bad  been  onfoitunattly  imrried  to  a  gentle* 
man,  who  had  another  wife  alive*  Upoft  the  difcovcrry  of  this 
Jbrmer  marriage,  her  fifter  grew  diftraAcd,  aftd  funk  into  a 
tonfumption,  of  which  fce  died;  charging  Mrs.  BeHmoar, 
bn  her  death  bed,  not  to  reveal  the  fee  ret  of  her  fon*s  birth. 
Colonel  Bellmour,  who  was  unacquainted  with  this  myfteiious 
biftory,  found  his  fufpicions  increafe,  and  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy 

{tabbed  young  Stanley.  Bellmour  bitnielf,  after  wfindcuinff  for 
hmc  time  in  a  forlorn  and  4iftra6ted  ftate,  expires  ^  and  Mrf% 
Bellmour  dies  of  a  bipicen  heart*   . 

It  will  immediately  appear  to  the  reader,  that  iill  this  diftreia 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  Mrs.  Bdhnour's  comoaiunicating 
1o  her  hiiiKu^d  iliic4evr#t.of  ymn^  Staiiley'f  birth,  wktdt  &* 

had 
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had  intrufted  to  her  frien4#  indeed  i^teikMt  ^  fie  fecrets 
that  a  woman  of  virtue  has  any  occafioti  Jo"  ^nccal  from  a 
hufband,  whicK  ihe  can  reveal  to  a  ce>nfida^t»  But  it  has 
been  the  pradlce  of  novel-writers^  for  fome  time  paft,  to  make 
their  tales  as  gloomj  itA  tremendous  as  p^Hibfisl  and  to  mif- 
take  the  ibocking  and  the  horrible,  for  the  affeofng  ^ nd  the 
pathetic.  Such  defcriptions  are  an  unfaithful  pi£hire  of  life,  and 
their  tendency  is  unfavourable  to  virtue,  they  throw  a  glckMn 
over  the  mind,  and  lead  to  adiftruft  in  provtdetice.  There  are 
Ibme  verfes  interfperfed  through  this  colle£Hon.  Onje  little 
ode  we  fliall  extrad,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader. 

'  Long,  long  like  Noah*d  dove  around 
My  rcftlefs  heart  has  ftray'd  i 
That  blifs  of  life  was  flill  anfoand^ 
A  foal  congenial  made  ! 

Where  thought  all  mutual  (till  meets  thought^ 

And  mind  embraces  mind, 
Tho'  failing  ftill  the  yotlth  I  fou£^t. 

None fuch  tome inclinM.  , 

Perhaps  in  joum'ing  from  the  flqcs 

He  chanc'd  atfidc  to  flray. 
And  ever  fince  in  vain  he  tries 

To  find  his  long,  loft  way. 

And  are  we  doomed.  Oh  !  fate  unkind ! 

In  this  life  thofe  to  meet, 
Who  in  foft  blifs  no  more  confined 

No  joys  can  e'er  repeat  ? 

Oh  t  would  the  fav*ring  ftar  that  led 

The  wifeman's  faithful  way 
To  the  high,  heav*n-bom  infant's  be<^ 

My  fteps  to  him  Convey  ! 

IM  rove  Arabia's  fuo-bumt-fands. 

Or  cold  Siberia's  wafte  ; 
0*er  roaring  waves  or  hoftile  lands 

My  feet  ihould  feariefs  haAe. 

Not  worlds  of  wealth  ihould  me  detWt. 

Or  keep  one  thought  away  ; 
The  mines  of  rich  Peru  in  vain  '* 

SheuMl  tempt  my  fteps  to  ftray. 

Then,  tell  me  where, — fome  angel  te^ 

Where  dwcUs  the  forpi  unknown; 
©ircft  me  tofome  hermit's  cdl 

Who  does  the  world  difown. 

Then,  oh !  dear  form,  whofc  fetfled  mind 

Beats  fympathy  to  mine  ; 
^T<^  place  or  dime  where'er  confifl'd 
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May  liffht  my  lofieiy  way  s 
By  pbiloiopldc  eaie  fbrlxmit 
1  far  kirn  croodt  may  ftzay. 

Perhap  on  P«riia*t  throne-^h  !  no— • 

Quick  ftop  foch  rapid  flight  j 
Thy  kindred*  (bill  in  form  more  low 

Moft  ihmi  the  dazzling  height. 

Forhapft  on  Alpine  hills  he  leadt 

Serene  hit  rural  flocks. 
The  tfanks  of  Tagus,  mofing,  treads. 

Or  dimbs  the  (how-doaUiM  rocks. 

In  this  blcfs*d  ftate,— with  thee  how  plcas'd 

My  feet  nntir'd  would  flray, 
Tho'  falling  fnow  around  us  freez*d 

And  Phcrbos  hid  his  ray  ! 

With  foMs  above  the  leafl  difguife 

WeM  tread  the  happy  grove ; 
No  thoughts  in  either  heart  fhould  rife 

Untaught  by  truth  and  love. 

At  eve,  dear  youth/ Pd  fmooth  thy  bed 

With  foft  leaves  ga^er'd  round  ; 
The  flreams  that  gently  pafline  ftray'd 

Should  foodie  thee  with  itsTound, 

WeM  weep  or  fnnile^ontaught  hy  art-* 

To  nature's  precepts  true  \ 
As  flie  informed  the  feeling  heart, 

We  wou*d  her  paths  purfue. 

But  if  on  earth  we  ne*er  mufl  mt^ 

This  blifs  in  hope  is  giv^n. 
In  joys,  which  fate  can  ne'er  defeat. 

Our  fouls  ihall  join  inheav'n  P 

There  arc  common  thoughts,  as  well  as  cafelefs  lines  in 
this  poem,  but  an  air  of  fofmefs  and  tend^mefs  breathes  ^ifough 
d)e  whole.    Si/K  mnia  dexifftt  ( 

■  '■  ■'    n.»        II  J II  iim  ^^—B ag«       III      I     111  11    ki  ii«      I     ■  II  m 

Art.  Xn.  Mimtrial  nUHnn  u  Sahjeas  in  nvhsch  tht  Dfgnsti  tmi  In-^ 
i9nfi  tf  tbi  Society  §f  Clirks  fa  Ids  M^gfifyU  Sign$t  4WT  dtiffy  con^ 
timid.    4to.  Edinburgh. 

TN  the  courfe  of  laft  year,  the  faculty  of  advocates  ^t  Edin- 
*  bur^  appointed  a  committee  of  their  number,  to  prepare 
regulations  refpeSy|ng  the  courfe  of  ftudy  ncccflary  ta  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  other  qualifications  whicn  ought  to  he  required 
In  thofe  who  with  to  beqpme  members  of  the  faculty.  In  obe- 
dicnci^tQ  thi«  appointment,  Ujc  committee  fuggcj(it^  the  fbU 

'  Jowii^ 
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MimrU  riMvf  ia  bis  M^jififs  S^et  Clerks.        1 2 1 

lowing  r6gu]fttioni.  L  That  no  perfoa  0iuuld  be  zimh  \ 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  who  had  nut  attend*^ !  i 
univcrfity  for  feven  years.  II.  That  no  perfon  ih  »u!d  be  ad- 
mitted to  trials  after  twcnty-feven  years  of  age,  from  the  J^n* 
gcr  of  his  having  contracted  improper  habits  of  Jife  in  other 
profeifions*  HI.  That  a  committee  of  feven  (hall  be  appo.ntcd^ 
without  whofe  authority  no  perfon  ihail  be  admitted  to  trials* 
Thefc  reeulattons  received  the  approbation  of  the  faculty,  and 
were  preiented  to>he  coiirtof  feffion  to  receive  their  fanftion} 
but  the  judges,  with  a  becoming  attention  to  the  dignity  of  tho 
court,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubje£t,  delayed  the  confideratioii 
of  tbem  till  next  (effion. 

There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  reputation  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  for  learn« 
ing^  abilities,  and  poliOied  manners,  was  never  higher  than  at 
pre&nt.  They  boaft,  and  with  juftice,  in  their  report,  that 
in  former  periods^  as  well  as  at  prefent^  they  have  been  diftin^ 

eiiflied  by  members,  not  only  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in 
w,  but  whtife  general  literature  and  iciiowledge  did  honour  both 
to  their  own  profefiion,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
And  yet,  at  this  very  momeixt,  when  their  chara£ler  (lands  th« 
higheft,  they  wi(h  to  alter  the  mode  of  admittance,  and  (hut 
that  very  door  by  which  they  themfelves  entered  to  their  pre* 
ferment  and  honours  !  The  new  reftri&ions  propofed  by  thd 
committee,  and  adopted  bv  the  faculty,  feem  chiefly  intended 
to  prevent  the  writers,  or  clerks  to  the  fignet,  becoming  mem« 
bers  of  the  (acuity  of  advocates.  Yet,  according  to  die  pre-* 
lent  law,  the  bench  of  judges  may  be  fupplied  from  the  clerks 
to  the  fxgnet. 

*  The  )9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  onion  proridei,  •«  That  hero- 
after  none  fliall  be  named  to  be  ordinary  lorat  of  feffion,  but  fadi 
who  have  ferved  in  the  college  of  jcidices  as  advDoates  or  •  principal 
clerks  of  (effipi^  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  or  as  writers  to  toe  fignet 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  years ;  with  this  provifion,  that  no  writer  to  the 
fignet  be  capable  to  be  admitted  a  lord  of  ieffion,  unlefs  he  andergo 
a  private  and  public  trial  on  the  civil  law,  before  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocatesy  and  be  found  by  them  qualified  for  the  faid  office,  two  years 
before  he  be  named  to  be  a  lord  of  the  feifion ;  yet  fo  as  the  qualifl* 
Nations  made,  or  to  be  made,  for  capacitating  perfons  to  be  named  or- 
dinary lord^  of  feSion,  may  be  altered  by  £e  parliament  of  Great* 
Britain." 

Independent  of  th?  application  of  thefe  new  reflations  for 
admiifion,  into  the  faculty  of  advocates,  to  an  order  of  men 
from  which  the  bench  of  judges  may  be  fupplied,  from  a  con* 
(ideration  of  the  general  point  thcfe  reftri^ions  ai^c  unconfti- 
tutional  and  abfurd.  B^  the  law  and  conftitutiop  of^  this 
f9iiptr}r,  every  fubjc^  of  tb«  kingdom  may  betake  hiaifelf  to 
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lift       AAnmridr^hi  U  HU  Mg^U^iffittClmU. 

txvf  profefiM  he  pka^.  At  my  period  of  bis  1^.  TUi  n  i 
propofition,  the  truth  of  which  m  vniverfalljrcftablifhed/  Tho 
propefed  regulation  therefore  appears  to  be  a  dired  violation  of 
the  liberty  and  common  right  which  we  enjoy  by  the  law  of  tho 
kmd.  It  IS  a  reftraint  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  omnipotence  of 
tfie  legiflature  can  introduce,  as  being  a  v^ry  flrong  limitation 
of  the  conftitutional  rights  of  the  fubjed.  The  court  of  fef* 
Son,  to  which  the  faculty  of  advocates  applied  for  confiru 
mation  of  their  new  regulations,  is  invefted  with  judicative, 
powers,  but  not  legiftative.  The  foroe  of  ftatuce  was  even 
deemed  requrfite  to  confer  on  them  the  right  of  ^abliflitiig 
and  regulating  the  forms  of  their  own  judicid  proceedings* 
The  aft  1540  c.  93,  which  ratifies  the  inftitution  of  thecoU 
lege  of  juftice,  contains  the  following  clauie:  ^  Akd  Atw 
touR  •  gives  and  grants  10  the  prcfident,  vice^prccideiit  and 
fcnators,  power  to  make  ficke  afts,  ftatutes  and  ordinances,  aa 
they  (bttfl  think  expedient,  for  ordouring  of  proceft  and  haflf 
^pedition  of  juftice". 

The  inexpediency  of  introducing  a  mie  by  which  eivry  man, 
who  is  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  (haU  be  excluded  from  the 
bar,  as  a  profeffion,  is  obvious  at  firft  view.  It  excites  ouf 
aftonMhment,  that  in  fo  learned  a  fociety  as  <the  fkulty  of  ad- 
vocates, and  near  a  century  after  the  levoluttoh,  the  princi*- 
Sles  of  defpotifm  Ihould  be  found  so  prevail  over  the  libenA 
)irit  and  generous  fehtiments  <i(  liberty.  From  the  monopoUx* 
ing  fpirit  of  a  petty  corporation,  fuch  illiberal  reftridions  mtgkc 
have  been  expeded  ;  but  the  very  idea  of  them,  from  a  ibciety 
of  learned  men,  throws  an  indelible  reproach  on  their  iiame, 
^ud  confirms  the  opinion  of  their  fouthero  neighbours,  that 
the  genius  of  Scotland  is  hoftile  to  freedom.  To  limit  and  de- 
press the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  rendering  the  condition  o£ 
men  (btionaty  s  tofupprefs  the  exertions  of  capacity  and  ta- 
lents, hy  xronfining  honour  and  emolument,  to  pertona  of  m 
particular  dcfcription,  is  the  vtrv  genius  of  defpocic  govern* 
nient.  An  attempt  to  narrow  tne  fcenc  of  merit  in  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a  manner  as  is  propofed  in  thefe  regulations,  and  to 
tircumfcribe  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  very  bloom  of 
life,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  ir^^  government  ;  ' 
and  contary  to  what  is  to  be  tound  in  the  annals  of  any  ci« 
vilifed  nation.  Were  the  records  of  biography  to  be  traced, 
it  would  be  found,  that  a  great  part  of  themoft  illuftriouscba^ 
ia£iers,  in  all  ages  and  countties,  were  men  who  came  late 
(nco  thofe  profe&ns,  in  which  their  tsdents  were  brought  forth 
to  the  world*  Men  of  indolent  dtfpofitions,  and  ordinarjr 
taleiits,  continue  in  the  condition  where  accident  or  parental 
choice  had  placed  them.    From  the  afcendency  df  fortune  itv 

^/'  ?  Moreover. 
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idl  hmakn  sflMrf)  men  are  frequently  krranged  in  ftsrions  in^ 
i^ior  to  their  mtrit^  or  uniuitable  to  their  genius  ;  and  if  their 
ambkidi  was  to  be  eKtingHiAied  by  illiberal  regttiation$^  talents 
would  remain  in  obicurtty,  which  might.be  exercifod  for  the 
benefit  cf  matikind,  and  the  hcmour  of  their  country.  Some 
^  the  moft  emtnent  prelates,  and  even  primates  of  the  church, 
of  EngUnd)  were  not  originally  dcftinedjto  thechutch.  TiU 
lotfon  and  Sed^sr  were  educated  among  'the  difienters*  The. 
brother  of  the  prefent  Dean  of  Faculty  at  Edinburgh,  ani 
other  Englifli  counietlors  who  figure  at  the  bar,  had  attempted 
other  profeffions  before  they  found  out  the  th^eatre  which  was 
adapted  to  their  talents.  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  Scot* 
kiid.  PhylkiaiiB,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  medical  line  ia 
the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  weie  once  furgeons  in  cotfntrf 
villages  or  provincial  towns.  The  bar,  and  the  bench  too,  have 
deceived  fome  of  their  brighteft  ornaments  from  the  army,  th^ 
Oniverfity,  and  the  fignet.  The  celebrated  Vifcount  of  Stair^ 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  pureft  as  well  as  deepeft 
fountain  of  Scottifli  htw,  was  a  captain  of  horfe,  and  had 
reached  his  fortieth  year  wben  he  came  to  the  bar;  Lori 
Tinwald  held  a  profefibr's  chair  in  Edinburgh,  before  he  dif« 
nlayed  his-eloquence  at  the  bar,  or  his  wifdom  on  the  bench. 
Lord  Prefident  Cragie,  and  Lord  Kaims,  were  bred  clerks  to  ' 
the  fignet. 

To  fix  the  wa  when  the  human  furalties  begin  to  unfold',  il 
bejrond  the  power  of  man. 

Scit  genius  natide^  comiSy  qui  timperat  qftrum.  • 

Natura  Deus  humana^  and  he  alone,  the  period  when  the 
powers  of  the  mind  begin  to  open  and  to  fhine.  And  to  check 
or  circumfcribe  their  vigour,  or  their  luftre,  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  rtature  and  the  interefts  of  fociety.  We  hope  that  ^ 
felfifh  and  tyrannical  projeft,  the  offspring  of  little  jealoufy, 
and  the  monopolizing  fpirit,  intended  to  thwart  the  powers 
of  genius,"  and  limit  the  fphere  of  merit,  will  find  no  en- 
couragement in  an  age,  in  which  fcience  and  humanity  have 
gained  vidories  and  erected  trophies. 

Libirjum  :  nihil  quod  ad  lihertatem  pertinet  a  me  alienum  puto^ 
The  memorial  which  hath  given  rife  to  thefe  reflexions  is  fen-  • 
Cbieand  fpirited,  in  a  very  high  degree. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  is  not  upon  fale  at  the 
Ihops  of  the  bookfellers.  As  it  regards  a  very  public  matter, 
it  ought  furely  to  be  circulated  in  the  fullcft  form.  To  check 
the  fpirit  of  domination  in  public  focieties,  is  a  virtue  in  a  flate, 
which  has  freedom  for  the  objeft  of  its  inflitution.  It  is  from 
infidious  attacks  like  the  prefent,  that  the  Kberty  of  this  coun-^ , 
fry  has  much  to  fear«    Many  Imall  encroachments  mud  be 
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nade,  hcbrt  mj  grand  aflault  can  take  place  upon  the  hhric^ 
fof  our  govctiuneDt.  It  is  always  of  ufe  to  give  battle  to  the 
adorers  of  tyranDy  ;  it  defeats  a  prefent  danger ;  it  calls  re- 
peatedly the  virtuous  citizen  to  the  recoUeAion  of  patriotifm* 
and  it  teaches  the  flave  to  frown,  to  defpair  and  to  tremble.  The 
author,  accordingly,  of  the  performance  before  us,  is  intitled 
to  the  heft  thanks  of  the  friends  of  freedom  ;  and,  while  we 
niuft  applaud  the  candid  Itberality  of  his  mind,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge that  he  can  not  only  think  with  clearnefs  and  pre- 
ci£on,  but  exprefs  himfelf  with  purity  and  elegance. 


AaT.  XIII.    Tie  Hiinfs ;  m  Comedy^  in  Fivi  Aa$,     By  Ueutnumt 
fimiral Bwrg9ym€.    8vo«  is.  6d.     Dpbret.    London,  1786. 

1 T  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  Engl  lib  among  foreign  na» 
^  tionf)  and  deeply  felt  by  perfons  of  tafie  and  refinement  at 
liome,  that  our  comic  theatre  is  polluted  with  indecency,  ob- 
fceoity  and  far^.  The  freedom  of  the  Englifli  government^ 
the  independence  and  opulence  of  its  fubjeas,  give  rife  to  a 
^ater  variety  of  charadcr,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  other 
countries  :  comic  humour  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  thecha- 
faderiftic  of  the  people:  comic  reprefencations  too  are  their 
^vourite  enaertainment  ;  yet  how  few  comedies  are  there  in 
pur  langv^gCp  which  a  man  of  tafte  would  chufe  to  fee  repre* 
iented  before  vif tuous  women,  or  to  read  in  the  clofec  to  his 
wifr,  his  daughter,  his  fifier,  or  his  mi(lre(s,  in  the  mode({ 
fimfe  of  the  word  ?  The  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Parqubar  are  diftinguilbed  by  wit,  humour,  and  chara<3er, 
but  they  are  disfigured  by  vice  and  falfe  ridicule  ;  and  the  li- 
centiouihefs  is  fo  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  fable,  that 
all  attempts  toftripthem  of  their  meretricious  allurements,  and 
adapt  th^m  to  the  chaftetafte  of  a  refined  audience,  have  failed 
of  I'ucteis.  Of  late  years  comic  reprcfcntations  have  been 
improved  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  the  performance  ;  but 
while  they  were  innocent,  moft  of  them  were  infipid  j  the  an* 
tiUitls  of  the  fc^fon,  which  appear,  periOi  and  are  forgotten.  The 
regulated  drama  which,  uniting  the  excellencies  ot  the  French 
and  EngHfb  theatres,  blends  energy,  fpirit,  force  of  charaflkf, 
tmltbetwcww,  with  art,  elc;gancc,  delicacy,  touches  of  fen- 
timent,  and  the  expreiBon  of  polifbed  manners,  hath  been  often 
wiibed  for,  butfeldom  found*  In  this  view  ^'  The  Heirefs'*  is 
in  a  high  degree  intitled  to  the  approbation  of  the  public ;  and, 
hs  a  genteel  comedy,  ranks  in  the  firft  line.  It  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  incidents  ;  but  there  is  an  unity  of  interejl  preferved 
through  the  whole  ^  and  the  theatre  is  never  perplexed  and  en- 
tangly  with  a  multiplicity  of  bufiuels.  It  c<;>ntaihl  h:ippy  and 
"^  conu9 
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4ct)mic  fituiHons,  without  thofe  ftsge-trieki,  iAtdi  itti  cin- 
trived  to  draw  the  applaufe  of  the  galleries.  Th6  charlidert 
are  natural,  well  dticriminatecl  and  Aipported.  Tl)e  dialogue 
fs  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  though  there  is  fometimet 
a  want  of  eafe.  It  is  difficuTt  to  form  a  judgcneat  of  a  p]ay 
from  ifidependent  pafTages,  but  the  following  extraA  wiU|  'w9 
believe,  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  this  performance. 

*  Lady  Bmiiy.  — Bat  here  comes  the  AUcrip  and:  Ym  friend:  lad  f 
Ind  I  lad  (  how  (hall  I  recover  my  fpirits  I  I  mad  attempt  it;  and  if  } 
lofe  my  prefent  thoughts  in  ^  trial  of  ejctravi^ance,  be  ^  of  their*^  or 
agr  own,  it  wiU  be  a  happy  expedient. 

Entir  iiifs  Al/crip  and  Mn.   BUmdyb. 
Mifs  Ji/crif  runs  up  to  Latfy  Emify  and  idffes  bgrfm^hmf. 

Lady  Emily,  I  a(k  your  pardon,  Madaoi,  for  being  fo  aiJcwaM,  bol 
Iconfe(s  I  did  not  expdEt  lo  elevated  a  iakite. 

Mfs  Al/crip.  Dear  Lady  £mily,  1  had  no  notion  of  its  not  being 
miveHal.  In  France,  tlie  conch  of  the  lips  jofl  betireen  the  eycbiowA 
has  been  adopted  fdr  years.  '> 

Lady  Emily*  I  perfe£tly  acknowledge  ^e  propriety  of  the  cnftoBM 
Jt  b  aibnofl  the  only  fpoc  of  the  face  where  the  toach  would  not  ri^  a 
Aonihfion  of  complexions. 

Mifs  Jlfcrip.  He !  he  I  he  f  what  a  pretty  ihonght  I 

Mrs,  Blaudijh,  How  I  have  long'd  for  this  day  f^Come,  let  B»e  put 
an  end  td  ceremony*  and  join  the  hands  of  the  fweetefl  pair  diat  ever 
aaiUFe  and  fortane  marked  for  connedion.     (Joins  tkiir  bauds,) 

Mifs  Alfcrip,  Thank  you,  my  good  Blaadifh,  tho*  I  was  decermiaed 
to  break  the  ice.  Lady  Emily,  in  the  firil  place  I  met  yoo.  But  yon 
were  not  at  Lady  Doricoart^s  lafl  night.  ' 

Lady  Emily  (afftOtdly).  No,  I  went  home  diredly  from  the  Opera; 
projeded  the  revival  of  a  cap  ;  read  a  page  in  the  trials  of  temper  j 
went  to  bed,  and  dream'd  Iwas  Belinda  in  the  Rape  of  ^eLocIc, . ' 

Mrs.BlandiJb.  Elegant  creature.  r 

Mifs  Jjcrif  (afidi)^  1  mail  have  that  air,  if  I  die  for  it.  (Lmtatiug) 
I  too  came  home  eariy ;  fupped  ivith  my  old  gentleman  ;  made  him 
e3q)Iain  my  marriage  articles,  dower,  and  heirs  entail ;  read  a  page  ta 
a  trial  of  divorce,  and  dreamed  of  a  rofe-coloor  equipage,  wick  em* 
blems  of  cupids  ilTuing  oot  of  coronets  I 

Mrs.  Blaadifb,  Oh,  you  fweet  twins  of  perfeAion  !  what  equality  ii^ 
every  thing  I  I  have  thought  of  a  name  for  you-~The  infepcrable  in- 
imitables. 

Mifs  Afcrip.  I  declare  I  fhafl  like  it  exceedingly— •one  ftes  fb  few 
oncopied  oriffinals— the  thing  I  cannot  bear 

Ladf  EmiTy,  Is  vulgar  imitation— I  mail  catch  the  words  from  yow 
month  to  ^w  you  h^  we  agree. ' 

NifiAycrip.  £xa£Uy.  Not  that  one  wiihes  to  be  widioat  afiedatioo^ 
1  Lady  Emily.  Oh  f  mercy  forbid  \ 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  But  to  catch  a  manner,  and  weave  it,  as  I  may  (ay^ . 
ilito  one's  own  oti^ality, 

Mril  Blaadifh.  Pretty  f  Px^  I  ,  .  - 
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f  §6  Th0  eUrifti  $(Umi^. 

fWB  wbim^,  •whp  wouM  not  be  nm  one  ia  a  twelve-«u>ftdi  ^ 

Jll(^  u#^>^  Deigr  Lady  Emilyt  ^oa'c  you  doat  apop  folly  ? 

Z^y  £iv/^  TO'Ccfttacy.    t  cmly  defpair  of  feeisg  it  well  kept  opu 

ii/;f/J  Jljfcrif.  l  flatter  jnyfclf  there  is  DO  grc^t  danger  of  that. 

tadf  Emily.  Tou  are  mifUken.  We  have,  it*s  true,  fome  exam- 
ples of  the  extravaganza  in  hig\life  that  no  other  country  can  match; 
but  withal,  many  afalfe  fifter,  that  ftarts,  as  on«  would  diink,  in  the 
very  hey  day  of  the  fantafiic,  yet  eoaia  to  a  ftand-ftill  in  the  oiidft  of 
Ihecoorfe.  *  ' 

I9rt,  BloMiUfi.  Poor  fpaid A  creatores  f 

Liufy  Emify.  Do  you  know  theie  iamort  than  one  dueheft  who  ^ae 
been  feen  in  the  fame  carria^  with  her  hnfband— ^like  two  doves  in  a 
baiket^  ttttke  print  of  Coojogai  feUdty  ;  and  another  has  been  de- 
aeded!  I  almoi  binih  to  name  it ! 

Mrs.  Blmidip.    Blefsos^  where  ?  and  how  ?  and  how  ^ 

Laip  Emiijf.  In  nni€ne  her  own  duld  I 

Mft  Jlfinif.  Oh!  barbarifm  ! '--*--^ F«r  heaven's  fake»  let  at 
change  the  fubjefl. '  Yon  were  mentioning  a  fcviTM  cap.  Lady  Emily  % 
miy  thk)f  of  the  Henry  quatrt? 

Lo4fEmijf.  Quite  d^Gu-ent.  An  Ei^liHi  mob  under  the  chiot  anl 
mrdefs  ringlets  in  natural  coloor,  that  mall  reftore  an  admimtien  §m 
Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Mf/kMr^.  Horrid!  ihookingi 

la4f  Eimh^  Abiicriutftly  necefiary.  To  be  difertnt  from  the  reft  of 
iBm  worid^  we  mod  now  revert  to  nature  :  Make  hafte,  or  yoa  haw  ft 
tujchto  undo,  you  will  be  left  behind. 

Mifs  Alfcrif*  I  dare  Cay  fp.  But  who  cam  vulgarize  idl  lit  oncet 
What  fvill  the  French  fay  ?  • 

Laif  Emify'  We  are  tohave  an  inteichange  of  fafluons  and  follies 
(ponafaafia  of  meqni  vocal  reciprocity. 

Mifs  jffer^.  Fafiuont  and  foilici  i  ck,  what  m  promifiag  mn^ 

Bufadure  ! 

LaJf  Emfy*  Yes,  and  one,  thank  heaves,  that  we  H)ay  defy  the 
edid  of  any  potentate  toproybit. 

Mi/s  dlfcrtf  (^tb  an  afftaiidroftf  her  li fin  btr  laugh).  He  I  hef 
iMe  f  he  I  he !  he  I 

Lady  Emily.  M/  dear  Mifs  Alfcrip*  what  are  yon  doing  ?  I  muft 
eorrtd  yon  a«  I  love  you.  Sure  you  moft  have  obferVed  £e  drop  of 
the  under  lip  is  exploded  fince  Lady  Simpermode  broke  a  tootb-*-^^/ 
htr  mouti  afeSedfyj'^l  am  preparing  the  cad  of  the  lips  for  the  ea* 
&tngwin]NB'-Hkhu<.^it  is  called  the  Paphian  mimp. 

Mifs  Alfcrip  (itmtatitig).  i  fwear  1  think  it  pretty«^I  muft  try  to 
gctit. 

Lady  Emily..  Nothing  fo  eafy.  It  is  done  by  noe  cabaliftical  worc^ 
Hke  a  metamorfAofi*  in  the  laity  (ales.  You  have  only,  when  be- 
fore your  gla{s,  to  keep  pronouncing  to  yourfidif  nixnini  priimai.»4he 
)qpa  cannot/aE  pf  taking  their  |4i& 

Mifs  Alfcrip.  Nimini'pimini-^imini,  mimini— <^  i^a-ddifblMlgr 
eQiantine<«-«nd  fo  innocent,  to  be  kiSing  one!s  0WBlipt» 
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tdif  Bmify,  ^&Ki1iaveittaac2iarm— i^oeiit  nolheeomtt  licr  uifi^ 

nitely,  Mrs,  BUndiih  i 

Mrs,  Blimdi/h.  Oar  /rie&d'a  fe^tqres  aiift  fucc^Ml  m  cverf  grace ; 
^  Bev«r  fo  miKh  as  In  a  quick  cl^nge  of  cxjatnact, 

£/r/^  Servant. 

Madam,  Lord  Gayville  defires  to  know  if  you  are  at  home  ^ 

A///5  A^crip,  A  ftranac  formality  I 

La^y  Eptily  (afide)*  No  brother  ever  came  more  opportunely  to  a 
fifter*8  relief :  "  I  have  fool'd  it  to  tbe  top  of  my  bent." 

Kfi  Alfcrif.  Deiire  Mifs  Akon  to  come  to  me.  (Exit  Btrvant). 
Lady  Emily  you  moil  not  blame  me ;  I  am  iiipporting  the  cavle  of  our 
£?x,  and  muft  poniftia  loter  for  iome  late  iaacteatioBs-*!  Audi  Mt  fee 
fcimi 

;  Udy  Emtif,  Oh  crval !  (Sets  Mifi  Akm^  ^wbo  fnttrs.)     UA  Alferip 
jou  have  certainly  the  mo&  ekgimt  oompaoion  in  the  world. 

l/lifs  AJfcrif,  Dear,  do  you  think  fo?  an  ungain,  dull  fort  of  a 
vooy,  in  my  mind  %  bttt  we  U  try  her  m  tnc  pre  lent  bnttnen.  Min 
Alton,  you  muft  do  me  a  favour.  I  want  to  plaeue  my  hu(baad.thac  is 
tt>be^you  muft  uke  my  part— —you  muft  dMU  jbk  like  a  (econd 
adrefs  at  Paris,  when  the  firft  has  the  vapours* 

Mijs Alton.  Madam! 

Mifs  Al/crip.  Oh  never  look  alarmed -Its  only  to  convey  my  re- 

£]fal  to  his  viiit,  and  to  fet  his  alarms  afloat  a  little — particularly  wita 
jtalonfy ,  that^s  the  mader  torment 

Mifs  Ahon,  Really  Madam,  the  talk  yon  would  impofe  npon  me  -* 

Mfs  Alfcrif,  WiH  be  a  great  improvement  to  jrcir,  and- quite  right 
forme.  Teafe^teafe,  and  tame,  is  a  role  without  exeeptton,  froi» 
the  keeper  of  the  lions  ;•  the  teacher  of  a  piping  bnlfinch. 

Mrs.Blandifo.  But  you  hard-hented. thing,  w^  yott  saaeaafob** 
j$d  for  hisjeoloafy? 

Mifs  M/Qrif.  No,  keep  him  there  ia  Um  dark— Always  keep  your 
<;reature  ia  th^  dark— -That's  another  fecret  of  taming  •*«— -Don't  ba 

travc.  Lady  Emily  ——f*i«^  sUJitntion  isJixsJon  Mi/t  Alton  J,  Your 
rother's  purgatory  (hall  be  ihort,  and  i'U  take  the  reconciliation  fccat 
npon  myielf. 

The  fong  in  the  fecond  a£t  is  foft  and  tender,  and  introducca 
with  much  art,  to  prepoHefs  us  in  favour  of  Mifs  Alton*  TiM^ 
laft  line 

•'  Let  the  fpark  drop  from  reafon  that  wakens  the  flai^e/*  1 
partakes  mo  €  of  wit  than  truth  or  nature* 

There  is  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  geataal^ 
life,  difplayed  in  this  tx>medy*  Sir  Clement  Flint  ia  a  goo4' 
l^elcmatioA  of  a  cool,.  dry.»  and  fyftematic  mifanilirope^ 
l^dy  Emily  is  a  fprightly  and  amiable  woman'of  faibion's  tha; 
^mily  of  the  Alfcrips  form  an  excellent  comic  groupe  i  and' 
the  afii^^tion  of  a  fine  lady  by  Mils  Alfcrip,  is  a  verjhJb.appf  ^ 
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lift  Knox's  FuHf  if  Ai  frityk  ^H^i,  tsU. 

and  origfnd  cwkafiprg.of  higMife.    Clcmcttt  is  too  feBtootidli^ 
and  oftentatious  or  his  moral  fentimeots. 

Indep^ni)rat  of  its  other  atcraAioos,  this  drafnt  poflTefTcs 
one  ftrong  claim  to  the  pctbUc  favour  :  k  is  perhaps  the  moft 
noral  comedy  in  the  £ngli(h  language ;  through  every  page  we 
recognize  in  the  author,  the  man  of  virtue  and  honour^— not 
the  pedantry  of  virtue  or  the  parade  of  honour»-i-4>ut  the.fpint 
of  the  one,  and  the  flower  of  the  other.  We  congratulate  tbo 
happy  converfion  of  the  public  tafte,  difplayed  in  the  reception 
of  this  drama ;  and  we  hope  that  the  univerfal  applaufe  whicb 
It  bath  received  from  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallaries,  wit)  teaspt' 
other  authors  tO  the  loi^  dcferted  paths  of  elegant  nature  antt 
yolilhcd  .tajtc.  In  tn  enlightened  and  refined  age,  the  majo-^ 
ritv  will  ever  be  on  the  fide  of  truth  and  nature )  and  thers. 
J8  hardly  an  inftance  in  any  nation,  of  bad  tafte  being  followed 
and  preferred  after  good  ^tafte  was  introduced. 


Art.  XIV.  J  Vitw  tf  tht  Britijb  Empire^  more  elpecialiy  of  ScotUn^li 
nvitbjomi  Fropofahfor  tht  Improvimtnt  of  that  Country^  thi  Sxtemfiom, 
cfiU  Fijheries^  and  the  Relief  of  the  People.  By  John  Knox.  Vol.  7.  ZC 
ihi  Third  EMtion,  greatly  enlarged.   8vo,  I  OS.  Walter,  Londoa. 

r^  REAT  Britain  from  its  climate,  foil,  and  fituation,  (etmt 
^^  dcftined  by  nature  to  be  the  feat  of  incluftrv  and  com-" 
aierce.  The  animal  and  vegetable  produ^ions  which  it  con^ 
tain$>,the  metals  and  minerals  with  which  it  abounds,  to^ 
gether  with  its  manufactures  and  fiOieries,  form  a  great  ftore* 
fioufe  or  magasioe  of  thofe  articles  which  are  moft  ferviceable 
to  the  wants  and  conducive  to  the  enjoymenti  of  men.  The*, 
natural  produce, 'however  ufeful  in  iiielf,  both  for  conrump** 
lion  at  home,  and  exportation  abroad,  is  rendered  fttll  more  va«' 
luabley  from  the  oblong  form  and  infular  fituation  of  the  king-» 
dom:  PolTeiling  a  coaft  of  two  thoufand  miles,  indented  on 
^ery  fide  by  lakes,  bays  or  harbours,  it  communicates  ex- 
ternally with  the  ocean ;  inierfeded  intemiilly  by  numerous 
tavigaMe  livers  and  canais,  all  the  trading  towns  are  pojrts, 
which  communicate  with  each  pther,  and  with  the  four  quar^ 
te'ri  of  thfe  world.  * 

Thefe  kingdoms  are  alfo  happily  fituated  between  the  two 

Sreat  divifions  of  the  globe  ;  having  Europe,  Africa,  Afia,  ind 
»e  Oriental  Iflands  on  one  fide  j  North  and  South  America, 
with  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  other.  By  this  moft  favourable 
pofitibn,'in  the  centre  of  the  world;  they  carry  ort  a  beneficial 
ihtercburfe  with  both  hemifpheres  y  traverfe  the  ocean  with' 
tbeir  fctps  in  t^^  diieSion,  and  .find  a  market  in  every  dP 
ibate  of  the  earth.    Thus  hath  nature  lavilhed  favours  on  this 
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liAnd,  which  no  continent  or  widely  extended  maCs  of  land 
can  obtain ;  and  pointed  out,  bejrond  a  poflxbility  of  mifcon«» 
ception,  that  the  partfiifi;;ncd  to  Dritaln^  on  the  great  theatre 
o^  the  world,  is  an  invariable  attention  tO  arts^  commerce, 
iiiheries,  and  navigation. 

The  trueinterefts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  however,  wcfe  lonj 
overlooked  or  ne^leSed  for,  the  wild  and  extravagant  fchemeii 
of  extenfive  dominion,  tranfmarine  pofTefltons,  and  commercial 
monopoly.  By  the  lofs  of  Anierica,  in  the  lakft  unfortiitia'ts 
war,  the  golden  <lream  of  empire  has  vanifhed ;  and  a  national 
debt  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  chiefly  incurred  in 
the  defence  of  our  foreign  acquiutions,  has  turned  the  attentiort 
of  ftatefmen  and  patriots  to  domefticimprOveinents,  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  population  in  the  mother  coUntrv.  The  ordinary,  a$ 
wefl'as  extraordinary  revenues,  have  nearly  reached  the  utmoft 
limits  to  which  they  can  be  carried  ;  the  Jirtes  6f  our  narrow 
kingdom  cannot  be  extended,  b^auPr  thev  are  fixed,  unaltcr-^ 
aUy,  by  the  hand  of  nature :  but  althougn  its  )K>undaries  can- 
not be  enlarged,  its  foil  may  be  improved ;  million^  of  acres 
now  coveted  with  heath,  underwood,  or  ftagnated  waters,  lAay 
be  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  hufbandry ;  and  by  encouraging 
new  branches  of  roanufa^ure,  facilitating  inland  carriage,  and 
extending  the  fiflieries,  populous  villages  and  flourllhing  towns 
may  rife  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom. 

To  call  the  public  attention  to  thcfe  important  but  negleA* 
^  fubje^,  Mr.  John  Knox  publiflied  in  1^84,  a  dmrdlFifii 
^  the  Britifif  Empire^  which  we  noticed  m  a  former  review* 
Fbe  filvourable  reception  which  it  met  with,  has  induced  tb» 
author  greatly  to  enlarge  his  work,  and,  by  extending  iomt 
'fiib)eAs  and  introducing  others,  to  give  a  compendious  view  of 
thde  kin^oms,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  times.  The 
part  of  his  fubje^  which  required  the  moft  illuitration,  and 
which  he  gives  m  the  moft  circumftantial  detail,  relates  to  Kort)| 
Britain^  a  country  whofe  hiftory  and  importance  are  but  little 
known  (9  Englifhmen,  and  which  hath  been  too  frequently 
the  objc<St  of  their  jealoufy,  averfion,  and  diftruft.  They  who 
imagine  that,  from  the  un.oii  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Scotland 
emerged  from  indigence  and  barbarity  to  confequence  and  ifiL- 
provemcnt,  will  befurprifed  to  learn^  from  th^  preliminary  dii- 
courfeto  dlis  edition)  the  flourMhing  condition  df  the  northern 
part  of  the  iftand,  ^evious  to  that  period,  in  tft^  commei cn^ 
and  navigation. 

In  dia  edition,  Mr.  Knox  gives  a  hiftory  of  fi(h  and  of  tht 
fiflleriea  in  the  northern  feas,  and  fuggeih  many  plans  by  whtcK 
dia  HigM^ndiL  man^.  be  improved  in  virt4ltfa  and  populatioay 
and  Scotland  become  a  valuable  nurfery  for  feamen^  as  well  as 
ib  Jiers«     Should  bis  thoughts  rpeet  with  the  approbation  of  th« 
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public,   the  objeiSs  which  feem  Co  him  to  claim  the  firft^ttten- 
tion,  are  * 

1.  To  open  a  communication  from  Lochfme,  to  th€  Weft 
Sea,  bv  Lbchcrinan. 

2.  To  raife  at  leaft  one  fmall  market  town  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  the  main-land. 

3.  To  ere<El  light-houfes^  beacons,  and  buoys- 

4«  To  open  carriage  roads  in  the  north  Highland  between 
the  two  feas. 

5.  To  cleanfe,  deepen  or  repair  decayed  harbours,  extend 
new  ones;  and 

6.  To  grant  fuch  bounties  on  bufTes  and  boats  ^s  may  enable 
the  Scottiih  fiflicrs  to  go  to  market  on  equal  terms  with  Ireland^ 
Sweden,  and  Norway. 

To  fliew  the  neccffity  of  minifters  turning  their  attentioi^ 
to  the  northern  parts  of  the  illand,  our  author  defcribes  the 
diftrcfles  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  wild  projeSs  to  which  they 
were  driven,  in  veiy  affecting  colours. 

•  It  .is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  refentments  of  hamaB  nature 
fliould  burll  forth,,  upon  the  firll  opportunity,  againil  thofe,  who,  in* 
ftead  of  labouring  to  mitigate  their  diftrcfles,  were  daily  adding  new 
opprefllons ;  till  having,  by  thofe  means,  defolated  whole  diflrids  of 
the  country,  the  delufion  vanilhed,  and  they  found  themfclvej  ond^ 
the  (liameful  necefllty  of  purchafing  catde  and  (heep  to  graze  the  de^ 
ferted  heaths. 

•  This  humiliating  circumftance  was  facilitated  by  an  event  whick 
dieir  penetration  bad  not  forefeen.  The  Highlanders,  who  had  iervt^ 
in  the  American  war,  being,  by  royal  proclamation^  intitled  to  Ae^tle- 
mcnts  in  that  cxtcnfive  country,  were  defirous  that  their  kindred  an4 
friends,  fhoold  partake  of  their  good  fortune.  Some  traniinitted  their 
fcntiments  by  letters ;,  others,  returning  from  thence  to  pay  a  farewcQ 
Yi(it  to  their  native  land,  delivered  their  opinions  peribnally,  and  all 
agreed  in  their  encomiums  upon  the  new. world.  They  exhorted 
.their  countrymen  to  exchange  their  barren  heaths  for  the  boundlelt- 
.plains  of  America  ;  they  declaimed  upon  the  foftnefs  of  the  climat^, 
the  iertllity  of  the  foil,  the  abundance  of  provjfions,  the  «xemptioh 
from  taxes ;  the  opulence,  cafe,  and  luxury  of  the  people. 

*  Thefe  alluring  defcriptions  had  the  dcfired  efied  upon  the  imagw 
nations  of  men  naturally  warm,  and  impatient  of  injuries.  Ibc 
Highlanders  now  fiift  began  to  look  on  their  native  country  with  con- 
tempt, and  upon  their  opp^elTors  with  indignatiomr— Sh^l  %vc,  faij 
•they,  remain  in  ihefe  miierable  huts,,  the  objedls  of  dertfion,  without 
the  common  tecciTaries  of  life,  or  the  profped  of  better  times  i  No  ! 
we  will  depart  to  the  great  country  beyond  -^he  ocean,  where  our  lap 
hour  will  be  rewarded,  and  our  families  comfortably  maintained. 

*  Such  was  the  Linguage,  and  fuch  the  difpofition  of  the  oppreilej^. 
the  much-injured  Hi^ghlanders^  whether  firuated  uym  the  contLneot; 

.or  amongft  the  iflands.  in  vain  did  the  landlords  ufe  the  moft  perfua- 
five  arguments,  ofH^ring  terms,  which  formerly  would  have  been  gladlv 
'       '  *  •       ^      acccptcdL 
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^Mtp^,  The  heroic  exploits  of  their  anceftors,'  the  andqmty  of 
the  dan,  the  reTpe^t  for  their  chief,  no  ioa^r  held  the  people  in  fec- 
Ua.  They  began  to  think*  and  to  a£l  for  themfdvcs.  Whole  groupt 
dT  men,  wooaen,  and  children,  ^aiTcd  in  continaal  fuccefBon,  to  the 
^4P0itB,  *  and  wkh  foch  determined  refolution,  that  thofe  who  conld 
not  pay^for  iheir  paflage,  fold  themfclvcs- tothe  captains,  who  were  to 
traajgp^it^beMi  10  Ihe^ew  world  ;  and  were,  by  thefe  captains,  refold 
^p9a  (hek  arrival  at  the  intended  ports. 

*  Xl^  Ameri^am  beheld  this  inundation  of  Britons  wit^  a(loni(h« 
ment,  mixed  with  contempt  of  that  govemmont,  which  thus  permitted 
a  continued  drain  bf  Its  inhabitants ;  while  the  looks,  the  dejection, 
the  poverty,  and  the  uttered  apparel  of  thcfe  uqhappy  wanderers^ 
touched  thek  feelings,  and  stalled  forth  the  exertions  of  huitianity. 


i  •  I»  my  journies  through  the  Hi^thlands,  4  often  met  families  or 
bodies  of  people  travelling  to  the  ports.  They  generally  edged  off  the 
joad)  and  hurried  along,  as  if  (by  of  an  interview;  which,  upon  the 
ether  hand,  I  was  equally  defirous  to  procure,  though  1  neither  could 
ifeak  thcerfe,  nor  was  furnifhed  with  that  infallible  recommendation 
•^a  fnoflr  box.  Upon  finding  their  flifht  thus  interrupted,  not  by  a 
BoiHle  or  dangerous  force,  but  aiinde  individual,  withoct  fword,pillot^ 
or  ipwa,  opon  a  fmall  horfe,  and  m  the  midft  of  uninhabited  wilds, 
be  who  could  fpeak  the  beft  Englifti  ftept  forth,  with  a  dejeftcd  couU'^ 
tenance,  while  he  companions,  and  efpecially  the  children,  feemed 
to  remain  in  eager  fufpencc.  The  motive  of  thefe  interviews  led  to 
ipquirics  fefpeCtiog  the  hii^ory  of  the  people,  the  caufes  of  cheir  emi- 
grations^  the  (late  of  their  finance**,  and  their  notions  of  the  conutry  to 
which  they  were  going.  1  bey  reprcfent^d  their  diftrefTes  with  great 
feeling,  mofl  generally  in  tears ;  and  with  a  ftrid  regard  to  truth,  as 
appeared  in  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  diiF«:rcnt  com- 
panies, Grangers  to  one  another.  "  O-fir,*  we  dinna  kave  our  kintra 
without  reafon,  great  ceafon  indeed,  fir.  Soinetipes  our  crops  yield 
little  more  than  the  feed,  and  foioetimes  they  are  dellroyed  with  rains» 
or  drnna  ripen  f  but  feme  of  our  lairds  mak  nae  allowance  for  thcfe 
jwfbrtnneB.  They  feize  our  cattle,  and  all  our  fuiniture ;  leaving 
«8  lacthing  but  the  fltin,  which  would  be  of  no  fervice  to' them.  They 
ase  TMt  Highlandnnai — io  greedy,  fir — but  God  will  judge  between 
t)ieoi  and  ui,  in  his  own  gued  time  O  fir,  can  you  teil  us  ony  thing 
about  the  kintra  of  America«*they  fay  poor  fok  may  get  a  living  in  it, 
which  is  mair  than  we  eet  in  our  parts.  We  are  driven^  fir,  wiih  our 
poor  bairns  to  a  far  lano.  We  are  begging'  our  way  to  Greenock,  and 
all  ettr  doibes,-'^,  are  -on  oor  backs,  as  yira  fee.  God  fbrgfve  our 
oppreilors  whp  have  brought  us  to  this  pafs.  We  are  llrangejs  in  tho 
Lowlands  ;  could  you  advife  us,  fir,  how  to  mak  our  bargain  with 
tJie  captain  of  the  fhip  ?  They  fay  that  thoie  who  have  no  money  to 
pay  for  their  parage,  muft  fell  themfckfes  to  the  Cc!pt  lin.  This  is  our 
cale~0  fir,  \yhac  have  we  done — bi?t  it  is.  God's  wi!l— hlelled  be  his 
IWy  name,"  Such  was,  and  fuCh  is  at  this  day,  the  Inrguage  of  un- 
aicnted  diftrefs  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands* 

It  They 
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They  coold  (Scarcely  believe,  that  a  people,  whofe  valoar  they  ha^  &  le* 
'  cently  extolled,  whom  Wdfc  admirea,  and  whom  Chatham  applaud-' 
cd»  fiiould  be  reduced  to  the  fad  alternative  of  perifliing  at  home,  or 
embarking,  with  their  familiet,  oa  a  voyage  of  toco  imles,  uson  the 
hope  of  findiog  that  relief  in  a  ftrange  laod,  which  their  native  aad 
highly  fovotfred  ifland  had  denied  them. 

'  TliQft,  what  Britab  loft,  America  eaiscd ;  and  it  was  aot  long^ 
before  thoie  very  men  became  the  involuntary  inftrnments  of  punifli*' 
ing  the  negle^  of  a  coantry,  which  hath  Widun  itMf  the  means  id 
iiiRaining  a  more  ni^mcroos  pqmladon. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  afcertam  what  diftri^t  have  fuftied  moft  by  emi- 
gration ;  but  cert^n  it  is,  that,  between  1763  and  17759  above  30,000 
people  abandoned  their  habitations^  befides  great  mimbert  from  the 
Lowlands ;  and  there  b  reafon'to  believe,  that,  m  a  few  years  more, 
the  whole  Highlands  would  have  been  ^atly  depopulated,  except 
thofe  diilrids  under  the  patemll  care  of  an  Argyle,  an  Athole,  a 
Breadalbane,  and  a  few  other  patriotic  chieftains.  But,  while  the 
rage  of  emigration  was  thus  depopulating  the  north,  an  order  of  Con* 
grefs  ihut  up  the  ports  of  America,  and  prohibited,  under  fevere  pe« 
nalties,  all  intercourie  with  Great  Britain.  To  this  lingular  events 
more  than  to  the  foftering  hand  of  government,  is  owing  the  detention 
of  thofe  people^  whofe  calamitous  fitiiation  hath  been  the  fubjed  of 
the  foregoing  pages ;  and  whom  to  reftrain  at  home,  by  (uitabk  en- 
couragement, will  be  the  fubjed  of  what  follows.* 

But  our  author  fucceeds  better  as  an  hiftorian  than  as  a  politi- 
cian. His  fchemes  are  not  fufficiently  digefted,  and  his  pro* 
jeSs  arc  often  wildly  improbable*  His  writings,  however, 
may  tend  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a  feeling  of  their  fitua- 
tion»  and  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  From  the  fpirited  exertions 
of  the  Scottifli  reprefentatives,  in  either  houfe,  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  Highlands  may  become  an  objeA  of  attention  to 
the  Britifh  parliament. 

Our  author  wrices  with  earneftnefs  \  and,  as  ho  declaims  anv 

Sreteniions  to  elegance,  it  would  be  improper  to  criticife  hi* 
ilci.  Peter  the  hermit,  though  neither  remarkable  for  ht» 
wifdom  nor  his  eloquence,  roufed  the  powers  of  Europe  to  xt^ 
cover  the  Holy  Land.  The  celebrated  refortner  of  religion  in 
Scotland  was  rude  and  illiterate ;  and  we  hope  ihsxy^  Kn$x^ 
Htytfi/hirman^  will  be  as  fuccefsflii  in  enlightening  and  convert- 
ing his  countrymen,  as  John  Knox  the  upofile. 


Art.  XV.  ^he  Exodus:  a  Poem.  By  tbi  Rewnnd  Samuel  Hmffj^ 
M,A.  of  Trimtf  Q>iUge,  CamhriJge,  and  UJhtr  0/ ^efiminftp^  SibooL 
Cambridge  printed,    ^xo,  2S«  J^odiley.    London*  1785. 

^  JpCCE  iterum  CriAin$is/"    Will  there  never  be  an  end  to 

'^^  the  annual  effuiions  of  Mr.   Hayes  ?  Can  Cambridge^ 

#kffer  yearly  nothing  better  to  ibc  public  taftc,  than  the  famo 
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cold  txA  heavy  nBefs  X  This  we  cannot  fuppofe,  and  are  there* 
fore  at  a  lois  to  account  for  the  demerits  of  moSt  of  the  poems 
which  have  appeared^  ^'  according  to  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Seaton's 
will.'* 

The  Exodus^  incorr'e<£l,  and,  what  is  worfe,  dull  and  frigid 
in  the  extreme  ;  neither  does  the  author  feem  to  poflefs  the 
finaileft  portion  of  taftr.  To  fupport  this  judgment,  a  few  of 
the  faults  in  this  compofition  fhall  be  noticed ;  to  coUe£l  thent 
sJl  would  be  tirefome  and  unneceflary. 

Speaking  of  the  retreat  of  Mofes  from  Pharaoh's  court,  th^ 
author  fays, 

<  When  the  fierce  paffions  bam  with  tenfold  rage, 

Whefi  in  the  bofom  iijjolute  defin 

Awakens  hfi^  and  lights  the  luantonjire^ 

The  fon  of .  hwx^mffMms  th^  rtg^l  fri%t  i 

From  the  rich  fceoe  the  zealous  hero  flies. 

And  dwells  *mongft  Iftacrs  fons.' 
Here  Mr.  Hayes  revels  in  the  fuperlative  degree  of  plconafm* 
We  arc  informed  that  AffoluU  defa'i(ltift)  awakens  lujl  j  and, 
not  contented  with  this,  we  are  further  given  to  know  that 
it  «*  lights  the  wanton  Jire^  Onft)''  What  he  means  by  the  fon 
of  Amram  j^irrwif^  the  "  ngalfrizi*  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
jcdure  J  but,  rf  it  means  any  thing,  it  fecms  to  allude  to  fome 
Egyptian  gallantry,  hitherto  unknown,  and  not  much  to  the 
credit  of  a  princefs,  whofe  virtue  had  remained  unimpcached  till 
the  publication  of  The  Exodus  of  Mr.  Hayes.  The  eflFrontery 
of  Potiphar's  wife  is  fufficiently  notorious  ;  but,  till  the  above 
difcovery,  the  attempts  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  upon  the  chaf- 
tity  of  Mofes  had  remained  a  fecret. 

The  author  thus  tranflates,  "  Pharaoh  fought  to  Jlay 
Mofes.'* 

— .*  with  wrath  inflam'd, 

Pharaoh  the  bold  offender's  lift  proclaim  d.* 

Into  what  language  it  is  tranflatcd  we  cannot  tell,  but  we 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  it  is  not  Englifli.  To  fay  that  a 
perfon  who  fecks  to  kill  another,  who  pronounces  judgment  of 
Jiath  upon  Vxm^prtclahnsbis  life^  is  confounding  language  j  and, 
if  the  mode  of  expreflion  muft  have  a  name,  can  only  b^  called 
s^  Hayeifm. 

*  From  the  prolific  livcf  s  flimy  bed 
Myriads  of/rvgs  arife.    In  dread  array       ^ 
The  l^orn  march,  and  dim  the  face  ofdi^. 
fn  laft  year's  produaion  wt  rccollea  Mr.  Haves  exhibited 
a  fimUng  lion,  but  be  has  now  out-done  his  ufual  out-domgs. 
Aided  by  the  monfter-breeding  Nile,  he  prefcnts  us  with  my- 
CW4>  ^  Jljing  fro^i^  that  *'  £m  thff^tjf  daj^    We  advife 
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him  to  keep  to  the  miracles,  as  related  in  the  Oii  Tefbttientv 
without  pretending  to  regale  us  with  any  miracics  of  bis  own^ ' 
Jcft*  ^*  what  (hould  be  grave  he  turn  to  ferce/* 

Why  darknefs  {hould  make  it  impofSble  for  a  mother  to  fing 
lullabies  to  her  infant,  is  not  cafily  difcoverable,  as  it  is  an 
office  which  is  often  performed  in  the  dark,  but  Mr,  Haye^i»^ 
forms  us  that  it  was  one  of  the  effc6b  of  the  plague  of  dark<« 
Beis  in  Egypt.  - 

<  And,  fpite  of  nature's  itcratcci  cries. 

The  trembling  infant  unaflHled  lies. 

Fain  would  the  mother  cvVy  want  fupprcft) 

Breathe  the  foft  (lumber  o'er  the  troubled  breaft  !. 

Fruitlcis  her  zeal.     The  deep  ii^volving  fhadc 

Thwarts  the  food  wi(h»  and  checks  maternal  aid.* 

Of  fmaller  inaccuracies  the  following  will  ferve  as  an  ex* 

ample. 

*  E'en  a  whole  nation  moves  in  long  array, 
And  to  the  dcfcrt  iakit  their  deftin'd  way.'  * 

Without  entering  into  a  more  minute  examination,  wefhall 
produce  the  defcription  of  the  laft  plague,  which  appears  one 
of  the  mod  laboured  parts  of  the  work,  as  the  faireft  and  mofl 
complete  fpecimen. 

*  In  darknefs  fhrouded,  from  th'  ethereal  height, 
Th'  exterminating. angel  takes  his  flight  • 

," Dread  delegate  of  Ifrael's  injurM  Lord! 
]n  his  right  hand  he  bears  th'  attefting  fivord^ 
And  fmites  th'  Egyptian  realm.     Rou^'d  by  the  cries* 
The  groans,  which  now  from  evVy  quarter  rife, 
IHiaraoh  Harts  up  alarm 'd,  and  fees,  dire  (ight  ! 
His  fun  confign'd  to*deadi'i  eternal  night; 
His  cldcft  fon,  the  parent's  pleafmg  care, 
^ide'ot  his  life,  and  Egypt's  boall^d  heir  I 
Unfeen  the  hand  which  gives  the  mortal  wound, 
Ufis  ehhirtg  current  fir  earns  upon  the  ground. 
I^or  raournM  the  King  alone  ;  through  all  the  land^< 
Cut  ofr  by  Heav'n's  exterminating  hand, 
E'en  fiom  the  palace  to  the  rural  (hed, 
Egypt's  firft-bom,  Jehovah's  vidims  bled : 
Firf^-born  of  man  and  bead  I     Heaps  of  i\ktjlcdm 

Stre^w  e*vry  fields  and  cover  e<v*ry  plain. .^ 

But  O  !  what  words  can  paint  the  dire  affright 
Or  match  the  horrors  of  the  fatal  ni);ht  ? 
Amidft  thc'judgments,  from  Jehovah  pourMa 
Jn  attertat-on  dr?ad  of  Ifrael's  Lord, 
Though  of  life's  animating  joys  bereft, 
When  fcarce  a  gleam  of  flatt'ring  hope  was  leftj 
The  parent  (in  misfortune's  darkeft  hour, 
^  IWong,  O  nawe»  thy  Mainingpow'r !)  ^ 
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Blett  by  the  preience  of  her  darling  child,' 

E'en  then,  the  parent eWij^ieac  beguil'd  

Where  now,  fad  change  f  Where  cao  the  fuff  'rcr  ficd 

A^uaging  comfort  to  the  wounded  mind  ? 

For  ever  loft  is  he,  who  could  allay 

Life's  varied  ills,  chafe  ev'ry  care  away  : 

Jn  whom,  when  fortune  fmird,  the  parent  foond 

Her  happicrlot  with  two  fold  bleflingscrown'd: 

Pierc*d  with  the  agonies  of  dumb  deipasr,  « 

The  mother  finks  upon  her  bleeding  heir. 

Amidil  the  gen Val  carnage  of  the  night. 

No  terrors  on  the  tribe  of  Ifrael  light, 

AwM  by  the  fprinkled  blood,  which  mark*d  the  pitrc, 

(Difcriminating  fign  of  beav'nly  grace  I) 

From  them,  in  mercy's  milder  form  array'd. 

The  angel  turns  afidc  the  reeking  Hade.'' 

In  this  extract  the  ftriking  fe;atures  of  the  work,  incorreiS- 
nefsy  a  heavy,  cuinbrous  manner,  and  a  conibicuous  want  of 
taftc,  ase  all  united.     The  fomniferous  vcrfincation  muft  be 
•  felt  by  dvcry  reader  j  it  will  likewife  be  perceived  by 
*  Strew  ev*ry  field,  and  cover  ev'ry  plain,' 

that  the  favourite  pleonafm  is  not  forgotten.  But  the  butcberljr 
manner,  in  which  the  iDinifter  of  divine  vengeance  is  made  t0 
execute  the  work  of  extermination,  is  beyond  the  utmoft  ef- 
forts of  gothic  barbarifm.  He  is  indeed  an  ix^cutUmr.  He 
brandifhes  *'  the  atteftinpj  fword,"  which  foon  becomes  in  hia 
hands  a  ^^  reeking  blade."  He  fairly  ciits  the  throats  of  all  the 
firft-born  in  Egypt,  "  firft-born  of  man  and    beaft.*'    The 

*•  vidims  bleed" **  Life's  ebbing  cu/rent  ftreams  upon  the 

ground."—"  Heaps  of  the  flainltrew  ev'ry  field,  and  coveff 
ev'ry  plain."— -^It  is  a  *'  general  carnage."  Thus  doth  a 
teacher  of  the  claffics  defer ibe  the  teciors  of  Jehovah,  and 
tiavefty  the  word  of  God.  From  his  long  acquaintance  with 
ancient  authors  has  he  not  been  able  to  acquire  one  fpark  of 
ancient  tafte  ?  Mida?,  it  is  faid,  tranfmuted  every  thing  he 
touched  into  gold  ;  but  the  author  of  **  The  Exodus"  feems 
to  poflefs  the  debafing  faculty  of  converting  the  gold  of  fcrip- 
ture  into  lead.  The  original  appears,  after  it  has  pafTed  through 
his  hands,  like  Deiphobus  in  Virgil,  **  laniatum  corpore  toto^^ 
inhonejio  vulnerej^ 

A  laudable  anxiety  for  the  honour  of  Cambridge,  our  Alma 
Mater,  has  led  us  to  fpend  more  time  on  this  perfornunce  than 
its  nrjerits  reouired.  For  the  future,  Ihould  the  author  appear 
annually  in  tne  fame  guife,  viz.  With  no  better  claims  to  our 
attention,  he  {hall  only  be  officially  announced  to  the  public  by 
the  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  this  Article^  **  Ecu 
iUrum  Cri/pinus  !^[ 
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AtT.  XVI.  litters  on  excifiv§  ToMMtimi.  From  a  Phiimttbrofifi^  f9 
his  Royal  Hhbtuft  Goorge  Prince  of  Wales ^  the  Right  HonoanAu  WiL 
liam  Pitt,  firfi  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  and  ChomeUor  of  hit  Mtgofiy^s 
E»d9eqem\  and  Jeveral  other  NobUmn  of  the  fir  ft  DiftinSion:  with 
OH  A^hrefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  8vo.  2/.  bd.  Printed 
f(Hrd»e  Aathor,  and  fold  by  Fryer,  London,  1785* 

n[^HE  philanthropift  is  one  of  that  numerous  fpccies  of  men, 
**-  whofe  fchemes  for  diminiQiing,  or  paying  ofF  the  national 
debt*  amufe  the  idle  for  a  day,  and  then  fink  into  oblivion. 
Hefpealcs  highly  of  his  o^ti  mflrum.  "  I  will  bind  myfelf, 
£iys  he,  under  the  fevereft  penalty,  to  find  refources  that  fhall 
remove  every  obnoxious  tax,  dimmi(h  the  enormous  debt,  and 
tftablifb  a  fyftem  that  will  prevent  in  future  its  accumulation, 
fren  in  war.  Incredible  as  this  may  appear,  I  will  anfwer 
for  its .  fuccefs :  I  neither  require  honour,  or  emolument,  { 
only  aik  your  fupport*''  We  have  given  th^  appellation  of 
mjtrum  to  his.fcheme,  becaufe,  like  the  medical  qiiack,  he 
iolicitoufly  k<eps  the  ingredients  of  his  panacea  from  public 
infpedion.  In  his  concluding  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  finifhes 
With  faying,  *^  The  plan  I  have  die  moft  ianguine  hope  of  ta 
by  far  more  eligible,  and  may  be  put  into  prance  without 
much  difficulty,  though  /  cannot  commumcate  it  in  writing** 
Of  its  merits  therefore  we  can  form  no  judgment,  and  of 
touffe  cannot  decide.  We  can  only  fay,  that,  unlefs  bis  ta* 
lents  for  finance  infinitely  excel  his  literary  accompiiihments, 
all  ttxiik  in  the  philanthropift  muft  be  at  an  end.  There  is  an 
^dd  enthufiafm  in  this  publication,  not  calculated  to  give  the 
snoft  favourable  impreffions  with  refped  to  the  underilanding 
of  the  author,  though  it  ftrongly  marks  the  warmth  and  be* 
tievolence  of  bis  heart* 


AaT.  XVII.  Account  of  the  frefent  State  and  ^Arrangement  of  Mr.  Jpae4 
TifJJie's  Col/eOign  of  paftes  and  Imfrejfions  frcm  ancient  and  modem 
Gems :  ff^ith  a  few  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  engraving  on  hard 
Stonof  J  and  tl^  Method^  of  taking  hnfrejfsufts  of  them  in  different  Stft^ 
fiances.  By  R.  E,  Ra/fe,  London.  1785.  No  Bookfcller*6  Name, 

ir\  Ui^  cpuntryman,  Mr.  Ta(8e»  has  been  long  diftinguifbed 
^^  for  the  fuporior  pcrfeftion  to  which  be  has  brought  his 
Imitation  of  gems.  Hi^  pafies  are  in  the  highest  requ^ft  ovqr 
]£urope,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ingenioMS  artift  revi^srded  with 
the  warmeft  and  moft  general  approbation.  I'o  merit  the  pfib« 
lie  applaufe»  his  endeavours  have  been  equally  indefatigable 
iod  iuccefsfulf     His  former  ^atalogu^  aj|iQuhted  tei  3106 

.;    .  numbeiii 
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tmrnbers  ;  but  tt  is  now  increafed  to  above  1  s^ooO)  nnd  forms 
ibe  moft  complete  colIeSion  that  is  any  where  to  be  mei  with, 
as  it  is  an  accumulation  from  the  moft  remailcable  cabinets, 
both  in  this  kingdom,  and  on  the  continent. 

A  collection  of  this  kind  is,  by  moft  people,  confidered. 
merely  as  a  fubject  of  curiofity ;  but,  when  placed  in  iu  true 
lights  it  muft  be  eileemed  an  ol^ed  of  much  higher  tmpott* 
2nce»  It  is  a  fource  of  the  pureft  knowledge  to  the  feal- 
cngraver,  the  painter,  and  the.ftatuary.  It  is  one  of  the  beft 
dffiftants  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftorv  and  antiquities  ;  and,  in  man]r 
refpeds,  will  be  found  a  mofl:  ufeful  handmaid  to  philoft^ky*. 
It  improves  the  tafte,  and  enlightens  the  underftanding. 

Thefe  advantages  did  not  efcape  the  ftrong  and  penetrating; 
mind  of  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 

'  Thefe  fingnlar  and  obvious  advantages,  in  namber,  variety, 
and  cohorafty  of  ancient  modem  works,  have  always  been  held  in 
^eir  proper  eftimation  by  the  moft  enlightened  connoiilenrs,  ayid  fiem 
to  have  been  feen  in  their  proper  light  by  her  Imperial  Majefty  the  Em^ 
prels  of  Ruffia ;  for»  fome  time  ago,  her  majefty  was  mciooiiy  pleafed 
to  avail  herfelf  of  them,  and  to  order,  that  a  coition  (hould  be 
ibrmed  of  perfed  and  durable  imprefilons  of  andcat  and  modem 
gems,  as  complete  and  numeroas  as  poffible ;  fecondiy,  that  the  gems 
from  which  they  are  taken,  whether  intaglios  or  cameos^  fhouM  be 
execoted  in  glafs  paftes,  exa6lly  imitating  the  refpe^ive  colours  of  the 
originals  ;  thirdly,  that  the  collection  fliould  be  fcientifically  arranged 
in  fuitable  cabinets ;  and,  foarthly,  defcribed  in  a  correfpondin^  ca- 
talogue^ in  which  notice  (hould  be  taken  of  their  rcfpeCtive  fobje£b» 
and  all  the  particulars  which  can  authenticate  their  hiftory,  and  point 
out  their  merit,  to  promote  'the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  and  the  ait  of 
xngraving.' 

A  fhort  abftraA  of  the  arrangement  of  this  colledion,  will 
give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  it^^ntains. 

|t  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  ancient  and  modern  engrav* 
ings.  Under  the  firft  head  are  arranged  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, facred  animals,  divinities,  and  priefts.  bafilidian,  Gnoftic 
And  other  abraxas,  talifmans  and  amulets,  oriental  and  har«- 
barous  engravings.  Greek  and  Roman  originals  copies  2n4 
modern  imitations.  The  Greek  and  Roman  engravings  ate 
fubdivided  into,  ift.  Mythology,  or  fabulous  age,  including 
the  gods  and  inferior  divinities^  with  their  attributes,  religious 
cereau>nies,  priefts,  &c.  &c.  adly.  Heroic  age,  before  the 
iiegc  of  Tioy.  3dly.  Siege  of  Troy.  4thly.  Hiftorical  age. 
This  is  fubdivided  into  the  hillory  of  Carthage,  of  Greece,  of 
Rome,  and  hiftorical  fubjeSs  unknown.  The  firft  great  divi^ 
Aon  concludes  witb  fabulous  animals  and  chimeras,  vafed,  and 

Under 
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Uidcr  the  head  of  modem  engraving,  vrc  are  preftnted 
iwitb,  I  ft.  Rcligiotts  futicas  of  the  Old. and  New  Tefiament, 
Jegetids,  and  Chriftian  aJlcgory.  adly.  Portraits  of  kings  and 
fovereigns.  3dly.  Portrarts  of  illuftrious  and  celebrated  per* 
fons,  in  alphabetical  order.  4thly.  Portraits  unknown,  sthly. 
Devices  and  emblems ;  and,  laftly,  cyphers,  arms,  fupporters^ 
and  a  medley  of  modern  hiftory. 

From  this  imperfeil  fketch  of  the  arrangement,  it  will  be 
cafily  feen  what  a  fund  of  amufement  and  inftrudion  is  accu- 
mulated for  the  public.     For  the  information  of  our  readers^  , 
we  fliall  tranfcribe  the  prices  at  which  the  various  articles  in 
the  coUedion  may  be  purchafed. 

*  For.  intaglio  paflcs,  the  fize  of  feals  and  rings,  from  is.  ^d.  to 
t%.  6d.  A  beaotirol  imitation  of  a  fine  ftone  is  charged  more,  in 
proportion  to  its  perfection. 

<-  For  large  intaglios,  according  to  the  colour  and  iize,  from  5s. 

to  2IS« 

*  For  cameos,  according  to  fize  and  perfe£Uon,  from  i  os  6d.  to 
21s. 

*  AppUqaees  (that  is  to  fay.  heads  or  figures  glued  to  falfe  grounds) 
are  only  deceptions,  unfafe  to  ufe  as  rings,  bracelets,  &c.  being  liable 
to  fall  off  and  break  $  therefore  only  proper  as  pleating  ornaments,  or 
fiirniture ;  may  be  made  from  5s.  and  upwards,  according  to  fize. 

*  For  relievo  imprcfiions  in  whire  enamd,  from  gems,  is.  6d.  to 
5s.     Froin  large  gems  bas-relief,  portraits,  kc.  from  5s.  to  zrs.  not 

^exceeding  fonr  inches  diameter.     Impreffions  of  thi£  fize»  in  high  re«- 
lief,  arc  charged  in  proportion  to  the  difiiculty. 

'  Imprefiions  in  red  or  other  coiouied  fulphur,  with  neat  gilt  bor- 
ders, fele6^  number,  4d.  each. 

*  For  the  whole  collection,  3d.  each.* 

Mr.  Rafpe  feems  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjedl,  and  ha$ 
compreiTed  much  information  within  the  finall  bounds  of  his 
pamphl€{t*  Wc  perfectly  agree  with  him  as  to  Mr.  Wedge^ 
wood's  paflcs.  being  made  of  clay,  they  can  never  enter  into 
competition  with  thole  of  Mr.  Taffie.  It  is  well  known  to  ar* 
tifts^  and  to  every  perfon  in  the  leaft  ac<^uaintcd  with  thefi? 
matters,  that  all  mixtures  of  clay  Ihrink,  and,  what  is  worfe, 
Jhrink  unequally ;  which  muft  neceifarily  oeftroy  the  fine  an- 
tique contour,  and,  in  every  refpe<2,  produce  incorreft  impref- 
fions.  Mr.  Taflie's  compofition  is  not  liable  to  this  objedion^ 
and  gives  the  moft  faithful  and  perfcft  reprcfentation  of  the  ori- 
ginals. His  copies  may,  in  truth,  be  coniidered  z%fa<fmnUi  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  or  curious  in  the  works  of  engraver^  oa 
^ems,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times» 


FOREIGN 
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FOREIGN    LITERATURE.'     \ 

Art.  XVIII.  La  Cohn  di  Xantippi,  ou  t.EJit  det  Deux  Fmms.  Poeme 
Dramatique^  par  M  — —^ ,  Secretaire  ordinaire  de  MonJUur^  frere 
du  Roif  bfc.  Prix,  I  li*u,  lo  fifs.  8vo.  broch6.  A.  Athenes,  ct  Ce 
troavc  a  Paris,  Cbcz  Vallcyre  l*ahi6.   17^4. 

The  Anger  of  Xantfpf0y  or  tie  Ediff  of  Ae  tnjD9  Wwes.  J'Vramatic 
Poem, 

A  THENS  being  depopulated  by  the  pkguje,  and  a  ruinous 
-"•  war,  an  ediS  was  promirigi^ed,  by  which  etery  citizen 
was  permitted  to  have  two  wives  The  author  of  this  drama, 
TAbbe  Parmentier,  fuppofes  that  Myrto,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Ariftides,  piqued  at  the  negleft  of  her  lover  Alcibiades^ 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  editft,  offers. herfelf  as  a  f^cond 
wife  to  Socrates,  in  whofe  houfe  (he  had  been  educated.  This* 
as  was  to  be  expe^ed,  is  not  relifhed  by  Xantippe^  Ind  gives 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  jealoufy  and  violence 
of  her  temper.  A  foit  of  underplot,  formed  by  the  .introduc- 
tion of  Euclid  of  Megara,  gives  him  a  further  opportunity  of 
delineating  her  charader.  The  &n|uinary  Athenian  edir^ 
again  ft  the  citizens  of  Megara  i*  well  Itjiown*  This  con- 
ilrained  Euclid  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  attic  phikifiipher 
under  the  difguife  of  a  female.  Being  dtfcovered  in  this  dif-  ^ 
guife  by  the  Grecian  termagant,  (he  miftakes  him  for  a  wo- 
man i  frcfli  fuel  is  added  to  her  jealoufy,  and  his  country  be- 
ing at  the  iame  time  difcovered,  in  a  paroxym  of  rage^  (he 
denounces  him  as  a  public  enemy  to  the  fenate* 

Without  entering  further  into  the  minutiae  of  the  plot,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  the  author  means  to  paint  the  ex- 
cefies  of  paflion  and  jealoufy,  in  the  charaderof  Xantippe,  and 
to  give  us  a  pidureof  wi£lom^  calmneis,  and  good  fenfe,  with 
a  daih  of  irony  and  fprightlinefs,  in  the  perfon  of  Socrates. 
Myrto  exhibits  a  ftrong  and  well-informed  mind,  combating . 
againft  paffion  and  inclination.  Alcibiades  is  an  agreeable 
coxcomb,  who  has  good  fenfe  enough  to  facr ifide  his  follic* 
to  the  poiTefHon  of  an  amiable  and  worthy  woman.  Lutcct, 
the  waiting  maid,  is  a  lively  Gaul,  with  all  the  petulance  of  aa 
abieaiK 

Such  are  the  chief  charaflers  in  the  drama.  We  can  fee 
that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  di(play  them  as  much,  and 
to  contraft  them  as  forcibly,  as  he  coujd  \  his  endeavours,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  attended  with  anv  remarkable  degree  of 
iuccefs.  Though  there  is  fome  intercK  in  the  piece,  and  that 
jt  breathes  a  pure  morality  throughout,  yet  it  is  languid,  and 
m  moft  places  dcfickat  m  (he  ^  tomi^  the  %^  aiul  <oul  of 

comedy 
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comedy.    We  0ui11  Teled  ooe  of  the  leaft  heiTy  pailages  tit 
the  driina,  at  a  ^)ecitTien  of  the  work ;  and'  that  we  may  no6 
be  accufed  of  doing  injuftice  to  the  author  by  a  tranilation^ 
%re  ihall  give  the  cxtraa  in  the  original. 

Sht.    Voqs  taoiBfififSttt^  Xaiitippe»  cet  arret 
I        Que  de  la  J^^puUiqoe  a  djde  riot^r^t, 

Quand,  par  ie  trifte  ciKet  de  la  pefte  denucre^ 
.  XiKiiteik  doat  W  Perfe  obfedpit  la  froiitiere» 
RecueiUoit  les  moiffims  &  faccageoit  les  biens, 
Se  troova  dans  fet  murs  vnide  de  Citoycns : 
Atort,  pour  prevenh'  la  cbike  malheurevic 
Qa*cntrainoit  de  ibldats  cette  difette  affreuie, 
Le  S^oat  etaUit  que»  (ant  bleffer  les  Loix> 
Chacon  poonoit  avoir  deux  fenunes  i  la  fbis  > 
Enibiie  ^ue  TEtat,  vers  le  cinqoieme  lu(b«» 
Plat  que  jamais  penple,  recouvrac  coot  ion  loHre. 

Xanu  {fwf  t$n  ntde.)  Eh  bien  i 

S0€r.    Ce  r^lement,  cedecret,  cntre  nous. 

Toot  intcr&i  party  comment  letroovezvoos, 
Mafomne? 
Xtni.  Imperthient,  abforde,  abominable. 
Sot,  infolcnt 

So<r.    Bon,  boa  I  cda  ii^cft  pas  croyable. 
VoBs  Tooles  rire  f 

Xaat*    Non :  je  ne  ris  point  do  toot, 

^MT.    Qodconte! 

Xaat.    Par  Jooon !  toos  me  pooflez  a  bout.. 

S0cr.    Tant-pii. 

JCmU.    Poorquoi  ? 

Spcr.    C*eft. 

Xmt.    Qooi? 

S9cr.    Ccft — 

Xtnt.    Eh  bien? 

Skt.    Mais,  (iuisdoiite, 

Voos  d^coQvrez  d*ici  ■ 

XoMi.    Je  Be  Tois  neB»  j*ecoote ; 
Parlesk 

Spct.    C'eftqoeripoox,  ma  tres-chere  moitie^ 

Qoe.  Myno  veot  bien  prendre^  eft  deja  nuuic*  • 

Xoftt.    Marie! 

So<r,    Made. 

Xant.    Certes  !  dani  cette  affaire 

Myrto  fait  voir  on  goiit  bien  extraordinaire. 

S«rr.     II  fe  peut :  cependant  rien  joe  fbrce  fon  choix. 

Xant.    Et  loi,  qui  de  Thymen  fobit  d^a  les  loix, 

Qui  Tobtige  i  former  cette  nouvelle  chaine  ? 
I?inconftance,  fans  doote,  a  ce  paiti  Tentrainew 

5^.     Poiot.    Ceft  poor  obeir  aox  ordm  du  S^nat, 
Et'  tendre  poor  &  part  ao^ootien  de  TEtat. 

XoMt.  J*eoteni)i:  |&aii»  apr^ xom,  U  fcmms  y  confent-dle  f 
Car— 
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Ld  Cdtri'ie  Xim^fpe.  fff 

$per.     Elk  B'ea  &tt  pas  encore  It  noovdlc 

XoMt.    Fort-bicn. 

Soar,     Dans  an  moment  je  vais  la  Ini  donner. 

AW.    Et  Tooz  promettei'VOBs  de  la  decerminer  F 

Sht.     J'ignore— 

JQmt.   Oudle  femme  eft-oe  ?  qoel  caraAert  ? 

Soar.     ^ !  mats  xl  eft  on  pen  fbjet  a  la  cokre. 

XaMt*  En  ce  cas»  mon  man,  prenex  faien  garde  k  voos. 

Car  Tous  poorriez  fort  bien  reveiUer  Ton  counroux  i,     . 

Ec  lai,  qnel  bomme  eft-it  ? 
$§cr.     Mais  c^cm  «n  bomme  comrae— 

CommeqooiTonsdiraijeF  UcftcommeaQ  antre  hommtJ' 
Xmi.  Eft  a  jeime»  bean  f 
S$cr.     Non. 
Xmtt.   Ricbe? 
^#^.     Non  pins. 
Xant.  Ha,  ba! 

1^  connois  je,  an  farplns,  ce  perfonnage  li  h 
8»cr.     Beancottp. 
Ximt.  Conaois-je  auffi  la  pbyfionomie 

De  (a  (emme  ? 
i$€r.     Otti-di !  c*eft^T0Cre  meilleore  nmie. 
'    Voos  B*avez  qu'^  vouloir,  elle  confentira; 

Ce  que  voas  ie(badrez»  elle  k  r^foudra. 
Xma.  Sericoltment? 
tocr.     Oni. 
JCv/«   Ma  fbi>  ma  bonne  dame» 

S*il  eft  trrai,  j'y  coaTcns  da  mcilleor  de  mon  ame^ 
S0cr.     Stncerement  ? 
Xant.   D^bonneur. 
$0er.     D*bonnear ! 
Xtmi.    De  bonne  foi: 

Mab  qui  font  done  enfin  ces  gem-la  ? 
S9€r.  [froidimint^  Vons  &  moi. 
Xant.  [iu  c$Uri\  Ab  >  foorbe,  fcA^t,  Iniid^k,  perfide^ 

Trop  indiKne  man  que  la  debancbe  guide  f 

Traitret  ceft  done  ainii  que  par  de  vains  d  JCMTi 

To  me  ^s  applandir  i  tes  Uches  amoors  ? 

Mais  ne  te  flatte pas  d'en  drer  avantage : 

La  bonte  de  tes  mx  km  tout  leur  partage^ 

Et  je  fanrai  fort  bkn  t*emp^her  d*abokr 

D*on  decret,  dont  m  veiix  en  vain  t'aaiKiri&r. 
!kcr.  [tranqmliemint,]  Qnoi  I  ne  vonlez-voos  pas  qtt*aa  bien  de^ 
la  Patrie 

Comme  nn  autre,  i  fan  tonr,  votre  epoox  (acrifie  i 
Jjuit*    Sacrifie  bon  li !  facrtfice,  ma  fbi  I 

Qui  le  feroit,  de  grace,  ou  de  vons,  ou  de  moi  ? 

Sacrifice  9  C6  mot  redouble  ma  colere. 
BiM'.     Je  fuis  yraiment  flch6  quit  ait  pft  votts  deplaire.  ' 

Xtttt.    Certes  !  il  lui  ficd  fort,  avec  ce  beau  minrn,  ' 

De  voulgir  poflgder  deox  fcmmes  i  k  fipis,  ^ 
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"1^    Mon  Voyage  ittM/faghi^  JKtf  M.  Li  Mar  pits  de  LaHgU* 

Loi  qai  dcnrnnt  (Ims  x^efie  adottc  la  Fortofie, 
Qni,  contre  tout  efpoir,  lai  £t  en  trouver  une  ! 
£t  c'eftmot,  inalheur«i(e,  Iqoi  dans  fon  courroux 
L2l£>ecfie  a  doaae  ce  monftie  poor  epoox  f 
Ce  monftre  de  laidear,  ce  coeur  dotiHe  tc  volage,     . 
Qui  chercbe  k  &*appuyer  d'an  ridkiile  uiage* 
Pour  .ftuvre  cm  v^  capribe,  &  fans  honte  infultet 
,   IJoe  ftmine  dliODiiear  qu^U  ^ierroit  refpeder  I 

Aft^  the  account  of  the  f  lot  and  cbara<^rs  already  given^  ft 
is  almoft  needlels  to  add*  thaty  to  the  grrftt  f<itisfa^on  ^f  Kan- 
V9^%  Ettolid  15  4iiboyer'ed  to  be  a  man*  and  that  Alcibiadea 
and  Myrto  are  reconciled  :  A  marridige-  i$  the  aecdTacjr  oonfe- 
quence,  and  the  play  concludes  with  thefe  lines^  fpoloen  by 
^Icibiades. 

*  Devant  VEtre  incotmu^  mais  qui  conmit\t  cocor^ 
Venez^q.ueje  vous jure  un  ^ te^ncl  ardeur* 

We  infert  them  only  for  the  purpofe  of  remdrking  tha^  the 
firft  line  contains  %jeu  iemAi  ;  ivMch^  confidertng  tb^  temper 
of  mind  and  circumftances  of  the  rpeakor,  and  that  God  is  the 
being  fpoken  of^  is  improper^  .puertte,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  good  tafte. 

Several  manufoript  oorrcftioiis  appear  in  the  copy  now  be* 
fore  us  ;  many  of  the  dechmatory  paflages  are  cxpimged,  and 
the  play  in  other  refpe(9s  much  altered,  with  a  view  we  fuppofe 
to  fit  it  for  the  ftage.  We  hav'e  fome  idea  that  It  has'  been  a£led| 
but  of  this  we  cannot  fpcak  with  any  certainty. 


Art.  XIX.     Mon  Voyage  $n  Efpagne  par^  M  Le  Miosis  Je  JLfifigle^ 
2  torn.  Chez.  Favtc»'  a  Neuchatel. 

.    »    .  Mj  jom-wy  jMjo  Spaht. 

np  H  ^  author  of  thefe  travels  is  as  eccentric  ami  egari,  as 
'*'  any  difcipJe  gf  the  Shandean  fchool.  But  the  vivacity  of 
a  Frenchman  is : as  difierent  froni  that  of  an  Engliihman,  as 
the  climate  of:  Paris  from  that  of  London*  The  intention  of 
the  author  is  not  to  defcribe  the  fcenes  or  paint  the  manners 
of  Spain,  m«K7h  lefs  to  confine  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  nature,  but  to  obtr^in  the  character  of  an  homnti 
etej^ity  and  to  fay  brilliant  things  on  all  occafions  j  in  which 
however  he  very  leldom  fucceeds.  The  following  obfervation 
on  the  £i)gli{])  chara<Ser  will  appear  new  as  well  as  amufmg  to 
the  reader.  Having  had  occafion  to  remark  qn  that  natural 
though  abfurd  prejudice  in  manners,  by  which  children  axe  ex- 
pofed  to  (hame  tor  the.  crimes  of  their  fathers^  he  thus,  pro- 
ceeds :  *  ^ 
-  :  .  •  In 
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Frederic  U  Grand  \  .tr^  Jfrtee^kt^  Sf  the  King  of  Pruffia.  14 j 

<  •  In  what  <:odeX)f-]aws  is  k  written^  that  (hflme  (hall  be  hcreditaryt 
tmd  thai  the  crimes  of  parents  fhall  be  imputtsd  to  their  children  ? 
j^all  vre  puni(h  the  innocent  even  before  they  are  born  ?  Let  us  break 
this  odious,  this  ridiculous  compaft,  which  we  havcTnade  with  opi- 
nion, and  reeftabhfh  the  unfortunate  in  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  in 
the  efieem  of  the  univcrfc.  Our  ncijjh hours  the  EngHfii  have  no  oc- 
cafioD  to  Jbluih  at  this  barbarous  prejudice.  In  England,  wher^  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  a  Viceroy  of  England  would  e!'poufe  without  reludlance 
the  daughter  or  the  niece  of  Malagri^ia  :  Id  Engtoad,  wJiere  f  could 
fay  without  a  blufli  "  Cartouch  is  my  father,  Dr.  Dedd  is  my  uncle  ;'* 
in  Eneland,  whert  criibes  are'^erfdnal,  the  ihme  cart^eqiicntly  dragt 
to  Tyburn  a  baronet  and  a  butcher,  a  lord  and  a  fcavenger,  and  next 
ixy  at  the  Exchange,  at  the  court  or  the  theserc»  they  pay  posipH- 
ments  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  thofe  criminalt  - 
(  ivho  have  beon  hanged  for  the  good  of-  th^ir^rountry/    ' 

The  Marquis  de  Langle  fpeaks  very  freely  concorning  men 
of  letters.  .  ,.       , 

'  M.  de  Paw  isthefirft  hiftorian,  the  greateft  political  ^tcr,  and 
without  exception  the  moft  ingenious  man  of  his  age.  Without  cx- 
cepdofl  !  Yes,  without  exception.  The  admirers  of  M.  Raynal  wilf 
rame  a  cry  of  injuftice  againft  me  ;  but  thcfe  <rie«  will  n©t  j«fti% 
that  htflorian  for  being  diSofe,  a- plagiary,  unfaithliil  in  bis  narmtMiiv 
}>arti^  ^i^ftf  and  ill  informed  ^  but  tkefe  cries  will  .make  n<obodf 
fbreet,  that  as  foon  as  he  approaches  to  Mount  Sinai,  to  .the  bnrnii^*' 
buib,  to  the  lightningji  and  the  thunder^  the  Abbe  de  Raynal  foems  t^ 
come  from  the  preicno^  of  God ;  the  Abbe  de  Rayn^l  ieeoo^  to  bf 
jwith  Mo(es  "  Gifue  r«r,  O  heavens ^  and  attend  O  earth  /"  and  all  tbol^ 
who  lifien  to  him  hear  nothing  but  tales,  anecdotes,  and  diiiertationt 
on  fugar  and  coffee,  indigo  and  tobacco.  Plutarch  advifes  the  boafter* 
of  his  time  oi^ly  to  keep  company  with  perfons  above  them,  that  theif 
jprefcnce  may  conflrain  them  to  fitence,  or  at  learf  to  (peak  to  thi  pur- 
|)ofe.  The  receipt  of  Plutarch  is  excellent,  but  will  not  always  f«f- 
ice.  When  Prince  Henry  paffed  through  Laufanne,  the  Abbe  d^ 
ilaynal  dined  with  the  prince,  whom  he  interrupted  every  moment,  t# 
yatigae  him  with  idle  ta'les.  In  vain  were  figns  made  for  him  to  bol^ 
iiis  tdngne;  the  Abbe  iaw  nothing,  and  felt  nothing;  he  talked,  he 
tcalked,^  he  talked.* 

From  thefe  extra<as  the  reader  will  fee  that  the.  Mar^t^s  dr 
i»angl'e  is  a  lively  and  aroiifiog  writer. 


-Art.  XX.     Frederic  ie  Grande  w,  precious  Anccdotts  ^  the  frefnf 
Jdngof  Pruffla^  and  his  Friends  and  Erumus.     AmUerdam. 

^X*  HIS  colIecJlion  is  intended  as  a  fupplennent  to  Voltaifc*s 

'%'^    Memoirs  of  the  King  of  Prufiia  v  and  is  fuch  a  fequel  tO' 

-that  celebrated  work,  as  night  is  to  day.     The  moft  remsrkir- 

*:We  an«€<tetQ8  which  we-find  here  concerning  his  Pruflian  Ma- 

Jtffly  are*  that  the  founul  of  his  vpJce  is  pleafapti  efpcciaUy  when. 

he 
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he  fwears,  which  he  does  as  frequently  and  famllfarly  a$  a  (fi^a** 
goon  s  that  he  (haves  hiso\¥n  beatrd,  and  drefles  his  oven  hair  i 
that  he  neither  wears  a  night-cap  nor  a  night-gown  v  that  he 
always  walks  in  boots,  and  that  the  upper  pairt  of  his  waiff- 
coat  16  generally  covered  with  fnuC 


F<>r  th$  ENGLISH  RBFIEfF. 

LITERARY       NEWS. 

A&T.  XXI.  Fir$m  thi  Impmd  AtaJemy  rf  Sdenas  at  Piterfturgh^ 

TH  E  firft  conception,  or  view  of  any  defign  of  ck^tOt^  i# 
th$t  which  forms  and  determines  its  features  and  charac- 
ter.   Before  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  vail  domains  of 

.the  Mufcovites  were  funk  in  barbarifm  and  floth  :  The  max- 
ims that  governed  the  court,  were  no  other  than  thofe  that  rcr 
gnlate  the  conduct  of  an  Afiatic  defpot,  or  that  pf  the  chief  of 
a  Tartar  hord  :  Princes  rather  nominally  than  really  fubordi^ 
iiate,  while  they  lorded  it  over  ^eir  own  vaflals  with  a  tyran* 
nic  fway,  difputed  the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  frequent 
ioAirteAions  and  rebellions. 

Thus  the  vaft  Ruffian  empire  was  unwieldy  and  disjointed  \ 
and,  as  the  Roman  empire,  according  to  the  elegant  expref^ 
fion  of  Livy,  tottered  under  its  own  weight,  in  an  advanced- 

Jftate  of  itsexiftence,  fo  the  Ruffian  empire,  feebly  cemented^ 
and  benumbed  by  ignorance  ftill  more  than  the  rigour  of  di-* 
inat«i  was  inert  in  its  infancy,  except  when  it  was  rouied 
by  war,  tnfurre^Uon,  and  fedition.  An  energetic  and  CQntroIIin|; 
mind  was  wanting  to  move  and  regulate  the  mighty  body.  Tba 
fpirit  of  the  inunortal  Cs^ar  brooded  over  the  incoherent  malt  i 
and,  infafmg  his  own  great  ideas  into  a  well-dieeficd  pbn  for 
newHROttlding  and  improving  his  fubjedSf  merited,  more  juftij 
than  ev^*  mortal  did,  the  appellation  of  FAThbr  ov  hh 

«OVKTRT. 

This  ptnce,  in  the  year  J697,  fbrmed  a  refoAution  to  viflt 
foreign  nations;  which  he  fulfilled^  attended  by  a  great; 
number  of  young  men,  and  of  noblemen,  whom  he  carried  witb 
him  as  h  }ftages,  or  pledges  for  the  t^anquitltty  of  his  domirur 
ons.  The  Czar  htmielf,  wherever  became,  viftted  the  princes  and 
their  minifters  \  and  fi^nt  his  mpft  ingenious  young  men  to 
the  proper  places  for  lei^mng  the  arts,  fciances;  language^, 
and  manners  of  different  countries.  Having  returned  frool 
his  travels,  he  taught  the  Ruffians  the  prinaples  of  govern^ 
ment ;  inftru£led  them  in  the  military  difcipime  of  tnc  moft 
cJviJia&ed  European  nations»  and  eflablifl^ed  ftminaftts  fo^  tb^ 
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libera]  and  ufefutarts;  and  by  divers  laws  and  inftitutiona 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  'which  will  one  day  eclipfe 
all  other  governments  in  the  world. 

The  auguft  princefs  who  now  fways  the  Ruffian  fceptre» 
treads  with  dignity  and  glory  in  the  fteps  of  her  great  pre- 
^eceflbr,  and  makes  it  her  conftant  aim  to  accomplifli  the 
Ichemes  which  he  deGgned.  Her  efforts  to  introduce,  into  her 
dominions,  liberty^  with  all  her  train,  though  far  from  being 
fruttiefs,  have  yet  been  refifted  with  too  great  fuccefs  by  the 
de&otic  ideas  of  the  Ruffian  princes  and  nobles.  But  by  the 
L'ght  of  literature  ihe  advances,  though  with  flow  yet  fuie 
fteps,  to  difpel  barbarifm,  and  to  prepare  hei;  fubjcAs  for  the 
introdu<%on  of  fuch  laws  as  fhall  nouri(h,  together  with  free-* 
dom,  all  the  arts  and  bleffings  of  life. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfcutgh,  ha3  been 
diftinguifhed  by  feveral  illuftrious  genuifes,  particularly  the 
great  Ettler,  the  firft  geometrician  of  his  age,  and  produced- 
feveral  curious  and  important  difcoveries  in  fcience.  Subje&, 
themes,  or  queftions  in  fcience,  are  annually  given  out  by  this 
refpe^Uble  body^  on  which  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  all 
nations  are  invited  to  exercife  their  talents.  To  the  bed  drf- 
courfe  or  eflay  on  each  of  thefe  fubie£ls  is  given  a  premium 
of  one  hundred  golden  crowns,  or  Flemifh  ducats  f :  a  modd 
of  reward,  whicfa>  uniting  advantage  with  honour,  is  exceed* 
ingly  well  fuited  at  once  to  the  circumftances  and  the  predo- 
minant paffion  of  moft  literary  men.  While  this  reward  is, 
beftowed  on  the  beft  eilay  on  each  of  the  queftions  propo(ed,| 
other  effays  that  have  merit  are  honourably  mentioned  and 
diftingutihed.  The  aflFairs  of  this  academy,  under  the  aufpkes 
of  Cathbrine  II.   who  is  juftly  ftiled,   the   greatesi^ 

PEOTECTRESS     OF     LITERATURE     AND    THE    ARTSj,    are 

conduced  by  the  illuftrious  princefs  Daschkaw,  a  lady  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  adorned  with  the  order  of  St.  Cathe-* 
rine,  who  a<^  in  the  character  of  principal,  or  diredrefs  pf 
the  academy;  an  appointment  which  is  very  proper  in  R 
female  reign,  and  which  adds,  in  fome  degree,  the  principle  of 
gallantry  to  the* other  indteo^ents, .  by  which  the  gteat  C2a« 
rina  promotes  the  cultivation  of  fcience. 

A  member  of  the  imperial  academy  has  communicated  to 
us  a  publication,  written  in  the  Latin  language,  from  which 
we  learn  thefe  particulars;  it  recites  the  fubje£l  for  the 
prize  for  the  year  17S5,  and  fpecifies  the  elTay  that  obtainea 
it,  with  other  eflays  of  great  merit  ^  it  announces  the  fubje^ 


^Nii- 
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For  ^786,  the  current  ye^r;  together  With  lome  nectary  <K* 
regions  for  the  candidates. 

The  choice  of  the  fubjefts  fliews  the  learning  and  the  cc-* 
tiius  of  the  academy,  and  how  perfeftly  they  keep  pace  ^ith 
the  moft  advanced  progrefs  of  the  fciences. 

The  fubftance  of  the  queftion  for  1785  was,  **  T©  invent 
^r  lay  dpwn  an  accurate  and  natural  nr»ethod,  that  is,  afyftenior 
claffification  of  the  ftones  which  form  the  cruft  •  of  the  earth, 
according  to  their  genera  or  kinds,  their^m^,  and  their  varie- 
ties or  differences,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  not  only  the 
fingle  ftones,  whether  in  a  ftate  of  conglomeration  or  mecha- 
nical mixture,  that  are  found  either  in  beds,  on  plains,  or  on 
the  mountains,  may  be  more  eafily  and  certainly  diftinguiOied 
fron)  one  another,  than  heretofore  by  fure  criteria^  or  marks 
both  external  and  chemical,  or  internal ;  and  by  fixed  and  ap- 
propriated names  (care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  unnecefTary 
innovation  in  language,  which  tends  to  confufion) ;  but  alia 
In  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  different  origins  and  ages,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  produced  fooner  or  later,  by  the  diflerent  ope- 
rations of  nature  and  revolutions  of  the  earthy  may  be  referred 
to  certain  clafles ;  and  that  notice  be  alio  taken  of  the  parti- 
tular  metals  which  are  moft  commonly  found  in  the  different 
rocks  and  ftones  as  in  their  matrix  :  mineralogical  obiervations 
of  undoubted  accuracy  and  credibility,  being  alfo  added  for 
the  purpofe  of  juftifying  and  confirming  the  divifions  or  clafTes 
that  are  made,  and  other  particulars  advanced  as  matters  of 

Of  the  (TifTerent  difTertations  which  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
licademy  on  this  fubje£t,  one  written  in  the  German  language^ 
difUnguiihed  by  the  motto,  j/  vulfa  faxis  faxa  di/Hn^ay  and 
the  number  IV.  gave  the  higheft  fatisfadion  to  the  judges, 
and  came  the  neareft  to  the  fcope  and  drift  of  the  queftion  : 
Wherefore  the  academy,  afTcmbled  on  the  anniverfary  of  the 
a7th  of  December,  adjudged  the  palm  of  vidory  to  its  author, 
with  the  appointed  premium  of  one  hundred  rlemifli  ducats* 
On  opening  the  fealed  paper,  ann^^d  to  this  difTertation,  there 
appeared  the  name  of  the  authl^^  Charles  Haidhsgsr^ 
of  the  Imperial  Mufeum  of  Natural  Produftions  at  Vienna. 

The  fecond  honours,  after  thofe  tx)nferred  on  this  viiioriotu 
4iJ/ertationy  were  decreed  to  a  paper  written  in  the  Frendi  lan^ 
guage,  which  contained  a  very  cqmplete  arrangement  or  claiSfi- 
cation  §  of  ftones,  both  fimple  and  mixed.  This  difiertation  is  di^ 
Kiiiguilhed  by  the  number  111.  and  the  following  fentiments  from 


•  The  Latin  word  is  very  happy,  corticem  telbtrii* 
f  Claffificationes. 
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Seoeca  ^*  Sane  multum  iUiegerunt  qui  ante  mtfiierunt  tei  nan pere^ 
gerunU     Muhum  adhuc  refiat  operis^  muhumque  rejiabit  !• 

Another  difcourfe,  written  alfo  in  the  French  languae:^, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  motto  **  Rerum  cognofcete  fines  ^f  caufas  %. 
Although  this  difcourfe  refts  upon  hypothcfes,  which  the 
academy  cannot  admit  ;  yet,  on  account  of  fcveral  refined 
and  ingenious  ideas,  it  has  been  judged  worthy  of  bejng  printed* 
The  authors  therefore  of  both  thefe  diffcrtations,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  firft,  are  invited  by  this  public  paper,  either 
to  give  permiflion  to  publifli  their  names  to  the  world,  or 
to  withhold  them. 

The  following  problem,  which  had  been  given  as  a  fub- 
je£l  for  prize  diflertations  for  the  laft  year,  is  alfo  propofed,  a 
fecond  time,  for  the  year  1786.  *'  Since  the  equal  and  uni- 
form nourilhment  of  every  portion  and  point  of  animal  bodies, 
to  which  the  fingle  veins  and  vcflels  do  not  extend,  particularly 
the  nouriOimen^  of  the  epidermis  or  fcarf-flcin,  the  nails,  the 
haur,  the  horns,  which  are  without  veins,  and  other  pheno- 
mena, (hew,  that  though  the  nutritive  juices  are  indeed  carried 
at  firft  through  the  velTels  of  the  heart,  they  are  afterwards 
fpontaneoufly  moved  to  parts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  veins, 
by  fome  peculiar  power,  different  from  the  propelling  power 
of  the  heart  :  and,  in  like  manner,  as  in  plants,  which  have 
,  nothing  analagous  to  the  heart  in  their  conftrudion,  a  fimilar 
mode  of  nourilhment  takes  place,  and  a  fimilar  diftribution  of 
of  jucies,  a  qucftion  arifes— -By  what  power  is  this  diftributioa 
of  the  fluids  in  plants,  and  in  the  parrs  of  animal  bodies  juft 
mentioned,  affe<2ed  ?  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  power  ? 

Although  the  difcoveries  and  reafonings  of  phibfophers  on 
this  fubjea  (hould  not  go  to  the  full  length  of  a  folution  of  the 
queftion  concerning  this  unknown  aflion  artd  procefs  of  na- 
ture \  yet  it  is  expected  that  all  that  is  advanced  on  it  (hall 
be  fupported  by  clear  evidence  :  nor  docs  it  make  any  diffe- 
rence, whether  the  folutions  propofed  depend  upon  new  expe- 
riments, made  by  the  authors  of  thefe  folutions  themfelvcs,  or 
on  truths  already  proved  and  acknowledged." 

A  premium  of  one  hundred  ducats  will  be  given  to  the  per- 
fon  who  (hall  give  in  thebeft  atid  mofl  fatisfadory  foluti  n  of 
this  queftion,  before  the  firft  day  of  July,   1786. 

Although  no  comet  has  hitherto  approached  fo  nearly  to 
^be  earth  as  to  influence,  as  far  as  <^an  be  difcovered  by  tht 
taoftmiriute  obfcrvatioh,  the  ftate  and  fituatioa  of  the  earth  ; 
yet  fome  comets  have  been  feen,  which  have  revolved  around 

^*«  *       ■    '■       .  Ill  II  !■  % II  11   »l 

T  Much  has  been  done  by  our  predeceflbrs,  but  not  finifficd.    A 
freat  deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  a  great  deal  Will  remain. 
* -$  To  kftow  (he  ends  aad  (he  caufes  of  thi  ig$« 
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our  planetary  (yftem,  not  at  a  greater  diftance  than  tbfr^ 
teen  times  the  aiftance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  :  nay  the 
comet  of  1770,  in  its  courfe,  paffed  by  the  earth  at  a  nearer 
diftance.     But  fince,  from  the  inftancc  of  the  comet  feen  in 

•  '7S9j  *^  appears  probable  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits,  in 
which  the  comets  revolve,  thofe  efpecially  which  perform  their 
revolutions  in  planes  nearly  the  fame  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  are  not  a  little  influenced  or  afFeded  by  the  a£lion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  feems  probable  that  fome  comet  may, 
in  procefs  of  time,  after  a  feries  of  revolutions,  approach  fonear 

^to  the  earth,  that  both  of  thcfe  mafles  may  mutually  exert  in- 
fluence on  one  another ;  the  great  Euler^  whofe memory  will  ever 
be  held  in  veneration  by  all  mathematicians,  in  the  19th  volume, 
of  his  New  Commentaries,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  has  ftated 

*  a  cafe  in  which  the  comet,  moving  in  the  very  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  direftly  into  the  fun ;  and, 
by  calculating  the  perturbation  that  muft  a.^/e  from  the  co- 
met moving  in  fuch  a  courfe,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
folution  of  a  more  general  problem,  which  is  propofed  to  the 
learned   for  the  year  1787. 

If  any  comet  fhould  approach  fo  near  to  the  eaith,  as  that 
their  mutual  adion  on  each  other  fhould  become  fenfiblc — to 
determine, 

Firft  ;  What  inequalities  would  rcfult  from  thence  in  the 
motion  of  the  terraqueous  globe  f 

.  Secondly  ;  What  appearances  might  from  thence  be  ex* 
pefted  in  the  ocean  ?  and 

Thirdly  ;  How,  or  in  what  manner,  would  both,  the  comet 
and  the  earth,  after  their  mutual  influence  on  each  other  had 
ceafed,  purfue  or  hold  on  in  their  refpedive  courfes  ? 

Learned  men  of  all  nations  are  invited  to  fend  their  thoughts 
and  folutions  of  thefe  queftions  before  the  firft  day  of  July, 
1787  :  and  that  folution  which  fhall  appear  the  befl  and  mofl 
.fatisfaftory  to  fuch  members  of  the  Imperii!  Academy  as  are 
inhabitants  of  Peterfburgh,  (who  are  never  candidates  them* 
felves  for  thepiizes)  will  be  honoured  with  the  reward  of  one 
hundred  golden  crowns  or  ducats. 

The  diflirtations  are  to  be  written  in  a  fair  hand,  in  the 
Ruffian,  Latin,  German,  or  French  languages ;  and  to  be 
marked,  not  with  the  name  of  the  author,  but  by  a  motto ; 
1uid  a  fealed  paper,  appended  to  them,  mufl  contain  within, 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  on  the  outfide  the  fame  motto 
or  fymbol  that  is  infcribed  in  the  difTertation.  The  dif- 
fertations  are  alfo  to  be  tranfmitted  to  John  Albert  Euler, 
fecretary  to' the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petcrf- 
burgh^  be(^ore  the  date  abovementioned*    Tbis  being  done, 

the 
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the  atrthor  will  receive,  frcwi  Mr.  Euler,  an  acknowledg- 
ment in  writing  of  its  receipt,  and  intimation  of  the  num- 
ber under  which  his  diflertation  is  depoflted  ;  provided  that  be 
will  fignify  the  place  to  which  a  letter  from  Mr.  Euler  mav  be 
dircfted.  Difcourfes,  coming  to  hand  after  the  time  prefcribed, 
cannot  obtain  the  prize. 

The  decifion  of  the  academy  will  be  declared  at  their  ^rft 
ixublic  meeting,  after  the  day  already  (pecified,  in  the  year 
1787. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  languages  which  are  pre- 
fcribed to  the  candidate:;  for  the  prizes,  the  Engliih  is  not  in- 
cluded. That  the  Ruffian  language  Ihould  be  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  vehicles  of  communication  by  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Peter fburgh,  is  natural;  and  that  tht^ 
Latin  ihould  be  another,  is  proper.  The  German  is  the  na« 
five  tongue  of  the  Emprefi,  and  the  French  has  become,  as  it 
were,  the  common  language  of  Europe.  The  obligations 
which  literature  and  the  fciences  owe  to  the  Englifli  tongue  and 
nation,  certainly  intitled  it  to  a  place  among  thofe  languages, 
which  were  deemed  fit  channels  for  literary  intelligence  and 
^ifcovery.  But  perhaps  with  this  language  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  refiding  at  Peterfburgh,  who  are  con- 
flatuted  judges  of  the  differtations  that  afpire  to  the  prizes,  arc 
not  generally  acquainted.  Perhaps  the  Englifli  language  is 
confidered  by  a  literary  fociety  as  a  branch  of  the  German  : 
and  perhaps  it  is  on  a  fimilar  principle,  that  they  have  pafled 
the  beft  modern  languages  in  Enrope,  the  Spanifli  and  the 
Italian,  which  are  branches  of  the  Latin. 

The  French  have  been  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  and  iS|C 
their  language,  and  to  circulate  and  give  it  ftability  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  court  of  Verfailles,  it  is  faid, 
have  fent  French  teachers,  in  great  numbers^  to  Peterf- 
burgh,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  reception  and  en- 
couragement. The  Englifli  language  is  yet  in  a  ftate  of 
flijduation  :  and  novel  idioms,  and  aflfedations  difgrace  the 
ftileof  fome  of  our  moft  applauded  writers.  England  poflefles 
the  mighty  advantage  of  having  given  a  language  to  America 
and  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  iamenefs  of  government  and  laws 
aJone  that  unite  and  beftow  famenels  to  different  tribes  and  na- 
tions :  men  are  more  cordially  attrafied  to  one  another  by 
u;uformity  of  language  and  manners.  The  Greeks  in  Afia 
Minor,  in  Italy,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
Ibng  attached  to  the  parent  ftate  of  Greece ;  and  even  fought 
her  battles,  after  they  had  been  difunited  by  other  laws,  m- 
terefts,  and  forms  of  government.  It  is  certainly  a  political 
o)>je&  to  the  Englifli  nation,  to  inftitute,  in  imitation  of  the 
f  fench,  an  academy  for  improving  and  fixing  their  language. 
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Art.  22.  'ANAAEKTA  EAAHNIKA*  She  CoUeaanea  Gr^ca  i  ad 
mfipn  Mudimca  Jtuvntiuth  accommodata^  ^om,  L  CompUatns  ex^ 
$rtita  ix  *variis  oratiom  foluta  Scriptoribus :  cum  Notts  Philoloptch  i 
atqu$  TmhJa  Geografhica.  London^  Payne.  Edinburgh^  Diddbn. 
1785. 

3"^  HE  qadHon,  whether  or  do  it  be  defirable  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  daffies  (hoold  be  read  at  fchools  in  ihort  conipilations, 
rding  a  fpecimen  of  the  difierent  fliles  of  each  ;  or,  whether  the/ 
ihould/  be  ftudied  upon  a  larger  fcale,  is,  we  apprehend,  already  ^ 
fii€idemly  dedded  upon  by  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  quef  ion  is  in- 
tereiting.  Taking  for  granted,  for  a  moment,  that  the  former  is  to 
h%  preferred,  we  hefitate  not  to  pronounce,  that  the  volume  before 
tfs  is  condoded  upon  the  plan,  which,  of  all  others,  will  beft  approve 
itfelf  in  pradlice. 

One  ot  the  drcnmftances  by  which  it  is  difHnguiHied,  is  its  excla- 
iipn  of  the  antidote  to  all  talte,  exertion,  and  proficiency,  a  literal 
Latin  tranflation.  For  ourfelves,  we  are  fatisfied,  that  no  drcum- 
ihtnce  has  contributed  fo  much  to  the  decline  of  that  nobleft  of  all 
branches  of  literature,  the  Grecian  language.  We  have  feen,  in 
ffartking  examples,  the  mod  miferable  ofauncy  and  ignorance  confe- 
quent  upon  the  pl^n  in  vogue,  which  has,  in  a  manner,  been  in« 
ibuicly  (ucceeded  by  cleamefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  fadlity  of  pro* 
grefs,  where  the  plan  recommended  by  our  editor  has  been  intro«-. 
cpced.  Ax>d  yet,  to  the  difgrace  of  our  country  be  it  fpoken,  it  ia 
V(ith  the  utmod  difficulty,  and  at  the  ^oll  exorbitant  pricesj  that 
editions  of  the  Greek  claffics,  unaccompanied  with  a  Latin  verfion, 
can  b^  procured. 

It  mull,  however^  we  believe,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Greek 
language  is,  of  all  others,  the  moil  difficult  in  its  acquiiation,  the 
juoft  changeable  and  various  in  its  conltrudion,  and  the  moft  re« 
plete  with  difficulties,  formidable  and  difcouraging  to  the  tiro.  Thefc 
may,  with  fome  inconvenience,  be  furmounted  by.  the  precep^osr; 
but  feldom  will  the  fpirit  and  refolution  appear  that  (baU  carry  for- 
w^d  the  iblitary  ilttaei^,  though  fnre  of  the  moll  ample  reward. 
AVithaview  to  this  obgedion,  our  editor  has  annexed  to  his  work 
acopious  coUe^ion  of  philological  notes ;  an  addition,  which,  as  it 
feems  to  us,  is  calcuUtt^d  to  take  away,  from  the  abettor  of  verfions, 
the  lall  (hadow  of  an  excufe  for  his  abfurd  and  ruinous  practice. 

AaT.  23.   Tbi  Err^riof  Inppcena^  A  Novel,  lamp.  5  vols.  12s.  6d. 
.  fqwcd.     Robinfoo^^  I^ondon.     1786. 
We  are  informed,  in  the  preface  to' this  novel,  th^t  the  author  of 
it  is  a  lady ;  andj  from  the  pro»f  ticude  of  her  pen^  and  the  fertility^ 

of 
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9i  ber  phrafeS)  we  are  kiclined  to  credit  the  afietdoiu  The  iDcidents 
are  not  vtry  happily  conceived  or  combtned  ;  and»  though  few  in 
number,  are  expanded  to  the  enormous  magnitude  of  five  volumes. 
The  diftreffes  of  the  heroine  are,  indeed,  fmgular  ;  for  it  is  higUy 
improbable  that  they  have  ever  happened,  or  will  ever  happen,  to 
mny  human  being.  Some  of  the  chara^lers  are  natural,  and  welT 
fdlained  ;  and  ibme  of  them  are  uninterelling  and  infipid.  The  ca- 
tafbophe  is  difagreeable,  as  virtue  and  vice  are  equally  punilhed. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  author  lies  in  the  powers  of  expreflion;  (he 
excels  in. the  variety,  and  fometimes  the  felicity,  of  her  diflion.  Some 
natural  fentiments  are  well  expreffed  ;  but  nature  is  too  often  heigh*- 
Cened'and  difcoloured  by  the  roufe  of  artificial  fcntimcnt.  There- it 
an  attempt  to  draw  high  Hfe  i  but  it  is  evident  th^t  the  painter  had 
never  feen  the  original.  It  would  ht  more  ufeful,  as  wdl  as  eafier^ 
for  the  common  run  of  novellifts,  to  eivc  a  picture  of  hmili^ 
manners  aod  charafteirs  on  a  level  with  uieir  own,  than,  by  vainly 
grafping  at  the  higher  fphere  of  life,  to  give  a  defcriptton  of  a  d«- 
tcription.  The  epiftolary  fornl,  in  which  moft  novels  are  now  writ* 
ttn,  is  extremely  favourable  to  prolixity ;  and*  ha^  been  pradentl)* 
adopted  by  thofe  manofadurers  for  drcalating  libraries^  who  kno%/ 
that  it  ia  as  cheap  ¥>  advertife  Bve  volumes  as  one. 

Art.  24.    J  Defend  of  Mr,  Bofweits  Journals     9vo,     is.     Swifh 

London.     1786. 

After  Mr.  Bofwell  had  fo  generoufy  entertained  the  pablic  at  his 
^nvn  expence,  and  the  expince  of  his  hero,  nothin?  remained  for  him 
bat  to  have  wifhed  his  guefls  a  goodnight,  and  a  bapfy  refofe.  If  any 
thing  can  add  to  the  abfurdity  of  endeavonring  to  revive  a  de* 
ceafed  reputation,  it  is  the  attempt  of  this  defender,  who  gravely 
tells  us,  rfiat  Dr.  Johnfon  wrote  more  original  poetry  than  Mr.  Pope^ 
becaafe  he  tranflated  two  fatires  of  Juvenal.  We  are  accuftomca  to 
the  conjundion  of  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins,  as  well  as  Tate  atad 
Brady ;  bur  we  hope  the  new  coaRtkn  between  the  names  of  Johtt^ 
fon  and  Bofwell  will  foon  be  diifolved. 

Art.  25.  ATahU  'which  reduces  Deals  ^  as  imported  from  the  Baltic^  t9 

fiandard  Deals,     Shenuing  the  ^antity  of  Standard  in  any  Number  of 

Baltic^  or  common  Deals ^  from  one  to  looo,  of  any  Length,  from  6  ti 

16  Feet  iong^  and  from  j\  to  12  Inches  hroad;  Thickne/s  Being  if,  2, 

2|,  euid  3  Inches,     Audfor  White  Deals  imported  from  Nomioay^  *wh^ 

fold  hy  the  Hundred,  at  1 2  Feit  long  and  3  Inches  hroad,  <whkh'is  ihi 

cmfhmary  Method,     To  <t»hich  />  added,  a'  TshU  of  So>lsd  Meajwre^ 

fhe'wing  the  Contents,  in  Feet  and  garters,   of  any  Piece  ofHsmber^ 

from  I  to  do  Feet  Icng,  and  from  ^  to  2^  Inches  the  Girt,- to  evesyhalf 

fhot  in  Length,  and  quarter-inch  tn  Girt,     Calculated  hy  Ifaac  Sandys'^ 

4to.    6s.  boards.     Hodgibn.     Liverpool.    '1786.- 

The  above  title-page   is  a  fnfflcient  accomnt  of  the  work.    Tho 

tables  do  not  appear  to  be  very  exad ;  but  may>  with  a  little  coiv> 

ft&Mm,  be  of  iervice  to  the  parchafers  of  deals. 

Art.  26.    A  candid  Defence  of  the  Appointment  of  Sheriffs^  Brokers,  44 

originally  inftituted  hy  Sir  Barnard  Turner,  Knt,  and  Thomas  SktH" 

,   «^i  %•  ^^  Sheriffs  ofthi  City  ofUnd&  and-Cotinty  of  MiddUfexl 
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Hnmhly  aiirefii  t9  thi  PuhUe  at  largi^   hui  more  farfieu/arfy  f 

Swus  SantUrfm^  and  Brook  Watfon^  Efyrs.  Sheriffs  ele3.  gvo. 
avis,  London,  1786. 
This  author  has  torned  his  attention  to  topics  of  pablic  police ; 
and  he  delivers  hb  fcniixntnts  with  great  moderiUion,  He  has,  how- 
ever, no  turn  for  literature ;  and  it  would  oblige  the  public,  if  thole 
patriotic  citizens,  who  have  any  thing  now  to  communicate,  would  bt 
careful  not  to  employ  their  own  pens,  but  thofe  of  men  who  have  made 
fome  advances  in  the  art  of  compofition. 

Art.  27.  ^hi  W4«f  to  Ki«f  Him :  a  Come^f*  f^rformtd  at  the  ^heatre^ 
inDrury  Lane.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadel),  London,  1785. 
A  critique  of  a  comedy  which  the  public  has  been  in  pofleflion  of 
for  ipany  years,  and  on  which  a  decided  opinion  has  been  long  formed, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  defign  of  our  publication.  We  have  only  to 
notice,  that  this  edition  has  been  retouched  by  the  author,  who  has 
likewife.  prefixed  to  it  a  well-written  addrefs,  or  dedication  to  Mrs« 
Abington ;  replete  with  compliment  to  her,  and  breathing  nothing 
l«t  humility  with  regard  to  himfelf.  We  have  our  doubts,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Murphy  would  be  pleafed  flionld  his  expreffions  of  felf* 
denial  be  interpreted  a  la,  leltre. 

fiXT.  28.  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Jane  Elixaheth  Moore ;  Late  of  Bermondfey^ 

in  the  County  of  Surry.     tVritten  bj  herfelf.     Containing  the  Jinguiar 

^  Jdvewtures  of  herjelf  and  Family,     Her  fintimental  Journey  th'ougb 

.    Great  Britain  I  /pecifying  the 'various  ManufaSures  carried  on  at  each 

^ORun.     A  compreherfrue  Treati/e  on  the  Trade^  Manufaduresy  Lsws 

and  Police  of  this  Kingdom^  and  the  NeceJJiiy  of  a  Country  HoJ^tai,  Tm 

'    mfhich  is  prefixed^  a  poetic  Index ^     3  vols.  lamo.   7s.  6d.  fewed. 

Bew,  London.    1786. 

The  intentions  of  the  author  were  to  amufe,  to  inftru^,  and  to 
leap  profit  by  her  performance.  In  the  lad  we  hope  (he  has  fucceeded, 
as,  from  what  appears  in  the  work,  her  finances  do  not  fecm  to  be  in 
the  moft  fiourifhing  condition.  On  the  amufement  and  inftrudion 
ivhich  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  publication,  the  friends  of  the  lady 
win  thank  us  for  our  filetice.  We  (hall  only  jufl  hint  to  Mrs.  Moore, 
tiiat  (he  appears  more  fitted  for  the  buflle  and  detail  of  bafinefs,  than 
calculated  to  fucceed  in  the  labours  of  the  clofet« 

A»T,  29.     Royal  Tears  /  Sacred  to  f  Hal  Piety,     By  William  Whitmere. 

4tp.  2f«     Printed  foii  the   Author,   at   the  Logographic   Preft, 

Sold  by  J.  Debrptt,  R.  Baldwin,  J.  Bew,  apd  J.  Sewell,  London, 

178J.. 

To  expUin  the  quaint  title  the  author  has  chofen  for  his  perfor- 
mance, it  is  peceflary  to  inform  our  readers,  that  '<  Royal  Tears, 
&c.''  means  to  painf  the  ftate  of  mind  of  James  IL  on  the  night  of 
bis  abdication.  His  queen  likewife,  and  his  natural  fon  the  Duke  of 
Bq'wick,  are  iptrodnced.  1  he  poem  confiils  of  narrative,  monologue^ 
dialogue,  long  verfe,  (hort  verfe,  and  no  verfe  5  it  is  in  every  ref^dt, 
down  to  the  prefs'Work,  (over  which  wt  conjecture  the  author  hat 
^leiidedj  a  child  of  whim  and  afFedtation,  where  not  a  fpark  of  genius 
ft  difoernible.    To  give  an  idea  at  9nce  in  what  manner  it  is  writtem 
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mod  frsMt$4l,  two  ftamat,  etaaiy  copied  from  the  jMiblicitiott,  wiU  bo 
Ibfieient. 

«  A  trumpet  blew  ?— He  ftarted  !— Strore  to  go  f — 
Held  by  the  robe,  his  courfe  was  ftopp'd. 
Trembling— opprefsM—alarm'd— he  tum'd— when  lo  i 
Fate's  dircft  page  was  infUnt'  op'd  ;^ 

*  Again  the  trumpet  blew— Tremendous  hour  f — 
The  cannon  roUd  a  dreadful  peaU 
A  ihout  from  tboufands;  blefsM  the  new  made  PowV«- 
And  Echo  auiwrerM^VViLLiAii,  Hail  i* 

To  enter  into  more  minute  criticifm  is  unnecefiary :  chat  attentios 
can  only  be  claimed  by  works  of/omr  merit* 

Art.  30.    The  Htftory  of  a  Revolution  that  haffnudat  Naples^  ^wimg 
.  to  an  ofpreffi<ve  Tax.  ^mall  8iro.  is.  Ridgeway. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year  1 647,  was  nnder  the  domi- 
nion  of  Philip  IV.  King  oi  Spain,  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Thtt 
I>ake  of  Arcos  was  viceroy.  The  Spmiards  had  long  exerdfed  om" 
their  fubjedls  all  oppreffion  of  conqoerors  ;  and  the  Neapolitans  had 
long  felt  and  refented  tlieir  iojuriet.  They  had  not  only  the  mortific«« 
tion  of  being  governed  by  a  neighbouring  country*  and  of  feeing 
their  firft  offices  filled  by  foreigners,  but  labotiffed  under  the  moft  heary 
taxes.  Not  only  every  elegance  of  life,  but  almoil  every  neceflkry 
was  taxed:  their  houfes,  their  clothe,  their  bread.  MaiTaniello^ 
a  young  fiiherman,  about  four-and  twenty,  endowed  with  all  thofe 
qualities  that  are  the  mpft  fitted  to  gain  upon  the  populace,  with  great 
warmth,  joined  the  people,  on  the  occafion  of  a  new  tax  which  was 
impofed  on  fruit,  joined  the  people  in  their  curfes  againft  the  govern* 
ment,  and  cried  aloud  that  he  wouM  deliver  them.  A  concert  waa 
form^  among  the  people ;  and  MafTaniello,  whofe  mind  expanded 
with  his  ficuation,  and  who  difcovered  the  latent  powers  of  an  orator* 
a  general,  and  a  ftatefman,  led  them  on  with  fuccefs,  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  force  and  fraud  of  the  Spaniih  viceroy,  to  freedom.  The 
oppreffive  taxes  were  aboliibed,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  the 
moft  (blemn  edids  recognized  and  confirmed,  and  the  ftorm  fubfided. 

The  dory  of  Mafiianiello  b  .at  this  moment  revived,  for  it  has 
many  years  fince  appeared  in  Englifh,  manifeftly  to  inflame  the  public 
againft  the  fhop-tax»  which  is  undoubtedly  bpth  partial  and  oppref- 
five. 
Akt.  31.  A  Trip  to  Holland.  Small  8vo.  as.  6d.  fewed.    Becket. 

London,     1780. 

The  title  of  this  volume  promifes  little  pleafure  to  a  reader  of 
voyages  and  travels.  The  influence  of  a  Belgic  (ky  is  not  fuppofed 
to  be  very  favourable  to  genius;  Bauvia  was  never  efteemed  daffic 
flTonnd  ;  nor  does  the  charader,  the  manners,  or  the  cuftoms  of  the 
butchy  offer  yery  inviting  materikis  -for  defcription  or  imitatioa. 
But,  whoever  can  beftow  half  an  hour  on  this  '<  Trip  to  HoihmdC^ 
will  find  himfelf  agreeably  furprifed,  and  meet  with  very  innocent* 
though  not  rapturous  recreation.  The  following  chapter  will  ferve 
ai  a  fpedmen  of  the  aatbor^s  manner. 

f  Packet 
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i.  <  Packet  at  Sea. 

*  A  very  heavy  gale.  The  voice,  however,  of  a  Frencbnaii, 
finging  a  pe/it  (han/ow,  Uruck  opon  my  ear.  Strange  I  exclaimed  T, 
that  a  m^n  fhould  be  thus  eafy,  nay>  even  merry,  during  a  l!orm— - 
and  a  ftorm  at  Tea  ?  My  curiofity  was  raifed.  I  inquired  for  the 
finger,  "and  was  conduced  to  him  by  the  mate. 

*  He  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and  evidently  dirordcred  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  veffel.  Stranger  ftill,  thought  I,  that  the  animaKfpirits 
fhould  thus  triumph  over  the  bodily  affediions ;  and  I  rallied  him 
accordingly. 

*  Ah\  Monfieor,  cried  he,  en  m^a  St  qtit  Uvmfeam  §ft  en  danger^ 
tifl  ptmrfHoi  je  ehante  pour  chafer  U  ptw, 

"  Four  chafer  la  peur  ^" 

*  Ouiy  Mpe^eur,  carje  n^ai  jamais  Pair  tfijle''-^en  un  mot  je  ue/uts  pat 
]dnglcis\ 

*  You  think  an  Engliflunany  then,  the  dulled  of  human  beines  ? 
^ans  douhte^  returned  he,  load  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  friend,  a 
-DiKchman,  who  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  reply. 

'  I  compUaiented  him  on  his  voice^  and  on  his  excellent  ftile  in 
Ibghig.  I»  it  poiTible  that  you  can  be  Jerious^  faid.  he  ?— I  am  an 
Engli&man,  replied  I.  He  fmiled,  and  faid  no  m^re  ;  but  ke  was 
jTvidently  pleaied.  I  had  gained  his  favoar  by  commending  his 
^Vokre,  O  Mattery  f  ^-*foft,  infinuating  flattery  !— how  ealily  doft  tho« 
trind  diyfelf  about  the  heart  of  man  !— how  pleating,  how  footking 
«rt  thoo  to  the  fool !  *  -  *  I  was  ever  afterwards  nis  friend— -his 
honemi.  Charmed  with  being  thongfat  a  fmgerl-^Be  it  fo.  And 
if  fHendfhipi  may  be  thns  eafily  purch^fed,  tell  me,  I  pray  ye,  O 
^>iis  and  daughters  of  homamty  f  would  you  ttex  live  without  a 
ftieiHir 

This  trip  is  profcfledly  written  in  the  maaner  of  Sterne ;  a  mod 
idlnring,  but  dangerous  model  to  follow.  It  is  eafy,  indeed,  to 
copy  his  oddity,  his  eccentricity,  his  breaks  and  pauics,  his  table  of 
contents,  his  lubricity,  and  his  digreflions^  but  to  imitate  hit  wit 
and  huiBOur,  his  ftrokes  of  fatire,  and  tones  of  iienfibility,  reqiiires 
«  genius  equal  to  that  of  the  original.  There  is,  ncverthelefs,  much 
merit  in  tlw  prefent  attempt ;  and  we  recommend  to  the  auUior  la 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
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[  Continued  from  our  loft*  ] 

-KIASOmilGS    CONCERNING  THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITIT 
IRELAND. 

Q^N  the  other  fide,  it  was  faid,  that  the  profpe^l  of  all  that  prof- 
perity,  which  was  prognofticated  to  Ireland »  was  diftant,  vaguCr- 
indeterininatey  and  uncertain ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought  not  to  be* 
oonfidered  as  a  ferious  fubjedit  of  political  and  commercial  jealotfjrw 
Habits  of  indnftry  are  not  fuddenly,  nor  eafily,  acquired  by  indivi- 
doah  :  and  it  is  with  ftill  greater  difficulty,  and  after  infinitely  longer 
intervals  of  time,  that  habits  of  application  are  acquired  by  nations. 
S^en  in  Scotland,  a  kingdom  more  famed  for  induftry  and  fobriety 
of  manners,  than  Ireland,  in  which  taxes  are  as  light,  the  neceffa* 
lies  of  life  as  cheap,  and  the  price  of  labour  as  low,  as  in  Ireland, 
we  do  not  find  that  manufaflurers  have  migrated  thither,  fincc  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  from  England.  In  fa£l,  there  is  a  fallacy  in- 
our  reafoning  concerning  the  comparative  prices  of  labour  in  Eng*' 
laud  and  in  Ireland.  You  may  hire  a  labourer,  or  an  artifan,  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  for  one-third  part  of  what  he  will  coil  in  Bng-- 
land  i  yet,  fuch  is  the  difference  in  their  fkill  application,  and  faf- 
tenance,  that  an  Englilhman  will  double  the  work  of  the  Irilhman 
or^  Scotchman  in  their  own  countries  A  tranfhion  from  the  tnter* 
nitting  idlenefs  and  fimplicity  of  agriculture  and  pafturage,  ta  the 
perfe-zering  indufhy  and  genius  requifite  in  the  arts,  will  not  be  in- 
Itantaneous,  and  i«  not  to  be  expected  in  this,  nor  yet  in  the  next  ge* 
Miration. — Even  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  is,  at  this  day.  carried  on 
by  Englifli  capitals,  and  Englilh  credit.  Withdraw  thefe,  and  the 
masiufadure  falls  into  immediate  decay.  And,  as  this  manufadlure 
is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Englifh  capitals,  fo  the  greatefl  (hare  of  its 
profits  centres  in  England  Indeed,  while  the  two  nations  are  {o 
nearly  connedled  by  vicinity,  language,  manners,  cufloms,  religion 
ItW8>  intermarriages,  and  general  intercourfej  and  while  London 
continues  to  be  the  feat,  if  not  of  government  to  fuch  an  extent  as 
A)rmerly,  yet  of  government  to  a  certain  extent,  and  certainly  of 
fbe  common  fovereign,  the,  fountain  of  honour  and  prefermtnt  in 
both ;  while  it  continues  to  be  the  (eat  of  polite  and  fafhionable  re- 
ibrt^  and  of  varied  and  elegant  pkafure  ;  the  wealth  of  Ireland  will 
fa*  the  weal«h  of  England  :  for  the  riches  of  the  former  kingdom 
will  circulate  through  a  thoufand  channels  into  the  latter.  What 
Ihe  lapfe  of  agefe  may  produce,  and  what  may  be  the  face  of  af- 
kin  in Irektd  foai^  c^ncimf^  hen^/ it  conew^  9oei»>  at-che pre- 
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fent  nomenti  reiy  anxionfly  to  inquire.  Let  as  grafp  at  obje^ 
within  our  reach,  and  judge  of  fads  that  come  under  our  eye ;  left, 
by  endeavouring  to  embrace  too  exteniive  a  fphere,  we  lofe  our- 
felves  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  and  become  unable  to  diftingoifh 
the  clodds  from  the  tops  of  diftant  mountains.  Ireland  may  one  day 
be,  in  comparifon  with  England,  what  £p gland  is  in  comparifon 
with  the  Auilrian  Netherlands.  But,  amidft  the  vidfllcades  of  na- 
tions  that  muft  precede  fuch  a  ftate  of  affairs,  whatever  regulations 
we  may  now  make  for  preventing  it,  muft  be  fwallowed  up  and  loft 
in  fome  other  revolution. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  unfettled  ftate,  and  the  attempts  that 
liave  been  made  to  bring  about  a  fettlement  of  aifairs  biBtween  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  fhall  make  two  obfervations. 

Firft,  Wedifcern,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  ufual  jealoufy 
which  annates  nations,  on  occafion  of  anv  new  arrangement  for 
uniting,  or  bringing  them  clofer  together  than  before.  When  the 
union  was  in  agitation  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  EngUfii 
were  jealous  ot  the  Scots,  and  the  Scots  of  the  EngliOi.  When  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  devolved  to  the  Eledor  of  Hanover,  the 
Hanoverians  were  greatly  alarmed  left  the  union  of  the  EI ed oral  and 
Britifti  crowns  ftiould  deprive  them  of  their  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  afflid  them  with  the  introduction  of  Englifti  liberty  into 
tlie  dominions  of  Germany. 

Secondljr,  At  the  (ame  time  that  it  muft  be  confe^ed  that  the  part 
which  the  Kngliih  miniftry  had  to  ad,  when  it  was  their  objea  to 
fettle  a  lafting  ctfnnedtion,  and  good  agreement,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  was  full  of  difficulty  ;  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  owned,  that 
they  have  not  diicovered,  in  thtir  endeavours  to  efted  that  object, 
any  of  thofe  maflerly  ftrokes  of  policy  which  have  fometimes  brought 
order  out  of  confnfion,  and  faved  ftates  from  impending  danger  and 
diiafter.  Oor  miniftry  have  good  intentions,  but  not  fuperior  ta« 
lents:  fupplenefs  rather  than  dexterity,  adivity  rather  than  vi- 
gour, and  good  fenfe,  but  no  refources  of  enlarged  capacity.  They 
ijecm  well  enough  fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  regular  efta^ 
bliihed  government,  but  by  no  means  to  divert,  to  manage,  or  to 
fabdue  the  paflions  of  popular  aifemblies,  and  to  exuicate  the  ftate 
fi'om  perilous  fituations. 

We  Ihall  give  one  example  of  that  mallerly  genius  which  is  re* 
quifite,  and  which  has  often  been  found  equal  to  the  taik  of  com* 
pofing  infurredions,  and  eftabliftiing  regular  and  fixed  aathority. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  people  of  Scotland,  at 
that  time  warlike,  and  in  the  pofteflion  of  arms,  were  as  generally 
averfe  to  the  onion,  as  the  Irifh  are  at  this  day,  to  the  propoiecL 
commercial  arrangements  ;  and  an  armed  refiflance  to  that  moft  im- 
"portant  meafure  was,  with  ^reat  reafon,  apprehended  by  both  the 
Englifti  and  the  Scotch  miniftry.  By  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Qoeenlbury,  K^ajor  Cunningham  was  diredied  to  lead  on  an  infur* 
region  in  the  weftem  parts  of  Scotland,  and  to  hold  a  corrdpoa- 
dence  with  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  other  Scotch  chiefs,  who  were 
moft  difaffeded  to  the  onion.  Cunningham,  who  was  fecretly  in  the 
pay  of  the  cogrt,  pxpf^d^  in  ^he  pi^fiof  fs  committed  to  his  carp. 
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and  andertook  to  have  an  anny  of  eight  thonfaiid  men  rtadjr,  againft 
a  certain  day,  to  overawe  die  pariiameot-hoafe  at  Edinburgh ,  and 
toenforce  the  ancient  rights  and  previleges  of  Scodand  Every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  riiing  m  the  weft,  inforrediont  :were  prevented  sa 
other  places,  and  the  bad  humours  of  the  nation  were  drawn  to  the 
-  rendevou?  in  Airihire,  as  to  a  head  and  iiTue.  In  the  mean  dme» 
matters  were  (o  managed  with  fome  leading  men,  who  poflefled 
the  chief  authority  with  the  infurgents,  and  thofe  who  haa.  agreed 
to  join  them,  that  all  their  fchemes  of  reiiftance,  through  procaiH* 
nauon,  and  various  pretexts  and  evafions,  came  to  nodiing :  the* 
arts  of  our  prefejit  minidty  come  far  fliort  of  this  ftroke  of  genius. 

The  EugliOi  cabinet,  it  is  faid,  were  not  confulted  on  the  £ledor 
of  Hanover's  acceflion  to  the  German  league,  which  has  brought 
Great  Briuin  into  freih  embarraflments,  but  which  appears  to  us  to 
.  have  been  wife  and  neceiTary.  The  Emprefs  of  RuiHa  has  an  eye  to 
Ducal  Pru£ia,  and  the  Emperor  to  the  recovery  of  Silefia,  and  the 
exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the  Netherlands,  which,  ever  diiTevered 
from  the  dominions  of  Auflria,  inufl  foon  fail  a  facrifice  to  the  am- 
bidon  of  France.  The  Empres  may  punifh  Great  Britain  if  ibe 
|>]eafef,  and  at  the  fame  time  herfelf,  by  interrupung  or  diminilh- 
.ing  the  Ruffian  and  Englifh  trade,  and  the  Emperor  may  purfue  a 
fimilar  courfe  of  condud.  But  a  regard  to  the  liberites  of  Germany, 
of  Britain,  and  of  Europe,  will  juftify  the  GirmanU  League  in  the 
£ght  of  all  found  politicians,  and  induce  it  to  watch,  with  the  moft 
vigilant  care,  all  cohufions  among  4he  three  great  condnental 
powers,  as  well  as  their  military  preparations. 

BAST-INDIIS. 

The  general  alarm  which  Mr.  Pitt's  Eaft-India  bill  hat  exdted, 
among  the  Brin(h  inhabitants  of  that  country,  feems  at  once  to 
prove  its  moral juftice  and  political  inexpedienc.  The  man  who,  by  fair 
indulby  or  good  fortune,  accumulates  wealth,  cannot  have  any  fair 
objediops  to  lay  before  a  juft  tribunal  a  true  ftace  of  his  affairs ; 
but  thofe,  who  are  confcious  of  rapine  and  firaud,  will  unite  in  a  con* 
federaey  for  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  odnoxious  law,  either  by  in- 
fluence, or  threats,  or  perhaps  by  methods  (till  more  violent.  And, 
at  beft,  if  refinance  ihould  neither  be  direatened  nor  pradifed^  the 
firidih  Inhabitants  of  the  Eaft-lndies  are  certainly  laid  under  a  flrong 
temptadoh,  and  in  fome  cafes,  under  a  neceffity  of  returning  from 
India,  with  their  forrtunes,  to  other  countries.  It  is  indeed  ft  hard 
matter  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  Bridih  fubjeds,  a  trial  by 
jury ;  but,  in  this  refpedl,  the  fervants  of  the  company  are  upon  the 
iame  foodng  with  die  military  fervants  of  the  crown  ;  and  who* 
ever  has  a  mind  to  feek  riches  and  honour  in  the  fervice  of  either, 
mnft  fubmit  to  the  difadvantages  of  the  courfe  of  life  which,  on  the 
whole,  he  prefers  to  every  other.  Befides,  in  point  of  ethics,  an 
abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  a  few,  when  that  abridgnient  tends 
to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  whole  empire,  is  dearly  juflifiable. 
The  great  queilion  is,  how  &r  it  is  fafe  to  provoke  the  paffions  or 
polidcaUy  wifei  by  alarming  the  fears  of  the  Britifli  in  India,  Xf> 
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Avert  tiiole  -fpieadU  piirate  fortttoes  wkkh  add  £»  gt^tljr  to  Uie 
casual  of  tke  firmfli  aadoii,  to  fbreigo  coantries  f  Thti  iDfiux  of 
iRreahk  does  indeed  tend,  and  that  very  ftron^y,  to  corrupt  the 
moral*  of  tke  people,  as  well  as  to  influence  votes  in  the  Houfe 
of  Comoions  ;  yet  it  would  be  rather  refinement  to  fappofe  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  any  kusentioa  in  his  Eafi-lndia  £iU>  to  introduce  parliamen- 
tary^sroatc,  or  national  refoemat  iom. 

JANUARY. 

|CI  N  G^a     SPEECH* 

His  Ma|efiy*s  Speech  from  the  throne  is  cautions^  diftant,  and  re- 
ferved.  ft  avoids  all  particulars,  and  intrenches  adminiilration  ih 
the  wide  field  of  generals.  It  tells  us,  that  the  nation  is  rich,  flou- 
rifliingy  and  happy;  and  that  it  is  well  able  to  bear  addicional  bur- 
thens ;  but  fays  not  a  word  of  foreign  treaties,  the  great  bufmefs  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  all  foreign  nations,  at  the  prefent  moment.  Ivt 
ihdrt,  the  minifter  has  made  his  majefly  talk  to  his  people  on  a  fub- 
jeft  of  which  they  are  more  competent  to  judge  than  he  is ;  while 
he  gives  not  the  leaft  information  concerning  lubjefts  that  are  very 
interelting  to  the  nation,  and  had  excited  a  ^f^ry  general  and  anxi- 
ous concern. 

FEBRUARY. 

ACCUSATION      or      MR.    HASTINGS. 

Mr.  Burke  has  at  laft  broken  ground,  and  begun  to  carry  on  his 
works  again  ft  the  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Haflings. 
And  in  this  attack,  he  is  fupported  by  his  party — (hall  we  fay  I  or 
fadlion  ;-— among  whom  are  iorne  chara^ers  that  in  the  late  war  did 
not  certainly  advance  the  military  renown  of  their  country.  When 
Jthe  fortunes  of  Great  Britain  fell  in  the  new  world,  they  were  fudained 
and  even  promoted  in  the  old.  In  the  centre,  where  thefe  appear  to 
vnite,  at  the  jundion  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  oceans,  * 
Nature  herfclf  had  raifed  a  fublime  theatre  for  the  difplay  of  mili- 
tary virtue  :  and  on  that  theatre  this  was  difplaycd  with  great  glory 
and  fuccefs  by  the  Britifh  officers  and  foldiers,  under  the  diredlion  ctf 
General  Elliot.  Jn  Afia,  aroidfl  the  fluctuating  councils,  and 
varying  orders  from  England,  and  the  florms  which  were  excited 
by  th^  F renchy  the  Dutch,  the  jcaloufy  and  the  per£dy  of  the  native 
.princes,  and  perhaps  too  by  the  fa£titioas  difpofition  of  (bme  of  hi» 
colleagues  in  oflice ;  amidft  thefe  florms,  Hastings  fleadily  held 
the  helm,  fleered  the  fliip  into  port,  and  preferved  to  his  coontry^ 
^as  if  in  fpite  of  kerfelf,  the  richcfl  and  fairefl  dependency  that  was 
'every  pofl'dfed  by  any  kingdom.    The  fuccefs  of  his  iteafures  jufti- 


*  The  Mediterranean  Sea  was  the  great  medium  of  commoiucatioB 
between  ancient  nations^  as  the  Atlantic  and  paciitc  oceans  afc  now 
between  the  oppoiite  hcmifpbocs.  . 
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Cod  the  fags^ty  and  die  vigour  of  the  means :  the  event  tod  oooAim-^ 
nmtioB  of  his  plans  iUuf^rated  whatever  had  appeared  4iark  or  doAt*, 
fel  in  his  condtt^  i  brought  forth  the  pjority  of  bis  inteBtioos,  aod  »a- 
«tfefled  the  largenefs  of  his  mindi.  Yet  this  mttn^  unAifpefied  of. 
avarice,  and  whole  only  fault,  is  the  lofty  ambition  of  having  dated 
to  incur  a  hazardous  refponfibility  in  order  to  iave  his  country}  ibta* 
nan»  of  all  the  great  officers,  whether  in  military  or  civil  d^Mutfoeatt 
during  the  late  war,  is  the  only  one  whofe  condud  is  piiblkl/  ar* 
raigned  and  called  in  queftion. 

The  accufer  of  Mr.  tiaftinga  is  univerially  allowed  to  be  a  man  of 
genius,  Icuping,  aod  great  fenfibility  of  temper.  Jt  is  the  nature. of 
all  paffions  to  magnify  their  objects :  extreme  irritabilicy  of  nerves,^ 
which  is  fometimes  carried  even  to  the  length  of  madnefs,  not  only 
exaggerates  facts,  but  creates  phantoms  :  and  to  thefe  circumftances, 
united  verv  probably  with  an  early  rcfolution  of  Mr.  Burke  to  dif- 
tinguiih  lumfelf,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  republics,  by  calling  to  judgment  fome  plunderer  of  tho 
provinces,  we  are  probably  to  afcribe  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
pf  an  ingenious  and  good,  purfuing  a  great  and  jull  man,  with  all 
the  fury  of  indignation  againft  injuilice  and  oppreffion. 

It  b  nearly  two  years  iince,  in  our  monthly  hidorical  and  political 
Speculation,  we  hazarded  the  conjedure  that  Mr.  Burke,  whofe  pre* 
dominant  paffion  is  the  love  of  literary  fame,  had  in  his  earlier  years, 
on  his  firft  profpefl  of  coming  into  parliament,  determined  if  poflible, 
in  imitation  of  Cicero,  to  drag  fomeiielinquent  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  pubUc  He  fixed  his  eye  on  Mr.  Haftings ;  he  watched  hb 
condud ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  coUefkion  of  materials  for  accu« 
iation ;  and  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  warmth  of  hit 
paiBons,  made  up  for  the  barrennefs  of  his  fubjed.  That  ideas  of 
this  kind  have  Equally  taken  pofTeffion  of  his  mind  appears  the  more 
certain,  when  we  refled  that  he  has  of  late  calked  much  of  Cicero  and. 
Ferres  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Mr.  Burke  contended  that  aa 
accufer  for  the  public  was  intitled  to  great  indulgence,  and  all  the 
affiftance  poflible  in  theprofecution  of  his  objed.  He  inftanced,  from 
the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  the  feveral  iiates  ufed  to  give 
every  advantage  of  information  to  thofe  who  took  upon  them  the 
honourable,  the  dangerous,  and  the  difagreeable  taflc  of  bringing  a 
i>abUc  delinquent  to  trial.  He  went  into  the  hidory  of  CiCERo'a 
profecution  of  VekiRBs,  and  pointed  oat  that,  notwithftanding  ^ac 
governor  had  been  in  the  higheft  offices,  and  clofely  conaeded  with 
die  greateft  men  in  Rome ;  yet,  when  Cicero  had  undeitakeD  to  im-. 
peach  him  for  extortion  and  other  high  crimes,  every  fierce  of  sk» 
for^lation  that  could  be  thought  of  was  laid  open  to  him  :*  this  cer* 
lainly  gives  fome  probability  to  the  conjedure  which  wi  fomlerly 
hazarded.  Mr.  BuHce  we  doubt  not,  is  actuated  in  this  profeoatioA 
"by  virtuous  intentions.  The  famous  knight  of  La  Mandia  was  a 
nan  of  learning,  genios,  tade,  and  virtue.    It  was  a  juft  indigni^a 


^  Mormng  Cbronide,  Feb.  tt^  1786. 
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•gtmft  iojaftice  tnd  o^|[>reffioii,  thtt  determined  Um  to  fally  fofth  iil 
qneftof  adventurers:  and,  in  all  his  enterprizes,  he  ihewcd  great  va* 
lour  as  well  as  beaevolencey  although  he  unfortanately  miftook 
their  proper  objeds. 

Mr.  HafUn^t  views  the  hoftik  preparations  of  the  orator  with  a 
tranquillity  which,  if  it  is  not  fincere,  is  nobly  affi^ded ;  and^  with  an 
ered  eoantenance,  feems  to  fay  to  his  accofer,  though  yon  emolate 
tbe^oryof  Cicsao,  yoa  have  not  found  in  meaV^aaisw 


GBRMAIIIC     LKACVE. 


^ It  was  expeded  once  that  the  opposiTioif  in  parliament  would 
found  fome  motion  againft  miniftry,  on  the  ground  of  the  acceffioa 
of  Hanover  to  the  Germanic  league ;  but  the  expedations  of  diis' 
iiKmnow  to  die  away.  The  minifler  is  not  certainly  refponfible  for 
the  rcfoludons  formed  in  the  councils  of  Hanover.  And,  if  he  were, 
is  it  clear  that  the  acceflion  of  Hanover  to  the  German  confederacy, 
is  not  for  the  intereil  of  Great  Britain  ?  It  is  the  grand  objed  of  the 
Emperor  to  exchange  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria.  Suppoie 
this  exchange  to  be  made,  the  Netherlands^  difunited  fr»m  the  An- 
ftrian  dominions,  would  infallibly  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  if 
they  fhould  not  be  proteded  by  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  For  the 
Prc^ach  qionarchs  have  lain  in  wait  to  extend  their  power  over  die 
Netherlands  for  more  than  a  century.  They  haj^e  reduced  a  yerf 
confiderable  portion  of  them,  and  they  only  look  forward  to  a  fit  op*' 

e^rtunity  of  fubduing  the  reft.*  Thb  barrier  being  removed,  the 
m'ted  Provinces  would  alfo  fall  into  the  French  monarchy^  if  they 
fhould  not  be  divided,  or  in  fome  fhape  or  other  be  made  the  fdbjed^ 
of  fome  ambitious  bargain  between  the  courts  of  Verfaillcs  and  Vi-* 
enna.  The  independency  of  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  grand 
bulwarks  againft  that  univerfal  monarchy  with  which  Europe  has  been 
threatened  Ikx  more  than  a  century,  by  France,  and  is,  indeed,  ftili 
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*«*  C»wummUatioH$ for  The  English  Review  are  riqMefhdtt 
hefint  /9Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London,  <u;i&^^  5«^- 
feribers  for  this  Moiubij  Firfotrmtmc$  an  nfftSfodtf  defirti  toghgi  i» 
tbdr  Namiu 

ty  In  anfontr  /»  eur  eorrej^dent  Aristides,  ^wi  beg  to  U^m 
km  tbmt  The  Hiftory  of  Greece  is  not  negit3id\  with  regard  to  his 
^mudota  of  the  astthr,  they  are  no  doubt  mean^  andflfew  him  in  a  com- 
temftiUe  fiint  of^iew.  But  in  the  prefent  ca/e^  ive  are  mafters  of  enough 
rf  even  iuMr^  farticuUtrs  ostrjekHs^  <were  <we  difpofid  to  mak$  ufe  of  theiu 


t^  Concerning  The  Indian  Guide,  tjoe  had  thefa^mar  of  a  pmgb 
yfrom  India^  for  the  uj$  of  our  Re';.ii<w  j  and  VH  btUiVi  that  tht 
r/orkam$  is  not  jet  reprinted  in  Engiaud. 
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A&T^  X>    tMitiri'rcnnrmiig   fhi  Ihrtkem   Coafi  tf  Un  County  rf 
'  Antrim^  cwmtaimvg  m  hfaturm/  Hiftny  tf  its  Btflms$  ^  tbi  Rev. 
Mr>  flsmibpfu    iBva    43.  Robinfoiu,  Londoo. 

'T*  H  C  inatural  curto&ties  in  the  northern  cotft  of  Antriin^ 
-^  and  in  particular  the  Angular  combinatioin  of  baialtio 
pillars,  commonly  called  the  Giant's  Caufewty^  ha?e  lone  jtt^ 
tnu^ed  the  attention  of  travtllers^  and  been  the  fubjeft  of 
refearch  and  inveftigation  to  philofophers.  The  natite  inha* 
bitants  of  the  coaft,  who  were  the  firft  obfervers  of  this  phe« 
nomenon,  accounted  for  its  produ&ion,  by  a. theory  ntde  and 
fimple,  and  to  men  ignorant  of  natural  hiftoiy  not  very  al^ 
furd.  They  obfetved^  that  theq^ufeway  was  a  regular  mole> 
prb}e£ting  into  thefea  1  ihey  difcovered^  on  cloftr  in^dioo^ 
that  ic  was  built  with  an  appearance  of  art  and  regularity^  re^* 
^emUing  the  works  of  men,  though  on  a  I^u-ger  fc^e  than  bad 
wer  been  feen  $  and  they  concluded,  that  human  ingenuity 
and  perfeverance,  if  fupported  bv  fuffictent  power,  wereabmn* 
dantly  adequate  to  its  produ^ion.  Their  own  traditions^ 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  nations,  concerning  the  extraordinary 
ftature  and  ftrength  of  their  aivceftors,  fuegefted  the  caufe  of 
this  prodigy  oY  art  ;  and  the  celebrated  Fingal,  the  hero  of 
ancient  Jreland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  became  the  giant  un-* 
dcr  whofe  forming-hand  this  curious  ftrufiure  was  er«fted. 

It  was  afterwards  difcovered,  that  a  pile  of  fimilar  pillars 

was  placed  fome where  on  the  oppofitecoaft  of  Scotland  9  and 

as  thf  buiinefs  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  was  not  at  Chat  tinri# 

£n4«  lU?.  Vol«  VI,  March  1796^        L        ^     m&^ 
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accurately  afcertainedg  a  general  confufed  notion  prevailed 
that  this  mole  was  once  continued  acrofs  the  fea,  and  conneded 
the  Irifli  and  Scottilh  coafts. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  began  to  inquire  and  to  fpeculate  concerning  this  fin- 
gular  phenomenon.  But,  as  the  information  which  they  re^ 
cei^  was  impcrfci^,  the  conclufton^  which  they  drew  wei^ 
ferroheous.  Dr.  Molleneux  took  confiderable  pains  to  illuf^ 
trate  the  fubje£t,  but  the  necelTary  attendance  of  his  profelEon 
prevented  him  from  making  his  obfervations  in  perfon^  for 
which  he  fcems  to  have^been  we}!  qualified.  By  his  influence, 
the  Dublin  Society' employed  a  painter/w'  fomeeminenee,  to- 
make  a  general  (ketch  of  the  coail,  near  the  caufeway  ;  but  he^ 
indulging  his  imagination,  drew  a  pidturefque  view  of  the 
Icene,  rather  than  a  philoibphical  landfcape. 

From  that  period,  t^iis  curious  work  of  nature  pafled  almoft 
unnoticed^  'for  hilf  a  century ;    and  men  of  fcience  ttirned 
their  eyes  from  an  objed,  which  h^d  hitherto  baffled  the  at* 
.  tempts  of  every  theorift. 

In  the  year  1740,  Mrs.  Sufanna  Drury  made  two  very  beau- 
jLiful  and  correft  paiaiiftgs  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway,  whick 
^ting  ol^taidcd  the  premium  appointed^  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  in  Ireland,  and  being  engraved  by  an  eminent  artift, 
direded  the  attention  of  the  world  again  to  this  celebrated  fub- 
ybBu  Soon  after.  Dr.  Pocock  made  a  tour  through  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  took  a  general  view  of  the  coaft.  But,  as 
genenily  happens  in  the  infancy  of  fcience,  he  was  more  zea- 
lous tcy  affign  caufes,  t-han  to  inveftigate  fac^  ;  and  ftarted  a 
new  but  crude  theory,  imputing  the  regular  figures  of  the  ba- 
faltic  columns  to  accidental  fits  of  precipitation,  in  a  watery 
medium';  which  is  not  only  hypothetical,  but  inadequate  to 
the  pr«du£lion  of  the  cffeAs. 

'  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fpecies  of  ftone  of  which  the 
<aufeway  is  formed,  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  contiguous  country  :  And,  within  thefe  few  years,  it 
bas  been  difcovered,  that  the  bafaltes  is  a  very  common  foffil, 
through  every  part  of  the  world.  Hence,  the  obi'ervations  of 
frien  of  fcieoce,  in  diftant  places,  have  been  united  on  this 
fubjedi )  difterent  theories  have  been  compared  together,  and 
more  genetil, analogies  Jfuggefted  on  which  to  build  fome  ra- 
tional come£hires  concerning  the  cauie  which  produced  the(e 
wonderful  columns. 

.  The  ingenious  author  of  thefe  letters  gives'  us  the  natural 
hiftory  of  thbfe  coluqsnar  bafaltes,  previous  tathe  inveftigatioit 
of  the  caufe  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 

'  The  tanieWay  itfelf  is  generally  defcribed  as  a  mole  or  quay,  pro- 
jecting froai  tba  baf^  of  a  fteep  promontory,  ibme  hundred  feJt,  into 
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tbefea,  and  is  formed  of  perpendiailar  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  fiand 
iti  contadt  with  each  other,  exhibiting  an  appearance  not  mach  onlike 
a  iblid  honeycomb.    The  pillars  axe  irregular  prifms,  of  various  de-  • 
Dominationsy  from  four  to  eight  fides  * ;  but  the  hexagonal  columns, 
axe  as  numerous  as  all  the  others  together^ 

'  On  a  minute  infpedion,  each  pillar  is  found  to  be  feparable  info 
feveral  joints,  whofe  articulation  is  neat  and  com^a£t  beyond  expref- 
fion;  the  convex  termination  of  one  joint  alwavs  meeting  a  concave 
ibcket  in  the  next ;  befides  which,  the  angles  of  one  frequently  ihoot 
over  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  they  are  completely  locked  together* 
and  can  rarely  be  feparated  without  a  fraflure  of  fome  of  their  parts. 

*  The  fides  of  each  column  are  unequal  among  themfelves,  but  th« 
contiguous  fides  of  adjoining  columns  are  always  of  equal  dimenfions» 
fo  as  to  touch  in  all  their  parts. 

*  Though  the  angles  be  of  various  magnitudes,  yet  the  fnm  of  the 
contiguous  angles  ot  adjoining  pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  ones. 
—Hence  there  are  no  void  fpaces  among  the  baialtes,  the  furface  of 
the  caufeway  exhibiting  to  view  a  regular  and  compad  pavement  of 
polyeon  fiones. 

*  fhe  outfide  covering  is  foft  and  of  a  brown  colour,  being  the 
eardiy  parts  of  the  ftone  nearly  deprived  of  its  metallic  principle  by 
the  adtion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  marine  acid  which  it  receives  from 
the  fea  f. 

*  Thefe  are  the  obvious  external  charadlers  of  this  extraordinary 
pile  of  bafaltesy  obferved  and  defcribed  with  wonder  by  every  one 
who  has  feen  it  But  it  is  not  here  that  our  admiration  fhould  ceafe  } 
-r— whatever  the  procefs  was,  by  which  natute  produced  that  beauti. 
fttl  and  curious  arraneementof  pillars  fo  confpicuous  about  the  Giant*s 
Caufeway  s  the  cauie,  far  from  being  limited  to  that  ipot  alone,  ap* 
pears  to  have  extended  through  a  large  trad  of  country,  in  every 
diredion»  infonuch  that  many  of  the  common  quarries,  for  fevcral 
miles  around),  feem  to  be  only  abortive  attempts  towards  the  produc* 
tion  of  a  Giant*s  Caufeway. 

<  From  want  of  attention  to  this  circumllance,  a  vaft  dpal  of  time  and 
labour  has  been  idly  fpent  in  minute  examinations  of  the  caufeway 
itfelf ; — in  tracing  its  courfe  under  the  ocean —purfuing  its  columns  into 
the  ground— determining  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  numbers  of 
iu  pillars— —with  numerous  wild  conjectures  concerning  its  original ; 
all  of  which  ceaie  to  be  of  any  importance,  when  this  fpot  is  confix* 


*  *  Monfieur  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  took  much  pains  to  fearch  for 
pillars  of  nine  fides  among  the  bafaltes  of  Viverais,  in  confeqnence  of 
the  account  which  Mr.  Molleneux  and  Monfieur  de  Lifle  |ave  that 
fttch  were  to  be  found  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  both  thofe  gentle- 
men were  millaken,  as  none  of  that  denomination  are  to  be  difcovered 
at  the  Giant*s  Caufeway,  or  its  neighbourhood,  v  Indeed  odagonal 
pillars  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

*  t  This  coating  contains  iron  which  has  loft  its  phlogifton,  and 
is  nearly  reduced  to  a  flate  of  calx  ;  for  with  a  very  moderate  heat  i( 
becomes  of  a  bright  red  ochre  colour,  the  attendant  of  an  iron  earth* 
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iiexeA  only  as  a  fmall  comer  of  ah  smmenie  bafah  qoany,  extend^ig 
widely  over  all  the  neighbouring  land. 

'  The  leading  features  of  this  whole  coaft  are  the  two  majk  promon* 
fOrlesof  Bengore  and  Fairhead,  which  ftand  at  the  diftan^  of  eight 
miles  fsooL  each  odier  :  Both  formed  on  a  great  and  extenfive  fcde, 
both  abrupt  towards  the  fea,  and  abundantly  expofed  to  obfervation, 
and  each  m  its  kind  exhibiting  noble  arrangements  of  the  different 
ipecies  of  columnar  bafaltes. 

*  The  former  of  thefe  lies  about  feven  miles  weft  of  BaHycaftle,  and 
is  generally  difcribed  by  feamcn,  who  fee  ic  at  a  diftance  and  in  pro- 
file, as  an  extenfive  headiand,  running  out  from  the  coaft  a  conlider* 
able  length  into  the  fea  1  but,  ftriaiy  fpeaking^  it  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  leffcr  capes  aad  bays,  each  with  its  own  proper  name,  the 
tout  tnfeadflt  of  Which  forms  what  the  ieamen  denominate  the  head- 
land of  Bengote* 

<  Thefe  capes  are  compofed  of  variety  of  difierent  ranges  of  pillars^ 
and  a  great  number  of  ftrata  j  which,  from  the  abruptnefs  of  the  coaft, 
are  extremely  co^fpicuoos,  and'form  an  unrivalled  pile  of  natural  ar- 
chitefture,  in  which  all  the  neat  regularity  andelegaace  of  art  is  unitei 
tb  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature. 

<  The  moft  perfed  of  Aefc  capes  is  called  Plcafkin,  of  which  I  ft>alf 
attempt  a  defcripcion,  and  along  with  it  hope  to  fe»d  a  drawing  which 
my  draftfman  has  taken  from  the  beach  below,  at  the  rifque  of  hi» 
neck;  for  the  approach  from  thefe  promontories  down  to  the  fea  is^ 
frightful  beyond  defcription,  and  requires  not  only  a  fbong  head,  butt 
very  confiderablc  bodily  a6ivity,  to  accomplifti  it. 

*  The  fommitof  Pleafkin  is  covered  with  a  thin  grafly  fbd,  under 
which  lies  the  natural  rock,  having  generally  an  uni&rm  hard  furfece, 
fomewhat  cracked  and  fhivercd.  At  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  fummit,  this  rock  begins  to  aifume  a  columnar  tendency,  and 
forms  a  range  of  mafly  pillars  of  bafaUes,  which  ftapd  perpendicular 
10  the  horizon,  |M«fenting,  in  the  (harp  face  of  rH^e  pHomontory,  the 
appearance  of  a  magnificent  gallery  oit  colonade,  upwards  of  fixty 
feet  in  height. 

*  Thii  ^lonade  is  fupportod  on  a  folid  hik  of  poarie,  black,  irregular 
xo^k,  near  fixty  feet  thick,  aboonding  ip  bleb?  ,and  air-holes — but, 
tiough  comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evidently  obferved  to  afFc^ 
a  peculiar  figure,  tending  in  many  placcb  to  run  into  regular  forms;  re- 
iembling  the  ftiootingof  falts  and  many  other  lubltances  during  a  hafty- 
cryftaliii&ation. 

*  Under  tWs  great  bed  of  ftonc  ftands  a  fccond  range  of  pillars,  be*- 
twcen  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  lefs  grofs,  and  moje  ftiarply  defined 
than  thofe  of  the  upper  ftory;  many  of  them,  on  a  clofe  view,  ema- 
latingeven  the  ncatnefs  of  the  columns  in  the  Giant^s  Cauiewky.  Thi» 
lower  range  is  borne  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre  Itouc,  wbicn  ici  vcs  as.  a 
relief  to  inew  it  tp  great  advantage  •. 

«  •  The  only  inftances  of  different  ranges  of  bafaltes,^  that  have 
kiihcrtobecn  difcm'ewi.  occur  in  th«.  valuable  work  of  Monf.  Faujar 
dc  St.  Fotid  on  the  volcanoes  of  Viverafs,  frc.  but  the  arrangement 
which  lappears  there,  even  with  the  neatncfs  tbattisfays  attends  an  en- 
graving, is  greatly  inferior  to  liiat  of  Pleftikin.     ^g,^^,  by Good^  ^^ 
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*  Thde  two  admirable  nalcral  gallerie^  together  with  the  interucent 
•lafs  of  irregular  roclc^  form  a  perpendicular  height  of  one  huildTed 
and  feventy  feet ;  from  the  bafe  of  which,  the  promontory^  comed 
over  with  rock  and  grafs,  flopes  down  to  the  fea  for  the  fpaceof  two 
Inindred  feet  more,  making  in  all  a  mafs  of  near  four  hundred  fttk  m^ 
height,  which  in  beanty  and  variety  of  its  cdouriiig,  ip  elegance  and 
novelty  of  arrangement,  and  in  the  extraordinary  magnttode  of  its  ob« 
jedb,  cannot  readily  be  rivalled  by  any  thipg  ii  the  kind  ^.  prefent 
known  •/ 

Befides  the  bafalc  pillars  of  the fe  two  magnificent  pronton- 
toriesy  there  are  many  other  (smilar  arrangements  through  the 
cbuntry.  In  the  mountain  of  Dunmull,  two  different  ranges 
of  columns  may  be  difcoirered.  They  are  found  alfo  at  Dud- 
luce-hill  ;  in  the  bed  of  the  river  bufh ;  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain  of  Croagbmore ;  in  the  highland  over  Ballintoy ;  in 
the  ifland  of  Rbagery ;  and  various  other  places^  through  an 
extent  of  coaft,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth* 
Beyond  this  tra<3,  which  abounds  in  perfe£t  pillars^  an  atten* 
tive  obferver  will  trace  the  fame  fpecies  of  foffils  in  very  dii^ 
tant  parts  of  the  country^  fo  far  as  the  northern  ihore  of 
Loughneagh^  and  the  mountains  of  Derry  ;  in  many  places 
of  wJblch  imperfed  columnar  forms  may  be  obferved  :  So  that 
the  great  caufe  which  generated  this  fpecies  of  ftone  has  been 
exerted  through  a  fpace  of  more  than  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth ;  that  \$i  through  above  eight  hundred 
jquare  miles. 

In  the  9th  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  gives  an  anatyfis  of  the  ha- 
lites, and  an  explanation  of  its  moft  remarkable  properties, 
fromi  the  known  elements  of  which  it  is  compofed.  Its  prin* 
cipai  component  parts  are  iron  in  a  rhetallic  fbte,  combined 
chiefly  with  filicious  and  argillaceous  earths.  From  a  know* 
ledge  of  thefe  elementary  parts  of  the  baialtes,  we  are  fur- 
niihed  with  an  analogy  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  regula* 
rity  of  its  form*  Silicious  earth,  which  is  one  of  its  compo* 
nent  parts,  frequently  afieds  a  regular  figure.  Thus  rock 
chryilal,  which  is  a  pui;e  flinty  earth,  is  commonly  di(jpofed 
in  the  form  of  hexagonal  prifms,  the  denomination  of  fides 
which  chiefly  prevails  among  the  bafaltic  pillars. — Thus  va- 
•ftous  cryflallizattons  are  found  to  take  place  in  the  metal  of 


*  *  Mr.  Pennant  is  much  miftaken  in  his  opinion  that  the  little  ifland 
of  Stafla,  whoie  greatefl  height  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  .eigBt 
feet,  contains  any  objedt  equal  to  the  bold  promontories  of  Bengore. 
—Neither  are  the  befl  fpedmens  of  friars  at  Stafla  at  all  comparable 
to  thofe  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  neatacfs  of  form,  01  fingnlarky 
of  articulation.* 

L  3  glafs- 
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^  clafs-houfcs,  where  the  furnace  has  been  fuffercd  to  cool  gra- 
dually. 

Iron  is  ^^lother  of  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  ba- 
faltes  ;  and  this  metal  is  found  to  cryftallize  in  regular  figures. 
This  is  fometimes  difcoverable  in  the  ores  of  that  metal ;  in 
our  foundries  the  grain  of  caft-iron  prefcnts  a  ftriated  ap- 
.  pearance ;  by  the  operations  of  chymiftry,  regular  cubical 
figures  are  produced,  clearly  afcertaining  this  tendency  toward 
a  peculiar  difpofition  of  iu  parts. 

Indeed,  the  particles  of  every  fubflance  in  nature  appear  to 
pofTefs  private  laws  and  affinities,  whereby  they  proceed  to 
unite  and  to  arrange  themfeives  in  regular  forms*  Thus  faline 
fubftances,  that  have  been  difiblved  in  a  watery  medium,  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  aiFe£l  an  arrangement  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  body.  Thus  bodies,  which  have  difiblved  b^ 
the  medium  of  heat,  when  fuffered  to  cool  equably,  exhibK 
a  peculiar  difpofition  of  parts ;  of  whith  inftances  occur  in  every 
fpecies  of  metal,  in  fulpburs,  and  in  glafs.  Though  cryftah 
have  never  been  produceid  from  any  fimple  fubftance,  preciiely 
anfwering  to  the  articulated  bafalt  pillars,  we  know  that^Ie- 
ments,  which  feparately  form  fpeqific  cryftals,  may,  when 
united,  form  bodies  different  from  either  figure.  Thus  melted 
glafs,  through  which  fcorise  of  iron  are  minced,  are  found  to 
afFe£t  a  columnar  ihape. 

In  the  loth  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  fupport  die 
volcanic  theory  of  the  bafaltes.  Mn  Defmareft,  Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton, and  Mr.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  have  thrown  great  light 
on  this  fubjed.  We  think  our  author's  reafoning,  on  this 
fubje£l,  amoimts  to  proof. 

«  Firft.  The  bafaltes  itfcif  is  efleemed  to  be  nothing  elfe  than 
lava ;  and  its  varieties  are  attributed  entirely  to  accidental  circuro- 
Hances  attending  its  courfe,  or  the  manner  of  its  coding.  In  fappoit 
of  which  opinion,  it  is  afomed,  that  the  bafaltes  agrees  almoft  acca- 
rately  with  lava  in  its  eleinentar/  principles*,  in  its  grain,  in  the  fpe^ 


•  •  This  will  appear  pretty  evident  from  fladng  the  produdb  of  each 
fubftance,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  that  able  chymift.  Sir  Torbcm 
Bergman : 

Bafaltes,  loo  parts.  Lava,  i«o  parts« 

Parts.  Parts. 
Contains  SlHcious  earth          50          Contains  Silicious  earth        49 

Argillacecnts  earth     15  Argillaceous  earth  3$ 

Calcarioas  earth         %  Cakarioos  earth       4. 

Magnefia     «      -     a  Iron     .     •     •-     12 

Iron    r    •    r    •    ^5  — ^ 

— — ^  lOO 
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cles  of  the  foreign  bodies  which  it  inclndet  t>  ukl  in  all  the  diverfi- 
ties  of  itt  texture  %. 

*  Secondly.  The  iron  of  the  bafaltes  h  found  to  be  in  a  metalUe 
Bate,  capable,  of  adinjg  on  the  magneticaL  needle.  The  fame  is  tme 
of  the  iron  contained  in  the  compadt  lava. 

*  Thirdly.  The  bafaltes  pofleues  the  remarkable  prop^xty  of  being 
fuBhltterfi ;  this  property  is  alfo  common  to  the  lava»  and  moft  vol* 
canic  fub^uiees. 

<  Fourthly*  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  (bbltance/iuperindaced  on  the 
original  limefbne  foil  of  the  country,  in  a  llate  of  foftnefs  capable 
cf  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate  confiderably  within  'its  lower  fur- 
face.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  m  lava  is  an  extraneous 
dnafs,  overfpreading  the  adjoining  foil  in  a  fluid  ftate ;  that  it  is  often 
ixM-ne  on  a  limeftone  bafe  ;  or  that  flinu,  .and  x>tfaer  hard  matters,  do 
frequently  penetrate  into  its  fubftance.  In  fliort,  the  drcumftances  of 
agreement  are  fo  numerous,  jind  fo  clear,  as  to  create  a  very  reaibn- 
able  prefumption  that  they  are  one  and  the  fame  fpedes  of  iiib* 
fiance/ 

In  the  nth  letter  our  author  anfwers  the  objeAion»  which 
can  be  made  to  his  theory,  and  further  iUuftrates  and  con-^ 
Srms  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  letters  are  the  produdion  of  an  in- 
genious and  philofophic  pen.  They  wnll  entertain  the  curious 
reader,  and  inftrud  the  learned.  Hamilton  feems  to  be  an 
aufpicious  name  in  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory. 


Art.  n.  Jn  Examinathn  into  ibt  Rights  and  Duties  $f  Jurors ;  vntb 
fiuu  StriSures  on  the  Law  of  Uhets^  By  a  Qentieman  of  thi  Inuirw 
TemfU.    8vo.  2S.  6d.    Whieldon.     1785,  London. 


O' 


|UR  author  holds  a  middle  courfe  l^^w^en  the  writers  for 
the  prerogative,  and  for  the  people.  He  avoids  alike  the 
imputation  of  being  a  favourer  to  republicanifm  or  to  defpo-^ 
tifm.  He  oppofes,  accordingly,  the  claim  of  a  jury  to  decide 
both  concerning  the  law  and  the  h£k.  At  the  lame  lime,  he 
does  not  widi  that  judges  Ihould  be  defpotical.  He  contends, 
nqtwithftanding,  thiat  *^  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution  did  not 
-^^  ordain  that  twehrejudges  Ihould  be  cfaofen,  for  their  learn* 
'^  ing  and  probity,  merely  to  J&eep  ordeh^mong  a  jury,  and 


*  t  Bits  of  limeftone,  flints,  fchod>  cryflals  cf  various  colours,  morr 
iels  of  pure  day,  &c  are  common  to  the  bafaltes,  and  to  lava.*    ^ 

*  I  All  the  varieties  of  textuK  which  take  place  in  lava,  ^m  th^ 
compaa,  dofe-grained  kind^  to  Uie  fpongy  lava,  may  alfo  be  traced 
junong  the  balaites.* 

L  4^  «  lcar» 
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<<  learn  ^^i  law»  in  the  praAice  of  which  their  lives  had  been 
«*  fpent,  from  John  Lilburne  and  Michael  Ravner." 

The  three  great  points  upon  which  our  author  exercifes  his 
legal  and  hiftorical  knowledge,  are  as  follows :  i.  He  con- 
tends, that  a  jury  have  no  original  cognizance  of  the  law. 
a.  He  avers,  that  they  have  no  incidental  power  over  it.  And| 
3.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  jury  fhould  give  a 
verdi^  in  oppoiltion  to  the  court,  in  a  point  of  law,  they  in- 
trude tipon  the  province  of  the  judge ;  determine  a  matter,  in 
Vrhich,  of  themfelves,  they  can  have  no  legal  convi^ioni 
and  incur  the  guilt  of  penury.  Upon  thefc  topics,  it  is  to  b« 
allowed,  that  our  author  difplays  learning  and  ingenuity.  But 
we  muft  confefs,  that  be  has  not  been  able  to  bring  us  over  to 
his  argument. 

As  a  fpeciraen  of  his  manner  and  compofition,  we  (hall  fub- 
mit  to  our  readers  a  few  of  his  obfervations  on  the  fuljed  of 
libels. 

«  It  u  not  matenal/*  faid  Lord  Coke,  in  the  ftar  chamber,  ''  whe* 
«^.  tber.tht  libel  be  tme  or  falfe ;  or  wh^er  the  party ,  againft  whom 
•*  it  is  made,  be  of  good  or  bad  fame."  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  Kiiig's- 
Bcndv  improves  on  t)ie  idea.  *<  It  is  far  from  being  a  juftificatioii,** 
jiljfs  he,  **  of  a  libel,  diat  the  contenU  thereof  are  trae,  or  that  tho 
**  pcrfop,  v^n  whom  it  is  made,  has  a  bad  reputation,  fmce  the 
'<  greater  appearance  of  truth  there  is  in  aoy  malicious  inve^bive,  tk& 
f^  more  provoking  it  is  •*'• 

.  ^  This  pofitien  tnvohres  moft  abford,  as  well  as  unjuft,  confe- 
quences.  Suppofe  a  man  cpnvided  of  perjury.  If  A.  hsA,  nnfocta* 
siately  pnblilhcd  this  circumftance,  whether  in  defence  of  his  own 
chara^r,  agaiaft  an  onjuft  attack,  or  in  vindication  of  his  condnft 
towards  fnch  a  mifcreant,  or  in  order  to  caudon  the  onwary  ftranger 
againft  his  bafe  prindtles  and  defigns,  he  would  be  t«dd,  by  the  a£- 
fertors  of  this  abinrd  codrine,  that  the  truth  of  his  libel  enhanced 
its  criminality,  and  be  fentenced  to  pay  fuch  a  fine,  and  fuch  other 
corporaV  pomihment,  as  the  judges,  in  their  ^fcrttim^  ihould  think 
£t.  Although  (iich  enormities  aye  not  yet  pradifed,  ftill,  according 
to  the  pofinon  alluded  to,  diey  may  be  daily  committtd  under  the 
fandion  of  the  law.  The  exerafe  of  any  power,  however  moderate,* 
is  a  very  weak  foundatioa  upon  which  to  reft  ^  claim  to  that  power, 
Sf  it  be  inimical  to  jniUce  and  liborty.  Mabu  mfus  aboIinAu  i/t.  If 
it  be  unfound  doarine.  Sir  William  Blackiftone  cells  ns  that  it  may  be 
rejeded,  againft  the  authority  of  a  precedent  f :  if  it  be  not  law, 
it  ought  not  to  he  allowed. 

*  The  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  form  the  only  foundation  of  the  nght  of  a^  man,  or 
body  of  men,  to  punifli  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  puniflunent  di* 

f  Plac.  Coron.  u  194*  f  Comment,  b,  L  p.  71. 
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fefted  to  any  other  -new,  or  tendkig  to  any  ether  end,  is  tyranny^ 
This  rieht  is  exercifcd  to  its  proper  porpofe,  when  a  perjuror,  or  jt 
falfe  and  malicious  libeller,  is  pilloried.  The  infamy,  which  fetch  a 
ponifliment  draws  opon  the  culprit ^s  credit  and  chara^er,  is  the  objed 
for  which  it  is  infiiAed  ;  that  others  may  be  thereby  intimidated  from 
the  commiflion  of  the  like  offences :  tor  certainly  the  fitting  in  tho 
pillory  would,  of  idelf,  hardly  be  a  fufficlent  curb  on  the  malevolei^ce  ' 
of  a  man,  far  above  the  extreme  of  vice.  The  pui^ifhment  confifts^ 
then,  in  ^e  public  infamy.  Bat,  by  the  modern  do6lrine>  if  a  per-* 
jbo  &all  proclaim  to  the  world  this  paniihment,  which  confills  in  itr 
very  BOtoriety,  as  the  greater  appearance  of  truth  increafes  its  proTO- 
cation>  this,  which  refts  upon  the  indifputable  verity  of  a  recordt 
muft  be  more  provoking  tjian  any  other  whatfoever.  By  this  fame 
modern  doflnne,  the  judge  ihall  be  obliged  to  tell  a  libelled  plaintiff 
in  a  civil  fuit,  **  the  truth  only  has  been  fpoken  of  you ;  you  de« 
*^  ierved  it ;  and  if  yo«  fuffer,  it  is  dammm  abfyue  injuria  %  and  yon 
<*  are  entitled  to  no  redrefs  :**  and  to  tell  a  profecutor  of  a  aiminal 
accufatTon,  under  exad'ly  fimilar  circnmftances,  who  feeks,  in  a  vin- 
didive  poaifhment,  to  involve  in  ruin  the  enemy  of  his  vices,  **  wd 
^  will  ieed  your  revenge ;  the  laws  have  been  infulted  in  the  puni(h« 
«<  meat  of  a  malefa^r)  and  the  priibner  fiiall  fofiei*  all  the  rigour 
•*  of  their  fevcrity," 

'  Is  this  ooniiftent  with  the  prin^ples  of  equity  ;  tbat  the  vidous, 
the  proftitute*  the  infamous,  though  they  (hall  not  have  the  fame  pri<p 
▼ate  remedy  for  an  a^  by  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  are 
not  injured,  fball  yet  Iavc  the  fame  power  ot  drawing  down  the  ven- 
geance of  public  punifhment,  that  tne  virtuous  and  jufl  fhall  poflefg 
for  the  feverefl  injury  that  can  be  ofilared  to  him  ?  Or,  is  it  poHtic, 
that  the  hifiorian^s  pen  (hall  tremble  beneath  the  inquifitor^s  rod  ? 
and  vice  and  virtue,  the  patriot  and  the  traitor,  a  Chartres  *  and 
a  Satile,  (hall  be  handed  down  to  pofterity*  with  equal  honour^  xm*^ 
diftiognilhed  by  the  plaudit  of  gratitude,  or  the  cenfure  of  juftice,  be- 
caufe,  *'  though  a  private  man  or  magiftrate  be  dead  at  the  time  of 
'*  flaking  the  libel,  yet  it  ftirs  up  others,  of  his  family  and  blood, 
•*  to  revenue  and  break  the  peace  t?" 

*  This,  indeed,  fome  ages  ago,  was  a  very  profitable  do£bine  to 
the  crown ;  and  might,  therefore^  be  reafonably  expected  from  the 
court  of  ftar  chamber,  or  any  other  court,  whofe  jjudges  were,  in  ge* 
neral,  likely  to  be  exaked  for  their  corrupt  fubferviency  to  the  will 
of  the  prince,  and  to  be  continued  only  as  long  as  they  tendered 
the  fame  implicit  obedience  to  his  mandates.  It  was  not  very  fur- 
prifing,  too,  when  the  fines  and  amerciaments  of  the  courts  of  ju(Uce 
formed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  crown  revenues,  that  the  miniflers 
of  the  prince  were  not  very  delicate  of  the  juftice  with  which  they 
were  impofed  upon  the  weidthy  and  the  powerful  %• 


*  Celebrated  by  Arbuthnot's  epitaph. 

+  Hawkins,  P.  C.  i.  195.    5  Co.  125.  a. 
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*  But  tWe  caofes  have  long  ceafed  to  exift.  The  prince  is  endowel 
KTith  a  pacrimonx,  fufHcient,  at  lead,  to  prefervc  him  from  praAifiii^ 
extortion.  His  judges  are  no  longer  the  minillers  of  arbitrary  power ; 
they  are  the  independent  depofuaries  of  laws,  certain,  equal,  and  per- 
manent. Pity  that  there  (hould  exift  even  one  cafe,  ^hick  affords  aa 
.  exception  to  the  flridtncfs  that  guides  their  judgn«nts  I 
^  *  In  i'upport  of  this  new  doctrine,  it  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
terms,  <*  malicioufly,  falfely,  fcandalouily/*  are  words  of  coarfe, 
tantamount  to  the  **  moved  and  icdoced  by  the  infUgation  of  the 
**  devil,*^  in  indidments  for  nwrder.  But  the  compariiiMi  will  not 
liold.  It  is  a  matter  of  perfedl  indifference,  whether  the  deWi  infti- 
^ated  the  murder  or  not  i  and,  though  I  do  not  remember  any  cafe 
in  Avhich  it  has  been  determined  that  an  indictment  (hall  not  be 
quaihed  for  the  want  of  thofe  words,  it  may  be  very  fairly  affumed^ 
that,  if  the  queftion  came  to  be  agiuted,  they  would  be  judged  to  be 
immaterial  ;  for  it  has  been  determined,  that  certain  other  words,  of 
at  leail  equal  import,  may  be  omitted,  without  vitiating  an  indict- 
ment. The  perfon  murdered  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  peace  of  God, 
and  of  the  lord  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  :  but  it  bath  been 
adjudged,  that  the  words  are  not  efTential  in  an  indidUnent  for  mur«> 
der,  for  diey  are  not  of  the  fubftancc ;  and,  perhaps*  the  troth  was, 
that  the  party  was,  at  the  time,  bceaking  the  peace  *•* 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  journal,  if  we 
Ibould  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  rights  of  jurors*  We 
may,  however,  he  permttted  «•  cj^preTs  our  furprife,  that  any 
doubts  fhould  yet  remain  upon  a  fubjed  which  has  been  fo 
amply  and  fo  repeatedly  handled,  by  lawyers,  politicians,  an- 
tiquaries, and  divines.  Moft  certain,  notwithftanding,  it  i3» 
that  this  is  a  field  where  fome  fuperlative  and  penetrating  ge- 
nius is  ftill  to  acquire  the  moft  honourable  laurels«^ 

s 

Art.  hi.    Yi^i  Mutual  Dec^pHov,  «  Comedy ;  aj  ii  nvm  ferformid  ai 
the  ^heUtn-Royalf  Dublin.    DiJly,     1785,  London. 


I 


N  this  play,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  EngJifh  comedies,  there 
are  two  plots.  The  nrft,  as  the  author  confeffes,  is  taken 
from  **  Le  Jeu  de  T Amour  et  du  Hazard^**  in  the  Theatre  Italien  j 
in  which  there  is  a  quadruple  exchange  of  chara£ters,  be- 
tween miftrefs  and  maid,  mader  and  man«  The  underplot, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  offspring  of  his  own  imagbation ;  and  he 
ftates  a  claim  to  originality  from  it^  which  we  cannot  allow  i 
for  the  chara6lers  are  common,  and  the  incidents  trite.  The 
two  plots  have  no  more  connexion  with  one  another,  than 


f  4  Co*  41.    2  Hawk.  PL  Coiion«  p«  233, 
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the  af&ifs  of  the  Englifi  minijhy  with  thofe  of  the  Regencf  tf 
Hanover.  ^ 

If  the  tafte,  or  rather  appetite^  of  an  Englifh  and  Iriih  au« 
dience  requires  a  large  portion  of  theatrical  entertainment  for 
an  evening  meal>  it  would  be  more  elegant,  as  well  as  palat- 
able, when  ferved  up  in  two  feparate  courfes,  than  fet  on  the 
table  at  once,  with  diforderly  and  difgufting  profufion.  Two 
tragedies  or  comedies  would  pleafe  us  better  in  fucceffion* 
than  when  confufed  and  huddled  together  in  one  monftrous 
mafs  :  and  this  role  we  recommend  to  the  obfervance  of  our 
dramatic  poets,  in  all  time  coming. 

The  comedy  before  us  has  little,  with  regard  to  fable,  cha-- 
rafter,  or  manners,  to  recommend  it  to  notioe.  The  ftile 
is  forced,  barbarous,  and  ungrammatical ;  and  by  no  means 
the  ftile  of  converfation.     The  following  is  a  fpecimen, 

*  Sir  Hariy.  Has  our  bright  Dorthera  flar»  at  length,  moved  from 
its  fiatioiiary  diftance,  revolving  nearer  us,  to  beam  its  brilliant  and 
benign  influence  on  the  foutb,  to  enlighten  me,  and  fhine  a  conilei* 
lation  in  the  hemifphere  of  oar  metropolis  !■ 

CmoUnt,  Jf  this  flaming  comphment  is  defigned  for  me.  Sir 
Hariy,  I  aiTure  yoo  it  is  thrown  away,  and  inach  more  than  I  de« 
ierve ;  as  it  was  neither  to  planet-ftrike  you,  or  make  an  illumination 
in  the  city,  that  I  came  to  it ;  for  J  (hall  beam  very  little  abroad. 

Sir  Harly,  Come,  come,  Mifs  Belgrade,  this  forma],  icy  lan« 
goaee  is  not  congenial  to  the  warm  regions  of  London ;  we*U 

not  let  yon  be  enveloped  and  concealed  in  a  cloud,  hiding  yoar  lulh-e 
from  us  with  ail  the  prudery  of  a  Lady  Grace;  ihall  we,  Miia 

MeanweU?* 

Sir  Harly  Paramour  is,  indeed,  reprefented  as  a  member  of 
parliament';  but  there  was  no  occafion  for  fo  much  brilliancy 
of  figure^  on  this  occafion,  as  he  was  only  talking  to  his  mif^ 
treji^  and  not  making  a  fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But 
the  wittieji  and  moil  laboured  fcene  of  the  whole  is,  when  the 
aforefaid  Sir  Harly  Paramour  was  at  Madame  Bordelle's  lodg* 
ing  (to  which  he  wanted  to  convey  his  miftrefs,  but  being 
deteded  bv  the  father,  who  came  all  the  way  from  India,  in 
the  critical  moment)  attempted  to  make  his  efcape,  difguifed 
in  womens  clothes,  from  a  clofet  window  ;  but,  being  fuf* 

Ended  by  the  train  of  the  gown,  was  caught  in  the  attempt : 
Jgrade  the  father,  Blenheim  the  honourable  lover,  and 
Madam  Bordelle  the  bawd^  appearing  at  an  oppofite  win* 
dow  laughing, 

*  Sir  Harly.  Help  \  bdp !  help  \  do,  Madame  Bordelle,  order  fome 
of  your  damnM  raicals  to  affift  me. 

Blot,  What !  for  running  off  with  her  clothes,  and  making  a  wo-* 
ffun  of  yoorfelf  ? 

Belg*  O !  the  gods  of  old  always  intrigued  in  difguife,yon  know ! 

Blen^ 
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Bliit*  And  h<»  that  lai  the  heart  of  a  woman  ihoald  always  a|^)car 
Hke  ODe. 

SirHarfy.   Doy  dear  Madame  Bordelle. 

B/en,    O  no,  he's  a  capital  fign-poft,  and  might  have  anfwered  for 
a  golden  fleece»  had  chance  fuipended  hhn  by  the  middle ! 

Blen,  But  he  is  better  as  he  is-r- — for  a  battered  rake,  you  know, 
ih  the  £ttell  emblem  for  a  brothel  like  this. 

Be/g,  Aye,  and  if  Madame  Borddle  was  hung  next  him  as  a 
companion — what  a  pair  of  fpedlacles  they  would  make! 

(Both  laugh,) 

Sif'Harfy,  Curie  my  unhicky  fate ?*■  ■  ■-  Dd  etii  mc  down»  pray  I 

B/en.  What !  would  you  make  hangmen  of  us  ? 
.    Bi/g^  We  ihould  be  very  bad  ones,  indeed,  if  we  took  you  down  bt* 
Jbre  your  execution.— ^^c/;^  Luigk)' 

Sir  Har/y,  Til  be  the  laoghing-ftock  of  all  paffengeis  — ^  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  as  long  as  1  live. 

B/en.  No ;  they  will  only  call  you  the  enchanted  knight^  or  maca- 
roni in  tribulation  f 

Se/g.  Or,  perhaps,  fay — ^yon  were  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  or 
Ibufed  in  claret,  and  fo  hung  yourfdf  up  to  dry. 

Both.    Hah  !  hah  !  hah  ! 

BJen,  Suppofe  you  plead  yomr  privilege— and  get  a  haieas  corpus  to 
temovc  the  body. 

•    M.  Bore!.  O,  raon  Dkn !  vat  bufineft  have  de  corffe  htrt  \  — — furc 
yOQ  be  not  going  to  kill  de  h^  in  my  honfe  \ 

Be/g,  Hah  t  hah  !  hah  f — No,  never  fear—^he  will  live  to  pnniih 
liimfclf,  if  he  furvives  the  fiiame  of  it. 

Bkn,  We  have  plagued  htm  foffidently  — *-»  fo,  Madame  Bordelle, 
order  as  a  ladder.. 

(Sir  Harly^  in  firuggling^  breaks  doniun^  and  falls  into  the  fireot,) 

Be/g.  He  has  fav^d  us  the  trouble-^'*  for  down  drops  the  gallant, 
gay  Lothario." 

Sir  Har/y,  I  have  had  a  hard  fall  of  it ;  but  all  is  fafe— «nd  now» 
legs  do  your  duty. — (Runs  offl) 

BJen.  But  he  (hall  not  efcape  me  this  way.* 

Notwithflanding  the  brightnefi  of  all  this  wit,  (bme  of  it  is 
borrowed.  "  Wliat  a  pair  of  fpe<^acles  they  would  make!" 
is  taken  from  a  well-known  ftory  of  two  thieves,  who  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  After  the  firft  was  turned  over, 
the  other  thus  harrangued  the  audience :  '*  You  fee  my 
**  companion  fwinging,  and  that  is  a  fad  fpeflacle ;  you  will 
*'  foon  fee  me  fwinging,  and  that  will  be—  a  pair  offpeifac/es.^ 
But  here,  as  in  mod  cafes,  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  loft 
in  the  imitation.  Engliih  comedy  has  been  often  and  much 
indebted  to  the  jefts  of  Ben  Johnfon,  Joe  Millar,  and  other 
great  wits,  as  well  as  to  WagilafFc's  Dialogues  on  Polite  Con- 
irerfation  ^  but  this  is  the  firft  inftance  we  recoiled  of  any  au- 
thor who  has  attempted  tojiea/  from  Tyburn. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate,  that  communicating  the  vis  comica 
%f}  kelaud  made  no  part  of  Mr«  Ordc's  propofiuons. 
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AkT.  IV.  PImn  Sermons  en  Pra^cal  SmBjeSs,  hy  the  lati  Mr.  Ti$mM9 
G9rdon^  Mimjier  9/ tb€  Go^l  at  Sftymotb.^  8vo.  2  vols.  ios.  boanlt, 
CadclJ»  London. 

li^R.  Thomas  Gordon,  the  worthy  author  of  thefe  (ennonSf 
•^  •*'  was  diftinguiflicd  by  his  zeal  for  liberty,  Sini  a  regard  to 
the  rights  of  mankind.  Tbefe,  in  him,  were  not  the  feeble 
fentiments  which  glow  only  in  the  cloTet,  and  evaporate  in 
fpcculation.  His  zealous  attachment  to  government^  in  tht 
year  174(59  and  the  decided  part  which  he  took,  when  religioa 
and  lil^y  were  in  danger,  made  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the 
rebels,  that  he  reiblved  to  join  the  Duke  of  Cun^berlaad't 
army;  and^e  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

ihe  fame  liberal  and  independent  fpirit  followed  him  into 
retirement,  and  marked  his  ecclefiaftical  life.  Though  he  Con^ 
formed  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  hit 
notions  of  church  government  were  fomewhat  fingular.  Tbeiii 
he  exprefied  in  an  excellent  Treatife,  which  he  publifhed  in  the 
year  1776,  which  he  called  An  Inquiry  into  the  Powers  $f  EccU» 
fiafila^  on  the  Principles  of  Scripture  and  Rea/on,  *  There  he 
ftrongly  aflerts  the  facred  rights  of  coafcience  and  of  private 
judgment,  and  defends  them  with  a  fervour  an(f  force  wbid& 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  rational  Chriftians.  During  the 
intervals  that  he  could  fpare,  from  the  duties  of  his  minifterial 
fundioH,  he  compofed  a  variety  of  Eflays  on  morality,  politics, 
agriculture,  and  criticifm,  many  of  which  appeared  in  apeiiodi-- 
cal  paper  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  iignature  of  Urban  us. 

The  fermons  are  of  the  plain  and  pra£lical  kind.  The 
modeft  author  makes  no  pretence  to  new  discoveries  in  theo* 
logy,  to  refinement  of  reafoning  or  embellifhment  of  compo* 
fition.  He  delivers  what  he  reckons  the  do(^rincs  of  the  gofpel 
in  their  native  fimplicity ;  adapts  his  inAru£tions  to  the  different 
characters  of  men  ;  and  endeavours  to  recommend  and  enforce 
vital  religion,  flript  of  every  human  addition.  The  followinn^ 
pafiage  in  thefermon  on  Tpe  True  Import  of  Goodnefs  fetms  tc» 
give  a  picture  of  the  author's  heart,  and  will  be  acceptable  to 
every  ferious  reader. 

( I .)  This  divine  principle,  where  it  hath  arrived  at  any  coniiftence, 
is  accompanied  wich  the  ihied  and  moll  pleaEng  of  all  feelings.  It 
is  accompanied  with  a  ferenity  and  compol'ure  of  foul  which  can  arife 
^m  no  other  foorce.  It  enables  one  to  pofledi  his  whole  foal  and 
enjoy  himfelf.  And  in  this  happy  fituacion  one .  is  not  eafily  ruffled, 
is  feldom  provoked.  In  quarrelling  with  the  world,  it  would  be  of- 
ten found,  if  we  would  learch  deeper  than  preleot  appearance,  tha| 
at  bottom  we  are  qaarrelling  with  ourfelves.  The  ground-work,  th^ 
inHammable  matter,  lies  within,  and  the  leaft  fpark  kindles  it.  Fo^to 

*  This  Inquiry  is  fold  by  Mr.  Murray,  No«  32^  Flee^ftreet^  Loa« 
don«    Svo.  boards.  4s. 
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one  fdf-fatjiafiecl,  that  can  converfe  with  his  Creator,  as  the  fbnrce  of 
being  and  happinefs,  and  with  himfelf  as  a  dependent  ac£0Qntab& 
creature,  and  as  a  finful  and  entity  creature  withhis  Redeemer  and  In- 
terceflbr — ^looking  with  humhie  hope  to  his  all -atoning  perfed  work, 
;is  the  aldne  gi^ound  of  his  acceptance ;  all  nature  aroi^nd  looks  gaf 
and  fmiles  ;  the  faireft  fide  of  things  preients  itfelf ;  nor  is  he  greatly; 
moved  in  drcumfiances,  where  the  r^ftlefs*  fclf-troubledy  rankled 
mind  would  ftorm,  rage,  and  difcharge  all  its  fpleen  and  fury.— Hence 
arife  two  coniiderations  of  great  importance  to  our  own  peace  amit 
fecurity,  and  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  fociety. 

^  This  divine  principle  will,  on  the  one  hand,  fit  as  admirably  to  be 
members  of  civil  community.  It  will  difpofe  us  to  be  quiet,  obliging^ 
nfefuL  It  will  prompt  to  every  duty  which  juftice  conld  demand,  or 
humanity  fuggeft ;— ^which  religion,  in  her  divined  form,  infpires  and 
didates.  The  good  man  ftudies  to  be  a  living  pidure  of  Charity. — 
*<  He  fuffers  long,  and  is  kind}  he  vaunteth  not  himfelf,  he  is  not 
puffed  up;  doth  not  behave  himfelf  unfeemly,  feeketh  not  his  own,  is 
not  eafily  provoked,  thtnketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ;  heareth  all  things,  belie ve:h  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things  " — And  who  would  harm  fo  amiable, 
fo  divine  a  charader  I 

*  It  will  prevent,  on  the  other  hand,  that  indifcreet  and  aiTuming 
fpirit  which  mars  the  peace  of  religious  community,  and  inflames 
one  denomination  againft  another.  It  wilL  preferve  from,  or  foften, 
,that  intemperate  and  fiery  zeal,  which,  under  the  baft  pretence  of  love 
to  the  truth,  imbitters  the  pallions  of  men— producing  often  a  brutal 
fiercenefs,  equally  defbmdive  to  public  and  private  happinefs,  to  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  confdence. — The  belief  of  the  tru^  and  the 
love  of  the  truth  are  infeparable  ;  but  the  love  of  the  truth,  however 
iincere  or  fervent,  is  a  thing  totally  different  from  thefe  prejudices, 
an4  that  refcntment,  which  often  too  plainly  appears  againft  thoie  who, 
cannot  believe  and  think  as  we  do.  Goodnefs  of  heart  will  ever  lead 
to  ad  with  modefty  and  deference,  and  to  judge  with  moderation 
and  lenity,— If  we  have  been  happily  direded  to  the  paths  of  truth, 
while  others  wander  in  the  maze  of  darknefs  and  error,  it  is  our  duty, 
indeed,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  them  by  every  friendly,  gentle,  ratio- 
nal means  in  our  power ;  to  pity  them,  and  pray  for  them*— a  truly 
good  man  would  perhaps  drop  a  tear  over  them ;  but  to  proceed  to 
violence,  or  to  dare  to  fandify  the  moil  baneful  paifions  that  difgrace 
humanity,  uhder  the  facred  name  of  zeal  for  religion,  his  heart  for- 
bids him — a  divine  ini]^uh'e  reftrains  him.  Goodnefs  of  heart,  in  its 
genuine  and  proper  (enfe,  therefore,  is  the  only  permanent  fecurity 
againft  this  moil  dreadft^l  of  all  terrelitriai  evils — religious  perfecutionf 

(a.)  There  is  a  majeft)'  in  real  goodnefs  that  (Irikes  with  veneration, 
and  overawes  tbt  coofciences  of  wicked  men*  and  makes  them,  as  ic 

I  were,  kow  before  it.  Hardly  is  any  man  fo  abandoned — where  fpi- 
ritual  oihrpatien,  originating  from  ambitious  and  interelled  views^ 
fiath  not  rendered  the  mind  dead  to  every  moral  feeling ;  hath  no& 
worn  out  jpvery  fenfibility,  and  erafed  every  trace  of  humanity — as 
not  to  adsiire,  as  not  to  envy  the  amiable,  the  bleiTed  charades 
which 'the  divtnt  gtaccs  adorn,  however  little  difpofed  to  follow  the 

'  ikMI  tOff.    Goodr.c:i>  therefore,  where  it  is  |iot  itfelf  a  principle  in 
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the  lleart  of  the  beholder,  coniUtiitet  a  moral  leftraint  in  the  minda 
of  others,  aod  proves  as  a  mound  aroond  its  p48eilbr  :  I  do  notfajr 
Impregnable ;  bat,  next  to  the  power  of  repelling  every  injury,  it  is 
the  beft  and  mod  permanent  fecurity.  Ai^d  however  bad  men  may 
a^,  impelled  by  their  paffions,'  good  men  have  the  feeret  verdiA  of 
the  coniciences  of  thefe  very  men  in  their  fiivoor.  They  may  expreik 
their  difguil  or  their  fpleen,  the^  may  difcover  more  injurious  marks 
ftill  of  their  difpleafure ;  but,  if  they  liften  but  for  a  moment,  therd 
is  fomething  within  them  that  will  whifper  in  their  ears  the  true  cauie 
of  alt  this. — That  the  condud  and  virtues  of  d»e  gjood  man  ret>roiicli 
them,  and,  in  fpke  of  themfelves,  throw  an  alloy  into  their  own  eilir 
mate  of  themfelves,  and  into  the  lap  of  ail  their  pleafures/  * 

lAx.  Garden's  theological  opinions  are  Calviniflical,  or 
what  are  comnsonly  called  orthodox;  but  even  his  fpeculative 
ilifcourfes  have  a  moral  tendencyy  and  are  favourable  to  vir« 
iue.  He  does  not  belong  to  that  fanatical  fraternity,  who 
think  they  pleafe  their  Maker  by  renouncing  their  reaf<)n,  and 
exalt  revealed  religion  by  undermining  natural.  He  is  aChrif- 
tian  and  a  moral  ift,  and  addreflfes  the  heart  as  well  as  the  nn^ 
derftanding.  Readers  of  fennons  are  chieflv  found  in  the 
middle  fiations  of  life,  and  to  fuch  this  colJedlion  will  be.  of 
iignal  fervice.  The  author  was  induced  to  publifli  them  from 
an  impreJIion  on  his  mind,  that  they  would  be  ufeful  ;  and  the 
Sincerity  of  bis  piety,  and  the;  fervour  of  his  goodnefs,  cannot 
fail  to  make  the  beft  impreflions  on  others. 


A  R  T  •  V.  7 he  Works  of  Mr.  Cheva/ier  de  Florian,  7ranJlated^from  tht 
loft  Paris  Edition ^  by  Mr,  Rohinjon.  Two  volumes  i  zmo.  5&.  few^d. 
Becket.     London,  1786. 

n^HE  firft  of  thefe  volumes  contains  a  tranflation  of  GaJate^^ 
^  a  paftoral  romance ;  to  which  is  prefixed  ,an  introdu<^oryr 
eflay  on  that  fpecies  of  compofition,  addreiTed  to  Mils  Thur-* 
low.  Paftorai  romance  is,  in' our  language,  a  new  species  of 
writing.  Italy  gave  birth  to  it,  and  is  ftill  without  a  rival 
in  that  branch  of.  literature.  Taffo*s  Ammta  is  ftili  the  firft 
of  paftorai  produdions.  His  imitators  have  not  been  to  h^ippy; 
1i*he  delight  of  the  Italians  is  to  ftart  an  image  hidden  in  fomn 
remote  region  of  fancy ;  to  prefent  it  in  a  variety  of  forms  j 
and  to  fubfiitute  wit  and  fancy  for  paffion  and  nature.  Not 
all  the  wit  of  Guarini,  the  prettlnefs  of  Bonarelli,  or  the 
JUiftre  of  Marino,  can  vie  with  the  flmple  beauties  of  Geilher. 
A  German  writes  as  he  feels;  the  heart  finds  a  language  for 
ftfelf  i  a  language  eafy  and  expreiSve,  without  the  aid  of  art. 
The  Germans  are  oyr  mafters  in  rural  harmony  s  ,ajici  have 
c^ed  off  the  palm  of  paftorai  poetry,  -      ^^jjpy^-^-^- 
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The  rules  of  this  fpccies  af  compofition  tre  juiHy  collcetved^ 
itod  happily  exprcfTed,  by  Mr.  Robinfon. 

*  Paftoral  romance  Hands  in  the  fame  degree  of  affinity  to  the  fimpli 
cdogne,  as  epic  poetry  does  to  dramatic  dialogue.  Each  ihould  di- 
itin&y  form  one  complete  whole.  However  interTperfed  with  epi- 
sodes, or  chequered  with  ornaments*  ftill  there  (hould  be  held  out  one 
principal  and  main  obje£l  throughout  the  work.  The  extent  of  the 
lubjea  is  of  no  conilderation  in  this  rule;  that  Nature  herfelf  feems  to 
point  out  to  us ;  for  tragedy  has  its  aim  as  well  as  epopee ;  and 
while  a  ihepherd  chants  over  his  reed,  there  may  be  as  much  pre-con* 
ceived  purport  in  his  fQog»  as  if  it  made  up  a  ftory  of  fome 
volumes. 

*  'the  fame  rules^  theiiy  with  Regard  to  unity  of  time,'  place,  and 
•Gtion,  which  are  applicable  to  the  drama  and  epopee,  hold  good  ia 
jefpedof  paftonU  romance.  The  fcene  akme  coniHtutes  the  difier* 
ence;  but  this  ^Vcs  rife  to  variety  of  imagety ;  and  hence,  like  Ter« 
ficoloured  flowen,  blowing  firom  the  lame  flem,  epopee  and  paftoral 
romance  (hoot  from  die  intricacy  of  fituations  in  which  a  great  and 
good  charadter  b  placed. 

*  However,  as  paftoral  romance  reaches  not  the  dignity  of  epopee^ 
ibme  allowances  muft  be  made  relative  to  the  unides. 

<  A  hero  is  eenerally  given  one  year  to  complete  the  godlike  work 
he  has  undertaken  in  an  epic  ftory.  The  drama,  overawed,  by  pro^ 
bability,  gives  but  a  few  hours,  ftriftlv  fpeaking;  but  paftoral  ro^ 
mance,  participating  of  the  nature  of  both,  without  the  importatict 
of  either,  may  widen  or  contrad  the  circle  of  dun^Ai  as  the  con^ 
comitant  circumftances  flow  more  or  lefs  finom  ^e  advenures  of  un« 
bounded  fancy,  or  the  ftill  icenery  of  doaeftic  U§^ , 

<  Romance,  in  its  own  nature,  feems  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
heroic  biography :  but  when  the  epithet  paftoral  Is  joined  to  it,  k 
leftens  diftance,  fetters  tin>e,  clips  the  wings  of  fancy,  and  gives  up 
the  reins  to  the  more  unifbrm  walk  of  Nature.  If  Abel,  Thirza^ 
Mehala^  and  Cain,  were  not  fhepherds  and  ftiepherdeftes,  the  death 
o£  one  brother  by  another,  the  firft  murderer,  and  the  firft  blood  di6 
earth  e>r  drank,  might  have  fpmng  fbith  into  the  fields  of  £uicy, 
bloiibmed  into  adventures  of  the  deepeft  Ayt^  and  pomppufly  increafed 
ia  duration  of  time,  and  expanfioiv  of  place. 

*  Paftoral  romance,  then,  with  regard  to  unity  of  time,  ftands  be- 
twixt epopee  and  the  drama,  neither  fo  unbounded  as  the  laft,  nor  fo 
diffufe  as  the  former. 

*  The  unity  of  place  is  determined  by  the  name  itfelf.  Tho 
fcenery  mult  be  rural ;  and,  as  the  cares,  concerns,  and  undertake 
ings  of  fwains  feldom  fpread  bevond  the  umbrage  of  their  own  groves^ 
or  the  banks  of  their  own  rivulets,  fo  the  whole  of  a  paftoral  event 
may  Be  crowned  within  the  limits  of  one  manor,  or  even  one  village. 
The  fubjeft  itfelf,  by  giving  greater  fcope  to  fancy,  requires  le&  of 
p!ace  \  tor  a  fairy  or  dryad  can  do  more  within  the  magic  ring  of  a 
hillock,  or  the  faered  bark  of  an  old  oak,  than  heroes  on  wkie  extendi 
ing  plains,  or  the  boandlefs  ocean.* 

■       TH 
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Th^  focood  volume  confifts  of  charaderiflic  talcs ;  in  which 
Uit  charader  and  manners  of  die  Germans^  the  Spaniards,  tho 
Portugueze,  the  French,  and  the  Perliawis,  arc  reprcfcnted  11% 
a  variety  of  adventures,  and  delineated  with  propriety  and  ele- 
gance. The  following  extra<a  from  the  German  tale  Will 
give  a  fpecimen  of  the  Chevalier  de  Florian^s  manner,  and 
<)f  his  talent  for  defcrtption. 

*  One  evening,  having  palTed  the  day  io  reaping)  the  good  old 
Peter,  Thereia,  and  his  family,  featcd  on  the  turf,  were  iodalginff 
themfelves  at  their  own  door.  They  were  loft  in  contempladon  ox 
thofe  fweet  fummcr  nights,  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  never  know. 
•*  Obfcrve,'*  faid  the  old  man,  "  how  that  beantiful  flty  is  befpriiiklcd 
with  flafs,  ibme  of  which,  falling  from  the  heavetis,  leave  behind 
theiH  a  long  train  of  fire  The  moon,  hid  behind  thefe  poplars,  gives 
ns  a  pale  and  trembling -light,  which  tinges  every  objed  with  an  oni* 
form  and  foft  fplendour.  The  breeze  is  hn(hed ;  the  tree  (bems  to 
refpe^  the  fle«p  of  its  feathpred  inhabiunt.  The  linnet  and  th6 
tluraOi  deep  with  their  heads  beneath  their  wings.  The  ring.dovd 
and  her  mate  repofe  amidft  their  yoang,  which  have  yet  no  other  co- 
vering, or  feathers,  than  thofe  of  their  mother.  '  Nodiing  intermpis 
this  deep  iilence,  bat  that  plaintive  and  dtftant  fcretm,  which,  at 
eoual  intervals,  ftrikes  >Mir  ears  2  it  is  the  cry  of  the  owl,  the  emblem 
of  the  wicked.  They  watch  while  others  r^ )  their  complaints  are 
ii^ceflant ;  and  they  dread  the  light  of  heaven.  My  dearcft  children, 
be  abvays  good,  and  yoa'li  be  always  happy.  Siirty  lone  years 
have  your  mother  and  I  ei^oyed  a  happy  eraeqnillity.  Go4  grant 
that  none  of  you  nuy  ever  purchafe  it  fo  diearly.** 

TTiefe  tales  are  well  known,  and  defervedly  eftfeemcd,  at 
Paris.  The  tranflation,  notwithftanding,  or  fome  quaint 
phrafes,  is  executed  with  fidelity  and  (^irit.  Thofe  readers 
who  have  a  taft^  for  the  fimple  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
artlefs  exprelEons  of  pallion,  will  here  meet  with  entertain^. 
tnent. 


Art.  VI.  DefultBry  RgJUaiims  on  Police :  nuntb  an  EJJetf  on  the  Means  of 
Prtveniing  Crimes^  and  Amending  Criminak.  By  fTMani  B/izardp 
F*  S.  A,  SurgeoM  of  the  Hoaourahle  Artillery  Cot/^dhty^  ^c.  Svo*  as* 
DUly,  1785. 

MR.  Blizard  appears  to  have  fome  merit  in  the  exertions  ht 
has  made  in  behalf  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis* 
He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  London  Military  Foot  Affo- 
ctation  ;  and  his  pamphlet  is  partly  employed  in  commemorat- 
ing his  own  merits,  and  thofe  of  his  coadjutors.  Wc  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  of  probity  and  good  fenfc,  and  we  fliould  not 
be  difpofcd  to  refufe  him  out  vote  as  a  member  of  a  council  of 
police.  But  whatever  be  his  merits  as  a  man,  and  A  citizen, 
Enc.Rbv.  Vol. VL  March  1786.  M  they 
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Acy  come  difguifed  to  us  in  his  capacity  as  an  author,  hj  a. 
frippery  and  affedlation,  which  have  feldon  been  equalled* 
When  a  man  vaiteS  in  this  ftile,  he  unfortunately  deteSs  for 
us,  the  principle  of  the  whole  of  his  charaSer,  and  we  cannot 
but  pcrceivey  that  the  mafs  of  his  virtues  are  dilated  by  a 
fpirit  of  vanity  and  o/lentation.  Thefe  features  are  finilhed  off^ 
in  the  prefent  inftance^  by  the  elegance  of  his  paper,  and  the 
(>eauty  of  his  type^  ttigether  with  a  pompous  copper  plate  fron- 
tifpiece  prefixed  to  his  petit  brocheire*  Since  howwer,  withalF 
his  demerits,  we  coulcf  wife  to  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  the 
attention  of  our  worthy  friends  the  citizens  of  London  ancj 
Weftminfter,  we  will  bc^  leave  to  prefent  them  with  one  of 
his  letters  entire,  which  of  all  the  reft  is  nu^  calculated  to  do 
credit  to  his  good  humour  at|d  hiKpaiuty. 

SIR, 
*  There  are  praf^tces  in  this  town,  whicfr  feenf  to  be  soth^vifed 
by  fMne  rulers  of  parifhes^  that  do  not  comport  with  titb  boiifted  hn*' 
manity  of  this  nation.— ^ Very  lately,  a  poor  black  felldw  wa» 
CQcoed  out  of  a  cart  on  the  pavemetft,  in  «  ^riih  of  thts  city»  and 
there  left.  Hi*  condition  was  truly  (hotSkmg,  for  both  his  legs  werd 
in  a  date  of  compWte  mortiiication  ;  kc  was  too  ill  to  relate  tbe  i^ 
©f  kis  ibrrows.  The  firft  fuggeftion  was,  to  remove  him  a  Iht^ 
faaher,  out  of  the  ptrifh,  left  it  Should  be  burdened  with  \fkn.  A  mom 
humane  and  hitelligenr  pcrfon  remarked,  **  that  his  life  had  aheady- 
beeh  ntorly  faorificea  to  this  (aving  princif^e,  and  that  he  woukl  rcHeve 
chem  of  their  concern  ;**  and  inftandy  had  him  ^at  into  a  coach^  and 
cpnveyed  to  the  Londoo-Hofpital.  Both  his  legs  were  amputated,. 
and  the  poor  felk>w  now  begs  about  the  caftcrn  parts  of  thi^  town. 

^  A  little  time  fmce,  a  roiferable  woman  laid  herfelf  down  at  my 
2oor,  She  faid,  (he  had  dragged  her  tottering  frame  from  Portf- 
rooufli.  Her  appearance,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 
incited  any  heart.  She  was  reduced  to  the-  Ibweft  ftate,  by  difcafe^. 
want,  and  fatigue :  one  of  her  arms,  from  thefe  caufes,  was  begini 
sing. to  mortify.  A  ^eiorhbouring  fage.  came»  and  adviiledme.ta 
have  her  put  away  only  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  (he  would  then 
be  out  of  the  pariik;  and  bo  expence  could  accrue  from  hei> 
Shockmg  expedient !  and  what,  then,  is  to  become  of  this  finking 
creature"?  Toflcdtrom  parHh  to  pari(h>  where  is  to  be  the  laft  cruel 
fcene  of  her  exiftence  ?  No  ;  while  the  gates  of  the  London-HofjHtal 
continue  open  to  the  difeafed  and  wretched,  we  will  implore  the 
t>leffibgs  ot  chat  place,  to  refcue  from  death,  or  to  {often  its  pangsl 
She  was  conveyed  thither :  but  the  powerv  of  nature  were  coo  far 
ipent ;  fhe  lived  only  about  ten  days  —Her  ienfe  of  gratitude,  for 
what  had  been  done  for  her,  was  fo  great,  that  (he  hardly  evei: 
ceafed^  night  and  day,  praying  for  and  bledlng  the  charity. 

^  But,  ah !  my  friend,  1  have  a  tale  of  woe  to  relate,  that  muft: 
deeply  ailed  yoiu  fcafibility. — A  fine  male  infant  was  laid  at  the  door 
of  our  frivnd  *••.  His  good  lady  was  from  home,  and  he  at  a  lofs, 
lor  the  liiltanti  how  to  adl  ioi  the  pr^fgrvacioa  of  the  babe«    An 

^*^     '  Officer 
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officer  of  tbc  pari€i,  who  hid  been  biSotrntd  of  iht  fiiatter^  came 
<AcI(m1]7>  and  aBored  oar  irieod,  that  he  wouid  take  cere  of  the 
bofiaeis.  He.  took  up  the  )ittbiniioccD^»fa|d  \vent  ai/ay*  He  hsdtcfl 
jup  and  dow«)  the  ftreejt;  and  prefj^tly  &w  a,  hm9i4f  ^  a!bottt  ninc^ 
t^ii  years  of  age,  walking  to  and  ^o,  in  feemingly  great  agitation. 
He  contrived  to  have  the  heart-rent  girl  broughfinto  a  public  houfe. 
he  prefeated  the  child,  and  aflced  uhether  fl^e  was  the  mother,  of  it  ? 
Materhsl  tears  where  tien  big  in  her  eyes  ?  bat  fliamp  would  com- 
bat with  nature  f  fhe  replied,  no.  All  the  while,  nature  fpake,  ta 
every  anxious  look  on  the  babe,  yearning  for  the  brcnft.  The  uil- 
fechng  hionfter  proceeded — then  I  will  lay  it  in  thfe  kennel.  Shfe 
ihneks,  feizes  the  infant,  and  flies  from  her  fenemy,  man !— WhitKi?, 
iapl^  female,  wilt  thon  go  ?  Would  that  a  Sterne,  or  a  Sh^n^e^ 
or  a  Hanway,  of  that  thou,  my  honoutied  friend,  hadft  been  near,  to 
.kire  comfortt^  her  broken  heart  h  And  what  ir^  hit  crimes— fajs 
ngid  ftoic^^-lfiat  her  teoder  nature  flioukl  be  h  TioiehtLy  treated  ? 
A\zA  i  her  heart  was  too  fofceptible :  (he  loved,  wa.$  deceived,  and 
nnfdone  I  And  wilt  thou,  feducer,  bear  no  (hare  of  the  burden  of  her 
woe  ?  Whither,  haplefs  female,  wilt  thon  flee  ^  Perhaps,  diftraacd, 
.flic  m^y  jjunge  herielf  and  babe  into  fome  fireanif  or  fhe  may  daih 
out  the  brains  of  thefmiling  boy,  faying,  "  I  will  hot  add  to  thfe  race 
of  flvages  ;"  and  rave  out  her  i-emiing  days  in  Bedlam  f    . 

*  But  let  us  finifti  this  aflfeaing  llory.  'fhe  officer  tetdrns;  niiij 
over  the  relation  of  the  chxuihftahces,  and  adds,  *•  iJhe  rs  now  out 
oF  thcparifh,  and  We  are  fafe,^'  "  A  ciirfe  figW  on  thee!"  faid 
my  friend.  I  am,  ftc;* 

Annexed  to  Mr.  BUzard's  pamphlet,  is  the  opinron  of  the 
"City  Recorder,  upon  the  legality  of  the  London  Aflbciatibn. 
It  is  written  perhaps  as  fairly,  and  a^  Wfell  as  the  fubjeft  wiH 
bear  ;  but  to  us  it  affords  only  a  heW  fpecimen,  how  much  an 
Koneft  man  wiH  be  pu^izied,  when  he  attempts  to  defend  tht 
diftates  of  comttion  fenfe  bv  the  quibbles  of  tHe  law.  No 
goFernment  ever  yet  includctr  a  remedy  foi  ip  own  imperfec- 
tions. The  laws  of  Engtartd  irt,  in  our  opihtoh,  in  peiemp- 
toty  and  direfl:  oppofition  to  this  fort  of  confideration.  But  if 
-the  police  of  the  country  be  in  fo  Wretched  a  ftate,  as  to  be 
unable  to  proteft"  tbe  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  or  if 
our  liberties  are  brought  into  imminent  and  alarming  danger, 
thefe  arc  cafes  that  look  beyond  temporary  and  political  infti- 
tutions,  and  that  lead  us  back  to  the  g^eat  and  unalienable 
principles  and  immunities  of  our  nature. 

^.  ,  ■    iT,  tip.  .      ..wilifc     t  ^    .....     I.   ■    .1    I         m      III.        '    ■■»■ 

A  It  T .  V I  r.  E/af  en  the  life  and  CbaraOtr  of  Petrarch.  To  nxjhich  are 
adJetfy  Se*uen  of  his  Sonnets  \  tranflatedfrom^Bklittitan,  8to.  is.6dt. 
Gadcll.  1784. 

/SU  R  author  is  of  that  clafs  of  writers,  who,  ever  fecurp 
'\^  of  efcapinj  our  cenfurci  are  never  happy  enough  to  ob- 
tain our  applaufc.  Digitized  by  Google 
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SiTpk  burnt  tuhis  nmium  timidufyue  pr$C€lUi, 
It  i»  not  tiSj  U>  fay,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  whether  the 
Effiij  on  the  Lifir  of  Petrarch  was  compiled  for  the  fake  of 
the  trairflatcd  fonoets,  or  whether  the  fonnets  were  tnmflated 
to  eke  out  the  bk^raphy. ..  Certain  of  never  rifing  to  diftino- 
tion,  and  never  going  down  to  pofterity,  thb  pamphlet  will 
not,  however,  di%uftthe  moft  faftidious  and  critical  reader. 
But  to  fay  this,  is  to  confef^  that  it  wiTI  have  its  fliare  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  celebration.  We  will  do  it  the  juftice  to  (ay  fome- 
thinf  of  each  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  moft 
,conuderable  article  in  the  life,  \^  a  critical  examinadon  of  the 
faA,  whether  or  no  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  was  ever  married* 
The  affirmative  of  this  quefiion  Ts  maintatned  bv  the  author 
of  Ahmoirespmr  la  Vie  de  Petrarquc^  printed  upon  the  continent^ 
in  three  volumes,  quarto,  and  abftraded  inEnglifli  in  two  vo- 
lumes, odavo.  The  public  notice  of  this  work  has  been  fuffi- 
cient  to  diSufe  a  kind  of  general  opinion  of  the  veracity  of  the 
fa£^,  and  a  perfuafion  among  the  fuperficial  and  credulous,  that 
it  was  out  of  all  controverfy.  The  writer  before  in  brings  the 
qucftion  under  frcfh  examination^  and  we  think  ha»  been  to- 
lerably fuccefsful  in  wiping  away  this  (lain  from  the  repu- 
tation of  his  favourite  poet.  He  obferves,  that  the  author  of 
the  Memoires  is  a  defcendant  of  the  family  of  the  married 
Laura,  and  therefore  was  interefted,  in  refpedlof  his  vanity,  iA 
cftablifliing  her  pretenfions  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  Petrarch.  We 
are  not  at  iiberty  to  extrad  his  arguments  before  us  at  large^ 
but  we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  one  or  two  of  thofe  whici^ 
appear  to  us  moft  forcible. 

<  3<io.  An  amour  of  this  kind,  with  a  manied  woman,  the  mother  of 
a  family,  was  in  icfelf  an  offence  againft  both  morali^  and  religion^ 
and  moi^  have  been  viewed  by  the  poet  himfelf  in  a  criminal  light. 
But  the  pailion  of  Petrarch  for  Laura  appears  to  have  been  bis  glory 
and  pride,  and  to  have  raifcd  him  both  in  the  efieem  of  others  and  of 
himfelf. 

Jnima'^4^  iei  ti  *vien  Pamorofo  fenfire 

Che  mentr^lfegw^  al  lomm%  hen  t'tn^na^"'^ 

Da  lei -wen  ranimo/m  leggiadria  ^ 

Ch'alciel  ti/corgeper  ^Jir§f0eUero.  *  Son.  12^ 

*  In  amort  meo^  fays  Petrarch,  in  his  dialogue  with  St  Auguftine,  nii 
iurpfy  nilohfcatnnm^  nil  denique  prater  nutgnitu£nem  cnlpahilis*  Dial, 
de  Contemptu  Mundi.  Ilia  jwueaUem  miinrnm  ah  omni  turpitudim  re* 
^^•eawt^  ipuoqm  rwtroftie^  aiqas  altm  comfuUt  fp§Bm§.  ibid .  Amuri  aceer^ 
rimo^fedwdco  it  heni/k  in  aiol^funtia^  et  lahiravi  Suiit  lah^rajem^  mfi 
Jam  tepefamem  ignem  mors  acerha  Jedutilis  extinxijftt.    Epift.  aU  poft. 

*  4^^  In  the  dialogye  above-mentioned  (dt  Contemptu  Mundi^  Dial* 
III.),  where  St.  Augnfttne  is  introduced  reafoning  with  the  poet»  and 
endeavoorbg  to  convince  hha  id  die  errors  q|  his  paA  life,  and  paf. 
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ficolariy  to  diHiiade  him  from  the  indolgence  of  bis  paifion  for  Laara, 
to  Whicli  he  was  as  much  a  flave  after  her  death,  as  he  had  been  daring 
her  life,  the  holj  father  makes  nfe  of  every  arvnuient  that  can  b« 
^bawn^h  from  religion  and  morally.  Woohi  he  have  omitted  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  argomenti ;  wonU  he  have  fomt  to  urge  that  Laurm 
was  Ae  wife  of  another,  and  confeqoently  that  bis  paffion  was  a  crime 
in  the^facof  Godandman? 
^ '  5^0.  Convinced,  as  we  moft  be,  that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was  a 
virtaoQs  paifion  i  we  (hall  find,  from  the  wortis  of  the  poet,  that  he 
ardently  defired  to  be  united  to  Laura  in  marriage,  and  was  even  in 
the  near  profped  of  that  happinels. 

*  Jmor  ton  manto  iforxo  mimi-ndad: 

E  Je  mn  chai  d^  cr^eeia  Jpemi 

r  cadrei  mortOf  ovi  fimwuirbram*  8on.  65. 

Gii  hcowumMCUtva  aprender/eturtadt 

La  mia  cara  mmca  i  f9co  a  foto 

De  fu$t  fi/pitti  J  #  rivo/geva  in  gioco 

MiefiMi  acerbif  faa  dolee  bomfiade  : 

Prefi  €ra  V  ttmf$d$vl*am9rji  fcoMtrm 

dncafiiuat;  £  agU  amofti  i  Jato 

Sedfrfi  it{fimt  idircbi  kr  imcwtra.  Son.  a  75  • 

Tnm^Uo  forfhinfia  m9ftrato  mmon 

A  la  ma  Imga  $  toriidd  tempifta.  Son.  377* 

Tm^  ira  mat  da  trovarfaa?  Son.  276. 

The  tranflated  fonoet  with  wWch  wc  were  bcft  pleafed  la 
4he  third  of  the  tranilator,  oa,  the  Profped  of  Valchi^. 

«  Thou  lonely  vale,  where  in  the  fleeting  years 
Of  tender  youdi  I  breathed  my  am'rous  pain ; 

Thou  bnook,  whofe  ttver  fbeams  receiv*d  my  teai% 
Thy  murmurs  joining  to  my  ibrrowiug  ftrain, 
1  come,  to  vific  all  my  former  haunts  again  I 

D  ^en-dad  hills,  ikmiltar  to  my  £ght  I 

O  well-known  padis,  where  oft  I  wont  td  rove^ 

Mufing  the  tender  accents  of  my  love  ! 
Long4]fe  and  fad  remembrance  now  invite,  ^ 
Agam  to  view  the  fcenes  which  once  could  g^ive  ^eE{^ 

Yes,  ye  are  ftill  the  fame-— To  me  alone 

Your  charms  decay ;  for  fhe,  who  to  theie  eyes 

Gave  nature  beauty,  now  for  ever  gone. 

Deep  in  the  fiient  grave  a  mould'iing  vidim  lies  I* 

This  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  the  produftion  of  which  requires 
feme  of  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  fenfc,  but  not  one  of  thofc 
wc  denominate  imagination,  fenfibBity,  vigour,  and  cnlhu- 
taStxu 
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Art.  VllL  Efays  om  the  fyUawing  SuhJeOs  i  Wealth  and  Fera  tf 
Nations  ;  AutbtMticity  ofOJ^au  5  Accompamm^t\  Exifienct  of  Body  i 
s  FcttiJicatUn  i  BaitU.   By  Cbarlis  M^Kitm^n^  Efy*     8vo.  58.  boards* 
Creech,  £diDl;>mgh»  ijSg. 

rl  thefe  Effays,  which  arc  written  in  loofc  and  qnconne(Slc4 
fentences^  as  if  they  w^re  fo  many  apbprifmsi  and  w|iich 
appear  to  be  the  meiiioranduins  of  a  ftudent,  taken  down 
horn  the  mouth  of  his  preceptor,  we  have  Aot  been  able  to 
difcover  one  icntiment  that  is  new,  except  in  the  dedication 
and  preface  ;  quotations  from  whigh,  by  way  of  fpecimens 
of  our  author's  abilities,  we  ikall  lay  before  our  readers.  Upon 
plg«  133  the  word  DEDICATION  is  printed,  and  ftands 
folus  upon  that  leaf.     Qn  page  1 35  Mr^  M'Kionon  proceeds : 

«  The  opinions  in  the  followiDg  fhoets  were  fbmed  long  btfWe  tbey 
were  put  into  writing.  I  kept  them  by  me  k)v  fome  time,  and  I  print 
them  now  much  againft  my  will,  merely  becai^fe  of  an  accident  which 
left  me  anfwerable  for  their  errors,  and  would  have  tran^rred  any 
xnent  tbey  had.  The  firft  troatHe  fk)0d  originally  in  lefs  than  ft  page, 
a»d  had  no  figures ;  but,  having  ieen  that  no  reputation  or  capacity 
could  fecure  a  man  from  bfiog  charged  with  the  moH  vulgar  errors, 
I'fbund  n^felf  forced  to  fpres^d  it :  I  added,  too,  fome  applications 
of  its  jrlpciples.  The  fecond-  was,  from  the  fame  reafon,  made 
irpm  the  Arft,  njuch  longer  than  I  could  have  wilhed.  h  thefe  cir* 
idnjfances^  it  is  furep  *oery  unfUeifi/ttit  to  fwr,  nxfbo  have  ne^r  fkried^ 
to  frintim  ne^tUary  fihjeSs  \  hut,  lat  let^fl  axfL  mt  obligei  to  iaqmm 
^whether  beeeven  it  d$j4nd€d  ^  iesfatite  artillery  ^  or  'whether  the  devil 
charged  in  column.^ 

The  following  forms  part  of  th»  author's  prefioe^to   his 

.Obfervations  on  r  or tificationj. 

*  The  progrcfs  of  the  qivil  fciences  has  always  been  whitofical :  that 
of  the  military  fciences  has  been  at  lead  as  whimfical ;  I  think  rather 
more  fo.  The*mUitary  fciences  have  been  cultivated  by  men  of  great 
abilities.  No  doubt,  there  were  heroes  and  inventors,  when  men 
fought  with  Hones  and  clubs,  and  defended  themfelves  in  huts,  dens, 
or  trees,  sat  then,  from  the  time  of  Guftavus  Adolphos  (and  we  might 
go  further  back)  there  is  a  lift  of  ibldiers,  wkofe  names  are  not  men- 
tioned but  wkh  veneration :  in.  the  others,  there  is  a  very  long  lift  of 
names  which  are  mentioned  with  equal  regard  :  Within  that  period, 
Rapin  has  b«en  held  a  great  hiilorian,  and  Pe(^  a  gre^t  financier, 
^nd^  OD  this  it  called  icience,  no  difcovery  has  ever  been  made  by  a 
great  general,  nor  by  one  who  fhewed  genius  on  any  other  fubjeft,' 

in  thii  colle<Slion  of  obfervations,  wholly  taken  from  the 
writings  of  other  men,  we  have  one  of  the  moft  palpable 
inftanccs  of  the  cacoetbes  fcrlbcndiy  that  has  ever  been  exhi- 
bited to  the  world. 

Art. 
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Art.  IX.  Litters  on  ixieffsvi  Taxation,  From  a  Philanthropy  t§ 
his  Royal  Highne/s  George  Prince  of  WaUs  ;  the  Right  HonouroBe  fViU 
Ham  Piltf  firfl  Lord  of  the  Trtafufy,  and  Chancellor  of  his  Mt^efifs 
Exthefuer  ;  and  Jt^iral  other  Nohlemen  of  the  firfl  DifiinQion  :  ttntb 
^  Addrefs  to  the  People ^of  Great  Britain.  8vo.  2s.  6d»  PrinteJ 
for  the  Author,  and  fold  by  Fryer,  Londooi  1785* 

^T^  HIS  appears  to  be  the  produdion  of  an  ittrentlve  bat  tA 
^  eccentric  and  ill-regulated  mind.  It  feems,  the  author* 
lias  written  ieveral  ktters  to  Mr.  Pitt)  and  oiTered  feverat 
hints  on  the  fubjed  of  finance  and  taxation  5  fome  of  which 
letters  and  hints  have  been  faroured  with  a  flight  degree  of 
attention  from  that  young  minifter,  whom  he  mccnoies  of  pride^ 
afToganqe^  felf-fufficiency,  &C 

*  I  only  value  jnen  for  their  fi^rior  worth',  viitoe,  ^and  abilities,  not 
ibrthdr  titles,  exalted  ftations,  wealth,  or  family-Wood ;  1M  further 
Chan  the  Iswt  of  fahordination  require,  wJiidi  we  afiendal  to  good 
gi9vemment. 

*  Dive(!«d  of  all  fain  ideas,  I  mift  beg  leave'tedraw  aliae  re^pe&* 
ing  fuperiority . «— ^uppoTe  f  ou  are  immacHlafle  ;  aw  you  fore  t)^  it 
bat  one  ?  J  cannot  think  youf  iupernatoral  ability  gives  you  any  cob* 
^rmation  you  are  the  only  one.  Should  you  inherit  infinite  wiiHom  % 
could  you  prefume  you  are  the  iriSnite  Father,  Son,  and  Ho|y-Gho(l  ? 
Would  you  engrofs  the  omnipotence  of  the  unity  in  trinity  and  trinity 
in'unity,  ^d  center  the  infinite  Wifdom  of  the  whole  Godhead  in  yost 
Angle  bread  f  You  mufl  concur  with  me,  (o  vain  a  pre&mption  could 
Boc  be  admitted  of.  Since  it  it  allowed  there  arethrec  in  heaven,  what 
authority  have  yon  to  circumfcribe  them  to  one  on  earth  ?  Solomoa 
£^8,  there  is  whdom  in  many  1  I  wiih  to^  juftice  to  your  extraor- 
dinary abilities,  therefore  ihall  (iippo(e  you  Solomon  the  second.  Can 
yon  expert  to  fee  the  queen  of  the  eaUoMue  to  pay  her  adoration  to 
you,  for  fbippin^  yon*  people  of  the  means<if  exiflence?  Will  (he  ad<* 
mire  complaining  in  your  (Ireets,  and  your  houfes  filled  with  mourning  ? 
9&  heaven,  earth,  and  Solomon,  the  firfl  admitted  of  the  pluf-al,  I  cannot 
fee  how  vou  are  ju^ficd  in  your  contempt  of  me;  v^ich  naturally 
muft  lead  me  to  (Same  fimher  comparative  obfervations.  Firfl,  refped- 
tfig  the  infatuation  of  ti&e  other  fide  of  the  Tweed — high-blood— your^ 
in  elevation  far  exceed,  yet  may  not  be  more  pure — ^your  predecefibrt 
had  an  opportunity  of  ei^oying  eafe  and  intemperance,  which  occa* 
£on8  dKbafe — miae  were  laborious  and  abftemious,  which  is  infbtf 
mental  to  purity— fb  that,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  you  have  little  caufo  fbf 
exultation,  I  for  envy— you  have  the  advantage  of  education--*!  <ex« 
perience— you  theory'— I  practice— you  have  fludied  languages  and 
books — I  books  and  men— you  have  been  upwards  of  twenty  years  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world —t  more  than  forty — you  was  bom  to  fortune 
and  friends— I  to  indigence,  and  by  indufliy  muft  acquire  what  I 
jet. 

*  You,  by  fortune,  friends,  and  fituation,  are  fbu^ht  after,  flattered, 
ind  idoiiMfd'^t  from  fcanty  circumftances,  ato  vibficd,  traduced,  and 
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104^  Letten  m  mmffht  Taxdtim^ 

TDibtpnkviei'r'rttLe&  whkli  bas  the  advantage  in  acqoirh&g  wiflom  | 
we  Dc^  not,  like  Saul,  refort  to  Endor,  or  ndfe  the  body  of  Saorad* 
to  folvethat. 

'  Yoa,  like  tlie  fplendid  firo-flowcr,  with  the  appendages  of  ftate, 
Diay  look  down  with  fcorn  and  indignation  on  a  poor  Tiolet,  diat  can 
icarcely  raife  io  hesd  above  the  foHace  of  the  earth,  and  drooping* 
bent  by  a  load  of  bitter  e^nce,  extraded  from  that  preponderous 
flower,  which  has  much  the  advantage  as  to  external  appearance  and 
■lagnitode,  bot  as  to  iu  foperiority,  in  fragrance  or  efficacy,  to  the 
difeafe  in  qneftion,  will  admit  of  a  doobt — I  cannot  think  bnt  that 
tbere  is  fome  jnftice  in  the  metaphor,  and  bears  fome  analogy  to  your 
condofl  as  a  roini(ler\ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  give  a  (ketch  of  thofe  viciffitudes 
of  life,  which  tend  to  render  the  underflanding  more  perfed 
by  the  experience  of  misfortune,  of  which,  it  feems,  he  has^ 
had  his  full  fbare. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  general  view  of  this  writer, 
as  a  man,  we  go  on  to  lay  before  them  fome  fpeclmens  of  fais 
abilities  as  a  financier.  His  general  maxims,  that  the  coUedion 
of  taxes  (hould  be  fimplified  as  much  as  poffible,  that  taxes 
ihould  not  be  compulfive,  if  poffible,  but  voluntary,  and  there* 
fore  laid,  ^ot  on  the  neceflaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  juft. 
He  propofcs  a  plan  for  an  annual  lottery,  by  which  government 
will  have  the  whole  ufe  of  the  money,  from  year  to  year^ 
without  one  farthing  of  expence,  or  any  funded  debt« 

<  Admitting  the  tickets  are  ifTued  on  La/fy  D47  17^49  ^^^  thelaft 
in^ment  paid  in  by  'the  latter  end  of  O&ohir  1784,  the  lottery  to 
finiih  drawing  7^iu»7  17S5,  the  prizes  to  be  paid  the  beginning  of 
Novimhtr  1785  ;  the  lottery  being  annually,'  government  wSIX  rcceivo 
the  laft  inftalment  for  the  fecond  lottery  before  it  will  have  occaiion 
to  pay  the  prizes  for  the  firft  s  fo  that  it  will  have  the  ufe  and  intereft 
of  the  money  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  or  more ;  and,  great  part 
of  the  time,  will  have  the  money  of  two  lotteries  in  pofleflion  before  it 
pays  the  prizes  of  one ;  which  will  be  considerably  more  than  th^ 
whole  fam  of  one  lottery  being  given  to  governmenL 

<  Comment.  Though  I  am  no  advocate  for  lotteries,  it  is  by  faf 
more  conftitmional  than  partial  taxation,  and  lef$  ruinoos  than  the  Coro^ 
matation  fiill  or  Shop  Tax  will  be,  which  was  epforced  to  enrich  n 
mercantile  company,  at  the  expence  of  bracing  a  whole  kingdom, 
or  at  leail  the  moft  valuable  part  of  it.  This  bnngs  ^  my  mmd  an 
obfervation  of  a  celebrated  politician,  *'  Merchants  may^row  rick  'whik 
«  nation grenvs  potr^"* 

The  metropolis  being  fupplied  with  malt  liquor  cheaper  than 
the  major  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  nKkft  indigent  part,  as  our 
author  jurtly  obfervcs,  already  pay  after  the  rate  of  fourpcnce 
fer  pot,  by  the  pennyworths,  the  farthing  on  the  pint  being 
added.  He  therefore  propofes  a  tax  on  porter,  which  he  thinks 
will  be  lefs  oppreiHvc,  and  more  conftitutiooal^  as  it  is  by  na 
XM$m  compti^ve  or  partial* 
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But  our  author  has  yet  in  refenrc  a  plan,  by  which,  if  he  is 
patronized  by  his  countrymen,  he  will  bind  bimfelf,  under  the 
levereA  penalties,  even  of  limb  and  life,  for  it  would  appear 
that  he  could  not  fufFer  eflentially  by  the  forfeiture  of  goods, 
to  find  refources  that  ihall  remove  every  obnoxious  tax,  di- 
miniih  the  enormous  public  debt,  and  eftabltih  a  fjrftem  that 
will  prevent,  in  future,  its  accumulation,  even  in  war.  This, 
(he  declares  in  the  ftrongeft  and  greateft  variety  of  phrafeology, 
in  his  addrefs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  in  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  in  fundry  letters  to  Mr,  Pitt ;  in  one 
to  the  t>uke  of  Marlborough ;  in  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
in  one  to  the  Duke  of  IJevonihire ;  in  one  to  the  Earl  d 
Egremont ;  and  in  one  to  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale. 

This  plan  the  minifter  requefted  to  have  in  writing.  But  it 
is  neceflary,  the  author  tells  us,  for  very  particular  reafons, 
that  it  (hould  at  prefent  remain  a  fecret.  As  a  change  of  mi-* 
tiiftry  might  affed  his  fyftem,  he  wifbes  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  people :  and  for  this  purpofe,  that  a  patriotic 
alTociation  may  be  formed  among  his  countrymen,  for  the  con- 
fideration  of  it,  he  advifes  them  to  fele^  one  man  out  of 
every  county,  of  the  greateft  honour  and  property,  in  whoin 
they  can  place  confidence  :  This  aflbciation  being  formed,  hq 
will  lay  his  plan  before  them,  and  convince  them  of  Its  pra£tica«, 
bility,  as  well  as  its  being  equal  to  the  great  ends  propofed* 

In  all  this  proje£t  of  an  aflbciation  there  is  the  greateft  ex« 
travagance ;  yet,  it  is  poifible,  that  the  projector  may  have 
conceived  fome  ideas  not  unwonhy  of  attention. 


A*T.  X.  Th  Whole  ProceuSngs  of  the  Meting  held  at  the  Theatre  ht 
Calcutta^  on  the  2^th  of  Jufy,  1785,  /•  tale  into  Conjidtration  An 
Ja  for  the  Better  Regulation  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Eafi-lndia'Com^ 
fany^  and  oj  the  Britijh  Dominions  in  India,  &r«  Together  <with  the 
Rejolutions  of  the /aid  Meeting,  and  the  Speeches  of  Meff.  Dallas  and 
Purling.  To  which  are  emnepced  the  Rtfolutions  agreed  on  By  the  Officers 
of  the  Third  Brigade,  Rationed  at  Ca^wnpore,  Calcutta  priotedf 
Londoo  r^printedf  8vo.  is.  6d.  ,Richardfon. 

nnHE  aft  of  the  24th  of  his  prefent  Majcfty,  commonly  called 
^  Mr.  Pm's  Eaft-India-Bill,  for  the  better  regulation  and 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  and  of 
the  Britifh  pofleffions  in  India,  and  for  eftabliihing  a  court 
of  judicature  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  eiFedual  trial  of  perfons 
accufed  of  offences  committed  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  excited, 
among  the  Briti(h  inhabitants  of  that  country,  that  general 
aUarm  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  law,  which  compelled ' 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  on  their  return  to  Great  Britain, 
tf>  ddiver  j»,  upon  oath,  an  invwitory  of  their  whole  propertv^. 
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ttnd  to  tcooonr,  \f  reifurrdd,  for  the  means  ky  which  it  was 
acquired.  The  fiieriiF,  Mp.  Young,  at  the  dcfire  of  the  grand 
jury,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Britiih  inhabitants  of  CaU 
cuttik  This  meeting,  Mr.  Purling^  who  was  unanimofljr 
called  to  the  chair,  addiefled  in  a  conclfe  and  nervous  fpeech^ 
fetting  forth  the  grievances  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bilk  Having  ex- 
plained^  vsk  a  kw  words,  the  occafion  of  the  meeting,  he 
%s, 

*  The  introdo^ion  of  a  tribunal  of  jaftice,  folely  for  the  trial  of 
Itodkns,  the  deprivation  of  that  invaluable,  that  bleffcd  birth-right,  the 
judgmetit  of  our  peers,  and  the  feverial  pFOvifions  which  form  a  fyfletn 
df  jud^atucB  totally  difFefcnt  frsm  that  by  which  the  whole  empire 
is  governed,  are  a  novelty  in  our  conlHtudon,  an  e\'il  to  the  nation  at 
]«rge,^ndm  gp^Ance,  diigtace^  and  indignity  to  Indians  in  parti* 
cukr,  whofe  reputations  have  received  «  death^hoke,  which  no 
human  exertion  can  remedy,  recall,  or  obliterate ;  however,  the  re**  - 
peal  of  this  oHenfive,  this  criminating  a£t,  may  avert  the  injuries 
which  impepd  on  our  fortunes  and  our  families, 

*  By  the  paffing  of  this  Atft,  we  ftand  prejudged,  m  as  much  as  it 
&ts  fbrth,  that  the  detedion  and  punifhment  of  crimes  committed  in 
India  require  different  laws,  and  fevtrer  than  thofe  which  already  ope- 
Ate  over  the  whole  body  of'  Britiih  fubjefts.  This  prefumption  cri- 
Irmiates,  becaufe  it  diftingoifhes.  We  all  know,  that  the  law  fup- 
p#fes  aimes  ;  but  we  aKb  know,  that  it  does  ^^t  attach  crimes  to 
panicnlar  men,  or4)arnailar  bodies  of  men. 

^  >;  This  law  provides  penalties  and  pains  hitherto  onfcnovn^  and  (I 
^rcp  ^ink  any  one  will  by  nay»  when  I  add)  unpropocdoned  to  the 
offences  they  are  intended  to  chedc  and  puaifli. 

*  It  edabliOies  an  extraordinary  and  an  alarming  innovatkm  in  the 
—ftitution  of  our  eonntry,  whteh  the  fuppoiter  of  the  bill  was  bold 
enough  to  avow,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  a  free  people  were  fnpine 

Jt  encmgh  to  admit. 

^  *  it  deprives  the  Britifh-bom  fubje£l,  who  has  refided  a  few  years 
in  f  ndia,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  reft  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

''  It  expofes  him  to  the  malevolence  of  any  man,  whom  he  may 
accidentally  offend,  during  the  three  years  of  probation,  or  may 
have  6ffended  belbre  he  Lett  India! 

*  It  renders  him  a  marked  and  branded  being,  among  thofe  with 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  ailbciate,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country; 

<-  It  ere£ls  a  partial,  unjuft,  and  odious  diftin6iion  between  the 
King's,  and  the  Company's  fervants,  though,  both  aie  employed  in 
India,  and  equally  liable  to  the  fame  fra^des  and  temptations. 

'  It  involfes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  one  common  deftruc^ 
cion :  nay,    n 

*  It  fpreads.  in  its  contagions  blaft,  ruin  to  the  infant  and  the  un« 
'  born. 

*  Prejudice  and  crimination  are  flamped  on  Its  forehead.  The  very 
approach  of  the  monfter,  its  ghaftly  and  horrible  appearance,  without 
jgaiting  for  its  dcftroftive  cfFcSs;  xngcs  onr-  rcibrt  to  the  fall  principle 
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of -iMiture,   felf ^refcrvation }  and  every  mamly,  refolate,  (U)befai% 

and  legal  oppofition,  whjcK  it  is  in  our  power,  at  this  di&anpe,  to  eacqjc 
for  its  extirpation,  is  loudly  called  forth,' 

Mr.  Purling  having  thus  addreffed  the  underftandings  of  hj« 
audience,  endeavpui^s  to  move  their  paffions,  by  bringing 
home  the  cbnfequences  of  the  obnoxious  bill  to  their  heartSc 

Other  gentlemen,  befides  Mr,  FurHog,  delivered  their  fenti- 
pients  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  i\2Lni%  fimong  the  reft,  Mu 
Pallas,  who  expatiated,  at  greater  length,  particularly  on  the 
oppofition  of  the  bill  to  the  laws  and  cu^oms  of  England,  on 
the  fame  topics  that  had  been  touched  on  by.  Mr,  Purling* 
Mr.  Dallas  is  an  able  and  animated,  fpeaker;  but  there  is  in 
his  ftile  not.  ^  little  of  the  juvenile  ^nd  ^{latic  hyperbolff 
vbich  time,  experier^ce  in  bufine^,  and  a  jufter  taOe^  wo 
hopi^  wU)  one  day  corre^. 

Various  refolut;ioiw  were  moved,  9nd  screed  to  by  this 
fleeting,  for  obuining  a  repeal,  by  all  po^ble  conftitutioaal 
exertions,  of  the  a£t  complained  of  ^  a  committee  was  ap* 
pointed  for  conducing  the  bufmefa ;  and  a  iubfcription  opened 
for  deiraying  the  expe^ce  of  i|. 

The  officers  of  the  third  brigade,  ftationed  at  Cawnpore» 
voted  Mr.  Pitt's  biU  unconilitutional ;  chofe  a  committee  by 
ballot,  for  corrqfpoqding  with  lixe  other  qommittees  at  th^ 
feveral  ftations*  and  for  ajdii^g  and  9$fting  their  good  en« 
deavours  ;  and  if^fQlve4»  W^^fk  called  upon^  chearfully  to  iuln 
fcribe  what  fums  of  v^^wy  might  b^  requiiite  in  fupport  of 
their juft  cauie. 


A*T.  Xr.  T/^e  Rece/s ;  or,  a  Tale  of  other  Times^  By,  the  Agthor  tf 
tkt  Chapter  ^4c£i4^f%  Vols.  %  a^  3«  ia#p.  j$.  CaddUv  Lbn» 
ilo^  1785, 

TTARIOUS  circumftances  have  contributed  to  the  ^clat 
^  with  which  the  publicatbn  of  this  work  has  becr^  attended^ 
iA\k  Lee  is  the  daughter  of  an  a(Slor,  who  obtained  con(ider«- 
^le  and  merited  applaufe ;  and,  as  fuch^  is  enciiled  to  the  ge^ 
neral  indulgence  and  patronage.  She  has  been  the  author  of 
a  comedy,  which  we  are  accuflomed  to  hear  fpoken  of  wicl^ 
^onunendation^  though,  as  ftraqgers  to  the  piece,  we  are  unT 
able  to  fpeak  decilively  of  its  merits.  In  fine,  the  period' ii^ 
which  (he  has  appeared  has  been  as  aufpicious  as  felf-lov^ 
jtfelf  could  defire.  It  has  happened,  through  we  know  not 
what  coincidence  of  circumftances,  that  fcarcely  any  produc- 
tion of  a  female  pen,  and  avowed  by  its  author;  from  the 
cffuHons  of  a  Mbre  and  a  Seward^  to  the  aflonilhing  effort^ 
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lit  The  Recifs ;  «r,  a  Td!e  pf  9ther  Times. 

«f  a  Burney,  has  been  unfavourably  received  by  tbe  public. 
We  mean  not,  by  thcfe  obfervations,  to  prejuclge  the  volumes 
before  us  In  the  ftile  whether  of  .cenfure  or  applaufe.  It  is 
Mrbufineis,  divefted  alike  of  public  prejudice  and  private 
confiderations,  to  draw  our  judgment  from  the  performance 
kfelf. 

■  The  firft  volume  of  this  work  has  long  fince  been  in  every 
bodv's  hands;  and  it  will  not*  therefore,  be neceflary  for  us 
to  (ay  much  of  its  incidents  and  defign.  It  is  an  obfervation, 
€be  truth  of  which  has  forced  it  upon  the  pen  of  every 
later  hiftorian,  th^  no  family,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  has 
been  attended,  through  fuoocffive  generations,  with  fo  compli-* 
cated  misfortunes,  as  the  royal  boufe  of  Stuart.  The  con-* 
clufum  was  drawn  from  revolutions  that  paifed  in  the  face  of 
the  univerie.  But  Mifs  Lee  has  been  willing  to  add  to  thefe 
other  calaitiities,  related  with  the  air  of  myftery  and  anecdote. 
She  has  feized,  with  fome  kind  of  ingenuity  and  happinefs, 
upon  the  popular  perfuafion  refpefting  this  unfortunate  line. 
Weiboutd  have  mentioned  this,  had  it  not  been  fomewhat 
premature,  among  the  6aufes  that  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of 
her  publication. 

Her  principal  perfonages  are  defcendants  from  tbe  celebrated 
Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  confequence  of  an  imaginary  mar- 
riage between  her  and  die  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Mift  Lee  feems 
to  have  a  Angular  predileAion  for  royal  favourites.  The 
events  of  her  novel  are  drawn  firom  a  fuppofed  connexion 
between  her  three  principal  charaders,  two  of  them  the  daugh* 
ters,  and  one  the  grand-daughter,  of  Mary,  and  Lord  Lei- 
ceffer  and  Lord  Eilex,  the  favourites  of  Elizabeth,  and  Carf^ 
ILzA  ct  Somerfet. 

We  have  given  the  reader  a  fufficient  idea  of  die  outlines 
of  the  ftory  to  introduce  thofe  extrafb,  by  which  we  are  de- 
fi^ous  of  enabling  him  to  judge  for  himfelf  of  its  execution. 
Elizabeth  k  repiefented,  by  Mift  Lee,  as  offering  marriage  to 
the  £arl  of  Leiceifler,  already  united  to  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
her  rival,  upon  his  fudden  return  from  the  Netherlands. 
Unable  to  dik:over  any  other  means  of  evading  this  unexpeded 
propofal,  he  flies,  with  his  beloved  confort,  to  the  continents 
One  of  the  confequcnces  of  this  flight  is  the  difcovery  of  the 
fecret  of  her  birth ;  and  its  fatal  refult  is  thus  defcribed.  Im- 
mediately after  her  arrival  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  Countefs 
of  Leicefter,  who  is  made  the  narrator  of  her  own  ftory, 

fey«f 

*  I  continaed  a  long  time  too  weak  to  qoit  my  chamber ;  yet,  at 
intervals,  a  new  fear  diftarbed  me.  I  perceived  my  lord  abfent  aiu} 
;uudoitt|  frequently  an  extreme  ^cneu  overcame  the  floridnefs  of 
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tbi  Recefs-i  tff,  a  tiali  of  other 3inus.^  tSf 

nature ;  and,  traverfiog  the  room  for  hours,  heiwcmki  ghrc  way  to  « 
chagrin,  the  caufe  of  which  not  all  my  tendeieft  wreaties  could  wring 
from  him.  I  often  recalled  the  words  of  my  fifter;  I  fended  he 
Vainly  regretted  the  diftindion  of  royalty,  the  pride  of  iplendor,  aai 
the  pleafure  of  popularity.  Accoftomed  to  be  the  objed  of  every  eye» 
to  have  every  wi(h  foreflalled,  to  be  obeyed  ere  he  fpoke*  I,  ^ghin^ 
owned  the  change  in  his  fate  might  well  appear  dreary.  Not  daring 
to.  hint  my  ideas,  I  impatiently  expe^eo  the  rctorn  of  the  expreui 
fent  to  Rouen,  hoping  it  would  open  new  profpeds,  and  diii)erfe  the 
heavy  doud  between  him  and  felicity.  But  O !  how  delu£ve  is  humak 
perfpicacity  I  —  infolently'vaia  of  our  bounded  knowledge,  we  boat; 
of  tradng  every  thought  and  a^on  of  individuals  feas  divide  from. 
OS,  even  at  the  very  moment  we  misjudge  all  with  whom  we  jue 
immediately  furrounded.  My  fond  attention,  fixed  partially  on  Loi4 
Leicefter,  looked  not  out  of  himfelf  for  cades  of  grief;  Receivii^ 
at  thb  interval,  a  kind  invitation  from  Lady  Mortimer,  my  aunt,  t» 
her  refidence  at  Rouen,  I  raifed  my  eyes,  breathlefs  widi  joy,  to  hosA 
Leicefter,  who  had'  been  perufing  it  over  my  (hoolder  ;  diey  met  )m 
fiill  of  a  fadnefs  fo  meaning,  it  numbed  my  very  heart, 

'  Long  ufed  now  to  dread  every  day  would  teem  with  Ibme  hor- 
rible event,  I  (hatched  his  hand^  and,  in  broken  accents,  only  begged 
to  know  it.  He  (hnk  at  my  feet,  and,  hidine  his  tears  with  my 
robe,  fwelled  with  fobs  that  almoll  cracked  my  heartfbrings.  **  Ymi 
have  told  me  you  loved  me,  Matilda,'*  faid  he,  in  a  broken  anl 
doubtful  voice. — **  Told  you  f "  re-echoed  I ;  •*  heavehs  Jmd  earth! 
can  that,  my  lord,  remain  a  queHion  ?  have  I  not  for  you  forgot  ch^ 
rights  of  fex,  of  rank,  of  every  thing  but  love  ?  **  **  Have  I  ace 
done  all  man  could  to  deferve  thefe  facrifices  1 '"  zgtm  demanded  he. 
*^  Debate  no  more  admitted  merits,*'  cried  I,  with  wild  impatience; 
**  O  give  me  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  at  once ;  nor  donbly  tor- 
ture me  with  tliis  pomp  of  preparation.  Whatever  it  is,  I  wiU  ro* 
member  there  might  be  a  worfe,  iince  my  eye^ffUIl  behold  you :  every 
evil  but  your  danger  my  foul  can  cope  with.  You  fpeak  not  yctr 
we  are,  then,  difcovered,  betrayed,  delivered  up,  condemned  —  the 
fatal  power  of  Elizabeth  has  reach^  us  even  here ;  for  nothing  elie 
can  furdy  thus  affcft  you."  "  It  has,  indeed,"  fighed  he.  **  O  J 
why  then,**  exclaimed  I,  forgetful  of  all  my  afTurances,  ^  am  I  un- 
provided with  poifon  ?  for  death  mud  now  be  the  only  mercy  hoped. 
Alay  the  ocean,  from  which  we  with  fo  much  difficulty  e(caped,  en- 
tomb us  on  our  return,  rather  than  refign  us  up  to  her  liceofed  ven- 
geance/* '*  The  power  of  Elizabeth  has  reached  us,**  added  he, 
'*  more  mournfully,  though  not  in  our  own  perfont*  Sa^e  ftill  in  nay 
'arms,  in  my  heart,  you  may,  my  love,  long  arvaigii  and  hewaii  a, 
misfortune  all  Europe  will  bewail  with  you.'*  His  lympathiBiiig  eye» 
•explained  the  truth—- the  agonizing  truth  —  my  ibul  uuderftood  im 
—  aghaft  with  horror,  my  eyes  kemed  to  fet,  and  every  limb  «» 
ftiffen  to  marble ;  a  ienfarion,  to  which  fainting  i:>  ealb,  condeniisd 
^very  faculty  ;  and  Nature,  powerful  Nauire,  (buck  on  my  heart,  ac 
the  thought  of  my  mother,  with  a  paug,  perhaps  equal  to  that  witk 
.which  (he  bore  me.  The  radiant  fun  o^  love  feemed  to  dip  into  l^ 
iea  of  blood,  and  fink  there  for  ever.    Unable  to  reduce  the  torrent 
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of  my  Hcaiiito  language,  I  burkd  my  head  in  my  rot^  alid  pointei 
to  the  door,  that  all  might  leave  ine.     Happily,  my  Lord  faw  a  pra- 
dfence  in  indiil^ng  me,  and,  laying  down  fevcral  letters,  ihflahtly  re- 
tired.    A  horribhe  tranfpoftj  for  fotne  moments,  benumbed  roc;  — 
liow  toaltiplied,  how  complicate,  how  various,  how  new,  were  the^ 
toy  feeliiijp!   feelings  whieh   ever  i-elurn.  ivUh  the  remembrance) 
feelings  Wl^ich  opened  a  veirt  in   my   charaaier,   as   well   as  my 
lean— all  l^nfe  of  gentJencfs  vaniihfed.     The  firft  paper  I  pcrufe^ 
confirmed  my  fears— 1  faw,  ih  the  fll-ft  lines,  the  decided  fate  of 
the  martyred  Mary.— T  fttnicd  to  behold  the  favage  himd  of  Eliza- 
bcth,  dipt  in  the  blood  of  an  ahotnted  fifter  fovereigrt.---I  felt  Ihe  was 
my  mother,  my  fond,  my  hdplefs  mother ;  and  my  heart  floated  in 
Ic^s,  whkh  were  hours  working  tlieir  way  up  to  my  burning  tyts. 
The  furies  of  Orelles  fcemed  to  ftirround  me,  and  thunder  parricide, 
nothing  but  parricide,  in  my  fear.     What  f  groaned  I,  after  fo  lon'g 
an  endurance!  ^^<^h  complitatid  evils,  fupported  with  a  patience  that 
left  not  her  enemies  a  pretence  for  fecrifioing  her,  that  mifery  waS 
rcfcrved  for  her  daughter  t     Perhaps,  fcven  at  the  moment  flie  lai^ 
that  benuteoiis  head,  fo  many  hearts  were  bom  to  worftiip,  on  the 
block,  every  ngony  of  c!cath  was  doubled,  by  the  knowfedge  h(y 
daughter  brcfugbt  Llt  there. — Why  did  I  not  perilh  in  f!he  Recefs  by 
lighojjng  I     Why  did  not  the  ocean  entomb  me  ?     Why,  why,  O 
God  !  was  T  permitted  to  furvive  my  innocence  ?     In  the  wildnbfs  of 
my  afflj^llon,  I  curfcd  the  hoar,  thfe  fatal  hour,  when  I  ventured  be- 
yond the  bo  undo  prdcrlbcd  me.     Yes  5  love,  love  itfelf  was  annihi- 
lated ;  and  (could  \  once  have  believed  it)  deeply  did  1  wifh  1  had 
never  ft^cn  Lord  Ltice^.^r     Pa  (Ting  from  paper  to  paper,  I  faw  friends 
and  enemies  unite  in  the  eulogium  of  the  royal  martyr.     What  ma^- 
'nanimity,  what  fweetnefs,  what  fanflitude  did  they  aflign  to  her — a 
bright  ejfample  irt  the  moft  awful  of  trials  I — Subliming  the  idea  0/ 
revenge  infepafable  from  human  nature^  fhe  centered  it  all  in  compa- 
Hfon.-^And  what  d  comparifon  ! — Cafting  off  the  veil  of  her  mor- 
tality, to  darken  over  the  future  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  radiant  track 
of  her  afcehfion  concentered,  while  it  dimmed  the  eyes  of  thofe  fur- 
rounding  nations,  who,  too  Idte/  bewailed  their  fliameful  inailivity. 
Spirit  of  the  royal  Mary  !  O  thou  moll  injured  !  fighcd  out,  at  laif, 
my  exhauded  foul,  from  that  bleiiednefs,  to  which  the  wietch,  now 
levelled  with  the  duft,  perhaps  too  early  tranflated  thee,  beam  peace 
and  pardon  I     AfTuage  the  horrors  of  the  involuntary  fin,  and  O  ! 
receive  my  life  as  its  expiation  ;  or  a  litde,  but  a  little,  foothe  its  fad 
remainder!* 

As  Matiida,  the  elder  of  the  princ^fles,  is  the  wife  of  Lor^ 
Leicefter,  the  younger,  who  is  named  KHinor,  is  engaged  to 
the  ammble  and  unfortunate  Earl  of  Eflex.  Upon  the  difca- 
%ery  of  her  birth,  fhe  is  made  a  prifoner  at  the  villa  of  Lord 
Burleigh «  v/here  a  thoufand  infamous  arts  are  pradtifed  upon 
her  to  induce  her  to  a  conduft  contrary  to  her  interefl  and  her 
inclinations.  By  fucceffive  threats  againft  the  life  of  her  mo- 
ther and  of  EfTex,  fhe  is  firft  brought  to  fign  a  paper  declaring 
the  flory  of  her  birth  to  be  an  impofture,  arid  then  \o  glv^ 
^er  hmi  to  a  man  fhe  deiefU.    The  naturaj  pj^equence  of 
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Afe  treatment  is  infanity.  The  diftemper,  fr<5WCvCt,  only 
feizcs  her  at  tnttrvals,  and  fometimes  leaves  ner  for  ycdrs  fcrv- 
fible  and  coflcfted.  Upon  the  execution  of  Eflrx,  ftie  be- 
comes an  incurable  maniac*  Breaking,  in  one  inftance^  from 
her  keepers*  (be  forces  her  way  to  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth*  In 
the  fubitquent  narrative,  the  well^  known  and  deptorahit  isictr 
dentSt  attending  the  concluding  fcene^  of  this  intomparaUe 
princeis,  are  happily  interwoven  with  the  fidiioii  of  our  author* 

*  The  queen,  wholly  funk  in  the  chilliAg  mekntholy  of  bairabffe 
de(pair,  and  hopelcfs  age,  rcfigned  hcrfclf  op  to  the  influence  of  thofe 
evils.     Her  tadies  were  often  empteycd  In  reading  to  her,  which  was 
the  only  amufement  her  chagrin  admitted. «—. One  memorable  night 
it  was  my  turn.'    BHtabeth  difmified  every  other  Ifttetidatk,  In  the 
vain  hope  o*  finding  a  repofe  of  which  (he  had  for  ever  depriV^  hcr- 
fclf.    I  porfoed  my  talk  a  long  while,  when  the  time  conqpircd  With 
the  ordisrs  of  the  queen  to  produce  a  filence  fo  profoupd,  thw  had  nbt 
her  ftarts  now  and  then  recalled  my  fenfes,  hardly  couhi  thy  half- 
dofed  eyes  have  dHcerned  the  pages  over  which  they  wandered* 
The  door  flew  fuddenly  open— a  torm  fo  fair — fb  fragife— fo  cal*- 
mitoos,  appeared  tlicre,  that  hardly  darft  my  beatmg  heart  call  it 
Ellinbr.    The  queen  ftarted  op  with  a  ffcble  quickncfs,   but  had 
oii!y  power  to  faulter  out  a  convulflve  ejaculation.    I  inftandy  re- 
ntemhered  that  Elizabeth  believed  her  dead,  and  imagined  this  her 
Ijpeftre.    The  beauteous  phantom  (for  ftrrely  nevef  mortal  looked  fo 
like  an  inhabitant  of  another  worU)  funk  on  one  knee ;  and,  While 
her  long  garments  of  black  flowed  gracefully  over  the  floor,  flier  lifted 
up  her  eyes  toward  heaven,  with  that  namekft  Avfeeft^efs,  that  wild, 
ineflable  benignity  ^adnefs  atond  can  give,  then  meekly  bow^d  be- 
fore Elizabeth.-*— 'The  queen,  heart-ftruck,  fell  back  into  her  feat» 
Wt^out  voice  to  pronounce  a  fyllable.    ElHnor  arofe,  and  appmached 
ftill  nearer ;  (landing  a  few  moments  choaked  and  filent.     **  I  once 
Was  proud,  was  paf^nate,  indignant,*'  faid  the  fweet  unfortunate  at 
laft,  in  the  low  and  broken  voice  of  inexprcffrble  angnifti ;  «  bdt 
Heaven  forbids  me  now  to  be  fo. — O !  you  who  was  fiirely  born  only 
to  chaftife  ray  unhappy  racte,  forgive  me — I  have  no  longer  any  fcnie 
but  that  of  fbrrow."— —  A^ain  ihe  funk  upon  the  floor,  and  gai'e 
way  to  robbings  flie  ftmggled  in  vairt  to  fupprefs.   The  queen  dragged 
me  convulflvcly  to  her,  and,  burying  her  face  in  my  bofom,  tt* 
daimed  indiftin£lly,  "  favc  me;  favc  me, — O  f  Pembroke,  fa\'e  mb 
from  thb  ghaftly  fpcare  !''—**  Eifex— Eflfex— Eflex  I"  groaned 
forth  the  proftrate  Ellinor,  expreflivety  raifing  her  whi:e  hand  at  each 
lottchtng  repetition  —The  violent  fhudderings  of  the  queen  marked 
the  deep  effe^  that  fatal  name  took  on  her.—"  Somebody  told  me,^ 
continued  the  lovely  wanderer,  **  that  he  was  in  the  Tower  j  but  I 
have  k)oked  there  for  him  till  I  am  weary  — ii  there  a  colder,  lafel^ 
prifon,  then  ?     But  is  a  prifon  a  plarce  for  your  fa^outiu  f  and  cati 
yoQ  condemn  him   to   the  grave  ?•— Ah,  gtacious  Heaven  !    fbike 
off  his  head — his  beauteous  head !  feal  up  thofe  fparkllng  e^^  for 

ever  I— O,  no  ?  I  thought  not,"  faid  flie,  with  an  akered  voice. '*  So 

you  Ud  kim  hert\  after  all>  only  co  tormbot  me.    ^t  P^ix  will  ndl 
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fte  me  j(alEb&i-«in  yotiy  my  lord  ?  So^fo— ib*^*-die  flow  ptogi^fs 
of  her  eyes  rouiid  the  room  fhewed«  ihe  in  imagination  followed  his 
fteps.-—"  Yes— yes/' — added  (he,  with  revised  fpirits,  "  I  thought 
dut  vdce  woold  prevail ;  for  who  cpuld  ever  refill  it  ?— and  only  t 
need  dte^  dien ;  well !  I  da  not  mind  that — I  will  flea!  into  his  pri-^ 
fon,  and  fufier  in  his  place ;  but  be  fure  you  don^t  tell  him  fo,  for  he 
loves  iii#-*ah !  dearW  does  he  love  me  ;  but  I  alone  need  figh  at  that^ 
you  know.^*  And  figh  file  did,  indeed.  O  f  what  a  world  of  woe 
wti  ^rawa  ud  in  a  fingte  breath  I  *— The  long  filence  which  fbl« 
.lowed  inioced  the  qneen  once  more  to  raife  her  head— the  fame  fad 
objed^  met  her  eyes,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fweet  creature  novtr 
fiood  an  again^  and,  putting  one  white  hand  to  her  forehead,  fhe  half 
laifed  &t  other,  as  eameftly  demanding  flill  to  be  heard,  though  her 
▼ague  eyt^  fhewed  her  purpofe  had  eicaped  her.  <'  O  f  now  1  re^ 
member/*  refumed  (he ;  **  1  do  not  mind  how  you  have  me  murdered^ 
but  let  me  be  buried  in  Fothering^ay ;  and  be  fure  1  have  'women  to  at* 
tend  me;  he  fure  of  that^you  know  the  reafon/'  This  incoherent 
reference  to  the  unprecedented  fate  of  her  royal  mother  affe^ed  Eli- 
zabeth deeply.-^——**  But  could  not  you  let  me  once  more  fee  him 
before  I  dre  ? "  lefumed  the  dear  wanderer.  '*  O  f  what  pleafure 
^would  it  give  me  to  view  him  on  the  throne  I  O  I  1  4/9  fee  him 
there !  '*  exclaimed  flie»  in  the  voice  of  furprife  and  tranfport..  '<  Be-> 
nign,  majeftic  !  Ah  I  how  glorious  in  his  beauty  I  Who  would  not 
die  for  thce^  my  Eflex !"—*-"  Alas!  never,  never,  never,  ftiall  / 
fee  him  !^'  groaned  forth  the  agonized  Elizabeth.-  "  Me  married 
to  him !''  refumed  our  friend,  replying  to  fome  imaginary  fpecch— 
**  O,  no  I  1  took  warning  by  my  iiiler  !  » I  will  have  no  more  bloody 
marriages :  you  fee  1  have  no  ring,"  wildly  difplaying  her  hands^ 
^*  except  a  black  one ;  a  black  one,  indeed,  if  yoxx  knew  all  f  but  I 
need  not  tell >m  that;  have  I,  my  lord  ?— look  up — ^here  is  my  lov« 
— he  himfelf  (hall  tell  you.'*  She  caught  the  hand  terror  had  caufed 
Elizabeth  to  extend ;  but,  faintly  (hrieKing,  drew  back  her  owil^  fur- 
veying  it  with  inexpreiEble  horror.  *'  O !  you  have  dipt  mine  in 
blood  ! "  exclaimed  the ;  "a  mother's  blood  \  I  am  all  contaminated 
—it  runs  cold  to  my  very  heart.  Ah  !  no—it  is — ^it  is  the  blood  of 
Eflex  I  and  have  you  murdered  him  at  lad,  in  fpite  of  your  dotage^ 
and  your  promifes  ?  murdered  the  moft  noble  of  mankind  I  and,  all 
becaufe  he  could  not  love  you.  Fye  on  your  wrinkles ! — can  one  love 
age  and  uglinefs  ?  O  !  how  thofe  artificial  locks,  and  all  your  paint.* 
jngs,  fickcned  him  I— -How  have  we  laughed  at  fuch  prepofterout 
folly  t — But  1  have  done  with  laughing  now^^we  will  talk  of  graves, 
and  Ihronds,  and  churchyards.— Methinks  1  would  fain  know  where 
my  poor  filler  lies  buried — you  will  Tay,  in  my  heart,  perhaps — ir 
las,  indeed,  entombed  all  J  love ;  yet  there  mud  be  foine  little  un. 
known  corner  in  this  world  one  m^ht  call  her  grave,  if  one  could 
but  tell  where  to  find  it :  there  ihe  reils,  at  laft,  with  her  Leicefier-^ 
he  ^z.%  your  fa^vourite  too  —  a  Woody,  bloody  diAinftion  !" — r-The 
queen,  who  had  with  difficulty  pre&rved  her  fcnies  tiU  this  cutting 
period,  now  funk  back  in  a  de^  fwoon. 

'  The  diftreis  of  my  fituadon  cannot  be  expreiTed.    Fearful  left  any 
Attempt  to  fommon  a  fingle  bfi^g  fliould  irritate  ihc  inj^ured  EUinor 
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to  execute  anf  db«  iwcnge,  for  whkh  I  knew  not  how  flie  vna  pr^ 
pared,  had  not  Ehzabeth,  at  this  jnaaore,  loft  her  fenfci,  I  really 
think  mwe  would  have  failed  me.    I  lecoUeded  that  the  queen,  by 

h!!^^i.!TT°"^i  ^'^  ~T"'««'  *e  "nhappy  objeft.  thns  fearfulfy 
brought  before  her,  died  in  the  country  fong  fince;  nor  was  it  wife 

Hprlnri  !?**c''  *r°  H^  .'"P*'^'^  <"»  ^"'  ""^  'o  acknowledge  the 
decepaon.  «  So-.f(^fo,"  cried  Ellinor,  with  a  ftart,  "  would  oae 
have  thought  it  poffible  to  break  that  hard  heart,  after  all  ?  and  yet  I 
nave  done  it.    She  is  gone  to— no,-  not  gone  to  Eflex." ••  Let 

«*l!;ft?K  "^  '""^^"f."',"^**  ^'  "g^^  '^'J^  ^"  o"t  «<■  *e  room, 
leit  the  ^neen  flionld  loflfer  for  want  of  afliftance."— «  Hnfh!" 
cried  fte,  with  lacreafing  wfldnefs,  "  they  will  fey  we  have  beheaded 
icr  alfo  Bm  who  are  you  ?"  fixing  her  hollow  eyes  wifttblly  on 
me }  1  have  feen  you  fomewhere  ere  now;  but  1  forjret  aH  faces 
ITo^M '^^  **"  ^"  P*'f  "."f  • ,  ^  '"'°*  »<«  *^'»*'«  I  a",  nor  where  yoa 
In^J^lirS'  f^'^^'  ^"'■"y  '"'S^^g:  "  ""«  yo«  look  like 
hn^^^  Ae  bleffed  minute  of  compliance,  and,  drawing  her  mourning 

n^^^,  '^  I  f","*..'^''*"'  committing  her  to  their  charge,  I  re- 
^  '"^^^  '^dics  in  the  antichamber,  through  whofe^inadver. 
teit  numbers  alone,  Ellinor  had  been  enabled  to  pafs  to  the  clofct 
^i^  .^""" '  t  ''fc«'nftan«  which  combined  with  a  variety  of 
«h^  to  give  this  ftrange  vifitation  the  appearance  of  being  fuper* 

*  Evoy  common  means  were  tried  in  vain  to  recover  the  queen,  and 

lonrliJ^W  ?  "t*^  i"*  '^•^  *«"»  f"  «''"•    Shuddering  with 

««™rf„„,jK  !'*""•'  complains- of  an  ideal  vifitor;  commands 
^  2Lr  «  ,  •  *"  ^""^  J"  *^"  f^"^'"  ft'*'  f«"  1^".  and  orders  her  ta 
«„K  ^.m!".  T'    ^^'^  '""PP^f'^''  ^^'^^'^  of  'hofe  in  waiting  in- 

«r»;^rL  ,f.lP~''"i"  ""=  ^'^y  '•''■^'g^rd  (he  complains  of.  Rage 
Mdf«r  unite  thus  to  harrafs  her  feeble  age,  and  accelerate  the  di 
aj  01  nature.  When  thefe  acute  fenfations  fubfide,  grief  and  de- 
£"«.  r-  rf"^?"  "'"  ^^  '*'''°'"=  '"o"'  ■'  •"»• ''«''  ft»c  fuffer  lefs  from 
^.U.L  ■  t^^V^^  P°*"-  Unwilling  to  refign  a  good  Ihe  is 
&il  .  frT'''  ^  '^,  "''»«''«'>  hand  that  approaches  if  eager  to 

S:lL,Vf' "''^"*','i°"  '^'"'•'^'^  '«  witnefs  this  divine  vengeance, 
Zl§fl  :l  u*°"'^  '™'»*^  "'•"'  *y  "Oft  mortal  enemy!  thou 
!^ilj  *  7'*°"?*?'  ^^""^^  *''«'  imperial  Elizabeth,  lott  to  the 
^^Tr^f""^-  f  ^Y'  *''•  nourifhment,  and  pleafure.  That 
«T  LT  •  '^^^'^.^i"  »«  the  objea  of  future,  as  it  has  been  of 
S  K^!v  P:f;'"'"g  now  bnt  a  breaching  luemento  of  the  frailty 
SoU^-!.^'  -1  •  ''*'"  ""'""'  ''^^  '*'^'«  aflfmbled  all  thofe  afpirini 
Sftii«n^*«rJ^'!a?=*""';  '"  dominion;  were  they  once  to  behold' 
W  h„te?J^  /'^""  °L  "^go^cmed  paffion,  able  to  rule  efrery  be- 
«g  but  l»e'*:«,^how  would  they  feel  the  potent  example  !    Ah  f  that 

£^r!v  vir^vl'^J^r-  '^^?'^<^<^^^H  ^ciairove,  csufSnctJ 
it«o.Rfiv.  Vol.  VI,  March  1786.      "         N  ^.if 
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felf  the  UelTed  afFedlions  which  alone  can  fweeten  the  tears  we  all  axr 
born  to  (hed !  Gathering  round  the  w^ary  couch  where  the  ema- 
ciated queen  withers  in  royal  folitnde,  they  mieht  at  once  learn  nr- 
banity^  and  correO*  in  time»  errors,  which,  when  indulged,  but  too 
fcverely  punifh  themfelves/ 

In  the  ftruSurc  of  her  novel,  Mifs  Lee  is  palpably  the  imi- 
tator of  the  celebrated  St.  Real.  We  know  not  how  this  fpe- 
cies  of  romance  has  efcaped  with  fo  little  cenfure  from  the  cri- 
tics. For  ourfelvcs,  we  believe,  that  Addifon's  excellent  ri« 
dicule  of  ^^  Nicolini  failing  in  a  real  boat  upon  a  fea  of  pafte- 
'^  board,''  never  was  nrxC^ie  applicable  than  to  this  fpecies  of 
compofition.  There  are  two  excellencies  of  which  the  pfo- 
duAions  of  human  genius  are  capable,  one  more  important 
than  the  other,  but  both  highly  worthy  of  our  attention  and 
applaufe.  One  of  thcfe  is,  properly  confidered,  nature  ac- 
compliflied  by  art ;  the  other,  art  affifted  by  nature.  To  the 
firft  clafs  belong  the  fublimc  and  the  pathetic.  The  (econd 
is  the  only  proper  province  of  precept  and  fyftem,  from  the 
poetics  of  Ariftotle  to  the  differtations  of  BoiTu.  The  princi- 
pal feature  in  this  fecond  clafs  is  unity.  That  great  and 
venerable  art,  which  points  every  incident  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  one  grand  defign,  that  admits  not  of  a  word,  nor^ 
,we  had  alniod  faid,  of  a  letter,  that  obftrudls  ordiminifhes  it, 
can  fcarcely  be  too  much  cultivated  and  commended.  But  of 
all  the  kinds  of  incompai^nefs  and  difunion,  th&moft  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  that  which 
forces  into  conta6l  the  hiftorical  and  the  fabulous. 

This  may  either  be  effected  with  the  extreme  of  art  and 
ingenuity,  or  it  may  be  performed  with  all  the  clufnfinels  and 
botching  of  a  cobler.  The  latter  kind  of  performance  will» 
we  apprehend,  meet  but  with  a  fmall  number  of  advocates. 
But  even  when  this  jarring  concord  is  attempted  with  the  ut- 
moft  hiftorical  Ikill,  as  is  the  cafe  with  St.  Real,  it  can  never 
afford  pleafure  to  a  man  of  real  tafte.  The  great  incidents  o£ 
ancient  and  modern  Itory  form  the  firft  and  favoured  obje& 
of  contemplation  to  a  man  of  letters.  When  they  come  to 
him  a  fecood  trme,  however  artfully  disfigured,  be  muft  necef- 
farily  receive  them  with  difguft.  The  charaflers  of  an  Otho 
and  a  Nero,  whatever  they  are,  are  to  be  deduced  from  their 
atftions.  The  unity  of  thefe  great  hiflorical  pieces,  if  we  may' 
venture  the  idea,  has  been  formed  By  the  hand  of  God.  All  , 
the  trappings,  all  the  artificial  additions  of  human  inventioHt 
add  jufl  as  much  to  the  grace  and  cStO,  of  the  original,  as . 
the  fafhionable  drefs  of  the  year  1786  would  to  tha  Venus  de 
Medicis,  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  St.  Real,  however,  has 
b^ca  fomething  more  fortunate^  in  the  choice  of  his  fcene> 
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than  Mifs  Lee.  The  memories  of  few  are  imprefTed  with 
more  than  the  outlines  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
vhile  the  moft  trifling  and  minute  events  of  the  reign  of  £11- 
ftabeth  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  letters. 

Our  author  has  befide  encountered  another  misfortune  iit 
the  delineation  of  her  plan.  While  we  read  St.  Real,  though 
acquainted  with  the  fiditioufnefs  of  his  incidents,  we  forcibly 
perceive,  that  Nero,  Agrippina,  and  Tigellinus,  had  they 
been  placed  in  his  fituations^  would  have  adled  and  fpoke  ex* 
adly  as  he  has  reprefented  them.  But  in  Mifs  Lee,  truth  and 
falfehood,  virtue  and  vice,  are  confounded  with  a  mafter's 
hand.  We  can  fcarcely  diftinguifli,  in  her  narrative,  the  cold,' 
blooded,  and  murderous  Earl  of  Leicefter,  from  the  inge- 
nuous, the  manly,  and  engaging  Eflex ;  and  even  the  detefted 
Somerfet  appears,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  agreeable  and  virtuous. 
Nor  can  we,  by  any  means,  approve  of  the  inclination  Mifs 
Lee  difplays  to  blacken  and  calumniate  the  charafter  of  Eli- 
zabeth. She  had  undoubtedly  her  faults,  her  foibles,  and  her. 
vices ;  but  a  more  comprehenfive  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
more  confummate  ftatefman,  a  greater  genius  in  the  fcience 
of  politics,  never  exifted.  And  this  country  is  indebted  to 
her  in  the  moft  lafting  obligations.  Hume  has  difcovered  the 
true  fecret  of  her  charadlei,  when  he  tells  us,  that,  if  wc 
would  form  an  eftimate  of  her  merits,  we  muft  think  of  her ' 
foul,  and  forget  her  fex. 

From  the  particular  defign  of  the  prefent  novels  we  turn 
to  the  general  merits  of  our  author.  To  whatever  they 
amount,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  the  gift  of  Nature,  and  not 
of  art.  She  is  unhappy,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  invention  of 
her  incidents ;  and  ihe  is  the  fiirtheft  in  the  world  from  (kill  > 
and  effe&  in  arranging  them.  The  fcenes,  for  example,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  houfe  of  Lord  Burleigh,  are, 
in  tbemfelves,  ftriking  and  pitiable  in  the  extreme ;  but  they 
are  huddled  with  fo  much  indiftindnefs,  as  to  deprive  them  of 
half  their  operation  on  our  feelings.  Incapable  of  giving  pro- 
per fcope  and  energy  to  fingle  misfortunes,  our  author  has 
heaped  up  calamitv  on  calamity  with  a  laviflmefs  hitherto  un- 
equalled. Her  ftiie  is  loofe,  uncultivated,  and  ungrammatical. 
Its  ellipfes^  in  particular,  are  to  the  laft  degree  violent  and 
uncouth.  And  fo  much  of  alloy  has  Mifs  Lee,  even  (n  her 
happteft  eSbrts,  that  the  fcene  we  have  extrafted,  between 
Ellinor  and  Elizabeth,^  has  blended,  in  the  moft  extraordinary 
manner,  all  the  cxquifite  touches  of  the  pathetic  with  the 
weakeft  and  moft  ablurd  imitation  of  madnefs  we  have  ever 
feen. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  the  freedom  of  thefe  ftric- 
tuiesy  to  imply>  (hat  Mif^  Lee  has  tkQ  m^rit,  and  deferves  to 
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be  ranked  with  the  pooreft  {cribbkrs  in  Grub*Street.  We 
think  her,  indeed,  much  inferior  to  a  Bnmey  and  a  Brooke, 
female  writers  who  have  figured  fo  honourably  ui  the  ftile  of 
romance.  To  fpeak  as  critics,  we  think  her  reputation  fome- 
what  greater  than  her  juA  pretenfionsj  though,  fo  far  as  it  is 
jiroduSive  of  cmolumciit  to  herfelf,  we  are  by  no  means  de- 
ilrous  to  detract  from  it.  But  we  can  honeftly  afcribe  to  her 
a  confiderable  degree  of  feeling  and  fenfibility,  and  no  mean 
efforts  in  the  ftile  of  the  pathetic.  While  thefe  qualities  are 
valuable,  and  while  novels  continue  to  be  a  commodity  in  fo 
great  requeft,  we  cannot  wifh  to  fee  the  public  better  ferved> 
upon  ordinary  occafions,  than  by  the  author  of  the  Recefs. 


Art.  XII.     Criticifiiu  on  the  Roltidd.     Part  the  Firji.    Second  Editioir, 
<orreded  and  enlarged.     8vo.  3  s.  6d.  Ridgway,  London,  ^7^5- 


W^ 


'  £  noticed  the  firft  edition  of  this  humorous  and  acri- 
monious publication,  in  our  Review  of  April  1784.  It 
now  appears  with  fome  alterations,  and  many  additions*  The 
novelties  in  this  edition  are  chiefly  the  dedication  to  Sir  Lloyd 
Kenyon,  the  lines  on  Mr.  Dundas  in  No.  3,  all  the  latter  part 
of  No.  8,  from  the  verfe  ' 

"  With  the  Queen's  leave,  your  Warren's  ivory  bod  5" 

The  verfcs,  3tc.  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons*  clock,  in  No. 
9,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  concluding  numbers. 

That  the  fcourge  of  the  writer,  or  writers  of  this  publication 
has  loft  nothing  of  its  feverity,  will  appear  from  the  following^ 
chara^r  oC  Mr.  Dundas* 

*  — —  Whofe  exalted  foul 

No  bonds  of  vilgar  prejudice  controul. 

Of  (hame  uncon^ious  in  his  bold  career, 

He  fpums  that  honour,  which  the  weak  revere ; 

For  true  to  public  virtue's  patriot  plan. 

He  loves  theminifter  and  not  the  man; 

Alike,  the  advocate  of  North  and  wit, 

The  friend  of  Shelburn,  and  the  guide  of  Pitt. 

His  ready  tongue,  with  fophiftries  at  will. 

Can  fay,  unfay,  and  be  confident  Aill ; 

Tiiis  day  can  cenfure,  and  the  next  retra<5l. 

In  fpcech  extol,  and  ftigmatizein  ad  ; 

Tom  and  re- turn  ;  whole  hours  at  Haftings  bawl. 

Defend,  praifc,  thank,  affront  him,  and  recal. 

By  oppofition  he  his  king  fhall  court  ? 

And  damn  the  people's  caufe  by  his  fupport. 

He  like  fome  ancel,  fcnt  to  fcourge  mankind. 

Shall  deal  forth  plagues,— in  charity  deCgn'd. 
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The  Weft  he  would  have  ftarv'd ;  ytty  ever  good. 
But  meant  to  fave  th*  efTofion  of  her  blood : 
And  if,  from  fears  of  his  controol  releas'd 
He  toofes  rapine  now»  to  ^il  the  Eaft} 
Tis  but  to  £re  another  Sykes  to  p]an 
Some  new  ftarvation-fcheroe  for  Hindoftan; 
Secnre,  to  make  her  floarifh,  as  before, 
More  populous^  by  lofing  myriads  more.* 

The  additions  to  No*  8  are  upon  India  matters  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haftings,  the  Tea-a^,  Mr.  Pitt^  and  Mr.  Steele.  In 
the  lines  where  thebreak£afts  of  the  prefent  age,  and  thofe  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  are  contrafted,  and  the  eflFe^  they  are 
fuppofed  to  produce  enumerated,  there  is  much  good  writing' 
and  keen  fatire.  Mr.  Pitt's  breakfaft  with  Mr.  Steele,  at 
Brighthelmftone,  is  likewife  a  delicate  morfel  for  the  fatirical 
appetite.  In  the  13th  Number,  Merlin  being  aflced,  why  he 
dbferves  fo  cautious  a  filence  with  regard  to  the  oppofition  fide 
of  the  houfe  ?  falls  into  a  violent  paiEort ;  and,  after  having 
tried  in  Tain  to  fpeak,  at  laft  exclaims, -^--^^  Tatterdemalions, 
^^  fcald-miferables,  rafcals  knA  rafcallioAs,  buffoons,  depen* 
^*  danta,  parafites,  toad-eaters,  knaves,  (harpers,  black-legs^ 
*•  palmers,  coggers,  cheaters,"  &c.  &c- 

Thus  obliquely  informing  us,  that  the  fole  merit  of  the  mini- 
fierial  writers  confifts  in  calling  names,  in  abufe,  without 
wit  or  poignancy.  The  14th  number  is  dedicated  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  education  and  ir^-learning  of  Mr.  Rolle*  A  co« 
lumn  is  fuppofed  to  be  ereded  on  the  fpot  where  he  went  to 
ithool. 

•  ■     *  ■  On  this  haliowM  land, 

A  colnmn,  pnbHc  monument,  fhall  ftand : 
And  many  a  bard  around  the  {culptur'd  bafir. 
In  many  a  language  his  renown  fhall  trace  ; 
In  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  in  Greek  : 
That  all,  whofe  curious  fearch  this  fpot  fhall  feek. 
May  read,  and  reading  tell,  at  home  returned. 
How  much  great  Rolle  was  Hogg'd,  how  little  learn'd.* 

The  infcriptlbns  are  next  produced  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian^ 
and  French  ;  all  tending  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  hero  of  the 
RoUiad. 

Such  are  the  novelties  of  this  edition,  which  are  equal  to 

any  thing  in  the  firft the  wit  flows  as  eafily  and  abundantly, 

and  the  proportion  of  acid  is  by  no  means  kfiened. 
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AnT.  XIIT.  The  Peforfs  of  the  Commtfftoners  appointed  1$  examne^  tale^ 
and fi ate  the  Public  Accounts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  prefenttd  to  bis  Majefty^ 
and  to  both  Houjes  of  Parliament ;  ivith  the  Appendixes  cmfipleti.  By 
John  Lane^  Secretary  to  the  Ccmmiffiemri.  Volume  the  Second,  410. 
il.  IS.  Boards.     Cadell,  ^85. 

'"pHESE  Reports  had  been  publiflied  before,  each  fepcrately, 
•*  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  commiffioncr?,  though 
certainly  not  with  fuch  authenticity  and  correftncfs  as  they 
poffefs  in  the  prefent  form.  This  volume  contains  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  reports.  Of  the  fiift  four 
of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the  inftitution  of  the  commiffion  of 
accounts,  and  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the.  reports  of  the 
commifjioners  in  general,  we  have  already  given  an  account 
in  our  Review  for  April,  1784.  What  remains  for  ust  to  do, 
is  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  drift  or  obje^  of  the  twelfth 
report,  which  concludes  the  volume  before  us. 

This  report  relates  tp  the  manner  of  paiEng  the  accounts  of 
the  treafurer  of  the  ordnance,  in  the  office  of  the  auditors  of 
the  impreft.  It  was  prefented  to  bis  Majefty,  upon  the  9th 
of  June,  and  to  both  houfes  of  parliament  upon  the  nth  of 
June,  1784. 

The  office  of  ordnance  is  governed  by  a  mafter-general, 
apd  a  board  uuder  bim,  all  appointed  by  feparate  letters  patent. 
The  board  confifts  of  five  principal  officers ;  the  lieutenant 
general,  the  furveyor  general,  the  clerk  of  the  ordnance,, 
the  ftore-keeper,  and  clerk  of  the  deliveries  ;  any  three  of  whooi 
form  a  board.  The  duty  of  thefe  officers,  both  coUefiivcly  aa 
a  board,  and  in  their  feperate  capacities,  being  defcribed,  th^ 
commiffioners  proceed  to  inquire  by  what  general  rules  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ordnance  is  condu^d  in  the  feveral  depart- 
ments. 

Among  other  obfervations,  tending  to  the  eftablifliment  of 
fuch  regulations  as  may  form  a  fyftem  of  oeconomy,  whether 
vof  receipt  or  expenditure  in  the  ordnance  cepartment,  tho 
commiffioners  declare,  that  it  appears  from  this  inquiry, 

*  That  the  auditor  of  the  impreft  is  employed  upon  the  ord- 
iiance>  as  upon  the  navy  and  other  accounts  that  have  been  befbrq 
u$,  in  Uttle  ipore  than  comparing  different  oitrics  of  the  fame  fums. 
and  examining  the  formality  of  vouchers,  and  the  accuracy  of  com- 
putations and  caRings  :  thofe  circumflances  of  the  account  in  which 
the  interefl  of  the  nation  is  the  mod  materially  tor.cerned,  the  terms 
of  the  conira£l»  and  the  fidelity  of  the  eicecution,  are  not  within  hia 
leach ;  the  board  of  ordnance  alone  areintrufted  to  decide  upon  them, 
.4U)d  upon  the  authority  of  the  fignftive  of  the  board  ofiicers  he  itd<« 
mit9  the  vQQchcr  for  w  expenditure  to  be  true  in  every  circumflaiiee,^ 
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excqpt  in  thofe  which,  being  coniidered  as  the  lead  important,  are 
ufually  conamitted  to  the  care  of  inferior  clerks.* 

The  commiffioners  have  not  been  able,  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  puUic  accounts 
are  audited  in  this  office,  to  difcover,  from  thofe  which  have 
hitherto  come  under  their  conlideration,  any  folid  advantage 
derived  to  the  public,  from  the  examination  given  to  them  by 
the  auditor  of  the  impreft  5  and,  for  thit  reafon,  they  have 
fuggefted  the  propriety  of  exempting  them  from  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  the  urgent  neceffity  of  relieving  the  nation  from  fo 
heavy,  apd  to  all  appearance  fo  unneceflary  an  expence. 

In  conclufion,  the  commiffioners  lay  before  the  public  the 
following  important  information. 

*  The  office  before  as  is  an  office  of  control ;  it  is  inftituited  as  a 
^beck  upon  the  public  accounts  :  the  allowance  of  the  auditor  being 
necefiary  to  every  article  both  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure^  the 
ilate  of  the  account,  as  between  the  public  and  the  accountant,  muft 
continue  unknown  until  the  balance  is  afcertained  by  the  anditor-at  the 
completion  of  his  examination ;  and  confequendy,  that  balance,  how* 
ever  great  it  may  be,  if  in  favour  of  the  public,  remains  with  the  ac- 
countant i  if  in  favour  of  the  accountant,  remains  with  the  public, 
until  that  period.  Hence  it  may  be  the  intereft  of  the  accountant  to 
pnrchafe,  at  a  high  price,  dther  delay  or  expedition  in  paffing  his 
accounts ;  and,  (hould  an  officer  be  corrupt,  the  permiffion  to  receive 
£ecs  and  gratuities  is  an  obvious  method  to  obtain  it ;  and,  therefore^ 
we  are  ofopinion,  that  the  payment  of  fees  and  gratuities  by  the 
perfim  accounting,  however  confined  by  ufage  as  to  the  quantum,  is 
a  mode  ill  adapted  to  the  conftitution  of  this  office,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  buiiners  there  tranfadled. 

*  We  do  not  fay,  or  mean  to  infinuate,  that  we  have  difcovered  zhj 
ii^ftance  of  (uch  abufe  in  this  office ;  but  the  mode  is  open  to  it  i  and 
a  wife  government  does  not  wait  for  the  mifchief ;  it  guards,  as  far 
as  human  prudence  can  guard,  againft  the  poffibility  of  the  evil :  it 
prevents  or  removes  the  temptation. 

'  fiut  there  is  another,  and  (Uilmore  weighty  reaibn  for  a  reform  ill 
the  mode  of  defraying  th6  expences  of  this  office. 

*  The  fervice  of  the  preiiding  officer  bears  no  proportion  to  the  mag* 
niCude  of  his  profits.  A  deputy  auditor  tells  us,  in  his  examinadon 
annexed  to  our  eighth  report,  that  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  office  is 
tranfaded  by  the  deputy  and  clerks;  from  the  year  1745  until  the 
year  1781,  that  is  for  thirty -fix  years,  he  did  not  recoiled  that  the 
principal  ever  executed  any  part  of  it :  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  a 
perfedt  iinecure.  The  bufineis  of  the  office  is  of  the  fame  kind  now 
it  was  then ;  the  quantity  is  increafed  ;  and  that  increafe  requires  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  clerks :  but  it  does  not  make  the  interveo* 
tion  of  th^  principal  officer  more  neceflary  ;  the  whole  of  the  bufmeft 
is  properly  the  labour  ofclerksonly ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  pre- 
feilt  auditors  have  paid  an  attention  beyond  their  predecefibrs,  by 
regulating  their  offices,  accelerating  the  public  accoonts,  aad{)ringing 
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up  the  arrears  ;  yet  Ihoold  men  left  aftive  hereafter  fill  thcic  Nations, 
they  may  again  fink  into  finecures,  and  exccffive  ftipends  be  paid  t\txy 
year  to  officers  unprofitable  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1782,  one  of 
thcfe  officers  received  net  (ixteen  thoufand  hvt  hundred  and  fixty-fivc 
pounds  eight  (hillings  and  eight  pence  ;  the  other,  ten  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  five  (hillings,  and  eleven  pence :  in 
thc'J'car  1783,  the  one  received  net  fixteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
^hd/tbirty  pounds  four  (hillings ;  the  other,  iixteen  tbopfand  three 
hundred  and  feventy. three  pound?  three  (hillings  and  four- pence. 

\The  public  cannot  aford  to  maintain  officers  of  any  defcription  at 
f^ch  an  expence.  This  nation  is  in  debt  above  two  hundred  and 
thirty  millions ;  it  raifes  every  year,  to  pay  the  intercft  and  charges 
a^tendin^  that  debt,  above  eight  millions  feven  hundred  thpufand 
pounds ;  of  ivhich  above  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  poundf^ 
the  bank  fee  alone,  is  lobe  paid  every  year  to  thefc  officers,  for  bu- 
iiKefs  from  whence  the  publh:  derive  no  benefit :  and,  (hoald  additions 
be  made  this  year  to  the  public  debt,  untefs  the  legiilature  will  inter, 
pole  their  authority,-  the(e  fees  of  office  will  have  their  addition  like- 
vAh :  the  profits  of  the  auditors  of  the  smpreft  rife  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  the  public  diftrefs.  Upon  thefe  reafons  we  ground  our 
opinion,,  that  the  public  good  requires  that  all  fees  and  gratuties,  m 
the  office  of  the  auditors  of  the  impreft,  fhould  be  forthwith  abolished ; 
that  the  profits  of  die  auditors  themfelves  (hould  be  reduced  to  areafon* 
able  ftandard ;  and  that  every  officer  and  clerk  in  the  faid  office  ihouM 
ht  paid,  by  x\it  public,  a  cettain  fixed  annual  falary,  in  proportion  to 
h^8  rank  and  cmpbyttient,  in  lieu  oi  all  falaries,  fees,  and  gratuides 
whatfoever :  and  we  Continue  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  dated 
in  our  laH  report,  feeing  no.  reafon  to  depart  from  it,  that  no  right  is 
vefled  in  the  auditor,  either  by  the  letters  patent  by  which  he  holds 
hn  office,  or  by  ufage,  that  can  be  oppofed  to  this  redu6Uon  and 
regulation.' 

The  gentlemen,  who  have  aded  in  this  revived  comoiiffion  of 
public  accounts,  unite  great  application  and  talents  for  bufinefs, 
with  public  fpirit,  political  knowledge  and  invention }  and  a 
very  pleafing  and  correft  manner  of  writing.  The  com- 
nwmmers  of  public  accounts  are  the '  rooft  zealous,  diligent, 
and  efficient  of  all  our  reformers. 

In  the  papers  that  form  the  appendix,  and  by  kx  the  greater 
pdrtion  of  this  volume,  the  fa£ls  that  the  commiiSoners  allude 
to,  and  on  which  they  ground  their  reafonings,  are  recorded, 
arid  properly  authenticated. 

Art.  XIV.  AnAddnfs  to  tbt  Landed^  Tradings  and  Funded  Imtertfts 
of  Enoland,  on  the  frejtnt  Stati  of  Public  Jffmirs.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
btockdale*    London,  1786. 

^HIS  publication,  which  fcems  to  have  been  written  under 

-*-    the  moft  ferious  impreffions  of  the  prefent  dangerous,  and 

new,  and  wprecedented  ficuation  oi  Cr^at  Britain>  contains 
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anew  f}ftem  of  political  ceconomy.  It  propofes  a  new  and 
improved  leprcfentation  of  the  commons  or  people  of  Eng- 
land 5  a  new  mode  of  defence ;  a  new  method  of  raifing  a 
revenue  for  anfwering  all  the  public  exigencies.  Our  author, 
thcAigh  rather  defponding,  is  evidently  a  man  of  genius  and 
obfervation,  and  many  of  his  hints  are  worthy  of  attention.. 
The  whole  amount  of  our  aftual  currency,  about  twenty 
millions  flerling,  as  it  flowed  into  this  country  through  num« 
berlefs  paiTages  and  exchanges,  is  equally  liable  to  be  carried 
away,  if  the  dqe  caufes  fhall  a(9:  towards  that  end.  We  owCfat 
home  and  abroad,  between  two  hundred  and  feventy,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions.  About  feventy  millions  of  this 
fum,  it  is  calculated,  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries 5  and  this  certainly  fufpaffes,  by  a  very  great  number  of 
millions,  the  whole  of  the  circulating  cath  in  the  kingdom. 
The  intereft  due  for  this,  would  be  about  two  millions  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  \  and  this  we  have  no  means  of  fur- 
nifhing,  fays  our  author,  except  by  the  furplus  of  our  trade, 
j^icluding  our  intercourfe  with  the  other  parts  or  connexions  of 
the  Britiih  empire.  The  circumftances  of  our  foreign  debt, 
fays  he,  {o  far  exceeding  our  domeftic  ftock  of  coin,  of  our 
national  out-goings,  having  of  late  years  prodigioufly  AirpaiTed 
our  total  income,  of  our  great  and  exbaufting  reouttancesy 
annually  made,  and  making  to  other  countries,  and  of  the 
burthened  and  encumbered  ftate  of  our  trade*  Tbefe  circuno- 
Ihinces  excite,  wrth  refpe£t  to  our  circulation,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  the  moft  alarming  apprehenfions  in  the  breaft 
of  every  confiderate  man. 

*  Opportunity  however  begets  event&.  Tfce  (late  of  Holland  is  now 
perhaps  weak  compared  with  the  power  of  Great  Britain ;  but  is  it  ne- 
verthelefs  abfolutely  impoffihle  that  the  Dutch>  fo  exceedingly  our  ere* 
ditorsy  ihould  in  a  time  of  total  diforder  and  diflradlion  come  one  day 
and  demand  our  lands  and  poiTeflions,  our  country  itfclf,  in  difcharge  of 
the  debts  due  and  unpaid  to  them  ;  or  that  feme  other  neighbours  or 
nations  might  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  preis  hard  upon  us  ?  May  Dover 
never  become  a  compenfation  for  Calais,  or  Portfmouth  for  Gibraltar ! 
Who  can  fo  far  look  into  fate  and  futurity  as  to  foretel  the  utmoft  end 
and  confequences  of  certain  caufes  now  exifling  in  our  Hate ;  unlefs 
they  ihail  be  obviated  and  prevented  in  due  time  and  by  the  proper 
means  ?  Enough  however  has  been  faid  on  tl^is  head  :  Let  us  drop  the 
curtaiu  on  a  iubjedt^  of  which  the  writer  cannot  difcourfe  or  confider 
without  the  gceateil  awe  and  concern.* 

Oar  author,  after  exhibiting  this  melancholy  view,  pro- 
pofes  certain  means  for  retrieving  our  dangerous  ntuatiojn.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  recommends  a  general,  equal,  and  real  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people.  Thus,  furniflied  with  the  utmoft 
wifdom  and  integrity  in  council)  united  to  the  extreme  autbo* 

rity 
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rity  over  the  whole  and  all  the  fcparate  parts  of  it,  he  next 
propofes,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  oeconomical  fyftem  of  nati- 
onal flrength  and  defence,  an  univerfal  national  militia, 

*  I  mean,  fays  he,  one  officered,  armed,  trained,  marfhalled,  maint^n- 
cdby  ourfelves,  diftingoiihed  only  by  their  common  drefs,  together  with 
fome  flight  regimental  mark  ;  and  conlifling  of  all  the  fenfible  men  of 
the  kingdom,  who  (hould  voluntarily  offer  to  take  part  in  fuch  an  ad- 
mirable and  de£rable  eftablifhment ;  a  meafare  entirely  concurring 
and  coincident  with  the  preceding  one  of  a  general  reprefentation. 
This  ifland  might  perhaps  afford  and  fumi&  near  a  million  of  fach 
ibidiers.    What  a  power  would  here  be  I 

*  Prepared  and  provided  in  this  manner,  we  might  withftand  a  cooi- 
bination  of  the  world ;  although  our  neighbouring  fcas  and  ports  were 
laid  open.  Snch  a  body  wonld,  at  the  fame  time,  not  be  defirous  of 
difplaying  their  knight-errantry  abroad,  nor  enable  or  encourage  ambi- 
tious men  to  ad  that  wild  and  deftru^ve  part.  Fortunate  the  nation* 
happy  the  people,  who  (hall  be  fo  fecured  and  defended  f  The  expences 
would  likewife  be  comparatively  moderate.  Every  man  would,  as  it  were» 
go  from  his  own  abode,  his  houfe,  his  (hop  to  the  place  of  txtrdk ; 
and  that  being  over,  return  thither  again.  Such  an  inffituti^n  would 
bcfidcs  infure  domeftic  peace,  order  and  good  government ;  for  thefc 
bleffings  are  both  the  true  intereft  and  the  real  defire  of  the  public,  of 
the  many  and  multitude ;  but  it  is  the  diftrefs  and  defperation  of  a  few 
low,  or  the  rapacioufnefs  and  ambiton  of  a  few  high  men,  which  (b 
touch  diftnrb  and  difquiet  the  red  of  mankind.  1'be  volunteers  of 
Ireland  are  a  pregnant  proof  on  this  fubjed :  Never  were  the  laws  of 
that  country  fo  duly  and  regularly  executed,  as  by  their  mtm%.  They 
have  on  this  head  done  a  credit  to  themfelves,  to  their  country,  to  their 
inftitution,  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  on  which  they  were  cfta- 
i>]iihed. 

•*  Why,  however,  ftould  we  then  doubt  as  much  of  our  own  coon- 
fr)'men  of  England  ?  A  due  encouragement  of  government  might  foon 
raife  numerous  armies  on  thefe  grounds,  who  would  prove  an  invin- 
cible defence  for  the  throne  of  the  prince  that  fo  favoured  and  con- 
fided in  them.  How  little,  nevertbelefs,  are  fome  ftatioas  of  men 
made  acquainted  with  their  true  intered,  beine  commonly  inffruded 
to  look  withjealoufyon  all,  except  on  a  few  iurrounding  fycophants 
and  flatterers ;  who  are  perhaps  the  very  perfons,  of  whofe  fcifilh  and 
defigning  counfels  they  have  the  moft  real  reafon  to  beware  f 

*  should,  at  a  time  of  general  dillradion  and  confufion,  a  fordgn 
enemy  land  in  our  ifland  ;  what  a  tempting  prize  for  a  rapacious  plun- 
derer, or  a  vain-glorious  conqueror,  would  the  city  of  London  be, 
with  all  its  prodigious  extent  and  neighbourhood  !  It  is  fituated  not  far 
from  our  coaff :  Its  immenfe  multitude  would  be  its  weaknefs :  Thefe 
would  be  as  helplefs  and  defencelefs  as  a  Rock  of  fheep,  confiding  of 
the  fame  number  ;  I  mean  in  their  prefent  date ;  but  let  them  be  armed 
and  prepared  according  to  the  plan  propofed  ;  when  they  would  bc« 
come  a  I'ecurity  and  proteflion  for  themfelves,  for  the  royal  perfon  and 
family,  and  the  whole  kingdom.  May  fuch  a  day  of  trial  never  be 
fecn  or  known  1  but  the  misfortunes  following  upon  it  will  be  our  own 

fault; 
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fealty  if  It  ihould;  and  if  thiialmoft  fure  means  of  felf-defence  QuU 
have  been  ncgledled.  Thus,  however,  (hould  we  unite  wifdom,  intc- 
gritVy  authority  and  ftrength  ;  have  reafon  to  fear  neither  foreign  foci 
or  domdbc  difturbances  ;  but  our  country  be  able  to  fnpport  itfelf 
againil  all  probable,  or,  under  Heaven,  almoft  poffible,  dangers  or 
events  of  violence ' 

Proper  and  efFedlual  means  being  neccflary  to  be  purfued, 
refpefling  the  balance  of  our  trade,  and  to  prevent  the  ebb  Or 
reflux  of  our  treafurc,  our  author  propofes  to  make 

*  Great  Britain  one  total,  entire,  free  port,  with  full  and  perfeft 
libeny  of  exportation  and  importation,  without  exception,  withoat 
rcflridion,  wi^oat  cuftom*honfe  duties  on  one  hand,  or  drawback* 
or  bounties  on  the  other ;  to  extend  likewife  the  fame  privilege  and 
indulgence  to  all  our  different,  dependent  dominions ;  to  our  fettle* 
<nent8  in  Africa,  to  the  province  of  Canada  and  oor  Weft-Indian 
iilands,  t6gether  with  every  other  part  or  place  now  belonging  to  us^ 
and  not  confined  by  excluiive  grants  or  charters  1  as  likewife,  to  en- 
deavour by  our  example  and  precedent  to  lead  Ireland  into  the  iame 
sneafure  ;  on  whofe  fide  however  we  (hould  in  this  cafe  probably  find 
not  the  leaft  difficulty  or  hefitation^  Such  is  then  the  j^n  prefumed 
to  be  thrown  ont  for  general  coniideration. 

*  Our  prefent  (y^tm  is  in  a  manner  compoied  of  inconfiftencies,  of 
contradidory  regulations,  of  duties  and  drawbacks,  obftades  and 
encouragements,  impofitions  and  allowances,  prohibitions  and  mono* 
pohes,  every  one  of  them  mutually  dalhing  with  each  other,  but 
all  concurring  to  the  nniverfal  ^^^riment  and  difadvantage  of  the 
whole  :  Whereas,  in  the  cafe  mentioned,  commerce  wodd  take  its 
natural  courfeand  find  its.readieft  vent ;  every  means  and  opportonitjr 
of  trade  would  be  open  i  onr  intercourfe  with  other  nations  and  that 
of  other  nations  with  us  be  increafed  ;  our  navigation  be  delivered 
from  numberlefs  incumbrances  and  impediments ;  otu*  country  pro* 
bably  become  the  warehoufe  of  the  worid,  and  our  merchants  bo 
employed  as  the  common  carriers  for  the  reft  of  mankind. 

*  -How  would  likewife  our  colonies,  fettlements  or  provinces,  be 
enriched,  and  pour  their  treafures  into  England,  as,  I  fay,  the  mo* 
ther  country  and  place  of  empire  ?  While  we  fhall  fo  remain,  we  muft 
for  our  own  circle  of  eovernment,  be  the  center  of  arts,  fciences* 
improvement  and  pre^rment ;  of  pleafure,  profit  and  ambition  ; 
which,  circnmftances,  and  others  of  the  fame  fort,  viiW  irrefiftibly  draw 
hither  the  inhabitants,  and  with  them  the  riches,  gold,  filver,  and 
produce  of  our  dependencies  or  connexions.  The  proprietor* 
themfelves  would,  with  the  propofed  liberty,  willingly  ana  fpontane- 
oufly  bring  or  (end  to  us  in  a  moft  abundant  manner  thofe  valuable 
objects,  inftead  of  a  fmall  part  of  them  being  fnatched  through  re« 
ftf^tsy  murmurs,  and  difcontents,  by  the  difgufting  hand  of  the 
tax-gatherer.  Such  is  the  regular  and  conftant  courfe  of  nature: 
The  trade  winds  do  not  more  furely  blow  from  their  refpedive  points^ 
nor  xi vers  run  int6  the  ocean,  or  the  needle  tend  towards  the  pole» 
than  thefe  other  circumftances  happen  and  take  place  in  their  due  order, 
Wc  obferve  the  Ibijncr  bjr  cxpcrico^^  and  Icam  Uie  nilei  ^  Attn, 
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from  rcafon  ;  bat  thefc  latter  proceed  from  haman  paffions  and  in-** 
clinationsy  from  motives  and  principles  pacing  in  our  own  breads  : 
We  feel  the  caufcs  within  ourfelves,  as  well  as  fee  the  confequeaces 
withouti.  There  is  therefore  no  ground  to  doubt  of  the  evcn^,  pro- 
vided we  wiU  purfue  the  proper  means  to  produce  fach  moft  deiira- 
ble  and  beneficial  cifedls. 

*  If  Saint  Euftatia,  with  every  other  place  comparatively  infignifi- 
cant  of  itfelf,  does  fo  profper  and  flourifh,  and  return  foch  profits  to 
its  principals  by  a  free  trade,  what  might  with  that  advantage  be 
expected  from  our  own  many  fine  iflands,  and/  efpccially  from  Ja- 
maica, fituated  as  it  is  with  refped  to  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the 
Spanifh  main  I  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  now  pafled  fince 
our  conqueil  of  this  valuable  pofleffion  ;  but  what  molt  plentiful 
ftreams  of  treafure  would,  during  that  period,  have  Howed  and  rolled, 
as  it  were,  from  thence  into  our  country,  if  the  inhabitants  thereof 
had  themfelves  been  allowed  the  liberty  to  acquire  it  I  Some  of  thefe 
iflands  neverthelefs  are  now  faid  ffrievoufly  to  comf^ain  of  the  re- 
ftraints  laid  upon  their  intercourte  with  the  American  continent  : 
Let  us  then  particularly  beware  of  driving  or  inducing  tfaem  to  look 
towards  tharcxample  \  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  but  a  poor  remedy  or 
refource  for  us  only  to  exclaim  againft  rebeUion  and  ingratitude, 
when  we  might  by  a  due  indulgence,  advantageous  to  ourfelves,  as 
well  as  to  them,  have  foreftalled  the  evil. 

*  If  the  prudent  policy  here  recommended  had  prevailed  before 
thelaftwar;  1  fay,  if  Great  Briuin,  Jreladd,  the  almoft  immenfe 
continent  of  North  America,  then  beloi^og  to  us,  our  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  our  African  fetdements»  our  ^ail- Indian  territories,  our  South- 
Sea  pretentions,  together  with  the  reft  of  our  empire,  connedions 
or  dependencies,  had  all  enjoyed  a  perfectly  free  traiic,  both  among 
themfelves  and  with  every  other  nation ;  for  what  a  large  part  mull 
we  have  fhared  in  the  trade,  navigation,  power  and  riches  of  the ' 
whole  world,  in  thofe  great  pnrfuits  of  human  intereft  and  ambi- 
tion f  How  does  the  very  idea  ftrike  and  flatter  the  imagination  of  an 
Engliihman  !  That  time  however  is  now  no  more :  Let  us  therefore 
turn  our  backs  on  fo  mortifying  a  remembrance  and  refle£Uon  ;  but 
let  us  neverthelefs  purfue  the  fame  object,  and  proceed  towards  that 
point  fo  far  as  we  are  able:  Much  yet  remains  within  our  reajch 
and  commands  if  we  (hall  not  be  deficient  to  ourfelves,  although 
the  >occaixon  is  perhaps  prefiing  and  urgent. 

*  This  meafure  will  likewife  immediately  pot  an  end  to  fmuggling 
by  an   inftant  cffedl,  as  the  light  of  the  fun  drives  away  darknefs. 

'  It  will  conven  the  contraband  trader  into  a  fair  and  lawful  merchant. 
This  point  is  fo  evident  in  itfelf  as  to  allow  no  room  for  argument 
or  enlargement  on  the  fubjed.' 

As  opr  cuftoms,  however,  would  in  this  cafe  be  '  of  courfe  dif- 
carded,  the  next  queftion  will  be,  how  we  are  to  fupply  their  place» 
and  to  raifeour  revenue  without  them  ?  to  which  1  anfwer,  by  inland 
taxes  and  duties.  The  writer  will  not  here  go  into  a  long  difcourfe 
concerning  the  nature  of  taxation  ;  but  the  latter  are  well  undcrftood 
to  be  lefs  expeniive  in  the  collection,  lefs  liable  to  fraud,  more  pro- 
'dudtive^.and  more  capable  of  being  tAtendedy  tbandie  former :  Via* 
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nons  iirtkles  freed  from  tKe  cnftoms,  will  fo  be  the  beteer  fobje&d  to 
the  excife :  The  experience  of  the  present  times,  our  ftamps,  licences 
and  other  proceedings,  fully  confirm  thefe  opinions  :  Whatever  our 
wealth  and  abilities  may  at  the  bottom  be,  and  ihall  on  a  continua- 
tion prove  i  whether  we  really  abound  in  riches,  or  are  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy ;  we  can  in  either  cafe,  and  all  things  coniidered,  col* 
led  by  theie  means  a  larger  national  income  than  by  any  other.* 

The  tv/o  grand  objefts  our  author  has  fn  view  are,  to  pre- 
ftrve  the  public  independence,  and  yet  to  difcharge  as  much  as 
pcjfible  of  what  is  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  ftate.  He  is  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  taxes  (hould  have  certain  bounds;  even  the 
public  creditors  (hould  be  obliged  to  accept  of  a  compromife 
for  their  debts  « left  the  funds^footh  principal  and  intereft^  (hould 
be  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in  one  Qommon  ruin  with  the  country. 
Salus  populi  fuprema  lex. 

On  ti>e  fubje(^  of  national  defence,  the  author  of  this  im- 
portant publication  advifes,  and  (hews  how,  to  keep  up  acon- 
ftant  friend(hip  with  Ireland.  And,  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
he  fays, 

<  We  are  threatened  with  circumftances,  that  bid  fair  to  try  oar 
very  neareft  and  iirmeft  connedions ;  the  firft  among  which  may 
without  exception  be  reckoned  North  Britain.  I  will  not  pro  into  a 
general  difcourfe  of  the  original  rea(ons  for  or  againll  the  union ;  but 
M  evidently  cannot  now  be  diiTolved  without  the  greateft  difadvantage 
to  England,  and  efpecially  in  any  time  of  particular  diflrefs  or  dim- 
c^lty  ;  a  conjundure  of  which  kind  only  can  give  rife  or  effed  to  fuch 
an  event.  Should  this  eftential  part  of  ourfdves  be  in  a  like  cafe  torn 
from  us,  and  perhaps  turned  to  enmity,  will  it  not  prove  as  it  were 
the  completion  of  our  evils  and  calamities  ?  Any  due  means  therefore 
of  cementing,  ftrengthenin^  and  continuing  the  prefent  conjundioa 
between  the  two  countries,  cannot,  for  us  EngliOimen  in  particular, 
but  be  a  moft  defirable  and  advantageous,  as  well  as  moil  necelFary 
and  important  meafure. 

, '  There  feems  then  to  be  no  more  fnre  and  eiFeflual,  more  ea(y 
and  fit  method  of  comparing  this  purpofe  fo  devoutly  on  all  fides*  to 
be  wiihed,  than  to  introduce  a  greater  number  of  the  Scottiih  nobility 
into  the  Engliih  peerage  ;  than  to  unite  and  afifociate  fully  and  per- 
f^Q]y  in  the  fame  privileges  the  firft  northern  with  the  firft  foathera 
families  of  our  ifland.  The  noble  objects  of  this  propofition  fcem 
at  prefent  to  be  fituated  in  a  peculiar  ilate  of  jealouly  andmortifica* 
tion  :  Tliey  are  deprived  of  the  high  preeminence  which  they  once 
enjoyed,  of  conftituting  wholly  t;he  legifiature  of  one  kingdoln  ;  buc 
are  neverthelefs  denied  admittance  into  that  of  another,  excep;at  the 
precarious  will,  pleafure  and  humour  of  the  minifter  for  the  time  beiogs 
that  is  to  fay,  through  an  eledion  commonly  governed  and  influenced 
by  hinu  It  need  not  to  be  obferved,  how  much  ambition  or  a  de« 
fij-e  of  power  and  fuperiority  operates  on  our  fpecies  in  general,  but 
certainly  not  leaft  on  perfonS  diilinguifhed  by  their  birth  and  rank. 
Where  would  then  be  Che  wonder,  (hould  men  fo  circumftanced  en- 
tertain 
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Uxttaxk  fome  latent  defire  to  recorer  the  former  pnTiIeges  of  their  ail< 
ceftorsy  or  endeavoar  to  dilTolve  the  ratervening  obftacle,  whenever 
a  fair  opportunity  may  offer  itfelf  for  that  parpofe  ?  What  is  theftf 
more  than  a  ftatute  or  two  of  cither  nation  in  the  way  ?  The  nohlt 
and  ancient  famijies  of  Scotland  have  a  very  great  power  and  in- 
fluence in  their  country :  There  fnbfifts  among  them>  from  the  re-^ 
mains  of  the  feudal  tenores,  as  likewife  from  (ome  local  canfes^a  dan« 
ihip,  an  atuchment  and  dependence  toully  unknown  to  us  in  Eng* 
land.  Should  however  any  thing  like  the  meafure  now  prefumed  tor 
be  hinted  at  uke  place,  thefe  prevalent  pallions  and  inducements 
would  be  engaged  on  the  favourable  iide,  and  the  fame  honourable 
perfons  becoSne  the  ftrongell  links  in  the  chain  of  the  prefent  anion. 
They  will  by  this  means  be  legiflators  of  a  more  exteniive  govern- 
ment ;  will  prelide  over  the  fouthem^  as  well  as  the  northern  part 
of  onr  ifland  ;  will  have  a  wider  field  for  their  power,  and  a  more' 
conipicuous  fcene  of  their  ambition  ;  but  when  do  fuch  caofes  not 
produce  their  due  effeds  in  breads  compofed  of  human  materials  } 

*  The  writer  is  led  to  thefe  obfervations,  not  only  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter,  but  by  a  circumllance  that  has  lately  happened, 
and  which  concerns  this  fubje£i.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was,  foon 
after  the  union,  created  by  Queen  Anne,  an  Englifh,  or  properly  a 
Britiih  duke,  by  the  title  of  Brandon.  This  incident  brought  before 
the  HooTe  of  Lords  a  new  point ;  that  is  to  fay,  whether  a  BritiOi 
could  with  full  effed  be  engrafted  on  a  Scottifh  peerage;  I  mean^ 
whether  fuch  a  grant  would  confer  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  our  Houfe 
of  Peers.  However  any  impartial  and  unprejudiced  perfon  may, 
on  confidering  the  cafe,  now  wonder  at  fuch  a  doubt  or  queftion,  it 
was  neverthelefs  then  determined  in  the  negative.  I  will  make  no 
further  reHedion  on  that  head,  than  to  remark  that  it  happened 
in  the  year  feventeen  hundred  and  eleven,  at  a  mcft  critical  time 
with  refped  to  the  two  parties  of  uhig  and  tory  ;  when  their  ^nten« 
tions  ran  exceedingly  high,  and  the  numbers  and  balance  were  among 
our  peers  very  nearly  equal  between  them.  This  refolution  however  pre- 
vented  any  more  Scotch  from  being  made  Britifh  peers  ;  until  lately^ 
that  the  prefent  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  the  year  1782,  again  renewed 
by  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers  the  fame  quedion  concerning  his 
dukedom  of  Brandon ;  when  the  affair  took  a  contrary  turn,  and 
was  decided  in  favour  of  his  grace's  claim.  It  may  appear  prefump- 
tttous  in  a  private  perfon  to  fignify  even  his  approbation  of  a  fentence 
given  by  fo  hi^h  and  augud  an  affcmblyj  as  our  upper  and  heredi- 
tary Houfe  of  Legiflaturc ;  but  the  writer  cannot  refufe  himfelf  the 
latisfadion  to  fay,  in  the  fituation  of  a  difinterefled  Englifhman,  that 
4iis  latter  leems  a  moll  juil  judgment  in  itfelf,  as  likewife  wife  and 
prudent  with  regard  to  its  general  and  political  confequences ;  which- 
are  in  his  opinion  of  great  importance.  The  crown  now  has  by 
that  determination  confefifedly  the  full  and  free  prerogative  of  confer- 
^Dg  efiedually  Britiih  peerages  on  Scottifh  peers,  and  therefore  alfo 
the  means  and  opportunity  of  confirming,  ilrengthening  and  im* 
proving:  the  prefent  aiTociation  or  incorporation  between  thefe  two 
poriioiU-of  our  nation/ 
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On  this  publication,  which  AirpafTes  in  genius,  and  eri- 
larged  fyftematical  ?iew8,  moft  political  produdions,  we 
might  obferve,  that  the  ftile  is  carelefs,  flovenly,  and  not 
always  perfedly  grammatical,  did  not  the  dignity  of  the  fend- 
ments,  the  grandeur  of  the  defign,  and  the  boldnefs  and  no- 
velty of  projecSb  which  it  contains,  abforb  and  hide  all  minute 
literary  defeats.  Some  parts  of  our  author's  plans  appear  both 
ingenious  and  praj^icable  ;  others,  though  noble,  and  in  theory 
captivating,  fcem  not  fo  eafily  reducible  to  praSice« 
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^lM  R.  Mercier  is  already  well  known  in  the  litcrarary  world, 
^^  by  his  Tableau  de  Paris,  Portraits  des  Rois  de  France,  Uem 
deux  MiUe  quatre  cent  quarante,  and  other  works,  which  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public.  The  public  will  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  by  what  the  au- 
thor fays  in  the  commencement  of  his  introdu(^ion.  **  I  have 
**  contra£led  the  habit,"  fays  Mr.  Mercier,  **  of  writing 
*•  down  every  night,  before  I  go  to  bed,  what  remains  to  me 
**  of  the  impreffions  of  the  day.  My  pen  is  ready  :  whatever 
^*  I  have  feen,  felt,  thought  or  heard  ;  in  fhort^  the  refult  of 
**  my  ftudies  and  convcrfation,  is  all  committed  to  paper.** 
From  this  account,  the  reader  is  led  to  expefl  a  very  mifcella- 
neous  publication  ;  nor  will  he  be  difappointed  in  his  expect- 
fions*  The  a£tive  mind  of  the  writer  expands  itfelf  over  a 
moft  extenfive  field.  Though  not  always  cor  reft,  though  fel- 
dom  profound,  yet  he  never  fails  in  giving  intereft  to  his  fub- 
je£l.  He  communicates  to  it  that  warmth  and  ardour,  which 
fpring  from  the  virtuous  and  liberal  enthufiafin  of  his  owa 
mind  ;  and  often  leads  us,  by  the  allurement  of  his  manner; 
through  palTages  which  poflefs  no  other  merit  than  that  allure- 
ment. 

The  variety  of  entertainment  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
this  publication  will  be  beft  difcovered  by  the  following  table  of 
contents.  "  Introduftion.  The  Ocean.  The  laft  Judg- 
**  mentr  Fire.  Sleep.  CEconomy.  Horace.  Confclence. 
«  Hymn  to  the  Spring.    The  Whale.    The  Sailor.    The 
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*'  Bird.  The  Gtobe.  The  Firmanent.  Optimifm,  a  Dream. 
•*  The  Fear  of  God.  Ruins.  The  Pope.  Friendftrp.  War, 
**  a  Dream.  Suicide.  Prihting.  Love,  a  Dream.  Dia- 
**  Jogue  between  a  Philofopher  and  his  Gardener.  Fortune  and 
•'  Gkny,  a  Dream.     Anatomy.     Againft  Homer,  tranflated 

**  into  French.    Difcourfe  pronounc«i.  by  Mr. for   hw 

**  Reception  at  the  Academy  of — — — .  Epiftle  to  a  Fritnd. 
•*  The  laft  Letter  of  the  Romance  of  Julia,  or  of  the  New 
*'  Hcloife.  Letter  of  Ovid  in  exile,  to  a  Friend.  Writing, 
**  Writers.  Fables ;  the  dying  Father  and  Yfis  two  Sons ;  the 
**  Denier  and  the  Louis  d'or  5  the  Cuckow  and  the  Swallow  5 
**  the  Man  and  the  Buih  j  and  the  Ape  and  the  Oyfter.  The 
**  Shortnefs  of  Life.  Abdication.  Converfation.  Milton.  The 
^^^  Laconic  Stilt.  The  Tragedy  of  Brutus.  Battles.  On 
*'  Duelling.  Elementary  Books.  Stirrups.  Modcfty.  Ta- 
•*  citus.  Roman  Emperors.  Commerce.  Officers,  Coun- 
•*  try  Clergy,  Vol.  1.  The  Pillow.  Feelinc.  Thought. 
•*«  The  World.  Infefts.  Interior  S6nfes.  Rivers.  The 
**  Hand.  Marriage.  The  Satirift.  The  Law  of  Requital. 
•*  Gunpowder.  Vanity.  Party-Spirit.  Dialogue  of  the 
V  Dead.  -Between  a  Faquir  and  a  Veftal.  Science.  The 
**  Tears  of  Milton  on  the  Lofs  of  his  Sight.  Of  Regal  Power 
**  andTyrannv.  An  Idyl.  Good  Kings.  Hofpitality.  George 
•*  Dandin»  rhyfiognomy.  Love.  Old  Age.  On  tha 
•*  Country.  Thirft  of  Gain.  Gefture.  Aftronomv.  Oa 
^*  the  inequality  of  the  Human  Underfianding.  rhyficat 
**  Evil.  Liberality.  Meannefs.  Of  a  happy  World,  a 
«'  Dream.  A  Vifion.  An  Apoftrophe.  Literarv  Fame- 
*'  Boileau.  Unreafonable  Fetters.  Of  Greece.  Of  Perfia, 
**  Temples.  Semiramis,  a  Dream.  The  Fine  Arts.  Anfon. 
"  Pain.  f^r6fperity.  '  Stiificrates.  On  French  Poetry.  Mo* 
«*  rality.  Plato.  Readers.  A  Dream.  On  the  Saying, 
**  There  is  nothing  new.  AProfpcft.  Infancy.  The  Lake; 
**  of  Nantua.  Critics.  On  the  Femmes  Savantes  of  Mo-' 
"  Jiere.  Facility.  Tuiennc.  The  Hiftorians.  Taverniere.. 
«*  Montefquieu*  Lycurgujs.  To  ugly  Women.  Painting  of 
**  a  Battle.  Popifli  Bulls.  Wifdom.  Romances.  Egdtifm, 
^*  a  Dieam.  A  Madrigal.  Drunkards.  An  Epiihalamium. 
**  Opulence,  a  Dream.  On  Hiftory.  Indolence.  Lucan^ 
**  Mahomet,  a  Dream.  The  Politician.  Indepeindance. 
«*  Montgolfier's  Balloon.     My  Window."  Vol.  2. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  eflays  are 
written,  we  (ball  prefent  our  readers  with  the  authors  ihorc  fpe- 
culatbn  on  eld  age  :  they  will  find  in  it,  if  we  miflakc  jiot>. 
eafe,  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe. 

•  VIEILLE-SE^ 
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•  V  I  E  I  L  L  E  S  E.  ^  A 

*  Qa^^a  financier  concoffionnaire  viesllifie  8c  pcrde  tout  le  fende  ion 
ipre  geaie,  il  n*y  a ^as  denial  k  ctia :  niais  figufeauvoos  Newion  re « 
tombant  ea  enfance,  &  n^ayint  plos  la  moiadre  idee  des  verite5  Ibblimes 
qu*il  a  decoavertes  ;  quelle  humiliation  pour  la  nature  humaine  ! 

*  La  Tieillefle,  ocant  anx  organes  leor  force  tc  icor  reflbrt,  change  da 
moins  en  mort  douce  &  tranquille,  ces  morts  donloureufes  &  yiolentes, 
ok  la  vie  lotte  avec  efibrt  contre  la  deftrudion,  o4  la  kimiere  tremble, 
vaciUe,  s'evapore  k  a'eteint. 

*  La  nature,  i  notre  infu,  fait  nous  refigner,  k  nous  facilite  cepaiTage 
par  des  gradations  lentes  k  imperceptibles.  L*habitude  de  vlvre  eloigne 
ridce  de  la  fin  de  fa  carriere  ;  on  jr  touche,  k  Ton  croit  avoir  encore 
no  long  efpace  i  parcourir.  L^e^p^ance  mem^  devient  plus  vive  k  tao^ 
fiire  que  le  temie  avance.  Un  vieillard  de  quarte-vingt-quinze  ana 
imvre  la  gazette,  &  y  lit  qu^un  honune  a  vecu  cent  dix-buit  ans ;  11 
fe  flatte  d'unfemblable  privilege,  k  il  ie<;onfinae  dans  cette  idee^  eft 
ii£uit,  porte  clofe,  talmanacb  dts  ctntenairu. 

*  Cependant,  fans  la  mort  qui,  douce  k  charitable,  vient  d^vrer  le 
vicilUrd  de  la  progrefioA  iiuhritable  des  k>ix  do  nouvemcnt,  il  k 
tfOQveroit  enfeveli  chins  fon  propre  corps:  .les  caoaoz  q«i  s^obftrueol^ 
les  fluidesqni  s'epaiflifrent,  les  cajtilages  quis'offifient,  fes  mufcles  qfti 
ft  roidiilent,  le  fang  qui  ie  deAche,  tvot  m^taimorphoferoit  en  ftatue 
ce  corps  autrefois  fi  ibuple^  fi  flexible ;  k  fon  ame,  rendue  captive  par 
le  principe  terreux  de  la  vieillefiie,  fou^reroit  dans  one  firoide  mauSe» 
k  crieroit  apres  fadelivrance. 

«  Nous  (bmmes  conduits  1  la  vietUefTe  par  uiie  peme  inicniible ;  noua 
Derdons  bos  goftts,  nous  onblions  nos  befoins;  avec  la  faculte  de  lea 
utisfeure.  Ce  qu*on  elkt  regarde  dans  la  jeuneile  comme  des  pnva« 
iMa,  n^en  ion^  plus  alors :  le  ccsur  qui  defiroit  beaucoup,  defire  peo  ; 
il  ie  fiait  ua  nouveau  oaoodc  de  I*efpace  etroit  qo^il  occupe ;  cet  eipace 
loi  fisffit.  II  liii  Adioit  de  vaftes  pn^ecs :  aujourd'hus  uae  robe-de« 
chambre,  le  caquet  d*une  voifine  racontant  les  noovelles  d«t  quartier^ 
scmpiaceot  les  diefleins  ambicieux. 

*  Ce  que  ia  vieiUefie  a  de  fatal,  cXl  qu'dle  fait  entrer  dans  notrt 
cerveao  les  idees  dont  nous  ^ons  le  ptui  ^oigaes ;  c'eft  qo^elle  ixtitix 
CA  nous  le  fentiment,  Tamour  des  notres ;  c'elt,  difons  le  mot  terhble^ 
qs'elle  nous  dte  les  vertus  qui  tiennent  a  la  fenfibilite. 

*  ^uandti^  as  wt  quiique  tour  du  roiMge  h  tuniniirs^  tu  as  toot  nm,  dit 
Montaigne,  la  nature  me/aii  plus  qui  ntommmtcir,  Je  ne  (ab,  il  y  ft 
dans  ces  mots  oo  arret  tout-a-lafois  pbifant  k  folemnel 

'  La  philoibphie,  que  Ton  dedaigne  dans  les  anneei  brillantes  de  1ft 
vie,  vient  ofirir  fes  fecours  k  la  vieillede  ;  elle  eft  feule,  k  delaiflee. 
Heureux  alors  le  ikge  qui  a  cdtive  fon  efprit !  11  recrouve  autour  de  lui 
cesjouiflancesquejesanaees  n'dtent  point.  Pourquoi  laplupart  des 
vieillards  font  ils  chagrins  fc  de  raauvaife  humeur  f  C*eft  qu^s  n^ont 
jftmais  appris  a  vivre  avec  eux-meraes ;  ils  ne  fie  font  point  cr^  des 
rcflblirces  pour  cec  4ge  rigoureux ;  ib  ont  cm,  en  amaflant  une  ^rinda 
ibrtnne,  avoir  pourvu  i  tout ;  ils  n'oot  uwiuVii  que  pour  des  herittera 
ftfides&ingrats. 

Ejio, Rs v.  Vol.  VL  March  i7«6.  O  1  L'hommc 
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*  Uhomme  qui  a  fu  orner  fon  efprit,  jouir  dans  fa  vieillefle  det 
fruits  dcTctud*:  prclque  tous  les  gens  dc  Ictties  Wminent  Icor  carricrc 
par  des  oavr&ges  eais  &  plaifans.  Le  fecret  de  la  vie  huinaine  lear  eft, 
pour  ainfi  dire,  d^voile :  ils  fourient  du  paiTe,  &  de(  ceii  pailkms  qui  les 
agitoient ;  leur  tto,  eclairee  par  plufieurs  faits  devlent  un  creufet  oh 
tout  s'eft  epoie ;  ils  lancent  la  faillie  ibr  ces  memes  objets  qui  leur 
ayolent  paru  fi  graves,  *ii  importans  ;  ils  femblent  avoir  trouve  Ja  veri- 
table proportion  des  choles. 

'  Autant  le  vieillard  qui  n*a  fong^qu'^  Tor  paroit  (lupide  &  dejaen- 
fonce  dans  la  nuit  du  tombcau,  autant  le  vieillard  infb-uit  brille  au  mi* 
lieu  c!e  fes  nouveaux  contemporains  :  fon  ame,  perFedttonnee  par  Tex- 
pcrience  d*une  longue  vie,  fembie  receler  plus  dc  lumiere  lorfqu^elle 
i)*a  plus  qu'un  pas  i  faire  pour  entrer  dans  le  fejour  de  la  verite.  U 
compare  deux  ou  trois  s^nerations,  il  rapproche  des  epoques  doignces  $ 
9c  s'il  manic  encore  la  p!un>e,  la  piquante  ironie  a  pris  la  place  d« 
i*aigreur.  La  critique  du  jeuoe  homme  eft  ordinairemcDt  dare,  altiere^ 
cmportee;  cello  da  vieillard  eft  enjouee  &  legere. 

*  Si  Ton  etoit  fdr  de  mourir  jeune,  on  pourroit  fe  difpen&r  dn  foio 
de  cultiver  les  lettres  s  mais  comme  on  peut  vieillir,  il  ell  important  de 
fe  cr6er  de  loin  cette  inepuifable  reftburce,  lorfqne  le  monde  nous  abon  - 
donnera  Sc  que  nous  nous  crouverons  feuls  au  miliea  d'une  nouvelle  ge- 
neration. 

<  Que  deviennant  a  foixante  ans  la  jolie  femme  &  Thomme  a  la 
mode  ?  L'ennni  les  tue.  Entendez  cette  cenfure  amere  du  prefent, 
qui  cache  les  legrets  do  paiTe,  &  qui  accufe  Temploi  d'une  vie  fri« 
vole. 

<  On  les  fait,  on  n'a  pas  tort.  Comment  eftimer  un  vieillard  dont 
la  t^  eft  encore  vuide  apres  tant  d'annees,  qui  n'a  fu  rien  voir,  rien 
retenir,  lorfque  le  (pedlacle  de  la  nature  s'eft  tant  de  fbis  renouvelle 
fous  fes  regards ;  qui  ne  peut  pas  parler  i  la  generation  naiflknte,  i>i 
diftribuer  les  le9ons  de  Texp^ience  ?  On  detoume  les  regards  de  cct 
iXTt  malheurcux,  parce  qu'il  n'a  pas  fu  mettre  i  profit  cette  foule  d'ev^ 
nemens  qui  ont  paiTe  fur  fa  tete  icvec  une  indifference  honteufe. 

Pr^parous  noos  de  bonne  beure  a  la  vieillefle :  que  les  lettres  confo« 
]atrices,  les  arts,  la  gaiete,  Tamitie,  c*eft  dans  cet  age  qu'on  fent  ton 
prix  ineftimable  \  Heureux  qui  termine  fa  carriere  dans  le  braa  de  fon 
ancien  ami  f 

'  Si  nous  avons  perdu  ce  trefor,  creonf-nous  do  moins  quelques  oc- 
cupations utiles.  La  Fontaine  reprefent  un  odogeoaire  plancant  dea 
lu-brcs,    Conune  cette  image  eft  touchante ! 

*  Mes  arriere  neveux  me  devront  cetombrage. 

Ehquoi!  defendez-vous  au  fage 
Be  fe  donner  foins  pour  le  plaiHr  d^autrui } 
Cela  ibeme  eft  un  fruit  que  je  go6te  aujonrd^hoi. 
J*en  puis  jouir  demain,  &  quelqbes  jours  encore.....* 

The  adulation  of  monarchy,  or  rather  of  defpotifnia^  with 

Jdifgufling  and  unjuft  contempt  of  the  literature  and  genius  of 
ther  nations,  ftrcMigly  marked  the  charader  of  the  French 
iyriter$  in  the  age  of  Lewis  IVtht    Their  autbon  of  the  pre*. 
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M(m  Bonnet  de  Nuhm    Par  Mr.  Mercier.  2H 

Tent  age  have,  hx  the  moft  part,  embraced  more  liberal  fentt* 
ments.  They  have  difcovered,  that  tafte  and  genius  are  not 
the  exclufive  privileges  of  a  Frenchman;  and,  what  is  dill  bet- 
ter, now  boldly  declare,  that  liberty,  the  beft  of  human  Meff* 
ings,  is  a  bappinefs  which  their  native  country  does  not  enjoy* 
Mr.  Mercter  has  the  honour  to  be  one  of  this  fociety  of  true 
philofophers  and  real  patriots;  on  every  occafion  he- checks 
the  literary  petulance  of  his  countrymen,  and  joins  his  manly 
efforts,  to  cruQi  the  monfter  defpotifm,  which  is  gradually^ 
though  flowly,  expiring  under  the  benevolent  and  fpirited  ex- 
ertions of  philofophy. 

Of  kacine  and  3oileau,  who  are  ftill  the  delight  and  admi- 
ration of  the  greater  number  among  rhe  French,  Mr.  Mercier 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  his  countrymen  to  have  fpoken 
fwth  too  much  freedom.  But  in  faying  of  the  f6rmer,  that  he 
was  "  TailUur  a  la  Franfoiji  de  tous  Us  rois  anciensy*  they 
iHould  i'ecolle6l  that  he  only  fpeaks  after  Voltaire: 

*  Rmcint  obfervt  Us  pnrtrMts 

De  BajiKat^  de  Xiphares^ 

De  Britafmicust  dHifpoiiie  ; 

A  peiae  U  difiinguM  Uurs  traits^ 

lis  ont  tens  U  mesne  merit e ; 

TendreSf  galants^  doux  (^  difcrets  ; 

Ei  t amour ^  qui  marche  d  leurjuite, 

Les  croit  des  courdfans  frao^ais.*      Txmplb  dv  Gout. 

They  fliould  conCder  too,  that  he  a(£b  more  confidently  % 
for  he  does  not,  like  Voltaire,  abfurdly  exalt  him  above  ever]^ 
author  of  tragedy,  either  ancient  or  modern,  after  having  de- 
nied him  the  power  of  difcrimi nation  and  painting  of  f^^rj^/r; 
ceruinly  one  of  the  greateft  talents  a  tragic  author  can  poflefs* 
But  in  this  perhaps,  in  their  eyes,  coniifts  the  atrocity  of  his 
crime« 

AddreiCng  bimfelf  to  Borleaa,  he  fays,  **  I  can  con- 
^'  fider  you  only  as  fometimes  a  (kilful  plagiary,  and  fome- 
*^  times  as  a  pedant^  puffed  up  with  Latin  authors.  You 
**  are  however  a  good  vcrfificator  ;  be  it  fo ;  but  I  would  give 
^  all  your  works  for  twelve  fables  of  Fontaine,  four  fcenes 
**  of  Corneille,  and  thirty  pages  of  Bruyere"  —-*-*<  Taflb 
**  and  Milton,  who  you  did  not  underftand,  poflefled  a  genius, 
♦'  of  which  you  had  not  even  the  Ihadow/* 

This  is   hardily  faid  :  a  decifion  fo  diflatortal  would  have, 
appeared  with  a  better  grace,  after  a  minute  invedigation,  and 
folid  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft.     A  little  mofe  of  the Jieavlter 
lit  modo   would  have  conciliated  the  minds  of  foroe^  wiio  now 
exclaim  againft  what  they  call  the  blafphetnies  of  Mercier* 

O  2  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole  we  will  venture  to  promife,  that  the  pe- 
rufal  of  *'  Mon  Bonnet  de  Nuit*'  will  give  fatisfa£Uon  to  the 
reader. 


Art.  XVI.   Jal  om  Jafcnjka  Nathnen,  (fc. 

A  Spiifb  concermng  the  Jabanefe ;  deli'vered  hefort  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  C.  F.  7bunoerg^  wben  be  refigned  the  office  of  Prejident. 
Stockholm, 

•TPHIS  great  naturalift  and  traveller,  the  fucceilbr  of  Linnasus^ 
•*  has  enjoyed  fuperior  advantages  of  obfervation  to  any 
other  pcrfon,  fince  the  expulfion  ot  the  Portuguefe  from  the 
Jfapancfe  iflands.  The  adventurers  of  that  nation  were  f(; 
entirely  occupied  by  their  thirft  of  gain,  and  their  eagernefs  tq 
propogate  the  catholic  faith,  that,  notwithflanding  all  theic 
opportubicies.  they  have  left  nothing,  which,  by  cauing  a  ray 
of  light  on  the  hiftory  of  man,  might  have  formed  fome  fmall 
counterpoife  to  the  indignation  and  horror,  which  are  excited 
by  the  accounts  of  their  rapacity  and  bloodfhed,  Kaempfer's 
account  is  the  only  one  which  deferves  any  notice,  and  that, 
notwithftanding  the  veracity  ftnd  refearch  of  the  author,  is 
more  calculated  to  excite  curioJity,  than  to  gratify  it.  The 
prefent  writer  9ccupied  the  ftation  of  phyfician  to  the  Dutch 
factory  I  andt  W^^Y  ^Y  nieans  of  fo;iie  fubftantial  benefits 
which  his  profi^onal  ikill  enabled  him  to  confer  on  the  na- 
lives ;  partly  by  his  eager  defire  of  information  \  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  prudence  of  his  condu£t;  overcame  much  of 
their  well-^grounded  Jealoufy  of  the  Europeans  >and,  unlike  the 
Common  run  of  Oriental  adventurers,  returned  happily  to  his 
country,  liiden  with  the  rich,  but  innocent,  fpoils  of  the  Eaft* 
He  has  already  communicated  fome  of  his  treafurcs  to  tho 
world  in  his  Flora  Japonica^  and  his  papers  in  the  Swedish 
tranfaAions  ;  in  this  academical  harangue  of  forty  pages,  he 
Communicates  fome  of  the  general  renilts  of  his  obfervations 
On  the  inhabitants,  referving  the  reft,  with  the  particulars,  for 
a  feparate  and  more  confiderable  publicattom 
4  In  this  and  the  following  numbers,  it  is  our  intention  to 
^give  rather  a  tranflation  than  an  abftraA,  fince  readers  of  alt 
denominations  will  undoubtedly  wifli  for  as  full  information 
on  fuch  a  fubjefl  as  can  be  obtained.  To  them  we  leave  it 
to  enquire^  whence  it  happens  that  a  nation  fo  diftinguiihed  by 
good  fenfe,  and  good  morals,  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of 
government,  and  in  ceconomy,  in  manufadures,  and  agri- 
culture, fhould  be  fo  far  behind  in  fcience  ?  Is  this  owing  to. 
their  ftrong  averfion  to  every  thing  foreign,  or  tojbme  uq-^ 
liAtal  Occurrence  in  the  progrds  of  that  fociety  ? 

The 
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'  The  ttntirt  of  Japan,  is ,  fituated  at  the  very  caftern  ex- 
tremity of  Afia,  entirely  cut  off  from  our  quarter  of  the  world, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  iflands  of  various  magni- 
tude. It  lies  l>efween  the  Joth  and  40th  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude J  and  fo  far  |o  the  eaft,  that  when  we  in  Stockholm 
reckon  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  inhabitants  are  im- 
Bierfed  in  the  deep  fleep  of  midnight,  and  confequently  hav^ 
fun  fet  and  fun  rife  eight  hours  earlier* 

The  Portuguese,  who,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago^ 
firft  difcovered  it,  were  accidentally  thrown  by  a  ftorm  on 
Ae  coaft,  which  is  in  general  bordered  with  hills  and  clifts, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  unfafe  and  ftormy  ports,  whence 
navigation  is  always  dangerous,  and  fometimes  impdffible* 

The  whole  inland  part  of  the  country  confifts  of  moun- 
tains, hins  and  dales  ;  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  ex^ 
tenftve  plain.  The  mountains  are  of  various  altitude,  more 
or  lefs  continued,  more  or  lefs  covered  with  wood,  Jometimed' 
volcanic,  but  moft  frequently  cultivated  quite  up  to  the  fummiv 
It  may,  in  general,  be  juftly  faid  of  Japan,  that  the  foil  is  of 
itfelf  unfruitful,  but  in  confequence  of  fuiBcient  warmth  of 
climate,  plentiful  rains,  continual  manuring,  and  induftry,  it 
is  forced  into  a  conftderable  degree  of  fertility,  and  maintain^ 
a  number  of  inhabiunts,  not  exceeded  by  thofe  of  any  othec 
country. 

The  natives  are  well  grown,  agile,  and  active,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ftout  limbed,  though  they  do  not  equal  in  ftrength 
the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  The  men  are  of  mode^ 
rateftature,  feldom  tall,  and  in  general  thin;  though  I  have 
fecn  fome  that  were  fufficiently  fo.  The  colour  of  the  face  is 
commonly  yellow,  which  fometimes  varies  to  brown,  and 
fometimeis  to  white.  The  inferior  fort,  who,  during  their  work 
in  fummer,  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked,  axe 
fun-burnt  and  browner ;  women  of  diftin£lion,  who  never  go 
uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfeftly  white.  The  eyes  of 
this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Chinefe,  are  well  known  :  they 
have  not  the  round  ihape  of  thole  of  other  nations,  but  ob- 
long, fmall,  more  funk,  and  appear  more  fmiling  They  are 
moreover  of  a  dark  brown,  or  rather  black  colour ;  and  the 
eyelids  form  at  the  larger  angle  a  deep  furrow,  which  give^ 
.them  thdr  peculiar  keen  look,  and  diftinguiflies  them  fo  ftrik- 
jngly  from  other  nations.  The  eyebrows  are  alfo  fituated 
fomewhat  higher.     The  head  is  in  general  ,  and  the 

neck  fhort ;  the  hair  black,^thick  sTnd  of  an  oily  fihoothnefs  ; 
the  nofe,  though  not  flat,  yet  fomewhat  thick  and  fhort. 

The  national  charader  confifts  in  intelligence  and  prudci\ce,. 
franknefs,  obedience  and  politenefs,  good-nature  and  civility^ 
curiofity,  induftry  and  dexterity,  oecgAomy  and  lobricty,  hardi- 

O  3  ^     nefc, 
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sicGs  ckanlinefs, juftice and  uprightnefs,  honefty^and  fidelity;; 
in  beins  miftruftful,  fupcrilitious,  haughty,  refentfu],  .brave^ 
and  invincible. 

In  all  its  tran&dions,  the  nation  (hews  great  intelligence, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the  favage  and  un* 
civilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed  among  the  poliihed.  The 

}>refent  mode  of  government,  admirable  fkill  in  agriculture, 
paring  mode  of  life)  way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  ma<r 
fiufa&ures»  &c.  afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning, 
firmnefs,  and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  ne  appear- 
ances of  that  vanity,  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and 
Africans,  of  adorning  themfelvcs  with  uells,  glafs  beads, 
and  poliflied  meul  plates  :  neither  are  they  fond  of  the  ufelefs^ 
European  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  jewels,  &c.  but 
are  careful  to  provide  tbcmfelves,  from  the  produdions  of  their 
own  country,  with  neat  cloches,  wcll-tafled  food,  and  good 
weapons* 

Neatncfs  and  cleanlincfs  is  obferved,  as  well  with  refpeft  to- 
their  perfons,  as  clothes,  houfes,  furniture,  meat  and  drinlc* 
The  bathe  and  wafli  themfelvcs,  not  barely  once  a  week,  like 
our  anceftors,  but  every  day,  and  that  in  a  warm  bath,  whiciv 
is  piepared  in  every  houfe,  and  for  travellers  in  all  the  inns. 

In  politenefs,  obedience,  and  fubmiilion,  the  Japanefe  have 
few  equals^  fubmiffion  to  the  magiftrate,  and  obedience  to 
pareius,  is  implanted. jn  children  from  their  «arlieft years;  and 
in  all  ranks  they  ark  inftrufted  in  this  by  examples.  Infe- 
riors make  to  their  fuperiors  deep  and  refpedful,  and  Ihew 
them  blind  and  reverential^  obeifance  :  To  their  equals  they 
nfiake  the  politeft  compliments  and  (alutations.  They  gene- 
rally bow  the  back  with  the  head  downwards,  and  the  hand& 
towards  the  knees,  or  below  them  along  the  legs  as  low  as 
tTie  foot*  to  {hew  greater  reverence :  The  deeper  this  muft  be,* 
the  nearer  to  the  ground  do  they  bow  their  head.  When  ihcy. 
fpeak  to  a  fuperior,  or  are  fpoken  to  by  him,  or  when  they, 
have  any  thing  to  deliver  to  him,  they  never  omit  thefe  bows. 
When  an  inferior  meets  a  fuperior,  he  always  continues  in 
this  pofture  till  the  latter  has  pafTed  by.  When  equals  meet 
each  other,  they  pay  one  another  the  fame  compliixient,  and  pafs. 
each  other  in  a  pofture  fomewhat  bent.  Upon  entering  a, 
houfe,  they  fall  down  on  their  knees,  and  bow^  the  head  ;  and 
when  they  rife  to  depart,  the  fame  ceremony  is  repeated. 
Superftition  is  perhaps  more  general  and  extravagant  here,, 
than  any  where  elfe ;  which  arifes  from  the  little  ktiowlcdgc 
they  have  in  moft  fcicnccs,  and  the  abfurd  principles  which 
their  priefts  implant  in  them.  This  imperfeftion  appears  in 
their  woiftiip,  feftiyals,  vows,  ufe  oi  ceitain  medicines,  &c. 

Their' 
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Their  curtofity  is  eXceffivc ;  nothing  imported  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans efcapes  it.  They  afk  for  information  concerning  every 
dfticle,  and  their  <|ueftions  continue  till  they  become -weari* 
fome.  It  is  the  phyfician^  among  the  traders,  that  is  alone  re- 
garded as  learned)  and  particularly  during  the  journey  C6  court, 
and  the  refidence  at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he 
is  regarded  astheoracle^  which  they  truft  can  give  refponfea 
in  all  things,  whether  in  mathematics^  g^ogi**'»phy,  phyfics, 
chemiftry,  pharmacy,  Zoology,  botany,  medicine,  &c.  When 
the  Dutch  have  their  audience  of  the  emperor,  council,  or 
governors,  they  confider,  from  head  to  fool,  their  hats,  fwords, 
clothes,  buttons,  trimming,  watches,  ftieks,  rings,  fhoes^ 
buckles,  &c«  nay,  they  muft  fVequently  wtite  on  paper,  or  the 
peculiar  fans  of  the  Japanefe,  in  order  to  Ihew  them  their* 
manner  of  writing  and  their  letters. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  people  were  not  always  ft> 
fufpicious.  Difturbances  or  war  perhaps  introduced  them^ 
but  the  deceits  practiced  by  the  Europeans  ftiil  more  ex- 
cited and  increafed  this  vice )  which  at  prefent,  in  their 
trade,  at  leaft  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe,  exceeds  all 
bounds. 

1  have  often  been  a  witnefs  of  the  good  difpofition  of  the 
Japanefe,  even  at  a  time  when  they  have  every  reafon  to  en- 
tertain all  poffible  contempt  and  hatred,  and  to  ufe  every  pre- 
caution, on  account  of  the  bad  condu^  and  cunning  artifices 
of  the  Europeans  who  trade  thither.  The  nation  is  indeed 
haughty,  but  ftill  gentle.  By  mild  meafures  a^d  civility  it 
may  b^  led  and  aileded,  bat  by  menaces  it  is  altogether  im-» 
i^oveable. 

Honcfty  and  fidelity  is  obferved  in  all  the  country  j-  in  few 
other  countries  perhaps  is  theft  fo  rare.  Robbery  is  totally 
unknown.  Theft  is  feldom  heard  of:  and  Europeans^  during 
their  journey  to  court,  are  fo  fafe,  that  they  take  little  care 
of  the  goods  they  carry  along  with  them  ;  though  it  is  other-* 
wife  not  confidered  as  a  crime,  at  leaft  at  the  Dutch  fadtory, 
and  by  the  lower  people^  to  fteal  from  the  Dutch  fome  bf  their 
wares,  fuch  as  fugar  or  copper,  as  they  arc  carried  to  or  from 
the  quay. 

CEconomy  has  its  peculiar  abode  In  Japan.  It  is  a  virtue, 
admired  as  well  in  the  emperors  palace,  as  in  the  meaneft  cot* 
Uge.  1%  makes  thofe  of  fmall  pofleffions  content  with  their 
little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance  of  the  rich  from  over- 
flowing in  excefs  and  voluptuoufnefs.  Hence  it  happena 
that  what  in  other  countries  is  called  fcarcity  and  famine,  is 
unknown  here,  and  that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcat-ce  a 
pcrfon  in  neceffity,  or  a  beggar,  ihould  be  found.  The  people 
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in  general  4re  neither  greedy^  t>or  eager  after  riches^  iprtfeQe  at 
the  fame  time  they  feem  to  avoid  gluttony  and  drunkenofa^ 

Haughtinefs  is  among  the  chief  failings  of  the  nation.  They 
believe  themfelves  to  be  the  facred  o6Fspiring  of  the  gods,  h^- 
▼en^  fun  and  moon  ;  an  origin  which  many  of  the  Afiatic 
nations,  with  equal  c6nfidencei  arrogate  to  themfelves*  They 
alfo  believe  themfelves  to  be  fuperior  to  other  men.  If  a  Ja^ 
panefe  ihould  bear  with  patience  all  other  injiftri^St  the  pride 
of  other  men  would  be  totally  infopportable  to  him*  The 
haughtinefs  of  the  Portuguefe  drove  thent  froot  thi9  country, 
^nd  this  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  rum  the  trade  of  the 
putcb. 

Jufticc  IS  nwch  regarded  by  them  ^  the  monarch  never  cx-» 
ceeds  his  bounds  ;  nor  is  there,  either  m  ancient  or  modern 
fciftbry,  that  he  has  extended  his  armbition  or  his  demands,  to 
the  territories  of  other  people.  Their  hiftory  abounds  with 
l^eroic  atchievements  exerted  in  defending  their  country  agaiaft 
external  violence,  and  internal  fedttion  -,  but  not  a  fingk  inva^ 
jRon  of  other  countries,  or  other  men'is  property^  occurs. 

Voltaire  fays^  that  whoever  iball  defke  that  his  :coufltry 
fhall  be  neither  greater  nor  lefe,  neither  richer  nor  poorer^ 
may  jnftly  be  called  a  citiaen  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  Ja- 
panefe:  tbev  wi(h  not  to  acquire  the  territories  of  otbere,  nor 
will  they  lufier  any  diminution  of  their  own.  They  fot« 
low  the  u&ges  of  their  forefathers,  and  never  adopt  the  man-< 
ners  of  other  countries*  Juftice  is  always  feen  in  their  courts  ^ 
their  fuits  are  always  finifbed  fpeedily,  and  without  intrigue ;. 
•quity  is  obferved  even  towards  the  Euiopeans;  fo  that  the 
contraft  entered  into  is  neither  anulled,  nor  is  it  mifinter- 
preted  or  altered  in  a  fingle  letter,  provided  the  Europeans 
themfelves  do  not  give  occafioa  to  fuch  praAices. 

Liberty  is  the  life  of  the  Japanefe  ^  not  indeed  iuch  a  kind 
of  liberty  as  often  degenerates  into  violence  and  liceatiouf* 
jfefs,  but  a  liberty  fecured  and  4imited  by  law.  I  cannot  (omn 
prehend  how  it  has  happened,  that  fome  hiftoriaQs  have  con* 
fidered  the  common  people  in  Japan  as  fiaves.  A  fervant» 
who  hires  himfelf  for  a  year,  is  not  on  that  account  atlave*. 
A  foldier,  fubjed  to  ftill  more  fevere  difcipline,  enhfted  (or  ^ 
certain,  often  a  conflderable  term  of  years,  is  not  on  this 
account  a  flavb,  though  he  is  content  to  obey  tl)a  firi^ft 
commands  df  his  officer.  The  Japanefe  fpeak  with  horror  of 
the  Dutch  (lave  trade.  The  liberty,  both  of  high  and  low^,  is 
prote£M  by  laws;  and  the  uncommon  feverity  of  thofe 
laws,  together  with  their  certain  execution,  keeps  every  one 
within  his  proper  limits.  With  refped  to  foreign  nations, 
there  is  no  people,  in  all  the  extent  of  India^  fo  vigilant  over 
their  freedom,  and  none  more  exempt  from  foreign  invafion 
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OpprdEon  or  fratnl.  The  ppcc^tions  afed  (or  thte  purpofe  are 
without  parellel  throughout  the  whole  globe ;  for^  fmce  all  the 
natives  who  were  abroad  were  recalled,  none  can  leave  the 
coafts  of  the  empire,  under  the  penaltjr  of  death;  and  n^ 
foreigner  approach  them,  except  a  few  Dutch  and  Chinefe^ 
who,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  day,  are  watched  like 
prUbners  of  ftate^ 

Almoft  every  perfoH  in  Japan  has  a  Anrant,  who  vrsMts 
upon  him  ia  the  boufe ;  and,  when  he  goes  out,  carries  after 
him  a  cap,  ihoes,  umbcella,  a  light,  or  any  thing  of  ihi$ 
kind  which  he  needs. 

This  nation  has  never  been  fubdued  by  any  fofcigfi  power,, 
not  even  in  the  moft  remote  periods ;  their  chronicles  contain 
Aich  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  rather  mcline  ta 
confider  as  fabulous  inventions,  than  ai9:ual  occurrences,  if 
later  ages  had  not  furniihed  equal  ftriking  proofs  of  it.    When 
the  Tartars,  for  the  firft  time,  in  799,  had  overrun  part  of 
Japan,  and  wben^  after  a  confiderable  time  had  elapfed,  their 
fleet  was  deftnoyel  by  a  violent  ftorm,  in  the  eourfe  of  a  (ingle 
night,  the  Japanefe  geneval  attacked,  and  lb  totally  defeated, 
bis  numerous  and  brave  enemies,  that  not  a  fingle  perfbn  Air-^ 
vived  tQ  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch  an  unparalleled 
defeat.     In  like  manner,  when  the  Japanefe  were  a^atn,  in 
1^8 if   invaded,  by  the  warlike  Tartars,    to   the  number  of 
240,000  fighting  men,  they  gained  a  vidoryeq^ially  complete. 
The  extirpation  of  the  Portuguefe,  and,  with  them,  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
wiis  £b  Complete,  that  Scarce  a  vefti^  can  now  be  difeerned 
of  its  ever  having  exifted  there.     Many  thoufands  of  men 
were;,  facrificed ;  'and,  ^^0^  l^ft  ^cge  alone,-  not  leTs  than 
37,OOd.   Norjre  thefe  viaories,  hovi^ver  fignal,  the  only  one* 
which  difplay  the  courage  of  the  Japanefe.     Another  inftance, 
yrhich.  occurred  in  I1IS30,  is  a  further  proof  of  it.     The  go-^ 
vernor  of  Formofa,  which  then  belonged  to'  the  Dutch  com- 
pany, thought  fit  to  ti:eat,  with  iil-adviled  infolence  and  injof- 
tioe,  the  mafter  of  a  fm^U  Japanefe  veflei,  who  came  thither 
to  trafic.     The  Afiadc,  onJils  return,  complained  to  the  em* 
peror  of  his  ilKtreatment,  as  well  as  of  the  affront  which  was 
offered  to  the  fovereign.     His  anger  being  the  more  roufed^ 
aa  the  infult  pro<^ded  from  defpiied  foreigners^  and  as  he  was 
incapable  of  avenging  it,  his  life-guard  addreiled  him  in  the 
following  manner :  ^  ,We  will  no  longer  guard  your  perfofi^ 
^'  if  we  are  not  able  to  prote^  your  honour :  nothing  but  th€ 
^*  blood  of  the  oflfender  can  warn  away  this  flain :  command^ 
^^  and  we  will  either  cut  ofF  his  head,  or  bring  him  hithef 
^^  alive,  that  you  may  inflid  puniihment  according  to  youf 
^  good  pleafurC)  and  hia  deferts ;  fevea  of  us  are  -enough  % 
I  ♦*  ndther 
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♦*  n^tber  £he  danger  of  navigation,  the  ftrength  of  the  forf* 
**  nor  the  number  of  his  guard,  /hall  free  him  from  our  vcn* 
•*  gcance."  After  receiving  orders,  and  taking  prudent  mca-* 
fures,  they  arrive  at  Formofe.  Being  admitted  to  an  audience 
lyr  the  governor,  they  draw  their  fabre«,  take  him  prifoner^ 
«nd  carry  him  off  to  their  veffel.  This  audacious  deed  was 
atchieved  at  mid -day,  in  the  prefence  of  the  guard  and  do- 
mcftics,  none  of  whom,  aftoniflied  and  difmayed  as  they  were, 
durft  move  a  ftep  to  the  aiSftance  of  their  mafter,  whofe  head 
was  deft  in  the  fame  inftant  by  the  adventurers.  (Kaempfer^ 
p.  479.) 

He  who  fliall  confidcr  the  hauehtinefs,  fpirit,  equity,  and 
courage,  will  not  be  furprifed  at  nnding  them  implacable  to<^ 
wards  their  enemies.  They  are  not  lefs  refentful  and  inexor- 
able than  intrepid  and  high*minded.  Their  hatred  never  ap^ 
pears  in  a^  of  violence,  but  is  qoncealed  under,  the  utmoft 
coolnefs,  till  an  occafion  of  vengeance  offers  itfelf.  .1  have 
fccn  no  people  fo  little  fubje£t  to  vehement  emotions.  You 
may  abufe  and  infult  them  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  they  make 
no  reply,  but  merely  (hew  their  furprife,  by  coolly  exclaim^ 
ing,  ha !  ha  t  they  conceive,  however,  in  lilence,  the  moft 
deadly  hatred,  which  neither  fatisfa£lion  of  any  kind,  length 
of  time,  nor  change  of  circumftances,  can  appeafe.  They 
omit  no  mark  of  politenefs,  either  in  addreffing,  or  on  meeting 
their  adverfary,  but  they  counterfeit  as  great  regard  for  him  as 
for  others,  till  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  fome  effential  da- 
m^Lge  occurs. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  fingle  perfons,  are  under 
very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  family  name  is 
never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation,  and 
only  when  they  lign  fome  writing ;  to  which  they  alfo,  for  the 
moft  part,  affix  their  feal.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  furname  is  alwafs  placed  firft;  juft  as,  in  botanical  books^ 
the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the  fpecific  name. 
The  praenomen  is  always  ufed  in  addreiEng  a  perfon  ^  and  it 
is  changed  fcveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  life.  A  child  re« 
ceives,  at  birth,  from  its  parents,  a  name,  which  is  retained 
till  it  has  itfelf  a  fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A  perfon  again, 
changes  his  name,  when  he  is  invefied  with  any  office  >  as 
alio  when  he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  truft :  fome,  as  empe- 
fors  and  princes,  acquire  a  new  name  after  death.  The  names 
of  women  are  lefs  variable ;  they  are,  in  general,  borrowed 
from  the  moft  beautiful  flowers. ' 

The  dref?  of  the  Japanefe  deferves,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  people,  the  name  of  national ;  fmce  they  are  not  only 
different  from  that  of  all  other  men,'  but  are  alfo  of  the  fame 
form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  his  meaneft  fubje^  as 
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well  as  in  both  fcxcs  ;  and,  what  exceeds  all  credibijity,*thc)r 
have  not  been  altered  for  at  lead  2444  years.     They  univer^ 
(ally  confift  of  night«»gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which 
fevcral  are  worn  at  once,  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.     The 
more  diftinguifhed,  and  the  rich,  have  them  of  the  nneft  filk  ^ 
the  pogrer  fort,  of  cotton.     Thofe  of  ^e  women  reach  tlowa. 
to  the  ground,  and  (bmetimes  have  a  train  *,  in  tlic  men,  thejr 
reach  down  to  the  heels  :  travellers,  foldiers,  and  labourers, 
either  tucic  them  up,  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  knees^ 
The  habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour  j  the  womea 
have  theirs  variegated,   and  frequently  with  flowers  of  gcJd 
interwoven.     In  fummer,  they  are  either  without  linings  o*. 
have  but  a  thin  one ;  in  winter,  they  are  ftufFed  to  a  great 
thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.     The  men  feldom  wear  a  great 
fiumber,  but  the  women  thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  fo  thia, 
that  they  fcarce  together  amount  to  five  pounds.     The  under-, 
moft  ferves  for  a  Ihirt,  and  is,  therefore,  either  white  or  blue, 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  thin  and  tranfparent.     AU  thefe  gowns 
are  fattened  round  the  waift  with  a  kelc,  which,  in  the  mea^ 
ate  about  a  hand*s-breadth ;  in  the  women,  about  a  foot;  of, 
fuch  a  length  that  they  go  twice  round  the  waift,  and  afterwards 
are  tied  in  a  knot,  with  many  ends  and  bows.    The  knot,  parti- 
cularly among  the  fair  fex,  is  very  confpicuous,  and  immediately 
informs  the  Tpeftator  whether  they  are  married  or  not.     The 
unmarried  have  it  behind,  on  their  back ;  the  married,  before* 
In  this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres,  fans^  pipe,  tobacco,  ani 
medicine  boxes.   In  the  neck  the  gowns  are  always  cut  round,, 
without  a  collar;  they,  therefore,  leave  the  neck  bare;  nor  is. 
it  covered  with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing  elfe.     The  fleeves 
arc  always  ill-made,  and  out  of  all  proportion  wide:  at  the 
opening  before,  they  are  half  fewed  up,  fo  that  they  form  x 
fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be  put  in  cold  weather ;  thejr 
alfo  ferve  for  a  pocket.     Girk,  in  particular,  have  their  fleeves 
fo  long,  that  they  reach  down  to  the  ground.     Such  is  the 
fimplicity  of  their  habit,  that  they  are  foon  drefted ;  and  to . 
undrefs,  they  need  only  open  their  girdle,  and  draw  in  their 
arms.     H  here   is,    however,    fome  unall   variation   in  thefe 
gowns,  according  to  the  fex,  age,  condition,  and 
The  very  lower  forts,    as  labourers,  fiftiermen,  and  fallors, 
have,  at  their  work,  in  fummer,  either  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  naked,  fo  that  the  gown  is  faftened  only  by  the  girdle  5 
or  they  have  only  a  girdle,  which  paftes  between  their  legs, 
and  is  faftened  behind. 

Men  of  better  condition  have  a  fliort  gown  alfo,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  waift,  and  a  fort  of  breeches.  The  ftioit 
goy^n  is  fometimes  green^  but  generally  black  ^  when  they  re- . 
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turn  Wie,  or  enter  thetr  office,  they  tike  it  off,  and  fold  li 
carefully,  if  no  Aiperior  be  prcfcnt. 

A  drefe,  which  is  only  ufcd  on  particuTar  occiftons,  b  Called 
-the  compliment^drcfs  ;  in  this  the  inferior  fort  wait  on  the  fu** 
perior,  and  go  to  court.  It  is  worn  on  the  long  gowns,  which 
conftitute  the  eeneral  drefs  of  the  nation.  It  confifts  of  twd 
I^eces,  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  cloth.  The  lowermoft  pifece? 
i«  the  long  breeches  juft  mentioned,  which,  for  this.purpofe, 
are  made  of  white  ftufF,  adorned  with  blue  flowers.  The 
upper  piece  is  not  very  unlike  the  fhon  gown  lately  defcribcd  \ 
k  differs  only  in  being  widened  behfnd,  between  the  Ihouldcrs, 
a»Kl  makes  the  wearer  appear  very  broad-fliouldercd. 

Thefc  dreffes  are  partly  of  filk,  partly  of  cotton,  partly  of 
JJnen,  which  is  procured  from  a  fpecies  of  nettle.  The  higher 
fert  wear  the  fineft  (ilk,  which,  in  thinnefs  and  finenefs,  ex* 
Ceeds  every  thing  produced  by  Europe,  or  other  parts  of  Afia. 
But  as  this  cloth  is  feldom  a  foot  in  breadth,  it  is  feldoni 
brought  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  lowef 
ranks  wear  cotton,  which  is  produced  and  manufadured  here 
in  the  greateft  abundance. 

Sometimes,  though  indeed  only  as  a  rarity,  the  Japanefe* 
make  a  cloth  from  the  moms  pttpjriferus^  which  is  cither  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  way  as  paper,  or  etfe  foun  or  woven.  The 
latter,  which  is  very  fine,  white,  and  like  cotton,  is  fome* 
times  ufed  for  women's  drefs.  The  former,  with  flowers  printed 
on  it,  makes  long  gowns,  which  are  worn  only  by  people  ad- 
vanced in  life,  luch  as  old  dignitaiies,  and  that  only  in 
winter. 

In  general,  it  may  be  faid  of  the  Japanefe  dreft,  that 
it  is  very  large  and  warm ;  that  it  is  eafily  put  on  and  oS\ 
that  it  conftrains  no  limb;  that  the  f^me  habit  fuits  ail  \  that 
there  is  no  lofs  of  cloth  ;  and  that  it  may  be  made  with  Mttle* 
art  and  trouble ;  but  that  it  is  inconvenient  in  moving,  and 
ifl  adapted  for  the  execution  of  moft  things  whkh  occur  to  he' 
done. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs  atid  legs* 
warm,  there  is  no  occafion  for  ftockings ;  nor  do  they  ufe' 
them  in  all  the  empire.  Among  poorer  prions  on  a  journey, 
and'  among  foldiers,  which  have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one 
fees  bulkins  of  cotton.  I  have  feen  poor  people,  jX  Nagafakij 
with  focks  of  heppen  cloth,*  with  fole^  of  cotton,  for  ke^ 
ing  the  feet  vnxtti  in  the  fev^reft  weather  of  winter. 

Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpeakmg,  flippers,  are,  of  afll  that 
is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  fimpleft,  the  rteaneft,  and  the 
inoft  miferable,  though  in  general  ufe  among  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor.  They  are  made  of  interwoven  tice-lbaw;- 
ah4  fometimes,  for  perfons  of  diftin^ign^  of  reedi  fpUt  very 
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thin*  They  confift  only  of  a  fole,  without  upper-ltather  or 
<)uarters«  Before  there  paiTes  over,  tranfvcrfely,  a  bow  of  linen, 
of  a  finger's  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  fhoe  to  this 
bow,   goes  a  tbrn  round  band,  which,  running  within  the 

Sreat  toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  (hoe  fixed  to  the  foot.  The 
loe,  being  without  quarters.  Aides,  during  walking,  like  a 
flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands  of  twifted  ftraw,  by 
which  tbey  fatten  the  fhoe  lO^  the  foot  and  leg,  to  prevg|*J 
its  falling  o(F^  Some  carry  feveral  pairs  of  (hoes  with  ttifT  % 
when  they  undertake  a  journey.  Shoes  may,  moreover^  jU^ 
bought,  9t  a  cheap  rate,  in  every  city  and  village*  When  it 
rains,  and  when  the  roads  are  miry,  thefe  ftraw-Oioe^  abforb 
(he  nioifture,  and  keep  the  feet  wet.  On  the  roads  you  may 
every  where  fee  worn-out  flioes  thrown  afide  by  travellers ; 
particularly  at  the  brooks,  where  they  cam  warn  their  feet; 
when  they  change  {hoes.  In  rainy  axvl  dirty  weather,  lumps 
of  wood,  excavated  in  the  middle,  with  a  bow  and  a  band  for 
the  toe,  are  ufed  inftead  of  Ihoes  %  fo  that  they  can  walk  with«» 
out  foiling  their  feet*  Some  have  the  common  ftraw-fhoes 
fattened  on  fuch  pieces  of  wood,  three  inches  high.  The  Ja« 
panefe  never  enter  their  houfcs  with  flioes,  but  put  them  off 
in  the  entrance,  or  on  a  near  the  entrance.     This 

precaution  is  taken  for  i\^  fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  Dur- 
ing the  time  the  Dutch  refide  in  'Japan,  as  they  have  fome<« 
times  occafion  to  pay  the  natives  vifits  in  their  houfes,  and 
as  they  have  their  own  apartment  at  the  fadory  covcfed  with 
the  fame  fort  of  carpets,,  tbey  do  not  wear  European  flioes, 
but  have,  in  their  ftead,  red^  green,  or  black  flippers,  which, 
can  eafily  be  put  off  at  entering  in.  They,  however,  wear 
ftockings,  with  flxoes  of  cotton,  fattened  by  buckles.  Thefe 
flioes  are  made  in  Japan,  and  may  be  warned  whenever  they 
become  dirty. 

The  way  of  dreffing  the  hair  is  not  lefs  peculiar  to  this 
people,  and  lels  univerfally  prevalent  among  them,  than  the 
ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  fliave  the  head  from  the 
forehead  to  the  neck ;  and  the  hair  remaining  on  the  temples,, 
^  and  in  the  nape^  is  well  befmeared  with  oil,  turned  upwards, 
and  then  tied  with  a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped 
round  feveral  times.  The  ends  ^of  the  hair  beyond  the  head, 
are  cut  crofiWays,  about  a  finger's  length  being  left.  This 
part,  after  being  patted  together  with  oil,  is  bent  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the  crown  of  the  head, 
in  which  fituation  it  is  fixed,  by  paffine  the  fame  thread  round 
it  once.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  tnis  head-drefs  ;  and  the 
hair  is  fliayed  every  other  day,  that  the  fprouting  points  may 
not  disfigure  the  bald  part.  Prtefts  and  phyficians,  with  in-* 
t^rpreters,  that  are  not  arrived  a,t  maturity,  make  the  only  ex* 
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cqjtlon  to  this  rule.  Priefts  'and  phyficians  (have  the  whole 
head,  by  which  they  arc  diftinguifhed  from  alJ  other  ranks  ; 
and  interpreters  retain  all  their  hair  till  the  beard  begins  to 
appear.  Women,  except  fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from 
tbeir  hufbands,  {have  no  part  of  their  head*  Such  a  perfon 
I  had  occafion  to  fee  at  Jeddo,  She  was  wandering  about  the 
i^Hintry,   and,   with  her  bald  head,    looked  particularly  ilL 

tk^r  women  turn  their  hair  upwards  with  oil  and  vifcid  Tub  \ 
es,  fometimes  quite  clofe  to  the  head,  and  at  others  fpread 
\  <at  the  fides  m  the  form  of  wings.  The  unmarried  ire 
frequently  diftinguifhed  by  thefe  wings.  Before  the  knot  is 
placed  a  broad  comb,  which,  among  the  lower  fort,  is  of  ja- 
panned wood  ;  but,  among  the  higher,  of  tortoife-ihell.  Some 
wear  flowers  in  their  hair  ;  but  vanity  has  not  yet  led  them  to 
load  their  ears  with  ornaments. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in  winter  or 
in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  journey  ;  and  then  they 
tife  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort  of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a 
ribband.  I  have  fecn  fuch  a  hat  worn  by  fifhermen.  Some 
travelling  women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a 
bonnet  hke  a  fliaving-bafon  inverted,  on  th^  head,  which  is 
made  of  clorh,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other  occa- 
sions, their  naked  heads  are  preferved^  both  from  rain  and  the 
fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover,  have  a  fort  of  rid- 
ing-coat, made  of  thick  paper  oiled.  They  are  worn  by  the 
npper  fervants  of  prihces,  and  the  fuite  of  other  travellers.  I 
and  my  fellow-travellers,  during  our  journey  to  court,  were 
obJigea  to  provide  fuch  for  our  attendants,  when  we  pailed 
through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or  more  of 
his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  fliort  gowns,  on  the 
fleeves,  or  between  the  fhoulders ;  fo  that  nobody  can  fteal ; 
ti'hich  odierwife  might  eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the 
clothes  are  fo  much  alike  in  {luff,  {hape,  and  fize. 

The  houfcs  are,  in  general,  of  wood  and  plaftrfr,  white- 
waihed  on  the  outfide,  fo  as  perfeSly  to  refemble  a  houfe  built 
of  {lone.  The  beams  are  all  perpendicular  and  horizontal ; 
none  go  in  an  oblique  diredion,  as  elfewhere  is  ufual  in  houfes 
conih-ufted  of  fuch  materials.  Between  th^  pieces  of  wood, 
which  are  iquare,  and  but  thin,  bamboos  are  interwoven, 
which  are  afterwards  plaflered  with  a  mixture  of  clay,  fand, 
and  chalk.  Thus  the  walls  are  not  very  thick,  but,  when 
whitewa{hed,  they  make  a  tolerably  good  appearance.  There  , 
are  no  partiiion-walls  within  the  houfe;  it  is  fupported  by  up- 
right pieces,  which,  at  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  floor,  havecrofs- 
pieces  pafling  between  them,  with  grooves,  whid)  afterwa  i^ 
fcrve  for  parting  the  rooms.    The  whole  houfe,  at  firft,  makes 
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but  a' (ingle  room,  which  can  be  parted  into  feveral,  by  Aiding 
boards  in  the  grooves  of  the  crofs -pieces.  They  ufe,  for  this 
purpofe,  thin  boards  vamifbed  over  and  covferesd  with  thick 
opake  and  painted  paper.  The  ceiling  is  made  of  boards 
Jointed  clofe  together ;  but  the  floor,  which  is  always  elevated 
above  the  ground,  confifts  of  loofe  planics.  The  roof  con- 
lifts  of  tiles,  made  in  a  j^eculiar  manner,  very  thick  and  heavy. 
The  meaner  houfes  are  covered  with  flabs,  upon  which  aqi 
heap  of  ftones  is  laid  to  fix  them  down. 

The  houfes  commonly  confift  of  two  ftories,  of  which  the 
upper  13  feldom  inhabited ;  it  is  very  low,  and  ferves  for  lum- 
ber-room. The  houfes  of  the  rich  and  great  are  larger,  and 
make  a  greater  (hew  than  thofe  of  others;  but  they  are  not 
above  two  ftories,  or  ac  mbft  twenty  feet  in  height. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


MONTHLY     CATALOGUE. 

[  For  MARCH,    1786.  ] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

i^ax .  17.  7be  No*velties  of  a  Tear  and  «  Dty^  in  a  Seriet  of  PiBMr^/fae 
Letters t  on  the  Charaders,  Manners^  mid  Cuftoms  of  the  SpoMt/b^ 
French f  and  Englijh  Natiojui  inierjperfed  *with  Real  Anecdotes,  By 
Figaro.  'London,  printed  for  the  Author,  at  the  Logograpbic 
Prcfs.     i2mo.  3s   fewed.    Sold  by  J.  Murray. 

'T'  H  E  aothor,  knowing  that  Figaro  is  a  favourite,  both  here  and 
-*■  in  France,  has  endeavoured  to  profit  by  his  celebrity.  The 
work  is  a  mere  (ketch,  of  which  the  touch,  in  ibme  parts,  is  not 
amifs  :  had  the  canvas  been  properiy  filled  up,  it  woukl  have  acquired 
more  interell  and  importance.  Some  of  the  leading  traits  in  the  cha* 
n^rs,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  French  and  Kugliih  nations, 
are  marked  with  fufficient  force  and  corrednefs ;  of  the  Spani/h,  little 
or  nothing  is  faid.  1  he  work,  flight  as  it  is,  will^  afford  information 
to  fome>  and  entertainment  to  many. 

Aar.  18.  The  Gameftersi  a  HweL  By  the  Authorejs  0^ Burton  Wood^ 
and  Jofefh.     1 2mo.  3  vols.  7s.  6d.  fewed«    fialdwm,  1 786. 

This  novel  has  more  to  recommend  it,  than  moft  publications  of  the 
Idnd,  which  every  day  make  their  appearance.  The  charaders  are 
well  fnpported,  and  fufiiciendy  various ;  the  flory  well  told,  and  the 
Iftogoage  above  mediocrity.  While  k  poffefles  the  mierit  of  placing,  in 
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the  woA  ftriktng  lijht,  die  fktal  confeqaeftces  of  gaming,  and  iHidk 
s^vaopr,  there  U  not  a  thought  or  exprcffion  in  the  whole,  that  can 
tring  a  bluft  into  the  cheek  of  modefty,  or  taint  the  youthful  ima* 
gination.  But  the  performance  is  not  without  its  blcmifhesj  fomc- 
Uiing  like  what  is  tailed  Jtage  tricA  in  the  drama,  not  fcldom  mukcs 
its  appearance ;  the  flory. is  fometimes  not  ihfficicntly  probable;  and 
|hc  botindlefs  culpability  of  Mr.  Wilmot  often  tempts'  us  to  de- 
fpife  him,  though  be  is  reprefented  in  other  rcfpeas  as  a  fenfiblc  man. 
]t  is,  however,  a  considerable  acquifition  to  the  circulating  libraries ; 
and  we  heartily  wilh,  that  thefe  repoiitoriea  ofidU  Hiupation  were  filled 
with  workf  of  equal  innodience  and  refpedability. 

Art.  19.  The  Patruid:  An  Heroic  Poem^  im  Three  fods.  4to.  is.  6d. 
Debrett,  1786.  . 

The  defign  of  this  performance  is  to  ridicule  tl|Q  patriots,  whe* 
ther  Englifh  or  Irifli,  who  oppofed  Mr.  Pitt's  twenty^ropofitions. 
The  propofitions,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  included  a  com- 
mercial fyftem,  full  of  the  wifeft  policy,  ^nd  the  moft  enlightened 
beneficience*  The  moral  of  his  performance  is  included  in  one 
couplet. 

'  Patriots  tfhate  yoo,  great  and  fmall. 
One  HONEST  MAN  b  worth  yon  all.* 

The  ftile  of  the  perfornlance  is  intended  to  be  Hudtbraftic,  and 
the  ^wo  firit  books  are  employed  in  what  our  author  calls  an  invoca- 
tion.  A  number  of  mufes  are  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  review  ;  and  one 
of  them  is  at  length  feleded,  by  whofe  means  we  are  kindly  informed, 
that  our  author  writes  in  the  fpirit  of  AriAophanes,  Piautus,  Terence, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Ariofto,  Boccace,  Rabelais,  Lc  Fontaine^ 
Moilcre,  Boileau,  La  Motte,  Scarron,  Shakeijpeare,  Butler,  PrioK^ 
Bttckitt^ham,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Congfcve,  CSarrick,  Thorn* 
to%  Coleman,  Foot,  Churchill,  Stcrue,  and  Peter  Pindar.  Havmg 
liius  Aatcd  our  author's  modeft  prcteoiions,  we  will  prefent  our  readbrs 
villi  one  exan^e  of  his  execution. 

*  That  mufe,  who  feems  fo  won^drous  coy, 
Vet.feems  fo  ripe  for  love  andjoy, 
]s  (he,  in  education's  fpitc. 
Who  teacheth  ladies  how  to  write 
Romances ;  ladies,  wh'6,  at  fchool. 
Did  never  learn  one  grammer-role ; 
Ladies,  who  daily  glut  the  town 
With  ill-told  ftories,  not  their  own ; 
Bllterate  nonfenfe,  with  intent 
I'o render m^ids  incontinent; 
Or  who,  as  now  the  nnode  in  France  is. 
For  comedies,  write  ftagc-romances. 
So  full  of  Venus  and  of  Cupid, 
So  fenthnental  and  fo  ftupid  ! 
N<r^  take  your  leave,  and  court'fey  lowly : 
My  compliments  to  Mfs.  Cowley.  I 

I  may  be  rude  r  bu(,  on  my  iife, 
I  bad  much  ladier  1m|v«  a  wife 
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Coald  mafcii  a  poddkig  or  a  yjt 
Than  wrifet  a  play— good  reafon  wlf  i 
I  never  faw— *ds  truly  ibockinff — 
A  writing  ladf  mend  her  ilocking« 
Now,  if  (he  will  But  let  ns  lee> 
111  lay  a  aown,  above  ^le  knee 
There  is  a  hole— Ah,  f^e  opDnIt  f 
Ladies  I  mean  yon  no  aftont,; 
Bnt  I  advife  yoa»  one  and  all. 
Learned,  onleamed^  great  and  finaU* 
If  yon  vfgard  thofe  creatorei  men, 
Reforoeroiir  needle  for  your  pen. 
Twere  better  to  employ  your  time 
In  roafciog  (hifb  than  making  rhime. 
Moft  men  had  rather  fee  yon  ftifiching; 
Girls,  fo  employed,  are  all  bewitching. 
If  thus,  to  induftry  ye  turn  ye, 
YeHl  hulbands  get  before  Mifs  Barney. 

So  far,  fair  fitters,  ^tis  agreed. 
To  other  bards  you  may  proceed.* 

The  duraAer  of  the  Patriad  may  be  given  in  two  words*  Tho 
author  has  a  lew  glimmerings  of  homoar,  but  a  full  ihonAitne  of 
Ulsicrateatfs  and  ignprance.  His  great  flull  lies  in  underftanding, 
acoordii^  to  the  prefirription  of  Horace,  ^t  fdd 'uaUami  hmnwd.  Had 
ke  pretcadcd  to  write  with  thought  aiid  deliberation,  he  woeld  have 
been  imolcrable,  but  he  lockily  enters  into  the  fiile  of  a  mao  aheady 
half  feas  over  with  fim  and  ftrong  beer. 

Art.  20.  An  Jutbtntie  Account  of  forgeries  and  fronds  ef  9Mnn9n$ 
kinekf  commiuibj  that  moft  Conjnnmate  Aieft  in  Decepthny  Cbmrk* 
Frice^  othemjoife  fatcb,  many  years  a  Lottery  Office  Keeper,  in  L^ndm 
mnd  Wefiminfter  I  tvboi^  /$  avoid  ajhameful  and  inffeondmons  Deatb^ 
d^hayadbimfilfin  Totbill^fUlds  Bridewell^  on  tbe  Zt^b  of  Jantmy^ 
1786.  VnbUJhedfrincipallj  fffratiff  tbe  Curiofityo/tbe  People^  c$n» 
€eming  a  Man^  tvbo  bad  bafied  every  Mode  ofDeteSienfit  on  Foot  by 
the  DireQori  tbe  Bank  ofSngland,  and  tbe  Uagiftratei  of  Bow-ftreet^ 
Jor  npwards  offirtt  Years »  With  vahich  is  gin}en,  as  a  Prontijpiece,  'are 
ttcaa  Ripr^'tntation  of  his  Per/on,  in  tbe  DiJgmA  vshich  he  vjorf 
nvben  he  negoeiated  hisfrft  Parcel  of  Conseterfat  Bank  Nqtes,  in  tb$ 
Tear  1780;  and  liktnvife  bis  Portrait  in  hit  nfual  Drefs.  Small  8vO» 
Kearfiey^     1786* 

Thefe  memoirs  of  villany,  altheogb  written  in  a  veiy  vulgar  man- 
ner,  and  without  that  perfpicuity  and  deamefs,  which  are  fometunes  to 
be  found  in  the  moft  vulgar  narratives,  fnfiiciendy  illuftrate  the  truth  of 
the  majdm,  that  honefty  is  the  bed  polior :  and  fi^nifii  no  unia> 
terefting  conunent  on  the  famous  verfes  of  the  pfalmiil^  on  the  ex« 
cdlenoe  of  moral  wiidom,  *«  I  have  more  nnderllanding  than  all  sgr 
teachers ;  fee  thy  teftimonies  are  my  meditation  :  I  nnderftand  more 
than  the  ancienta,  becaufe  I  keep  thy  precepts.*^  Had  this  unhimpv 
mtSL  bot  known  the  peace  of  them  that  reverence  the  laws  of  uod, 
tUs  convidion  would  hate  availed  him  more  than  all  his  penetnuiop* 

£110.  Rgx.  yoi..  VI.  Ma^ch,  1 786.        r  fagacity. 
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fagacity,  and  forefight,  which,  being  employed  in  immoral  enter- 
prizes,  were  degraded  from  the  name  or  talents,  and  branded  by 
that  of  the  meaneft  canning  and  artifice.  He  poffe/Ted,  together 
with  thefe  qualities,  great  firmnefs  of  mind ;  and  in  the  moll  trying 
moments,  and  under  the  fevereft  mental  agitation,  he  could  fummons 
to  his  aid  the  moft  perfefl  recoDe^lion,  and  the  utmoft  compofureof 
countenance.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  entitle  him  to  the  praife  of 
the  moft  profound  fagacity  and  prudence,  a^-well  as  the  greatell  for- 
titude and  heroic  virtue,  but  the  exercHe  of  his  faculties  and  powers 
in  a  worthy  caufe.  The  manner  of  his  death,  emphatically  exprefled 
the  folly  of  his  life,  and  the  mifery  and  infamy  of  mifpent  ta^ 
lents. 

AiiT,  21.  ^n  Jpologyfar  Nigro  Slavery:  ^r,  the  Wefi-InMa  Plimteri 
Viitdicated from  the  Charge  of  hhumamty.  By  the  Author  of  Lett  erf 
to  a  Young  Planter.     8vo.  is.   Strachafi*     1786. 

This  apologift  obferves,  that  we  do  not  painfully  feel  the  want  of  that 
vhich  we  never  enjoyed ;  and  that,  therefore,  (lavery  can  only  be 
faid  to  be  a  great  eviU  when  it  is  a  deprivation  of  liberty  ;  that  Mon- 
tefquieu,  fays,  that  although  all  men  are  bom  equal,  flavery,  ia 
certain  countries,  is  foanded  in  natural  reafon,  the  cowardice  of  the 
people  of  hot  climates  almoft  always-  rendering  them  ilaves;  and 
that  the  Weft-India  negroes  ar«  not  fo  nahappy  as  chofe  who  are 
obliged  to  work  mider  ground  in  the  Spanifh  mines.  He  afiims^ 
that  negroes  are  not  fitted,  by  natural  charader  and  difpoficion*  to  fiii 
the  Superior  flations,  or  more  elevated  ranks  in  civil  fociety  \  that 
negro  flavery  is  one  of  thofe  indifpenfable  and  neceilary  Unks,  ia 
the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  events,  which  cannot  and  indeed  ought 
not  to  be  broken  ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right."  lie 
fhews  that  the  (la^^e  trade  is  confident  with  found  policy,  fince  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  gainful  to  this  country.  He  fhcws  that,  in  fome 
ihftances,  the  negro  flaves  in  the  Weft- Indies  are  happier  than  the 
peafants  and  day  laboorers  in  Great  Britain,  but  allows,  that  in 
ibme  inilances  they  are  treated  with  extreme  cruelty.  He  laoghs  at 
fome  of  the  romantic  fchemes  of  ^r.  Ramfay,  and  makes  large 
quotations,  and  retails  other  things,  without  ackcowledcing  them,  from 
«ie  "  Curfory  Remarks"  on  that  gentleman's  effay.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  author  of  the  apology  before  us  is  an  unconvincing  defender  of 
a  wretched  caufe* 

Art.  22.  DcUBus  Sententiarum  et  Hifioriarumf  in  ufam  Ttrotrnm 
accomodatMj,    i2mo«  2s.  Robicfons.     1785. 

The  compiler  of  this  colledlion  juflly  obfervcs,  that  there  is  no 
clafiical  author  fufficiently  eafy  to  initiate  youth  in  Latin  conftruc- 
tion.  To  remedy  this  defcd  in  the  catalogue  of  books  fit  for  young 
fiudents,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  two  books  have  been  pobHihed  t 
Se/eff^  ^  *veteri  Tefamento :  and  E  prof  an/ f  Scriftoriius,  hifiorwe.  To  tilt 
former  it  is  an  objection,  that  it  is  uncialQcal ;  to  the  latter,  that  claffical 
Latinity  is  intermixed  with  inelegant  tranflations  from  the  Gieek« 
The  feleftion  under  review  from  the  pareft  latin  writers  obviates 
both  thefe  difadvantages.  And  the  author  of  thi$  compiUcion,  at  cht 
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teoe  tune  tbat  he  facilitates  the  acqaifitioa  of  the  Latla  tODgue,  has. 
chofen  foch  quotations  as  tend  to  i^fpire  and  cherifh  good  moral 
principles ;  ib  that  he  has  done  no  iocoDfiderable  fervice  to  the 
public. 


POLITICAL. 

Aar.  23.     Tht  Letter  o/Dkm  Caffius^  and  its  Jnfiwtr^  om  tht  ^idj4&  §f 

Reform  in  ihe  Burghs  of  Scotland,     i  zmo.     Aberdeen. 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  (igned  Caffios,  defends  the  prefent  mode 
cf  elcdion  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland  1  by  which  the  magiflratcs 
cled  one  another,  and  the  burgefies  are  reduced  to  mere  cyphers  io 
the  commnnky;  He  reiy  properly  takes  the  fignature  of  Dion  Caffios*. 
who  was  patnoaiEed  and  rewarded  by  the  Roman  emperors,  nnde^ 
urhom  he  lived,  for  being  the  apologiiV  of  their  tyranny ;  for  incul<- 
eating  pa£ive  obedience  On  the  people ;  and  for  writing  his  hiftory  ia 
order  to  eftabliih  thefe  opintons  into  a  fyflem.  The  Anfwer,  by  a 
bdrgeit  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  manly  and  fpirieed  performance;  and  the: 
aothor  difcovers  equkl  seal  and  knowledge  in  the  caofe  of  freedom^ 
which  he  (iefends,,  A  xtform,  in  the  ele^k>n  of  burghs,  hat  long 
been  in  agitation  among  the  enlightened  and  fpirited  citizens  of  Scot* 
land ;  and  nothing  bot  public  fpirit  and  perfeverance  is  reqnifite  to 
obtain  it.  It  may  be  worth  While  to  remark,  that  Aberdeen  hath  fet 
the  example,  to  the  other  counties  in  Scotland,  of  many  improvements,. 
vnMi  have  hiehly  contributed  to  the  power  of  that  city,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  kingdom. 
AaT.  24.     A  Refly  to  the  Anfwer  to  M  Short  EJfay  on  the  Modes  of 

Defence  he  ft  adapted  to  the  Situation  and  CircumJIances  of  this  tflandy  i^c. 

In  a  Letter  io  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,     is.  6d.     Wilkie, 

1785. 

The  author  of  the  Reply  to  the  Anfwer,  who  we  prcfume  to  be  the 
Mthor  of  the  Short  Effay,  juftly  obferves  the  glaring  inconfiftency  of 
which  the  mafter-general  of  the  ordnance  is  guilty,  when,  in  his  An-; 
fwer  to  the  Shore  HfFay,  he  charges  him  with  mifreprefentation,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  allows  to  his  obfervations  the  force  of  demon- 
fbntion.  He  complains,  that  the  mailer-general  examined  his  effay 
not  fairly,  but  by  detached  fcntenccs  ;  and  clearly  convidls  him  of 
hicondufive  reafoning ;  and  alio,  by  an  appeal  to  fads,  and  living 
witnefTes  of  credk,  oi  2l  derclidion,  in  manifold  inHances,  of  his  fbr- 
iner  profeflions,  and  avowed  principles. 

*  \{  your  Grace,*  fays  our  author,  '  would  confider  the  Short  EfTa^r 
candidly  and  impartially,  you  would  eaiily  perceive,  that  the  author 
admits  a  fyftem  of  defence,  both  as  proper,  expedient,  and  neceffary  ; 
bat  he  recommends  one  adapted  to  our  infular  £taation  and  military 
cftablilhment.  Men,  who  have  diftinguiftitd  themfelves  in  every 
branch  of  tlie  military  profeOion,  ihould.  and  ought  to  be,  confulted, 
Mava!  officers  are  undoubtedly  the  beft  judges  ot  the  pradicability  of 
landing  on  partkrolar  fpots ;  they  are  the  bed  judges  of  the  nature  of 
the  coaft ;  how  near  Ihips  of  the  line,  or  frigates,  can  approach  the 
&ore>  to  covd*  and  proteft  the  landing  of  troops  i  and  of  the  proba- 
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ble  tSt&i  of  a  fire  jadkioofly  direaed  frpm  batteries  ereAed  on 
fliore,  to  oppofe  the  enemy's  fiiipping,  and  to  anncw  die  troops  on 
their  approach.  Generd  officers,  who  have  commanded  in  the  field, 
who  are  acquainted,  by  experience,  both  with  the  attack  and  defence 
of  lines,  (hould  be  confalted  on  their  fitoation  and  expediency ;  and 
determine^  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy  and  predfiony  on  the  nam* 
ber  of  troops  abfolntely  reqoifite  to  maintain  them;  odierwifr  t^ 
Ibeneth  of  oar  works  will  become  relatire  weaknefi. 

'  When  a  plan,  combined,  arranged,  and  methodized,  in  ^  its 
parts,  has  once  been  fijwd  on,  it  fliould  be  inrariaUy  and  progref* 
vvely  porfoed,  and  the  nnintenmpted  exedition  fubmitted  jk>  engi- 
neers, who  are  certidnly  the  beft  qualified  for  conftmdtng  the  woriu^ 
though  thttf  opinion  (hould  toot  be  impliddy  and  exclofirely  adopted. 
No  man,  I  am  confident,  who  has  a  fincere  rmid  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  his  country,  wouM  ever  wi(h  to  ice  a  matter  of  diis  im- 
porunce  folely  iptrulted  to  Ae  control  and  dire&ion  of  a  maikero 
genera],  who,  from  party  and  polities,  may  be  thrown  into  that  fit^ 
fttion,  by  a  defertion  of  his  fnends,  and  a  derdidJon  of  Jiis  piipa 
pies.  If  this  (hould  ever  be  the  oa(e,  we  mif^  iee  fucV  a  muk^ 
with  mediocritv  of  parts,  and  haIf.educMed  taloits,.  laboucing  to  4i- 
flinguiih  himfelf,  by  tampering  in  a  fcience  he  does  not  qontpreheod. 
andin  which  he  has  never  been  profeSondly  inftratled,  or  even  de« 
smd  the  leafl  knowledge  (torn  experience  or  (erfice  We  (boqkl  fee 
fiich  a  man  puzding  him(elf,  and  perj^exbg  others  i  ootmdlng  hit 
mom  {^an  and  fyftem  of  defence,  founded  on  whim,  cq)iio6»  and  pie* 
fumption ;  and  who,  by  indulging  the  native  propenfity  of  a  torbn- 
lent,  yet  trifling  difpofition,  may  at  hft  miWie  the  reftlefaeia  of 
folly  for  the  adUvity  of  genius/ 

This  Reply,  as  wdl  as  the  (hort  Efiaj,  di^corer  grenMbiliQr  in 
our,  author^  both  as  a  military  man,  and  as  a  writer*  « 

Art.  a$«    J  Litter  ftcm  a  fifthgtti/M  I^lt/b  Commmtr  U  4  P«f»t  ff 

Jre/oM^,  w  tbi  Rifeal  6f  a  Pmrt  tf  tbt  Fetud  Lmm  ^^iftiii^  th$  Hjh 

CatMia^    lamo.    6d.    Keating*    178$.  t 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  at  a  lo(s  to  determine,  whedicr  it  was 

infe,  for  the  fake  of  extmnfting  the  Mack  letter  of  laws,  which,  me* 

nads^  as  they  were  in  the  unguage,  were  every  day  Aiding  int^  dtf- 

^fe,  (olemnly  to  re-affirm  the  principles,  and  to  re-enad  the  provi* 

fions  of  acode  of  (latutes,  by  which  the  cathoUca  are  lotal^ encMcd 

from  the  privileges  of  the  commonwealth  t  from  the  highcft  to  the 

loweftj  from  iS:  moft  material  of  the  civil  pofisffions ;,  from^  die 

army;  and  even  firom  educatk>n,  where  alone  edecation  is  ^  be  had« 

He  looks  on  the  bill,  in  the  abftrad,  at  neither  more  nor  left  duiQ 

«  A  renewed  ad  of  univerfal,  unmitigafiedy  indifpenlabiei  exception- 

leis  difqualification. 

*  One  would  imagine,  that  n  bill,  infliaing  fiich  a  mnUitnde  of 
incapacities,  had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conqneft,  made  by  a  very 
ierce  enemy,  under  the  imDreSpn  of  recent  animofity  and,  re(entmeiit» 
No  man,  on  readine  that  bill,  could  imagine  he  was  leadloff  an  nuft 
of  amneily  and  indulgence,  following  a  recital  of  the  ffood  b^n« 
fjovr  of  tbolc  who  arc  the  obje^  cl  it|  whicb  red^l  mod  at  the 
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ktad  of  the  bill,  ai  it  was  firft  introdaced :  but,  I  fappofe,  from  itt 

ioccAieniity  widi  the  body  of  ike  piece»  was  afterwards  omitted.  

Tkis  I  Tay  00  memory.  It,  however,  ftill  recites  the  oadi,  and  thai 
CidioHcs  ought  to  be  confidered  at  good  and  loyal  fubjefU  to  hm 
^ajefty»  his  crown,  mid  government :  then  fdlows  an  nniverfal  ex* 
dnfioh  of  thofe  good  and  loyal  fubjeds  from  every,  even  the  loweft 
oflce  of  tmft*  and  profit,  or  from  any  vote  at  an  eleflion  1  from  anv 
privilege  in  a  town  corporate ;  from  being  even  ^  freeman  of  fuch 
corporations  I  from  fervjng  on  grand  juries;  from  a  vote  at  a  veftry  1 
6tm  having  a  gnu  in  his  houie;  from  being  a  barrifter,  attorney^ 
ibUdsor,  or,  te.  ' 

*  This  has  ibrdy  moth  more  the  air  of  a  table  of  profcription, 
Ann  an  ad  of  jpace.  What  maft  we  fnppofe  the  laws,  concerning 
thofe  good  fobjcds,  to  have  been,  of  which  this  is  a  relaxation  i  1 
fcno<^  well  that  tkere  is  a  C4mt  current  about  the  difference  between  aa 
cxclofion  ffom  employments,  even  to  the  moft  rigorous  extent,  and  an 
cxckifion  from  tbe  natnral  benefits  arifing  from  a  man's  own  indnftry* 
I  allow,  that,  under  fome  circamilances,  the  difference  is  very  mate* 
ifot*  in  point  of  joftice ;  and  that  there  are  confiderations  which  majr 
lender  it  advifeable  fr>r  a  wife  government  to  keep  the  leading  parts 
Of '•i^  branch  of  cml  and  military  adminiftration  in  hands  ot  th« 
bed  trttft :  bnt  a  total  exchifion  from  the  commonwealth  is  a  very 
^lAtrent  tiling.*— When  a  government  fubfifts,  as  governments  for* 
snetfy  4ld^  on  an  eftate  of  its  own,  wit)\  but  few  and  inconfiderable 
revenoes  drawn  ftmn  the  fttl:jed,  then  the  few  offices  which  fubiifted 
KverenatiireUy  at  the  ^ifnoial  of  thofe  who  paid  the  falaries  oat  of 
tiieir  own  podcets;  and  tnere  an  exdufive  preference  could  hardly  me- 
rft  ite  name  of  ptoferiptioa :  almoil  the  whole  produce  of  a  man*a 
indnftry  remained  in  his  own  puHe  to  maintain  his  family.  When  a 
ytry  gjiae  pprtioa  of  the  labour  of  individuals  goes  to  the  ftate,  and 
is  by  the  ftate  again  refondc^  to  individuals  through  the  medium  oC 
offices ;  and  in  this  circuitous  progrefs,  from  the  public  to  the  private 
And,-  indemnifies  :th^  families  from  whom  it  is  taken,  an  eouitable 

-N^liahmdo  between  shd  government  and  the  fubjedl  is  edabliihed.  But 
if  a  great  body  of  the  people,  who  contribute  to  this  flate  touery,  art 
^xduMfirm  MibtpHKn^  the  Hopping  the  circulation,  with  regaird  to 
"tt^,  tnoft  be  a  moft  cruel  hardfh^,  amounting,  in  efied,  to  being 
double  a«r treble  taxed,  and  will  be  felt  as  fuch,  to  the  very  qnick^ 
by.  all  the  families,  high  and  low,  of  thofe  hnndreds  of  thoiii(ands 
yiio  ate  denied  timr,  ckantt  in  the  returned  fruits  of  dietr  own  in- 
4hdlfy.    This  is  the  thing  m^nt  by  thofe  who  look  on  the  public 

*  revefioe  only  as  a>^V;  and  wiU  naturally  wi^  to  have  as  few  as 

ribk  concerned  in  the  diviiion  of  the  hoop.  If  a  ftate  (hould  bo 
linh^y  as  to  think  it  cannot  fubM  without  fuch  a  barbarous 
profcr^on,,  the  pcrfons  fo  profcribed  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  the 
remifiton  of  a  large  part  of  their  taxes ;  by  an  immunity  from  the 
«fices  of  public  burden;  and  by  an  exemption  from  being  pre^d  into 
any  miHury  or  naval  fcrvice** 

TUs  gentieman  writes  w^h  ability  and  moderation ;  and  reprefents 
the  injuries  and  hardihips  inflided  ftiU  by  the  proteftants  on  the  ca- 
tholics, the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with  ttftnefry  dear* 
nefi^  and  energy, 
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Art.  2(5.    Ofpofittm  PoUtics  $»mflifiid.     By  the  Esfiidr  cf  tht^Bim' 
ties  of  Fox ^Northy  and  Burke,    8vo.  is.  6d.    Stockdale.    1786. 

The  compiler  of  this  colle^^lion  from  the  newfpapers,  after  makis? 
Tarious  trite  obiervatioDS  on  the  nature  of  the  Britiih  conflitation,  and 
©f  parties  and  faftions,  affirnvs,  that  *  the  end  oT  the'  ]eader$  of  op- 
pofition  19  merely  to  get. into  power ;  and  their  nieims  are  the  varioM 
arts  of  *  circumvention  5  continual  fault-jwding  in  parliament ;  an  j 
conflaot  circulation  through  the  country  of  Bflions,  mifreprefenta* 
tions,  and  detradlion  of  every  kind.  The  monthly  pamphlet  circu- 
lates within  a  circumfeFcnce  too  narrow  to  do  fufiicient  'mii'cbief»  afi 
whatever  expenoe  to  the  dukes  this  circulation  is  pelbrmed.  The 
tliumal  papers  convey  the  poi{bn,  through  every  vein  of  the  £bte, 
Biuch  more  efiedlually.  And  tiie  Morning  Herald  is  fele^ed  for  its. 
fatire;  while  the  Gazetteer  is  employed  for  its  audacity  of  falfchood, 
and  contempt  of  ihame.  It  is  from  chefe  two  papers  that  the  fair 
lowing  examples  of  oppofition  polidcs  are,  therefore,  taken  ;  the  &A 
column,  in  the  following  page$,  contains  the  faBious  paragraphs ;  th^ 
oppofite  column  points  ihc  fa^ious  purpof; :  it  is  fi  om  a  compari/osi  oi 
'  the  whole,  that  the  oppofition  politics  are  exemplified  :  ■  -* 

*  And  judge i  hy  the  perm  ciomf rutty  the  freer 
If  aught y  for  nxhichfo  loudly  they  declaim, 
/leligion,  la^vosy  and  freedom,  nvere  their  aim^ 

The  fruit  produced  in  the  fpecimens  before  us,  is,  indeed,  for  the 
moft  part,  four,  rotten,  naufeous,  and  unwholefome :  but  does  it 
tvholly  grow  on  the  tree  of  oppofition  ?  Is  any  party,  fa^ion,  or 
denomination  of  ni|n,  refponfiblc  for  the  falfe,  and  fntile,  and  fboKflt 
-fcribbling  of  unlettered  and  unprincipled  volunteers  in  their  fervice  ? 
The  paragraphs  produced  in  this  publication  are  not  certainly  all 
of  them  publifhcd  at  the  inftigation,  or  even  with  the  privity  and  ap- 
probation, of  the  LEADERS  ot  oppofition,  however  they  may  be  ap. 
plauded  by  their  weak  partizans.  The  engine  of  barefaced  falfe- 
Ipood,  however  it  may  be  (harpened  and  pointed,  recoils,  at  the  long 
run,  againft  thofe  who  ufe  it.  Nor  is  there  the  lead  merit  in  fayine 
cutting  things  againft  men  in  public  office,  when  they  are  not  founded 
In  truth,  any  more  than  there  is  wit  in  retailing  Joe  Milleh^s  jefts* 
It  is  aneafy  matter  to  ranfack  the  writings  of  the  moft  eloqaetit  paity- 
ihcn,  and  keen  fatyrifts,  of  former  times;  and  to  apply  afTcrtions^ 
concerning  other  ti\Jc\,  and  other  times,  to  the  prefent.  Oppofition, 
therefore,  muft  be  very. .weak  indeed,  if  they  countenance  fuch  mi* 
ferable  attempts  to  fupport  their  caufe. 

Art.  27.     'r//  All  my  Eye.     Addrejfed  to  Archihald  Jdacdenaldy  Zfq^ 
By  a  Gentlemfin^f  Lincoln  S'lnn.     8vo.   is.     Wilkie,   1786, 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  thinks  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  prevent  the  comaniifiDn  of  crimes,  than  to  punilh  offenders.  He 
i^  not  for  creating  new  jurifdiftions,  nor  for  enlarging  any  inferior 
.ones.  The  old  Englifli  laws  arc  good  enough  for  our  author,  and 
would,  he  thinks,  if  well  enibrced^  be  feund  to  aAfwcr  aU'the  good 

•  Y^  '  *  wrpOfti» 
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porp^ea  for  which  they  were  formed.  In  Gloacefler,  as  foon  as  a 
beggar  is  feen  publicly  aiking  charity  in  the  ilreets,  he  is  that  inflan^ 
taken  up*  and  carried  before  a  magiflrate ;  if  an  objed,  he  is  relieved' 
and  fent  home ;  if '/lot,  he  is  afked,  whether  he  will  be  whipped 
Oct  6f  the  north,  the  fouth,  eafl,  or  weft  gate ;  and  the  punifhment 
is  imntediately  infiidted.  By  this  fammary  mode  of  poceeding,  all 
beggars  are  luniihed  from  Glojuceiler. 

*  Whether  this  fyftcm  is  worthy  of  your  notice^  I  am  not  able  to 
determine;  but  it  feems  to  me  fo  replete  with  good  fenfe,  that  I  (hould 
be  ha[^y  to  fee  it  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  a» 
Weilminfter  has  more  rogues  in  it  than  any  other  place*  1  fee  no  rea- 
fon  why  you  (hould  not  make  k  a  part  of  your  plan.  It  is  a  well* 
known  h^^  that  begging  is  reduced  to  a  {yftcoif  and  become  m 
inach  a  trade,  as  any  other  carried  on  in  London  and  Wefiminfter* 
I  believe,  too,  it  b  a  very  profitable  one  1  for,  if  I  am  not  mi£n- 
formed,  there  are  many  common  beggars,  in  this  metropolis,  who 
^t  four  or  iive  (hillings  a  day.  And  is  not  this  a  great  reproach  tt> 
the  EngCih  nation,  where  fo  many  honefl:  and  uleful  means  may  be 
found  to  employ  thofe  idle  people  ?  There,  are  many,  very  many, 
hard-working,  indudrious,  fober  p^rfons  in  London,  who  do  not  llv« 
half  fo  comfortably  as  thefc  diflblute  wretches.    The  common  beg- 

Srs  of  this  great  town  have  their  walks  and  ftands  as  regular  as  the 
y  ;  and  are  as  iure  to  be  found  in  them,  at  particular  hours,  days* 
and  weeks,  as  the  mofl  regular  merchant  upon  Change,  To  thefo 
places  they  pundually  refort,  to  attract  your  notice,  excite  your  pity^ 
and  impofe  upon  your  underilanding.  Tabernacles  and  preaching* 
hooies  are  ^mirable  ftands ;  and  happy  is  that  man  who  can  fix  him* 
felf  there  m^ft  ;  he  is  fure  to  live  well.  Many  of  them,  like  Shake* 
/peare^s  judice,  look  fleek,  and  as  if  their  belCes  were  with  good 
capon  liBe4.  There  is  no  fet  of  thefe  common  beggars  who  hurt  mo 
more  than  thofe,  who,  having  any  bodily  infirmity,  expofe  it  ta 
awaken  your  feelings.  Is  it  not  (hockiiig,  in  a  cold  frofiy  day,  to  fee 
,JSL  great  (Irapping^  fellow  with  a  fore  leg,  without  a  plaider  or  any 
V  thing  upon  it,  lying  down  upon  the  jgronnd,  and  making  wry  faces 
for  hours  together  to  gain  a  livelihood  ?  If  you  were  to  £nd,  or  pro* 
pofe  to  fend,  one  of  thefe  people  to  an  hofpital  he  might  thank  you, 
but  he  would  not  accept  your  offer.  He  looks  upon  his  fore  1^  as 
an  edate  for  life — the  rent — the  hap  of  the  day.' 

Jn  the  fame  lively  manner  our  author  difplays  the  bad  confequences 
of  idlenefsy  and  the  wile  policy  of  employing  the  poor^  and  enforcing 
rather  than  multiplying  the  laws, 

DIVINITY. 

Art,  28.  Sermons  By  P*  Grant.  Angus,   NewcafUe* 

Mr  David  Grant  is  what,  by  the  courtefy  of  Scodand,  is  called 
•*  a  gofpel. preacher/*  that  is,  he  delivers  dodlrines,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  Ixnalleft  trace  or  veftage  to  be  found  in  the  four  gpfoelf. 
tic  is  indeed  a  little  more  cautious  and  guarded  dun  many  of  the 
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mrihkbx  brtthr^m^  with  regard  to  the  eternal  reprobatioii.  mfOrtitmUt 
and  eternal  damttation,  aparitp9^^  of  nine  hundred  and  mncty-nhie 
Oa|  of  a  thuufand  *  of  the  human  race,  from  euhrabk  (bvereigoif 
and  mere  go9d  fUafurt ;  in  afcribing  to  the  D«ity  all  poflible  itufiir' 
ffBions^  and  in  crinmphing  ostt  the  irraii^mdiiy  of  reafon  and  ibe  m* 
tbingmfi  of  good  works.  Still  however  the  root  of  the  matttr  is  in 
liim ;  and  he  has/ir«  and  brtmflone^  hkod  and  thunder^  firffident  to 
grati^  the  maw  of  an  ordiaarjr  fiuatic.  The  following  qtiocitioa 
will  ierve  as  a  fpecimeit. 

<  God,  when  the  time  was  come  that  Chrift  muft  fuflEer,  did,  as  it 
t»ere,>fay»  ^  O !  aU  ye  wares  of  my  incenfed  joftice,  now  fwell  as  high 
as  beaveu^  and  go  over  his  foul  and  body  \  Jink  him  to  the  bottom  ; 
let  him  go  like  J9iuih  into  the^//6^  #/  htU,  Come  all  ye  Aorms  tha^ 
I  have  rtforved  for  thb  day  of  wrath,  beat  apon  him.  Uo  jajtiet^ 
put  him  upon  the  ratk  ;  torment  him  in  tverj  purt^  tiU  all  his  homes  be 
out  ot  joint,  and  his  beart  be  melted  as  ^wmx^  in  the  midft  of  hia 
bowels.*' 

*VOur  armies  fwore  terribly  in  Flanders/*  faid  nnde  Toby» 
4)n  a  fimilar  occafion,  "  but  not  at  all  like  this:'*  Would  the  author 
vviih  for  a  brother  or  a  father  of  fuch  a  fanguinary  temper  f 

In  page 97,  we  have  a  fpecimen  of  a  di&rent  kind. 

•'  The  blood  of  Chrift  is  like  the  fta ;  as  it  covers  widi  ks  waves 
the  greateft  as  well  as  fmalleil  vefTels ;  fo  the  blood  of  Chrift  caa 
drown  the  greateft  as  well  as  fmalleft  fins.  Caft  your  eyes  apwards, 
and  furvey  the  retinue  of  the  lamb  f  Among  the  vs^  ranltitodai  which 
follow  him,  are  diere  not  tbofe^  who  were  once  in  the  gall  of  bittcr- 
nefs,  who  were  fimicaton^  idolators,  odMlterers^  dnmkardt,  mnhrt^ 
extortiontr  »,'*'* 

This  comfortable ritw  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  reminds  ns»  diat 
the  author,  when  in  Edinburgh,  was  a  correfpondent  of  Lord  George 
Gordon^ 

Art    29.     The  Harmony  of  Law  and  GoJ^elj  in  tbi  Method  of  Gratis 
detnonfirated  \  in  /e<veral  Sermons.     By  IViUiam  Amet^  Minifier  ef 
the  Qef^l  at  tjmnoway,    Publiihed  by   particular  defire.     8vo* 
Printed  for  Robert  Jamefon,  London,  1785. 

.  Mr.  Amotj  we  imagine,  isafeceder^  or  di/Tenter  from  the  churck 
of  Scodand.  Tte  Sermons,  we  dare  fay,  met  with  the  a^robadon 
of  his  hearers^  as  they  arc  faid  to  be  *'  publiflied  by  particular  de- 
firc.*^  They  may  perhaps  be  read  by  a  certain  dafs  in  this  metro- 
polis, but  d(ey  are  calculated  for  the  pemfal,  neither  of  the  reader 
of  tafte^  nor  of  the  radonal  Chriftian.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  com- 
pofition,  we  ghre  the  following  (hort  extrad. 

*  It  is  not  enough  to  preach  Jefus,  untefs  his  fuitablenefs  to  the 
needy  condidon  of  finners  be  pointed  out,  which  cannot  be  done» 
withont  tfking  particular  nocice  of  the  miferies  of  fianersy  and  lead* 
ing  their  eye  to  each  panicular  benefit  in  Chrift,  which  is  calculated  to 


*  One  put  of  a  thonfand,  /.  #•  cutting  off  die  cyphers,  and  re- 
laining  the  unit,  is  the  exad  calculadon  of  the  deQ^  according  to  a 
alebrated  dgelor  of  die  Gtntvm  fchooL 
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fapply  etch  correfpondent  want  about  diemfdves.  Co«nfeHia|( 
them,  as  poor,  to  bay  of  Chrid  gold  tried  in  the  £re,  that  the/ 
may  be  rich.  As  blind^  to  buy  eye-falve^  that  thev  mav  fee»  At 
Baked,  to  buy  white  raiment,  that  they  may  be  clothed,  and  the 
Ihame  of  their  nakednefs  nay  not  appear.  As  far  from  righteouT- 
nefs,  to  embrace  Chrift^s  righteoufnels,  brought  near  in  the  gofpd. 
As  ienorant,  guilty,  vile,  and  enflaved,  to  receive  Chrift,  as  made 
'  ^of  God  unto  us,  wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  fanftificatibn,  and  redemp* 
tion.  As  thirfty,  to  come  to  him  and  drink.  As  having  no  moncy» 
to  bay  without  money  and  without  price.  As  hungry,  to  eat  that 
which  is  good.  As  being  heavy  laden  with  the  mifery  of  a  natural 
ftate^  to  come  to  him  for  reft ;  even  to  let  all  their  wants  be  upon 
him,  and  all  their  breaches  under  bis  hand.  As  one  beantifuU/  |ie- 
marks, 

**  Chrift  is  a  path,  if  any  be  mifled, 

^  He  is  a  robe  if  any  naked  be, 

**  If  any  chance  to  hunger,  he  is  breadf 

"  If  any  be  a  bondman,  he  is  free. 

<<  If  any  be  but  weak,  how  ftrong  is  he  f 

**  To  dead  men  life  he  is,  to  iick  men  healthy 

**  To  blind  men  fight,  and  to  the  needy  wealthy 

<'  A  pleafure  without  lofs,  a  treafure  withooc  ftealdi.** 

Mr.  Amot  feems  to  fpnm  at  the  very  idea  of  elennce  ;  ^  If  the 
V  reader,^*  favs  he,  in  the  preface,  **  be  fond  of  the  wifdom  of 
**  man's  words,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  diTapoointed.**  Ytt»  though 
the  author  be  not  fond  of  choice  words,  and  phrafet»  he  nwre  than 
makds  up  in  quantity,  for  the  deficiency  of  the  quality  i  fix  fermons 
f^nn  a  volume  of  400  pages  f 

Aar.  30.  A  Ugal  Attempt  to  tvfnrce  tht  frmBtia  of  Infmt  Baftifm  : 
iiing  a  genuine  Cdfy  •/    a  Petition   to  ParUmmnt^    if  the  Nar^ 

,  wed  C&amhermasds  of  the  Cities  of  London^  Weftmm^^  and  thn 
Borough  of  Soutb^tvark^  againft  the  Anabaftifis.  To  lubicb  is  mddid^  a 
Counter' Petition  by  the  kVives  of  the  Anabaptifts  ;  and  a  Letter  i9 
ihe  Rev.  John  Horfley^  hj  Amy  Caudle,  izmo.  is.  Buckland» 
1786. 

The  petition  from  the  nurfes  and  chambermaids,  who  are  alarmoft 
at  the  diirepute  into  which  certain  publications  have  brought  infant 
baptifm,  which  has  almoft  deftroyed  the  perqoifices  conneded  with 
their  employment,  is  figned,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  meeting,  by  their 
fecretary,  A&iy  Caudle.  The  counter  petition  again,  from  the 
wives  of  the  baptifls,  who  confider  the  petition  intended  to  be  pre- 
Amted  to  pariiament  by  the  nurfes  and  chambermaids  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  religious  liberty,  is  iigned,  in  name  of  the 
aneetinj?,.  by  their  fecretary,  Isabbl  Dipper.  An  ironical  kttef 
of  thamcr,  alfo»  is  fentby  Amy  Caudle  to  John  Horset,  in  the 
name  of  the  fociety  of  nurfes  and  chambermaids,  for  the  feafonable 
mtismpt  he  made  to  fupport  the  caufe  in  which  they  and  he  wtrt 
aautually  embarked. 

One  Emma  Dry,  who  has  lived  !n  friendfhip  with  both  the  fecr^ 
Ittksy  Amy-  CAunLfi  and  Isabei.  DirraR,  for  many  years,  in 
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•  a  preface,   affiires  the  public,  ^*  that  there  it  not  a  finglc'  word 
'  guided^  (and  in  this  lies  the  wit)  to  either  the  petitions  or  che  letter, 

but  what  cheybave  themfdves  refpcdiveiy  fuppUed/* 

It  toiriit  appear,  at  firfl  iight,  that  this  ftiange  pabycatton  ia 
written  by  fome  commpn  enemjr,  who  means  to  turn  a]l  religion 
into  ridkule.    But  we  are  fo  well  acquainted,  by  means  of  thena- 

•  inerous  religious  difputations  which  we  haveocca£<m  to  ioiped,  with 
the  various  diiguifes  aflumed  by  controverfial  zeal,  that  we  have  not 
a  doubt  but  this  is,  in  reality,  the  production  of  fome  zealous  bap- 
cift,  who  has  learnt  the  common  arguments  in  favour  of  his  religi- 
ous fyftem. 

Art.  gf.  Tre$  Acctfs  to  God  iy  s  hfediator*    J  Bfrm$m  frtacbid 4t 
BeJJels'Gretn^    near  Sn/enoaks,  in  Kent*    By  John  Strangi*     8vo. 
1    6d.  Mathews,  London,  1785. 

In  this  pious  ajid  pradical.difcourfe,  the  audiorfliews,  that  fin 
hath  fet  us  all  at  an  awful  diilance  from  God  ;  that  without  being 
reftored  and  bropght  near  to  him,  we  cannot  be  happy  ;  and  that, 
nnleis  we  enjoy  a  prefent  nearnefs  to  him,  by  faith  in  the  great 
Idediator,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  future  fruition  of  him  in  heaven. 

Art.  xz,  Tht  CharaStr  of  Jefm  Cbrift :  a  Sermon,  by  pe&rge  Siem 
Kiiti,  M^  J.  Minijier  §f  Kiiib-Hall,  Aberdtinjhin.  8vo.  is.  Evans.  * 
I78J. 

Mr  Keith  very  juftly  obierves,  that,  if  he  were  to  give  a  detail 
of  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  human  nature,  and  tell  us,  in^ene* 
ral,  that  all  of  them  were  poiTefied  by  our  Lord  in  the  higheft 
degree,  he  might  be  able  to  give,  in  a  few  fentencas,  a  true  and 
pleafant,  though  a  very  fupcrficial  account  of  his  ch^rafler.  But 
general  declamation, even  on  the  virtues  of  our  bleffcd  Saviour,  he 
alfo  obfcrvcs,  could  neither  inform  the  underllanding,  nor  warm  the 
heart:  on  the  other  hand,  were'^he  to  be  minute  in  his  inquiries,  he 
could  not,  in  many  difcourfes,  exhauft  the  fubjcift.  Therefore,  pur- 
fuing  a  middle  courfe,  he  felefts  fuch  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Chrift,  as  may  give  a  juft  and  afFcding,  though  imperfed  view  of 
his  charadler.  The  particulars  he  fcltds  are,  indeed,  aifcdling,  and 
lie  arranges  them  in  a  natural  order.  He  writes  with  elegance 
and  vivacity  ;  but  this  flile  does  not  fuit  hi$  theme.  His  breaks 
and  ftarts  fuit  not  the  majeflic  fimplicity  of  his  great  fubjeft.  We 
recommend  to  his  imitation  the  de^h  of  Socrates,  recorded  in  his 
CaiTo,  by  Plato. 

Art.  33,     EJftrfs  on  Scripture   Metaphors  i  Di*vine  Jn/lice,    Diving 
Mercy,  and  the  DoBrine  of  SaShfaBion.     Bf  IV.   Ludlam,    B,  Z>. 
Reaor  of  Cockfeld,   in  Sufolk ;  and  formerly  Tellvw  of  St,  John's 
Coi/ige,  Cambridge.     8vo.  28.  6d.     Dairis,  London,  1785. 
Of  thefe,  which  are  all  of  them  excellei^t,   and  contain  a  very 

able  defence  of  the  principal  dodrines  of  the  Chrittian  fakh,  what 

we  moil  eflcem  is  the  Eilay  on  Scripture  Metaphors,  from  which  tb« 

following  is  an  extract. 
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«  ^^n  die  fcripturefi  tea<?h  tu  tbe  things  of  Go4  ftiul  of  aaothw 
iKrorld,  they  ufe,  and  muft  ufe  metaphors.  A  literal accoanty  in  manjr 
cafes*y  cannot  be  given.  Men,  in  their  preieot  ftate,  have  not»an<l 
cannot  have  tlie  ideas  pecaliar  to  another  ilace  %  no  wofdd  can  con* 
vey  fuch  ideas.  When  St.  Paul  was  caught  up  into  paradilc,  ht 
lieard  unfpeakahlc  words,  fuch  as  were  imfoffihii  to  be  uttered.  He 
received  new  ideas,  which  it  was  not  poflible  for  him.  by  any  <M>rd$, 
to  communicate  to  others.  When  the  fcrlptores,  then,  teach  o«  the 
things  of  another  world,  it  muft  be  by  rdfenblances  taken  from  th« 
things  of  this  world.  By  metaphors,  by  enigmatical  defcriptiont ; 
fo  that  we  fee  now  only  through  a  glafs  darkly,  and,  as  it  were. 
In  an  tmgma  i  and  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that  while  this  i# 
the  cafe,  we  fee  i»  ^«rr  only. 

*  Metaphors,  at  bed,  are  only  refemblances  ;  and  we  mull  not 
exp«^  to  £nd  the  rdemblance  hold  in  every  circnmfhncc.  Thepar^ 
pofe  of  the  metaphor  is  fully  anfwered,  if  the  refemblance  holds  ia 
fome  one  capital  point ;  in  that  point  which  is  intende(i  to  be  taught* 
The  very  fame  capital  doctrine  may  alfo  be  illuftrated  and  explained 
by  different  metaphors,  according  to  the  different  light  in  which  it  is 
placed;  or,  as  diirercnt  pant  of  that  do^riae  are  Ihteltdedlto  be 
conveyed  to  us. 

*  It  will  be  afkedi  how  (hall  we  know  in  what  parts  of  a  meta- 
phor the  refemblance  holds?  Will  not  do^rines  thus  conveyed  be 
vague,  and  of  doubtful  interpretation  ? — Not  at  all ;  all  language 
abounds  with  metaphors.;  we  can  Ccarce  fpeak  without  ufing  a  variety 
of  allufions,  yet  no  uncertainty  follows  from  it.    The  boldeft  figure* 

,  of  fpeech  fetdom  render  our  meauing  uncertain,  yet  add  a  grent 
force  to  what  is  delivered.  Mpch  lefe  (hall  we  be  at  a  lofs  to  IuioIk 
what  is  literal,  and  what  is  meuphorical.  Let  us  try  in  an  iofiaflce 
or  two. 

*  It  is  faid  of  the  damned  iah^ll,  that  thtirijotrm  Jiubnot^  zm^ 
that  the  ficf  df  h$U  Jh^ll  ncutr  he  qntnched.  Every  one  fees  that  th^ 
^xpre^n,  their  'worm  ditth  not^  cannot  be  underitood  literally  of  a 
,wonn  creeping  on  the  earih,  tut  n  a  metaphor.  The  IncefTant  up^ 
braidings  of  a  guilty  conscience*  are  very  aptly,  at  well  a^  forciblif* 
feprefeoted  by  thegpawings  of  a  worm,  which  doct  not  qtiijokly  de* 
you^the  fubftance  on  which  it  feeds,  but  preys  on  it  continMaUy,  WJioa 
tt  is  fiiidt  this  worm  dieth  not,  every  one  will  uaderfland  by  it,  ihac 
the  guilt  of  the  damned  ever  remains  unattoned  for,  and  the  op-v 
braidings  never  ceafe.  Again,  if  we  take  the  fire  of  hell  in  a  metiu> 
phorical  fenfe,  it  is  plainly  put  to  fignify  the  greateft  pofiible  tora)eflt. 
purnitfg  ailvi  is,  with  men,  accounted  the  greatell  torture  poffible. 
Whether  we  have  precife  ideas  of  the  tormeou  of  hell,  or  noc 
the  words  are  awful  enough,  and  their  meaning  paH  a  doubt.  Bu^ 
if  any  fhould  fay»  the  words  may  be  underllood  as  well  in  n  literal 


.  <  *  We  fay,  in  many  caiet ;  for  in  fome  a  literal  account  could  be 
givei^.  *  Thus,  were  we  told  the  particular  time  of  the  day  of  jad^ 
WAt,  we  could  underiUad  it.    but  the  cafes  are  but  few. 
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ts  a  flMtHplioricil  fenfe,  inafinnch  as  the  body  wHI  be  nuCeJ*  let  ll 
be  fo  ;  no  error  will  follow  We  (hall  never  be  in  dinger  of  miftak» 
when  the  words  are  fnch  as  can  be  onderftood,  eithor  Hurall/  oc 
meuphorically.  When  they  can  be  anderftood  only  metaphofically, 
we  Audi  alwairs  fee  the  principal  point  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
netaphor.  ft  is  farther  faid,  tbifirt  will  utvir  hi  fumeM :  This  it 
pmnfaing  the  former  meuphor,  and  is  taken  from  pnttinjg  oat  fire  bji 
throwing  water  npon  it.  The  literal  meaning  is  too  obvioas  to  admit 
a  doabt.  That  the  torment  will  never  have  a»  end  i  it  fluJl  endort 
forever/ 

Mr.  Lodlam  has  been  veryconverfant  with  the  aUtft  and  |noft 
philofophical  defenders  of  Chriflianity,  particularly  Dr*  Badcr  i  an4 
II  himfdf  a  man  of  acote  and  foand  unaerftanding. 


For  the  ENGLISH   REVIEW. 
NATIONAL     AFFAIRS, 
For    MARQH,    1786. 

OSRMAIIIC   LBAOOB. 

IT  Is  poffible,  and  not  anlikely,  that  the  acceiSon  of  Hanover  tc/the 
Germanic  leagae  has  engendered,  in  the  breaft  of  the  Emperor^ 
a  temporary  difgaS  againfb  the  Britifh  iiation.  Por»  although  that  en- 
Cj^tened  prince  well  knows  that  the  government  of  Britain  and  Uan« 
over  are  entirely  diftind,  it  is  difficnlt  to  confine  the  hnagiaatioas  and 
paffions  to  the  diHin^^ions  that  are  forn^d  by  the  inmBed  :  and 
further,  he  may  naturally  fupjpofcu  that,  ihoakl  a  ruoture  take  plac« 
between  himfelf  and  the  confederated  princes,  the  King  of  Eaglafidy 
as  well  as  the  Eledor  of  Hanover,  would  uke  part  with  the  latter  1 
aaddiat  the  power  of  Great  Britain  would  be  orawn,  as  herctofor^. 
into  the  conteft  on  the  continent.  But,  ihouUI  foch  a  oonteft  arife7\ 
Great  Britain,  accordmg  to  her  prefent  councils,  and  indeed  If.  (he 
ihoald  not  be  wholly  deprived  of  common  fenfe,  and  remain  iMiml  % 
at  leaft  fo  long  as  the  league  fhoold  be  able,  without  aifiiUace,  to 
make  head  againft  the  Imperiallfts ;  which  they  certainly  wouidi 
iinlefs  the  Imperialifls  (hould  be  either  openly  or  clandeftinely  aflUbd 
hy  die  French  and  Ruffians.  In  this  cafe,  it  might  become  a  queftion, 
¥rhetber  we  ought  to  interfere,  for  the  pnrpoie  of  maintaining  the  poli- 
tical balance  On  the  continent,  or  not?  If  the  Aoftrianarms  ihoald 
jprevaily  and  by  the  fortune  of  war  obtain  any  fignal  advantage  and 
auperiority  over  the  confederate  princes,  the  ancient  jealoofies  between 
•f  reoch  and  Auftrians  would  in  all  probability  be  renewed,  and  thete 
would  effedually  ;maintain  the  balance  of  p6wer  on  the  coa»enc 
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But  ftould  the  French  keep  a  fteady  eye  on  the  Aoftrian  NetiMtflands. 
ahd  (hould  it  aopear  tha(  thefe  were  made  a  facrifice  to  them  tqr  die 
Emperor,  as  me  prince  of  Bavaria  ;  then  it  woald  be  the  iotereft  of 
Britain,  and  the  daty  of  adminiftratiOQ,  to  cfpoafe  the  canfe  of  the 
confederacy.  In  the  mdin  time,  miniftry  maft  not  have  done  anjr 
thing  in  this  matter,  that  can  be  oiade  a  fnbjea  of  accdation  or  cen« 
fcre.  ff  the  privy  conncil  had  interfered,  and  diverted  his  Majeftf 
fnm  hisporpofe  <^  fnpportins  the  league  with  the  power  of  Hanovera 
Che  oppoitioa  wooU  lum  had  anaoiple^eld  for  cenTore  aid  inreaive. 

roaTtft^ATiowf. 

Hie  Mtriocifin,  At  Ipfait^  aad  th»  Mod  ftofe  of  the  Britifli 
nation,  have  rcjeded  the  Ddcs  of  Richmond*a  prqjeft  of  end- 
ing new  ibnificatioBs  at  Portfmooth  and  Plymonth,  and  fnpporteA 
the  natural  defence  imt  this  commtrcial  and  me  iiland ;  a  nftw  ibrce^ 
and  a  oonftitntional  militia.  The  dnke*t  prqied  was  both  eipmfivc^ 
and  fraught,  like  the  raojAN  aoasi,  with  latent  flaverj  and  mfau 
The  Engliih  parliament,  ftruck  with  theft  circnmftances,  replied  tn 
hu  grace,  in  thefpirit  of  tbe  ancient  philofoDber,  who  was  tempted 
by  the  allnrements  of  a  courtezan,  *<  We  ^  not  buy  repentance  lb 
dear/*  The  whole  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  jnftly  lemarkcd  bjr 
a  celebrated  hiftorian,  phUofopher,  and  wit,  of  a  netffhbouring  na^ 
don,  fliews  the  advants^  and  fuperiority  which  our  imQlar  fitnatkm 
and  naval  occupations  and  habits  give  us  in  contending  with  our  ekie* 
mies,  on  our  proper  element,  the  ocean.  Even  fo  early  as  the  Saxon 
^vafion,  we  have  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  propriety  and  advantage 
of  fighting  oar  enemies,  not  by  land,  but  by  fea.  Prince  VoRTiuta^ 
by  a  wife  appeal  to  a  naval  conteit,  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  fufpended,  for  a  while,  the  declining  fortunes  of  hia 
country.  It  was  a  negleift  to  imiute  his  example,  that  fubjeded  the' 
Britons  to  ^  Germans*  Had  they  difplayed  the  fame  fpirit,  in  con« 
tendine  with  tbe  Sazont  at  fea,  that  (hone  forth  in  all  their  encoun* 
tors, with  the  Saxons,  b^  land,  the  charaAer  of  Prince  of  Wales^ 
and  King  of  Great  Britain,  mi^t»  at  thia  day,  hare  been  united  in 
.  ;^  the  fame  perfon. 

Of  wMt  avail  were  the  moft  (lupendous  fortifications  at  two  par* 
licila^plaoes,  Portfnioutb  and  Plymouth  ?  Either  the  French  are  our 
fiipieiDrs  at  fee,  or  they  are  not.  In  the  firil  cafe,  they  have  the 
ojMdon  of  landing  at  whatever  port  of  Britain  they  pleafe  1  In  the  fe- 
cond,  it  if  in  oer  power  to  pi-event  them  from  landing  in  any  harbour 
of  the  Britifli  channel.  And,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fortify  ever^ 
landing  pfaice,  it  it  wifer,  as  wdl  as  pradicabl^  policy  to  concent 
Crate  oar  force  into  one  movii^  battery,  that  (hall  anticipate  the  de« 
fi^  of  the  0nemy,  and  drive  the  batde  from  our  gates,  bv^  main* 
family  and  (Irengthentng  our  navy.  If  the  French  buOd  nc#  (hips,  let 
ns  aUS  bnild  new  (hips ;  it  is  in  this  line  of  emulation  alone,  and 
^aot  by  a  land  war  with  the  firft  military  pou^r  in  the  world,  that  we 
ennhepeibr  fuccefi.  And  if,  at  lall,  the  growing  commerce  and 
foverof  Fnn^  Ihoild  e^nip  a  fleet  with  which  wc  conW  not  con- 
tend 
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tend  with  fuccert^  the  condud  it  would  then  be  proper  to  parAie;, 
'  would  be  to  drive  the  country,  to  cat  off  the  enemy's  convoys^  and, 
by  all  po/Tible  methods,  to  improve  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy 
in  a  country*  not  only  fortified  by  the  Tea,  but  de&nded  where  it  does 
not  rife  into  hills  and  mountains,  or  extend  into  favannahs  and  mo- 
iafifes,  which  are  To  many  natural  fertrefres,  by  thofe  hedges,  ditches, 
a»d  dykes,  which  the  hand  of  cultivation  has  raifed  in  our  fruitful 
plains.  It  is  by  thefe  oatural  advantages,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty, 
in^jgnant  even  at  the  menaces  of  tyranny,  aud  not  by  creeping 
witlHn  walls,  and  burrowing,  like  timid  rabbits  and  hares,  in  holes 
of  the  earth,  that  Britain  muft  ultimately  defend  and  maintain  her 
freedom  and  fovereign  independence. 

Qtit  coold  ihe,  in  reality,  find  fafety  and  proteflion  from  the  hand 
of  the  mafbn  and  pioneer,  and,  from  th«  battlements  of  her  fordfi- 
canons,  iinile  at  the  threats  of  ambitious  France,  within  thofe  very ' 
walls  (he  would  nourifh  a  ferpent,  whofe  mortal  fling  would  prove 
fatal  to  all  that  is  dear  to  her  as  a  nation.  The  engineers  t)f  her 
fortrefles  would  be  the  grave-diggers  of  her  civil  conltitution.  And 
what  would  it  fignify  to  Englilhmen,  whether  they  were  ruled,  with 
^eipotic  fway,  by  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  of  Bnmf- 
wick  ? 

In  the  important  decifion  concerning  this  queHion,  the  minifler,  to 
his  great  honour,  did  not  interpofe  his  influence  or  authority.  Mr. 
Pitt  ia  not  only  a  virtuous  and  indefatigable,  but,  what  is  of  great 
confiequence,  a  tractable  and  advifeable  minifter.  On  one  point, 
he  is  keady  and  inflexible,  the  fupport  of  the  national  credit,  by 
an  extenfion  of  commerce,  an  incrcafe  of  revenue,  and  thereby  the 
redudion  o(  the  national  debt.  On  this  bafis  he  builds  his  fame. 
In  other  points,  (the  odious  (hop  tax  excepted,  wherein  he  proved 
bbflinate  to  the  moft  convincing  arguments  of  its  oppreffion  and  parti- 
ality) he  yields  to  public  opinion,  and  receives  hmts  and  advice^ 
even  from  his  opponents, 

KKWINDIABllL. 

This  disposition  in  the  minifter  appears,  as  in  other  inftances, 
in  the  modifications  to  be  adopted  in  the  new  India  bill,  intended  to 
ibiten  that  claufe,  which  compels  the  fervants  of  the  company  to 
give  a  public  account  of  their  fortunes.  It  ib  aMo  intended  to 
itrengthen,  to  give  vigour,  promptitude,  and  efficacy  to  the  Britifli 
government  in  Indollan,  by  incrcafing  the  power  of  the  governor*' 
aeneral  of  Bengal.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  this  vigour,  promp-* 
titi^de,  and  efficacy,  could  be  ur^ited  with  a  more  free  and  popular 
form^of  goyernmem;  with  trial  by  jury,  and  publicity  in  every  judi- 
cial and  executive  concern.  But  it  is  found  impolTible,  as  we  have 
often  had  occafion  to  obfcrve,  on  the  fubjefl  of  India  affairs,  tq  unite 
freedom  with  flavery,  juflice  with  injuitice,. lenity  with  opprcflion. 
If  Britain  will  ad  on  the  principles  of  compaffion,  of  mord  law,  of 
juftice,  let  her  recal  her  military  and  naval  force  from  Alia.  If  this 
be  a  flight  of  morality,  and  perhaps  of  policy,  beyond  her  views* 
and  iBclinatioiiSi  (be  muit  condefcend-  to  mingle  with  Ac  C^mraon 
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herd  of  tyr;»nts#  But,  if  we  credit  the  reports  of  the  .papliamcntary 
debates,  a  celebrated  and  inoft  ingenious  member  of  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  contends,  that  vigour  and  difpatch  are  6y  no  means 
charadleriftic  of  arbitrary  government :  So  that  he  combats  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  India  bill,  now  in  agitation,  not  only  on  moral  and 
conllitational  ground,  but  alfo  on  that  of  political  expediency.  A 
pofition  fo  paradoxical  certainly  affords  room  for  the  otmoft  exercifc 
of  ingenuity  and  refinement.  The  newfpapers  have  not  detailed* 
cither  with  precifion  or  conflflency,  the  reafons  on  which  Mr.  Hurkc 
re(b  this  lingular  opinion.  He  is  made  to  reafon,  in  fupport  of  hit 
pofition »  from  the  debility  of  the  Turkifli  government ;  and  here  it 
is  neceflary  to  his  argument,  to  fuppofe  the  Turkiih  government  to 
be  an  arbitrary  one  :  and  yet,  he  is  made  to  fay,  in  the  fame  fpeech, 
that  thcTurkifh  goverment  is  not  arbitrary  ;  that  it  contains  various 
principles  of  freedom  ;  three  of  which,  he  fays,  appeared  in  a  cafe 
that  lately  happened  at  Smyrna.  Nay,  he  affirms^  that  there  never 
was  a  government  on  earth,  in  which  there  was  not  fome  balances 
that  diitinguifhed  it  from  an  arbitrary  government.  If  there  never 
was  any  fuch  thing  as  an  arbitrary  government,  the  queftion  concern* 
ing  the  comparative  energy  of  mixed,  and  of  defpotic  forms  of  go- 
vernment, is  cvmo^  at  once.  Mr.  fiurke  therefore  mud  mean,  that 
governments  aiv  noore  or  lefs  energetic,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
Icfs  or  more  ar^ary.  Now,  is  this  the  fad  ?  The  hillory  of  the 
world  (hews  th? contrary-  We  (hall  juft  refer  to  one  infiancie ; 
Britain  has  loft  her  colonies  ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  which 
is,  in  reality,  a  very  arbitrary  government,  have  retained  their^s. 

That  there  is  an  energy  in  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  (laves  of  monarchs,  is  true.  But  let  us  attend  to 
the  particular  point  on  which  Mr.  fiurke  makes  this  reafoning  to 
bear.  His  objeft  is  to  (hew,  that  a  free  government,  a  government 
that  confi(b  of  multiplied  checks  and  counter-checks,  is  better  adapts 
cd  to  the  control  of  diibnt  dependencies,  than  a  monarchial  govern* 
ment.  If  Mr.  fiurke  means  to  maintain  this  dodrioe,  he  ought  to 
defend  it  by  other  arguments  than  thofe  that  have  appeared  in  the 
newfpapers. 

Again^  if  Lord  Cornwallis,  or  whoever  unites  in  his  pcrfbn  the 
charadcr  of  governor-general  and  commanJer  in  chief^  in  India, 
afts  in  a  fummary  and  compendious  manner  in  his  government,  he  it 
as  refponfibleforhiscondud  to  the  Britilh  legifktuje,  as  four,  ^ve^ 
or  any  number  of  men  are  :  And,  as  he  is  Jbiety  refponfible,  he  i, 
likely  to  be  more  circumfpe<^,  than  if  the  merit  or  demerit  of  hlg 
meafurcs  were  to  be  divided  amongft  a  number  of  colleagues.  OH* 
garchies  afe  the  mod  tyrannical  and  cruel  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ments :  a  matter  which  is  proved  by  the  miferies  of  nations,  and 
which  may  be  eafily  accounted  for  on  the  moral  principles  of  hu« 
man  nature. 

And,  on  this  occafion,  it  would  be  unpardonable  in  a  Review  that 
pretends  to  unite  the  political  aiped  of  affairs,  and  date  of  fociety, 
with  the  progrefs  of  the  fcienccs  and  arts  j  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  cxpanfion  of  the  human  mind  :  it  would  be  unpardonable,  on 
this  occaiioD,  topafsovcr  infilencethe  triumph  of  virtu*,  fo 
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cottfpicQOofly  displayed  in  the  confidence  whkh  his  coontrymen,  with- 
one  exception,  repofein  the£A»L  or  Cornwallisi  a  nobleman, 
CO  whom  the  Britifli  nation  turns  their  imploring  eye,  when  they  wi(h 
fo  unite  the  profperity  of  Britain,  with  die  alleviation  of  thofe  aif* 
fbrtnnes  which  ami^  the  Tons  and  daughters  of  Afia.  This  is  true 
praife !  this  is  the  moft  exquifite  and  glorious  enjoyment^  that  can 
poflibly  fall  to  the  (hare  of  any  mortal  \  The  law,  which  enafts  that 
the  opprelTors  of  India  flionld  account  for  die  acquifition  and  ylif- 
pofal  of  their  fortunes,  hu  dwindled  into  the  fauxe  of  auricular  d)n- 
teflion.  When  the  point  in  difpuce  between  miniilry  and  oppo£tion, 
relates  only  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  a  matter  of  compat- 
£on,  matters  are  eaSly  compromifed* 

PISHiaiES. 

About  an  hundred  years  aeo,  when  the  Scottlfh  bation  were  foil 
df  the  pi'ojed  of  fettling  a  colony^  and  commanding  the  trade  of  die 
world  at  Dariin,  on  the  ifthmua.  of  Panama,  Mr.  Harle^,  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Oxford,  was  wont  to  tell  Scots  gendemea,  in  con- 
verfation,  and  to  advife  his  correfpondents  in  Scotland,  that  it  was 
very  fingular,  and  apparendy  ill  jnd|;ed,  to  put  themfeWes  to  fo 
smich  trouble  and  expence,  in  laying  a  foundadon  for  induftry  abiMd. 
firhen  their  own  (botes  fiirnilhed  an  inexhauftiblt  fui|d  of  wealth  and 
xuftional  greatnefs.  The  propriety  of  puldvadng  thefifheries  on  the 
Scottiih'  coaft  has  at  all  dmes  been  obvious^  and  now  it  is  to  be 
hojptd  that  it  will  be  made  a  fufajeA  of  ferious  confideradon,  and 
that  parliament  will  fupport  and  carry  into  eiled  whatever  prudent 
and  pradlicable  meafures  may  be  pointed  oat  by  the  patriotifm  and 
good  fenfe  of  the  committee  of  fiiheries* 


\*  Ccmmunications  fir  Thi  'English  Review  sri  rt^fiidm 
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Art.  I.  7i*  tiijlor^  of  Ancient  Greece,  Us  Cptonies^  and  Conauifisi 
from  the  earliefi  Accounts  till  the  Di*vifion  of  the  Macedonian  Empire 

in  the  Eafi.  Including  the  Hiftory  of  Literature ,  Pbilofopb)^  and  tU 
fine  Arts.    By  John  Gillies^  L,  L.  Z>.     Ato.   t  vols*  21.  21.   boaords* 

CadcU,  1786. 

TT ISTORIC AL  compofitbn hath affuitied a difffertht form^ 
^^  in  modern  times,  from  what  it  difplayed  in  antiquity* 
The  Greeks,  who  fet  the  firft  models  in  all  the  arts,  gave  alfo 
the  earlieft  examples  of  elegant  hiftory.  )Vhen  they  began  t6 
record  their  tranfaftiofis,  they  were  deeply  tinftured  with  cre- 
iluiity,  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ^  and,  partly  from  the 
want  of  authentic  materials,  partly  from  the  influence  of  ima- 
gination over  a  people  of  fuch  exquifitc  fenfibility,  they  were 
more  ftudious  to  adorn  fables  than  to  inveftigate  truth.  The 
ornaments  of  oratory,  and  even  of  poetry^  were  not  rqefted 
by  hiftorians  5  by  the  beauties  of  fkncy,  and  embelliflimcnts  of 
ftile,  they  endeavoured  to  make  atonement  for  their  want  ot 
refearch  and  information :  and  the  mufe  of  hiftory^  as  is  faid 
of  the  angels,  frequently  covered  her  eyes  with  her  wings. 
Among  a  people  who  were  governed  by  orators,  eloqueoce  was 
the  firft  qualification  of  an  author ;  attic  ears  were  only  to  be 
charmed  by  the  happieft  and  moft  harmonious  combinations  of 
language)  the  work^  of  Polybius,  the  moft  judlcioys  and 
maltcrly  of  all  the  Greek  hiftorians,  are  pronounced,  by  a  ce- 
lebrated critic  *^  not  to  be  legible,  on  account  of  the  bad  ar- 
rangement of  words. 
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2^2  Gillics'i  Hijlory  of  Ancient  Greece*  \ 

When  hrftory  began  to  be  cultivated  by  the  modems,  tfte 
iituation  of  affairs,  and  the  charadlers  of  men,  had  changed^ 
With  lefs  fenfibiiity  and  imagination  than  the  ancients,  their  . 
reafon  was  more  improved.     The  accumulation  of  hiftorical 
ifiaterialsf  by  the  invention  of  printing,'  prefented  an  ample 
iield  to  inquiry  \  the  miireprefentations  of  religious  and  p6Htt- 
cal  fa&ions  compelled  the  hiflorian  to  weigh  evidence  and  in- 
veftigate  truth ;  and  henceforth  hiftory  made  an  appeal,  not  - 
to  the  imaginatioii,  but  to  the  underftapdin^  and  the  reafon  of 
men.     Accurate  refearcb>  judicious  comparifon)  philofophicaL 
and  political  views,  are  indifpenfable  requiiites  in  a  modern  hi- 
fiorian  ;  and,  for  the  want  of  them,  no  rhetorical  embellifh- 
ments,    nor  beauties   of  ftile,    can   ever  compenfate.     The^ 
world,,  grown  wifer  as  it  has  grown  older^  requires  difcovery 
inftead  of  declamation  i  and  prefers  the  light  of  philoibphy  t6- 
the  colours  of  eloquence.     From  the   vein   of  intdligence> 
penetration,  and  good  fenfe,  which  runs  through  the  history 
Of  ENGLAND,  David  Hume,  although  his  ftile  be  fometimes 
deficient  in  claflical  colouring,  and  always  in  harmony^  flilL 
.  occupies  the  firft  place  in  the  lift  of  modern  hiftorians.. 

A  hiftorv  of  Ancient  Greece,  on  fuch  an  enlightened  plan, 
and  from  tne  hand  of  a  philofopher,  has  4ong  been  a  defider- 
atum  in  literature;  and  we  are  forry  to  find  that  the  work 
before  us  is  ill  calculated  to  fuppty  this  defed,^a8.the  merit  of 
\t  is  popular  J  and  not  philofopbical. 

Dr.  Gillies  begins  his  work  with  a  view  of  the  progrefs  of* 
civilization  and  power  in  Greece  precedine  the  Trajan  war. 
The  judicious  Thucydides,  in  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory,. 
candidly  confcfles^  that  he  could  receive  no  authentic  or  cor«> 
j(^  information  C9ncerning  the  antiquities  of  his  country. 
It  has  been  faid,  indeed,  that  the  fcattered  fragnients  of  Gre^ 
ciap  ftory  were  prcferved,  during  thirteen  centuiie3>,  by  oral 
tradition,  in  the  rhapibdies  of  the  bards,  and.thWe  of  the  cy* 
clic  poets,  who  fucceeded  them.  But.  are  thefe  oiaterials  for 
faiftorical  record  i 

In.  one  point  of  view.  Homer  is  the  hiftoritn  of  Mrly. 
Greece.  By  his  invocation  to  the  mufe,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem,  he  intimates  to  the  reader,  that  h^  was  not  merely. 
to  relate  fafls  ;  yet,  though  he  arranges  his  Incidents  in  poeti- 
cal order,  and  embellifties  heroic  adtion,  he  builds)  on  tra- 
dition; and,  as  he  poiTcfled  all  the  knowledge  of  his  .owa 
times,  he  gives  us  the  muft  accurate  and  perfe<St  information 
concerning -the  religion^^  government,  chsra£ter^  and  manners 
of  the  hexoic  ages. 

Inftead  of  antiquarian  remark,  or  hiftorical  criticiim,  on 
the  Grecian  traditions  ^  inftead  of  confidering  them  as  tending 
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to  flww  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  forming  the  materia 
peetica  of  all  ages;  Dr.  Gillies  regards  them  as  the  materials 
of  truehiftory,  and  repeats  the  tales  which  have  been  a  hundred 
times  told  concerning  the  early  civilization  of  Greece  by 
means  of  colonies  from  Egypt  (although  it  was  not  civilized 
for  a  thoufand  years  after  their  luppofed  arrival) ;  concerning 
the  Argonautic  expeditipn  to  obtain  the  eolden  fleece ;  and 
the  wars  at  Thebes,  and  at  Troy.  A  hift9ry  of  the  Thehan 
and  the  Trojan  wars^  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  indeed  a 
fiiri$fity ;  will  be  equally  amufmg  to  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant;  and  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  credulity  of  thofe 
who  believe  the  poems  of  Offian  to  be  true  hiftory. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  we  have  a  difTertation  on  thercligiont 
government,  arts,  manners^  and  charafter  of  the  early  Greeks. 
As,  on  this  part  of  his  fubjeifl.  Dr.  Gillies  has  departed  from 
the  common  run  of  hiftorians,  and  delivered  opinions  of  his 
own,  we  {hall  lay  them  before  the  reader.  After  having  infti:- 
tuted  a  compari/on  between  the  ancient  Germans  and  the  an«» 
cient  Greeks,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

*  In  tke  preference  of  military  glory  to  all  other  advantages;  la 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  public  alTemblies ;  and  in  the  procedtion 
affprded  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  meaneft  citizen ;  the  trea* 
^  of  Tacitns  will  equAlly  apply  to  the  Germans  and  to  the  Greeks* 
But  there  is  one  material  circumftatice  wanting  in  the  German,  which 
aidds  peculiar  beauty  to  the  Grecian  character.  Among  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany,  the  offices  of  pried  and  king  were 
pot  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  The  rites  of  religion  were  admini- 
fiered  by  a  particular  order  of  men,  who  might  abufe  the  fuperfU- 
tious'  fears  of  the  multitude  to  promote  their  own  felfilh  deiigns ;  and 
the  dread  of  fnpcrior  powers,  though  fometimes  employed  to  enforce 
the  di^tes  of  nature,  and  to  promote  the  operations  of  government, 
might  alfoy  with  equal  fuccefs,  be  employed  to  weaken  tlie  impref* 
fions  of  the  one,  and  to  refill  the  authority  of  the  other.  Befides  this 
onfavourable  circumflance,  the  fuperftidon  of  the  Germans  was  of  a 

*  dark  and  gloomy  kind,  little  conneded  .with  the  ordinary  duties  of 
ibctety^  recommending  principally  the  pradice  of  courage,  the  only 
virtue  which  there  was  not  any  occafitfn  to  recommend  ;  and  pro- 
mifing,  as  the  reward  of  what  was  deemed  the  highed  excellence  in 
life,  tlie  enjoyment  of  -an  infamous  paradife  of  immortal  drunkenntfs  - 
after  death. 

*  The  mythology  of  the  Gredtt  was  of  a  more  agreeable,  and  pF 
a  far  more  uieful  nature.  The  fceptre,  which  denoted  the  connec- 
tioQ  of  civil  power  with  facred  protedioa,  was  conferred  on  thofe 
who,  while  they  continued  the  humble  miniflers  of  the  gods;  were 
appointed  to  be  the  chief»  but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people. 
7  he  fame  voice  that  fummooed  the  warriors  to  arms,  or  that  decided, 
in  time  of  peace,  their  domeftic  contentions,  conduced  the  order 
49{  tikeir  rejigiout  w6r(h^  and  prefided  in  the  payers  and  hymns 
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tddrefled  to  the  dmnity.    Thefe  prayers  and  hyoini,  together  *wi& 
the  important  rite  of  facrificc   (which  likcwife  was  performed  by 
royal  hands),  formed  the  certmonial  part  of  the  Grecian   i;:ligioa. 
Tne  moral  was  far  more  extenfive,  including  the  principal  offices  of 
life,  and  the  nobleft  virtues  of  the  mind.    The  afeful  quality  of  cou- 
rage was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  ftem  god  of  war  j  but  the  vir- 
tues of  charity  and  hofpitalicy  were  ftill  more  pleafing  to  the  more 
amiable  divinities.     The  fubmiflion  of  fubjeds  to  their  prince ;  the 
duty  of  a  prince  to  prefervc  inviolate  the  rights  of  his  fubjefts ;  the 
obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  i  the  refped  of  the  young  for 
the  aged ;   the  facred  laws  on  truth,  juIUce,  honour,  and  decency^ 
were  inculcated  and  maintained  by  the  awful  authority  of  religion* 
Even  the  mod  ordinary  tranfadions  of  private  life  were  confecrated 
by  the  piety  of  the  Greeks.    They  ventured  not  to  undertake  a 
voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  foliciting  the  propitious  aid  of  theiv 
lieavenly  protedors.   Every  meal  (and  there  were  three  in  a  day)  was 
:accoQipanied  with  a  facrifice  and  libation.    The  common  forms  of 
politenefs,  the  cuftomary  duties  of  civility,  were  not  decided  by  the 
varying  tafle  of  individuals,  but  defined  by  the  precife  voice  of  the- 
gods. 

*  It  would  have  anfwered  little  purpofe  to  oppofe  falotary  laws  to- 
the  capricious  licence  of  barbarians,  without  guarding  thofe  laws  by 
very  powerful  fandions.     Whether  thefe  fandions  be  founded  on^  opi-- 
nion,  or  on  fa6,  is,  with  refped  to  their  influence  on  the  ipind,  ft 
roatter  of  litde    moment.     The  dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginarf 
powers  may  be  equally  effeflual  with  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  halter*. 
The  certainty  of  this  vengeance  was  firmly  eftablilhed  in  the  Grecian 
creed ;  and  its  operation  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  immediate  and  pal- 
pable, that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to  overlook^ 
or  for  their  addrefs  to  elude  its  force.    The  daring  violations  of  the   * 
facred  law  were  fpeedily  overtaken  by  manifeR  marks  of  the  diving 
'  difpleafure.     •*  The  infolence  and  violence  of  the  corrupted  youths,** 
iays  Homer,  **  cried  aloud  to  Heaven,  whofe  decrees  were  foon  exe* 
cuted  by  the  avenging  hands  of  UlylTes."    The  judgments  inflided 
on  guilty  communities  were  fo  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
poet  introducea  them  by  way  of  iimilies  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  hia 
writings  throughout,  that  every  important  event,  profperous  or  ad- 
verfe,  which  happened,  either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  appeared, 
to  the  pious  refignation  of  the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their  religiofi 
and  virtue,  or  the  punifhment  of  their  irreligion  and  vice.    The  me- 
rit of  the  father  was  often  acknowledged  in  the  protedion  of  the 
fbn  ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  euilt/  progenitor  were  ofttn  viiited  on  his 
defcendants  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation* 

'  Thefe  obfervations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  writings  of 
Homer  and  Heitod  throughout,  but  by  almoft  every  page  of  Hero- 
dotus, of  Pindar^  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  hiftorians  $ 
and  yet  they  feem  to  have  efcapcd  the  notice  of  fome  of  the  moft 
ingenious  inquirers  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The  authority  of 
Greek  writers  ftrongly  oppofes  two  fyftems,  which  have  been  fup- 
ported  wi(h  great  ability,  and  which  have  gained  confiderable  credit 
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^  the  world.  The  firft,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  had  h'ttle  or 
no  conne^on  with  moralit)' :  the  fecond,  that  the  governments  of 
Greece  could  not  have  been  fupported  without  the  do^rioe  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate.  The  connexion  between  religion  and  moralicy  is  clearly 
aflerted  in  the  various  pafTaees  to  which  we  have  had  occafion  to  al- 
lude ;  and  the  belief  of  a  future  ft^te  of  retribution  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes,  be  reckoned  neceiTary  to  the  government  of  men,  who  are 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  adlual  and  immediate  interpofition  of  divine 
wifdom  and  juftice  to  regulate,  by  temporal  rewards  and  puniOmients, 
the  affairs  of  the  prefent  life. 

*  The  nature,  the  charaQers,  and  the  occupations  of  the  gods,  were 
^^uggciied  by  the  lively  feelings  of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  re- 
gular invention  of  a  cultivated  mind.  Thefe  celeitial  beings  were  fub-  ' 
jcd  to  the  blind  paffiotis  which  govern  unhappv  mortals.  Their 
wants  as  well  as  their  dedres,  were  iimilar  to  thote  of  men.  They 
required  not  the  grofs  nourifhment  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they  had 
•occafion  to  repair  the  walle  of  their  etherial  bodies  by  nei^ar  and 
ambrofia ;  and  they  delighted  in  the  fteam  of  the  iacriiices,  which 
^equally  gratified  their  fenfes,  and  flattered  their  vanity.  The  refireih- 
iDent  of  fleep  was  neceiTary  to  reftore  their  exbaufted  ilrength  ;  and» 
^urich  the  addition  of  a  (uperior,  but  limited  degree  of  power,  and  wif*^ 
4om,  and  goodoefs,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages  were  nothing  more 
thaa  immortal  men. 

*  What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfe£^ion,  was  fupplied  by 
•the  number  of  the  eods.  Homer  only  defcribes  the  principal  and 
reigning  divinities;  but  Hefiod,  who  gives  the  genealogical  hiftory 

•of  this  fanciful  hierarchy,  makes  the  whole  number  amount  to  thirty 
thoufand.  Among  theie,  every  virtue  had  its  protestor  j  every  quality 
of  extenfive  power  in  human  life  had  its  patron ;  and  every  grove, 
and  mountain,  and  river,  its  favourite  inhabitants.  Twelve  divini- 
ties, of  fuperior  rank,  prefided  over  the  active  principles  of  the  uni- 
T^rfe,  and  the  leading  virtues  of  the  mind :  but  even  thefe  diltin* 
£ai(hed  beings  were  fubjed  to  the  unrelenting  power  of  vengeance 
and  the  fates,  **  who  purTue  the  crimes  of  men  aod  ^gods,  and  never 
ceafe  from  their  wrath,  till  they  have  infiided  juft  punifhment  on  the 
guilty  fons  of  earth  and  heaven.'* 

*  The  materials  which  fancy  had  created,  poetry  formed  into 
Jjeauty,  and  policy  improved  into  ufe.  The  creed  of  the  Greeks, 
thus  adorned  and  enlarged,  became  the  happieil  antidote  againll  the 
I'urious  relentment,  the  lavage  cruelty,  and  the  fierce  fpirit  of  fullcn 
itidependence,  which  ufually  charaderize  the  manners  of  barbarians. 
Ytt  thele  dreadful  paffions  Ibmetimes  forced  their  way  through  every 
jQound  which  wifdom  had  ereded  in  order  to  oppofe  their  courfe. 
Xaws,  facred  and  profane,  were  feeble  barriers  againft  the  impetuofity 
of  their  rage.  The  black  vengeance  of  the  heart  was  exerted  in 
diseds  of  honor*  The  death  of  an  enemy  could  hot  fatisfy  their  in- 
human cruelty.  They  burned  with  defire  to  drink  his  hated  blood, 
to  devour  his  quivering  limbs,  and  to  expofe  his  mangled  remains  to 
indignities,  equally  oUious  and  abominably  in  the  fight  of  gods  and 
mfB.    Thg  powerful  ioflaeuceof  religion  was  direded  againft  the 
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wUd  exccffcs  of  this  fanguinary  temper.  The  brave  Tydeut  loft  for 
ever  the  protedion  of  his  adored  Minerva  by  a  ilngle  ziX  of  ravage 
ferocity.  Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  precept  of  reafon*  and 
enforced  by  the  flrongeft  motives  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  a  firm  ar- 
ticle of  belief,  that  hands  ilained  with  blood ,  even  in  the  exerdfe 
of  honourable  war,  were  unworthy,  till  purified  by  luftratiop,  to  be 
employed  in  the  moft  ordinary  functions  of  facred  worfliip. 

*  It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to  tlluftrate  the  falutary 
efFc£ls  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  fuperfUtion>  whi<ji  was  diHin- 
guiih^d  above  moil  other  falfe  religions,  hy  th&  uncommon  merit  of 
doing  much  good,  without  feemingly  occafioning  any  coafiderable  harm 
to  fociety.' 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  like  that  of  all  other 
barbarous  nations,  arofe  from  a  perplexed  apprehenflon  of  in- 
vifible  but  powerful  agents  in  nature,  the  arbiters  of  human 
life,  who  difpofed  of  happinefs  or  mifery ;  whofe  charadei;i 
rcfembled  thofe  of  men ;  and  whofe  wr^th  was  to  be  appeafed, 
or  favour  procured,  by  facrifices,  libations,  flattery,  and 
prayers,  without  much  reference  to  virtue  or  morality. 

Mr.  Mitford,  who  has  carefully  explored  the  bcft  fources  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  Greelcs,  and  who  blends  the 
judgment  of  a  philofopher  and  a  man  of  the  worM  vnth  the 
learning  of  an  antiquary  and  a  fcholar,  has  thus  expreiled 
himfelf  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  religion*:  ^*  It  was 
"  raifed,  without  fyftem,  on  a  foundation  of  miftake ;  and 
^*  irtC9ngruities  were  natural  to  it.  The  fum  of  the  duty  of 
•^'  men  to  the  gods,  according  to  Horner,  confifted  in  facri- 
*'  fice  chiefly.  That  due  honour  was  paid  him  by  offerings 
**  on  his  altars,  is  the  reafon  given  by  Jupiter  for  his  affedion 
**  for  the  Trojans,  and  particularly  for  Heftor.  Songs  to  the 
•^  gods  were  alfo  grateful  to  them ;  but,  without  facrlfice, 
**  nothing  was  efFedual.  JHfr^^nd  there  only,  like  ftars  glit- 
**  tcring  for  a  moment  through  fmall  bright  openings  in  a 
*'  ftormy  iky,  we  find  fome  Jparks  of  moratity  with  Homer's 
"  religion."  Among  all  nations  with  whofe  hiftory  we  are 
acquainted,  the  opinions  ihey  entertained  of  religion  and  a 
future  ftate  were  in  exaft  proportion  t)  the  progrefs  they  had 
made  In  knowledge,  refinement  jnd  virtue.  Heaven  is  the 
picture  of  the  earth,  and  God  the  image  of  man.  Homer's 
deities  are  men  on  a  larger  fcale,  with  the  fame  paffions,  pro- 
penfities,  and  vices.  Jupiter,  the  cl^ief  of  the  heathen  divini- 
ties, was  neither  eminent  for  wifdpm.nor  goodncfs*  He  bimr 
felf  was  under  the  {lri£t  control  of  the  fates  f  and  the  infe** 
rior  gods  and  goddeiTes  paid  him  reverence  only  on  account  of 
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lih  fupendr  ftrcn^h.     Minerva,  the  goddeft  of  wifJom,  fpeaks 
of  her  fovereign  and  her  father  in  the  nioft  drfhonourable  and 
•debafing  terms,  **  as  raging  with  an  evil  mind,  perpetually 
^*  againft  her  inclinations  ••"     The  fame  goddcfs  i^  repre- 
fented  advifihg  Pandarus  to  bribe  Apollo  with  the  promife  of 
■SL  hecatqpab,  to  affift  him  in  ailal&nating  Menelaus,  contrary 
to  theYaith  of  a  folemn  treaty  ;  and  Jupiter  joins  with  Juno 
in  prompting  this  deed,  in  which  the  moft  atrocious  perjury, 
^and  the  grofleft  treachery,  are  united  f .     It  was  propofed, 
4imong  the  ^Tuitors  of  Penelope,  to  kill  her  fon  Telemachus, 
and  divide  his  property.     Oiie  only  helitated.    "  To  kill  a 
^'  peribn  of  royal  race,**  fays  he^  **  is  no  light  matter.     Let 
**  us,  therefore,  confult  the  gods.    If  the  laws  of  the  great 
*^  Jupiter  approve  it,  I  will  be  the  firft  both  to  perfuade  and 
*•  to  ftrike  the  blow ;  but,  if  the  gods  forbid,  I  advife  to  for- 
^'  bear  t*'     Thus,  **  lefs  than  a  volume''  (to  ufe  the  phrafe 
•of  our  author)  "  may  fuiRce  to  Ihew  the  harm  that  fuch  a 
'*'  fyftem  of  fimcrflation  might  do  to  focpiety."    It  was  from* 
this^  juft  jeprefentation  of  the  theology  of  the  early  Greeks, 
ithat  Plato  profcribed  Homer  from  his  commonwealth  ^  that 
JLonginu^  affirmed,  that  he  made  his  gods  inferior  to  his  men.; 
that  Mr.  Hume  inferred,  *'  that  the   heathen   religion   had 
^^  little  or  no  connexion  with  morality;  and  that  the  ad^ 
^^  mirers  of  the  ancients,  in  every  age,  have  endeavoured  to 
*^  allegorize  the  machinery  of  Homer  §." 

Dr.  Gillies  next  examines  the  political'  ftate  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  heroic  ages. 

*  The  common  obfcrvation,  that  power  follows  property,  though 
sot  altogether  corredt,  affords  perhaps  Che  befl  fuccedaneum  to  writ- 
ten laws,  for  determining  the  political  rights  of  the  di£Ferent  mem- 
bers of  focicty.  If  we  examine,  by  this  rule,  the  policies  of  the 
heroic  ages,  we  ihall  find  that  they  deferve  the  tide  of  republics,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  monarchies.  When  a  warlike  tribe  (allied  from 
its  woods  and  mountains,  to  take  pofTeffion  of  a  more  fertile  terH- 
tory,  the  foldiers  fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their  leaders,  but 
for  themfelvcs.  The  land  acquired  by  their  tmited  valour  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  common  property.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour 
and  aiOduity  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  affembled  at  a 
public  table,  celebrated  together  their  religious  rites,  and,  at  the  end 
of  harveft,  received  their  due  ihares  of  the  anmraJ  produce  of  the 
ground,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  refpedlive  familfes.  Superior 
opulence  gave  nor  to  one  a  tide  to  defpife  ioiothcr  i  nor  was  there  any^ 


•  Iliad,  lib.  viii.  ver.  361.  t  IHad,  lib.  iv.  ver.  loi. 

J  Odyff.  lib.  xvi.  ver.  3981 

§  If  the  re^er  is  not  iati^fied  witk  thefe  quotations,  Jet  him  con- 
tak  HoflMr  at  largp^  and  Luciarii  Dialog.  Moaipp« 
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difUoflioQ  known  among  them,  bat  what  was  occafioned  by  the  dif- 
ference of  pafonal  merit  and  abilities.    This  difFcrence,  however^ 
had  naturally  raifed  a  chief  or  leader  to  the  head  of  every  fociety ; 
the  frequent  ncceflliy  of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wifdom,  ren- 
dered his  n^erit  more  confpicuous  and  more  ufeful ;  and  his  fuperior 
ufefulnefs  was  lewardcd,  by  the  gratitude  of  hia  tribe,  with  a  valuable 
portion  of  ground,  feparated  from  the  commqn  property.  ^This  was 
cultivated,  not  by  the  hands  of  his  martial  followers,  who  laboured 
only  for  the  community,  but  by  the  captives  taken  in  war,  of  whom 
a  confiderable  number  were  always  bellowed  on  the  general.     Being 
sccttftomed  to  command  in  the  field,  and  to  dh«^  the  meafures,  as 
well  as  to  decide  the  quarrels,  of  his  afTociates,  he  naturally  became 
the  judge  of  their  civil  differences ;  and|  at  the  peculiar  favour  of  the 
gods  always  attended  on  fuperior  virtue,  he  was  alfo  inveiled  with  the 
Honourable  office  of  prefiding  in  their  religious  folemnities.    Thefe 
imporunt  functions  of  pried,  judge,  and  general,  which  had  nata* 
Tally  been  conferred  on  the  befl  and  bravjcft  charader  of  each  particu- 
lar tribe,  were,  upon  the  union  of  feveral  tribes  into  one  ftate,  or 
nation,  conferred  on  the  beft  and  braved  of  all  the  difierent  leaders. 
Before  the  various  dates  of  Greece  had  united  in  a  general  confede- 
racy, the  refources  derived  from  the  domains  appropriated  to  the 
prince  (which,  unlefs  there  was  fome  particular  reafon  to  the  con- 
trary, were  tranfmittcd  to  his  defcendants),  had  enabled  the  feveral 
kings  and  leaders  to  extend  their  influence  and  authority.    Their 
comparative  power  and  fplendour  did  not  entirely  arife  from  the  merit 
of  perfonal  abilities,  but  was  determined,^  in  part,  by  the  extent  and 
value  of  their  pofleffions  :  and  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  com-* 
snand  of  combined  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his  fuperior  opu- 
lence, as  of  his  many  princely  qualities.    But  whether  we  examine 
the  preeminence  that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other  princes  of 
the  confederacy,  which  is  fully  explained  in  the  Iliad  ;  or  the  autho- 
rity with  which  each  prince  was  in  veiled  in  his  own  dominions,  which 
is  as  fully  explained  in  the  OdyflTey ;  or  the  influence  of  a  warlike 
chief  over  the  feveral  members  of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  delineate  ;  we  fball  every  where  difcover  the  limited 
power  of  kings,  and  the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  government.    As» 
in  the  general  confederacy,  the  councils  of  princes  controlled  the  re- 
folves  of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the  aflemhly  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  council ;  fo,  in  each  particular  kingdom,  the  dediions 
pf  the  ftnate  prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged mnjelly  of  the  people  governed  the  deciiions  of  the  fenate. 
If  we  defccnd  dill  lower,  we  (hall  find  the  fame  didribution  of  power 
,    jn  every  particular  village,  which  afforded  a  picture,  in  miniature, 
of  a  kingdom,  while  a  kingdom  itfelf  aSbitied  a  iimilar  picture  of  the  , 
whole  confederacy.' 

A  common  ohfervatton  affording  a  fuccedaneuniy  and  the  bejl  fiic^ 
adaneunh  to  written  iawsy  is  a  very  uncommon  obJiru0ioMy  and 
merits  a  place  among  the  novelties  in  this  New  Hiftory  of 
Greece.  The  third  fentcnce,  in  this  paflagc  which  we  have 
Quoted,  is  taken  from  Pri  Robcrtfon's  IntroduAicm  to  bis 
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-  Hiftoiy'  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  applies  much  better  to  the 
ancient  GerQians  than  the  ancient  Cjreeks,  There  was  no 
occafion  to  expatiate  on  the  limited  form  of  early  monarchies. 
**  It  is  cafy  to  remark,"  fays  Ariftotle,  *'  by  the  ancient  forms 
^'  of  government,  exaflly  copied  by  Homer,  that  the  kings 
propoied  to  the  people  what  had  been  refolved  in  council."  Con- 
cerning the  rife  of  the  leader  of  a  tribe  to  dominion  merely 
by  perfonal  merit,  (irnlef«;  the  venerable  authority  of  age,  and 
the  certain  influence  of  fuperior  wealth,  be  included  in  the  idea) 
he  is  certainly  miflaken  ;  as  well  as  by  fuppofmg,  that^  from 
*'  commanding  in  the  field,"  and  from  an  idea  of  his  fuperior 
virtue,  the  chief  was  *'  invefted  with  the  office  of  prefiding  in 
*>  religious  folemnities."  The  latter  opinion,  indeed,  is  em- 
braced by  political  writers  ;  but  whoever  will  caft  a  liberal  eye 
over  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  from  the  dawning  form  of  civi- 
lization in  Peruvian  America,  to  the  mature  and  declining^ 
empires  of  A(ia,  will  eaftly  difcern,  that  the  command  of  that 
mighty  engine  in  government,  religion^  was  not  the  confequence^ 
but  the  caufe^  of  power.  The  idea  of  patriarchal,  or  family 
government,  the  firft  that  takes  place  after  nations  have  left 
the'  favage  {late,  feems  to  have  totally  efcaped  our  author ; 
though,  if  any  thing  could  have  led  him  to  this  difcovery,  U 
would  have  been  perufmg  the  poems  of  Homer. 

With  regard  to  the  domeftic  life,  general  charafter,  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages.  Dr.  Gillies  fup-. 
pofes  that  they  had  attained  to  a  degree  of  improvement  and 
perfeSion  fuperior  to  the  refinements  of  polifhed  life;  and 
from  which  their  pofterity  gradually  degenerated.  Such  a 
boundlefs  panegyric  is  not  the  language  of  hillory,  and  19 
contradicted  by  Homer.  By  producing  fafis  of  an  oppofite 
kind,  and  enlarging  the  (hades  of  the  piSure,  a  very  different 
conclufio>n  might  be  drawn.  In  a  ftate  of  fociety,  where  every 
chief  was  a  robber,  and  the  law  of  the  ftrongeft  prevailed, 
the  virtues  or  the  enjoyments  of  private  life  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. ^  The  ftate  ot  women  could  neither  be  lefpeCtablc  nor 
iappy,*  where  ftrength.  and  valour,  in  which  the  female  fex 
could  not  vie  with  the  male,  were  chiefly  confidcred  as  virtuest 
Accordingly  the  fair  fex,  in  Homer,  are  degraded  and  de- 
prefled.  They  pafs  with  facility  from  one  fpoufe  to  another  ; 
and  folicit,  or  efpoufe,  the  hand  that  is  imbrued  with  a  father's 
or  a  hulband's  blood.  They  are  doomed  to  the  loweft  and  moft 
iervile  offices  which  violate  decorum  and  modefty  ;  women  of, 
the  bigheft  dtftinSion  conduced  the  men  to  bed,  and  (o  the 
bathj  drefied  and  undreflcd  them;  perfumed  and  anointed 
them.  At  the  games  and  contefts  a  beautiful  tripod  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  beautiful  woman.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  anti- 
nuptial  cb;^ity  ^  and  this  is  quoted^  by  \>x^  CUlies,.  as  a  m^rk 
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of  tJitir  tcndenxcft  to  urooKn  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  fwmthti 
the  ftrongcft  proof  in  what  contempt  they  were^beld.  It  re- 
minds U6  of  the  Aoiericaa  manners,  and  ttie  feaft  of  rice. 

With  regard  to  their  ni#ral  qualities,  they  had  nose,  except 
kuipicaiity,  friendihip,  and  natural  affection,  which  correfpond 
to  the  n^me.  They  had  not  fo  oruch  as  the  ides  of  humanity 
or  compaffioQ.  Wifdom^  juftice,  probity,  and  the  moral  vira 
tues»  had  not  even  names  in  the  ancient  lanruage  of  the 
Greeks,  any  more  than  they  have  at  prefent  among  the  ra- 
vages cf  America*  Apt r^  denotes  vabur ;  99%ix  fignifies  ikill 
and  addrels  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Refinement  ia  morals  and  in  manners  was  never  introduced 
iotp  a  country  but  by  means  of  literature.  Inhuman  and 
iMTutal  vices  are  the  portion  of  grofs  and  ignorant  nations. 
The  hiftory  of  the  heroic  ag»  prefents  us  with  a  hideous  pic- 
ture of  ufurpations,  murders,  and  the  moil  atrocious  guilt. 
Thefeus^  Atreus,  Eteodes,  Oreftes,  Phaedra,  and  Clytemn^ftra, 
4re  only  celebrated  in  ftory-  for  their  crimes  and  calamities* 
Aimoft  all  the  princes,  who  went  to  the  war  of  Troy,  were 
Iktrayed  by  their  wives«  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  prefents 
the  moft  fignal  and  bloody  cataftrophtes.  The  hiftory  of  Pb<- 
)»pi,  and  his  descendants,  is  a  continued  feries  of  crimes  and 
horrors.  In  (hort,  the  heroic  ages  are  more  fruitful  in  adul- 
tery and  murder,  inceft  and  parricide,  than  any  period  de- 
scribed in  hiftory. . 

But  a  philofopher  will  avoid  the  extremes  of  panegyric  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fatire  on  the  other ;  and  conitder  the  ba- 
lance and  compenfation  of  excellencies  and  defeds  which  is  to 
be  found  in  every  ftate  of  fociety.  The  chara^r  of  barba- 
lians  is  prominent  and  bolcl ;  every  feature  is  large,  and  every 
•xpreifion  ftrong.  They  poi&fs  great  virtues  and  great  vices  ; 
periods  of  oppreffion  produce  ttients  and  heroifm ;  times  of 
diforder  call  forth  illuftrious  individuals  \  every  paffion  is  car- 
ried to  vehemence  and  excefs  ;  and  the  human  chanu^r  ap- 
pears in  the  wildnefs  and  luxuriancy  of  nature.  ^ 

The  heroic  ages  of  Greece  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
i>arbarous  times  of  modern  Europe,  with  this  diflei^nce,  that 
they  are  marked  with  a  grolTer  atrocity  of  favage  manners,  and 
a  ceruin  tinge  of  the  oriental  charader ;  and  with  this  diftinc- 
tion,  that  what  we  have  rejeded  as  the  wafte,  the  refufe  of  our 
annals,  the  Greeks,  hy  their  line  imagination,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  language,  have  made  the  poetic  ilory  df  the  world. 
Dr.  Gillies  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  ^'  that,  if  he  might  aflume 
^^  any  merit  to  himfelf,  in  the  execution  of  ^hilexteniive  plun^ 
^*  it  would  be  that  of  having  diligently  fludied  the  Greek 
»*  writers ;"  and  foon  after  adds,  **  in  the  work  throughout 
**  I  have  ventured  to  think  for  myfelf  i  and  my  opinions  aro 
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^\  oxy  own.""  The  cmfifUncf  of  t^ek  propofttMins  we  are  not 
a(  piefent  to  exatmnci  the  v^acity  of  the  author  appears  ex« 
trcipeljT  ambiguoiis}  znd  we  have  reafon  to  beUeve  that 
Dr.  Gillies  has  borrowed  largely  from  Mr.  Mitford,  without 
coufulting  the  authorities  to  w.hich  he  refers,  and  without 
making  the  leaft  acknowledgmeiU*  WeihaU  proc^  to  illu^ 
tfate  this  aflertion. 

The   Cretan  policy   is  bu^wiH   to  polirical  phiioib^^ers, 
to  have  been  the  iirft'  experiment  in  Greece  of  an  attempt  te^ 
wards  a  regular  government.     What  Dr.  Gillies  writes  con-^ 
cerning  it  (p.  2i,  a,  &c.)  is  vifibly.  transcribed  from  Mr%  Mit'- 
ford,  p.  13  and  19  of  his  Hiftop^.    The  idea  of  I'he&ua  1mv« 
ing  introduced  inaproveipeius  into  the  Athenian  govcrnHieRt 
from  the  model  of  Crete,  is  fuggiefted  by  Mr.  Miti#rd,  p.  14 
and  48  ;  and  is  tranfcr^bed  by  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  24.    Dr.  Gil^ 
li^'s  description  of  Greece,  p.  2*6,  is  b9r/owed  from  Mr.  Mit- 
ford,  p.  9  and  29.     The  wcfleiii  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,   the 
feat  of  Priam's  kingJum,  is  clailkally  defcribed  by  Mr»  Mife«' 
ford,  p.  51  and  ^2^  with  the  phiiofophical  ohTervation,   that 
it  owed  Ji?  ruperiority  to  the  petty  kingdoms  of  Greece,  not 
merely  from  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  in  the  people^  bit- 
alfo  to  the  extent  o(  the  Afiatic  plains  lefs  ciU,  by  m^untaios^ 
and  ica5,  into  Imal)  portions  of  difficult  accefs,  than  the  di«* 
flricb  01  Oicvce.    1  hu>  ingenious  and  juftob&rvatioa  Dr.Gil-r' 
llcb  \u\6  c    ;:'.dcJ  and  weakened,  p.  28,  to  juvenile  redundaacf^ 
fo  a^  r       i:  iht  uieaning.     But  the  moft  curious,  and  tnoft 
'  lifiLlc  t    '  I :  ;   aacc  of  all,  is»  that  Dr.  GiUies  follows  Mr.Mit^' 
foid  cv\;        .11^  cru.rs.     On. the  occ^ilor)  of  the  voluntary  and 
patiiu  .  -  (^e     .  CI  Codru.-,  and  the  fubfequent  decreed  tb^ 
AtLci.ir   . ,    '  "i  huL  none  but  Jupiter  (hoiild  henceforth  reign 
•^  i.i  ;-JKn^/'  Ml.  Mitfoid  quote?  the  authority  of  Paufonias, 
Lii\  vii.  (Jhap.  2.     The  credulous  and  obiequioua  Dr.  Gillies 
IXiciiii<  n^  liie  fanK  f«ict,  and  quotes  the  fsrue  auxhofity,  though 
no  i.  .1)  painge  is  to  be  fouud  ii)  Pauianins*     The  real  au- 
thoiiry  tor  this  incident  ia  tound  in  the  ScbfitM  m  ^bift^mffi' 
ifi  Kuiib ;   and  it  is  not  a  little  rc0)af kjible,  that  the  Cunf' 
portion  of  £loud  has  hun^  both  oa  the  prigiiud  aad  the  imi» 
tatur  *. 


*  If  the  reader  wifhes  farther  to  trace  and  deted  this  literary  thcftg 
let  him  compare  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  30,  with  Dr.  Giliies,  p.  7  (kr  thf 
note) ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  52  and  52»  with  Df.  Giili^^  p.  t^i  Mr.  Mt(^ 
ford,  p.  59  and  123,  with  Dr.  Gillie«,  p.  665  Mr.  Mit|or4»jp.  124^ 
with  Dr.  Gillie^,  P.  69;  Mx.Mjtford»  p.  233  ^o4;^s6»wi(hI)r.GlU 
lies,  p  74  ;  Mr.  Mitiord,  p.  128  and  140,  wi(h  Dr^  GilliM^  p*  7^1 
Mr^  Mitford>  p.  130^  ^i^S  ^^  ^^^i^^  ^^  ^^  Qf^i^P  OOldihUtfiraii^ 
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There  arc  ftrnie  hiftoncal  miftakes  in  Dr.  GilHes's  Hlftoiy 
of  Greece.     He  tells  us,  p.  ii,  *'  that  the  inflexible  rigour  of 
**  defpotifm  prevailed  in  Egypt  in  all  ages.*'     On  the  contrary, 
EgyP^  '^o^h  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  has  been  under 
an  ariftocratical  or  oligarchrcal  government.     He  appeals  to 
Scripture  for  his  account  of  the  Egyptian  government  \  but,  if 
he  had  ever  read  the  well-known  ftory  of  Jofeph  and  Poii- 
phar's  wife,  he  would  have  found  that  the  maxin^s  of  govern- 
ment were  by  no  means  defpotic.     If  the  bifhops  of  England 
Aicceeded  to  their  office  by  hereditary  right,  like  the  Egyptian 
priefts ;   if  they  had  the  power  of  judging  the  fovercign,  and 
naming  to  the  fucceflion ;  and  if  religion  had  as  much  in- 
fluence in  England  as  in  Egypt;   it  is  eafy  to  fee,  where  the 
power  of  government  would  center.     In  p.  30  Dr.  Gillies  re- 
lates the  infult  offered  to  the  beautiful  Ganymede,  and  ex- 
prefsly  contradUis  it  in  the  note.     In  p.  66  and  67  he  deftroys 
the  panegyric  he  had  pronounced  on  the  Grecian  manners  in 
the  heroic  ages.     In  p.  68  he  miftakes  an  cffeA  for  a  caufe. 
It  was  not  the  unfetded  tenure  of  landed  property  that  com«>^ 
pjBlled  the  Grecian  tribes  to  migrate,  but  the  fpirit  of  migrat- 
ing, common  to  all  barbarous   tribes,  that  prevented  them 
from  acquiring  the  idea  of  a  permanent  and  feparate  jpropertv 
in  land.     Barbarians,  according  to  Tacitus,  are  more  profu^ 
of  their  hlooJ  than  thetrjweat.    In  p.  75  he  tells  us,  that,  after 
the  Ionic  migration,  ^^  the  Athenians,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
**  novelty,  made  fuch  alterations  in  their  writing  and  pronoun- 
^^  ciation,  as  diftinguiflied  them  from  their  Ionian  brethren." 
If  he  had  read  Strabo,  whom  he  fometimes  pretends  to  quote^ 
he  would  have  found,  that  ^^  the  lonians  made  the  changes  ; 
«<  and  that  the  Athenians  retained  the  original  purity  of  their 
**  language."     In  p.  204  be  talks  of  *'  the  tranfcendent  me- 
^«  rit  of  the  Pindaric  fiyle ;  that  it  is  fo  natural,  free,  and  un* 
**  conftrained,  as  to  bear  lefs  refemblance  to  poetry,  than  to 
**  a  beauriful  and  harmonious  profe."     This  applies  very  well 
to  the  Engliih  Pindaric  odts  at  the  end  of  the  laft,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.     Our  author  feems  never  to 
1kiv£  read  ihe  Gre^k  Pindar,     Whenever  he  talks  of  military 
or  naval  affairs,  hedifplaysa  profound  and  amufmg  ignorance. 
He  calls  the  Grecian  (hips,  (p.  153)  long-bdats.     In  p.  273  he' 
meniions  feparate  brigades  in  the  Perfian  army  j  and  in  p.  372 


tranfcribcd  by  Dr.  Gillies,  p  8d  ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  1 32  and  1^4,  with 
Dr.  GiUies»p.  81  and<8z  ;  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  146  and  148,  with  Dr.  Gil- 
hui,  p.  %(^i  Mr.  Mitford,  p.  150  and  184,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p.  89; 
Mr.  ivlitford,  p.  193,  with  Dr.  Gillies,  p«  103  j  Mr«  Mitford,  p.  2;  3» 
with  Dr.  GiUies»  p.  1 29. 
^      *  he 
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he  -fays,  **  the  Lacedemonians  thickened  their  ranks  ;"  we  fu^pofe 
he  means  "  deepened  their  files. ^'  He  informs  us>  p.  5i6»» 
-  **  that  the  Corcyreans  land«l  in  the  Peloponnefus,  and  Jet 
•*  jir^  to  the  harbour  of  CyHene.**  Is  not  this  idea  Ukcn  from  a» 
Iriflb  newfpaper,  during  the  laft  war,  *'  that  the  combined 
•*  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  burned  and  defiroyed  the  emvi^ 
"  rons  of  Gibraltar  ?"  He  fays,  p.  272,  **  t\iciames  of  Sar- 
*^  dis  brought  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  Lydia  to  their 
^'  afliftance."  Did  they  come  in  air-balloons  I  He  tells  us, 
'  P*  4*3>  "  tl^at,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Thrace,  th^^ 
*'  climate  vies  with  the  delightful  foftnefs  of  the  Afiatic 
•*  plains/'  Does  Ovid  fay  i6l  Concerning  the  temple  <Sf 
Olympian  Jupiter,  he  fays,  p.  441,  *^  that  it  was  covered  with 
*'  rentelican  marble,  cut  in  the  form  of  brick  tiles*"  >Brai- 
liles  f — We  are  informed,  p.  278,  that,  in  apcicnt  tiaies>  the 
fuccefs  of  a  naval  engagement  principally  depended  on  the  ac-  . 
tivity  of  the  rowers,  and  the /fc'tf  of  the  piloU.  In  p.  307  he 
mentions  the  mufter-roU  of  X!erxes'  army.  At*  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  he  fays,  *'  the  Greeks  four  times  difpelled  Ac 
*'  thickejt  globes  of  Perfians.*'  Query,  What  was  a  gkbt  of  Per- 
flans  ?  and  how  thick  were  the //^/Vi^// globes  ?  After  a  tempeft^ 
he  tells  us,' p.  332,  **  that  the  ncarcft  veffels  were  faved  by 
**  hauling  them  under  the  Jhore*^  This  methods  of  faving  vei- 
fels  *We  recommend  to  the  confideratlon  of  lee^Jhore  admirals* 

In  this  Hew  Hijhry  of  Greece  the  antiquarian  and  the  pht- 
lofopher  will  meet  with  little  inftru£Uon  or  entertainment. 
The  merit  of  the  work  is  of  the  rhetorical  and  declamatory 
kind ;  and  when  the  author  attempts  to  think  and  to  fpecu- 
late,  to  inquire  and  difcover,  he  goes  beyond  his  depth.  There 
is  a  facility  and  a  flow  in  the  flile ;  and,  along  with  tbis^  the 
verbofity  of  one  who  has  been  bred  up  to  the  trade  of  writings 
and  accuftomed  to  compofe  with  more  celerity  than  corre<ft- 
nefs  \  and  with  more  difFufion  than  energy.  The  manner  of 
Mr.  Gibbon  is  fometimes  imitated;  by  which  means  the  ftilc 
abounds  with  inequalities ;  and  there  are  grammatical  impro* 
prieties  to  be  found  almoft  in  every  page,  the  title  page  not 
excepted.  The  dedication  contains  fome  of  the  groiTeft  via- 
•  lations  of  truth  we  remember  ever  to.  have  read,  cvcn^  in  a  de- 
dicatioiu 

in  p.  I  ft  he  fays,  "  the  vifiories  of  barbarous  nations  are 
**  celebrated  in  the  artlefs  fong,  and  commemorated  by  the 
•'  rude  monument  ;*'  and  adds,  in  the  next  fentence,  **  their 
*'  adventures,  which  thus  pafs  unremembered  by  themfelvcs  :** 
In  the  following,  fentencc  he  continues,  '*  one  people  became 
**  an  objeft  of  attention  to  another^  only  as  they  became  con* 
**  fiderable."  Separate  property  in  land  is  tnus  defcribed, 
p.  8 :  *'  The  idea  o^"  an  cxclufive  and  permanent  right  to  alt 

"  the 
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tke  %^  of  &  piice  of  land.*^  In  p«  29  he  calls  ^'  Dardanus,  ArU 
ceftor  ^A  m  degree  to  Priam  j"  Mr.  Mitfbrd  had  called  him 
•*  Anceftor  in  the  fixth  degree  to  Heftor."  Dr.  Gillies  haf 
utade  nonfenfe  of  the  phrafe.  Jn  p,  67  he  begins  to  ufe  the  ab- 
{SxtSi  for  the  concrete  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  but  not  iti 
his  manner.  "  T\\^  patient  fortitude  of  Ulyfles  regained  Ithaca. 
but  not  veX^oyxtwading  through  the  blood  cff  hrs  fubjeas.**  Ana 
in  the  (bUowing  page :  **  The  avarice  of  individual?  is  unwilling 
to  re}HK|ui(h  the  fields  ^hich  it  has  been  the  objed  of  their  in- 
dtiftry  to  cultivate."  In  p.  273  he  ufes  "  future  occafiofi'*  for 
following  oecaiion,  and  does  U)  through  the  whole  work.  In 
p.  350  }M  fays  *•  the  Aihenhns  Jliillfulfy  encircled  their  enemies 
around.'*  It  required  fome  (kill,  inde^,  for  the  (hialler  num- 
ber  to  encircle  the  greater ;  but  **  to  encircle  them  around*^ 
— ftiU  more  marvellous  !  In  p.  351  he  fays,  **  The  viftori 
difdetined  to  t)utfue  the  vanquifhed''— a  kind  of  difdain  which 
was  uoknown  to  Julius  Cefar.  In  p.  373  he  tells  us^ 
**  Fear  hindered  them  to  fight ;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  Ay. 
In  p.  421  he  employs  a  ftrange  phrafcology.  '*  Thi^  revolution 
had  imponant  effe^s,  which  we  (hall  proceed  to  explain  when 
we  ha^e  punijhed  and  difmijfed  Paufanias."  This  mode  of 
\mting  Was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  modern  times  has 
beert  appropriated  to  kings  and  reviewers* 

We  do  not  recollefl:  any  literary  work  that  nas  been  u(hered 
into  the  world  with  fuch  pomp  of  panegyric  as  the  prefent  ♦. 
Perhaps,  on  a  fubjeft  of  antiquity,  the  author  thought  that  he 
might  adopt  the  itile  of  the  ancients. 

^  Sum  pius  Eneasy  famafuper  Ethera  notus. 

But  unmerited  encomim  defeats  itfelf,  and,  inftead  of  being  a 
tribute  tO'the  livings  becomes  an  epitaph  on  the  dead. 

(To  be  continued.) 

\ 

Art.  Xi,  Anecdotes  of  thi  late  Dr.  John/on,  during  the  l^ft  Tnxenty  Years  of 
his  Life^  by  Hejlher  Lynch  Piozzi.  Small  8vo.  4s.  fewed.  Cadcll, 
London. 

npHE  love  of  anecdote  is  one  bf  the  mo(l  prevailing  paffions, 

-■-    or  rather  appetites,  of  the  prefent  age.     in  the  gratification 

of  this  deftre,   it  muft  be  confcfTed,  the  public  difizovers  more 

voracity  than  ta(te.   Whatever  hands  men  up  to  fame,  or  down 

■ 

♦  Dr.  Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece  was  noticed  in /oi^  monthly  jour- 
sftU,  and  tnvo  newfpapers,  with  high  encomiums  of  praifc,  within/evem 
dfys  after  its  poblication.  Could  this,  without  example  in  the  annals  of 
our  literature,  have  happened  fpontaneoafly  or  by  accident  f  or  hid 
Ote  author  himfelf  drawn  up  the  articles  in  re^dinefs  for  the  purpofe  be« 
fore  his>  book  was  in  general  circulation  ? 
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tojDfamy,  becomes  indifcriaiiiiately  the  olgeflof  the  6togra« 
pher ;  the  memoirs  of  Charles  Price, .  or  the  Brighton  ttpor^ 
furnifh  a  morning  meal  to  the  literary  glutton,  equally  w«ll  a* 
the  life  of  Samuel  Jobnfon^  or  the  biftory  of  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Of  the  ninelhis  of  this  giant  in  leamiii^^  as  he  is  called^ 
which  have  been  promifed  to  the  public,  Mrs.  Pioui's  is  th* 
£fth. that  has  been  publi&ed,  and  in  our  judgment  the  beft. 
This  lady  enjoyed  the  beft  opportunity  of  bang  acquainted  witk 
her  hero,  as  he  lived  chiefly  with  her  and  her  family  for  eight- 
een years ;  (he  had  a  profound  reverence  for  bis  perfon  stnl 
abilities;  and,  aa  file  is  a  woman  of  learning  and  accomplifli* 
menta,  is  bxWy  equal  to  the  (iibjeft  ihe  has  undertaken. 

She  begins  by  giving  fome  anecdotes  of  bis  birth,  figure^  and 
education,  which  ferve  as  a  key  to  his  future  chara&r..  His. 
father  Michael  was  a  bookfeiler  at  Litchfield.  He  was  a  mab 
of  great  corporeal  ftrength  and  fize ;  extremely  pious;  addiifitd 
to  melancholy  ;  (ubjcA  to  madnefs ;  and  always  oa  the  point 
of  beggary.  Our  hero  had  alfo  an  uncle  G»meliu&,  who  could 
leap  as  far  ia  bis  boots  as  any  other  man.  in  his  iboes,  and  an-- 
Other  uncle  Andrew,  who  kept  the  ring  ia  Smkhfield  for  a 
whole  year,  and  was  the  beft  boxer  and  wreftler  of  hie  age^ 
Under  his  uncle  Andrew  he  ftudied  the  art  of  boxing,  at  whichc 
he.  was  very  expert.  Thus  by  hereditary  right  he  poflefied  that 
robuftnefs  of  body  and  muicMlar  merit,  whkb  is  goieraJly  coii« 
sieved  with  vulgarity  of  nund* 

His  fadier  and  mother  were  both  well  fti  icken  in  jrears  when 
he  was  born ;  and,  as  he  was  the  fon  of  their  grey  bairsy  he 
was  immediately  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  became  the 
plaything  of  their  dotage.  By  the  inftcu<Sion  of  his  mother,  he 
could  pionounce  the  words  httU  ncdty  at  three  yeara  of  age  \, 
aitd,  having  given  fuch  a  wonderful  fpcci men  of  his  uncommoa 
abilities,  he  was  ever  called  upon  to  perform  his  m<ks  and 
Qtmci^  and  ixhibit  before  company ;  though  he  was  foniedmes 
iaaverfe  to  be  produced  as  ^  JbiWy  that  he  ufed  to  run  up  st 
tfee  and  hide  himfdif^perhaps  in  order  to  be  found.  Front 
this  early  education  he  probably  contracted  the  habit  of  iX'^ 
bihiting  himfclf  as  ^JbiWy  which  he  carried  ioto  all  companies, 
and  retained  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  h'fe. 

From  bis  father  he  inherited  the  principles  of  Jacobittfm  and 
attachment  to  Epifcopacy ;  which  were  fo  nauch  improved  by^ 
Jxis  education  at  the  uiiiverfit^  of  Oxford^  that  through  all 
bis  future  life  he  held  a  whig,  a  prefbyterian,  and  an  athetft^  \Vk 
an  equal  degree  of  abhorrence* 

For  fome  time  he  exercifed  the  office  of  a  pedagogue  or 
Ichoolmafter,  in  which  he  learned  to  domineer  over  bN[>ys,  and 
to  employ  thofe  magnificent  polysyllables,.  andyi/^n^^fcZrav^^ii,, 
j^cbnot  only  gave  the  oracular  dignity  of  darkncfs^^whai^ 
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be  faid,  biit,  by  the  thundering  fonoroufnefs  of  their  pronoiin*^ 
ciation,  had  a  conftderable  eflFed  upon  the  auricular  organs  of 
his  fcholars.  Hence  proceeded  his  domineering  iniolence 
in  company^  which  in  him  was  no  affeAatton  ;  his  lexiphanic 
diflertations ;  and  his  bow-wow  manner  of  fpeaking,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Peinbroke,  contributed  fo  much  to  his  fuccefs 
in  the  world. 
\  Having  given  thefc  openings  into  his  charafter,  with  more 
penetration  and  good  fenfe  than  any  of  his  biographers^ 
Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  a  variety  of  ftories  and  anecdotes  concern- 
ing him,  including  no  lefs  than  twenty  years  of  his  Kfe.  For 
the  better  inftrudion  of  the  reader  we  will  MtSt  a  few  from 
this  prcunifcuous  mafs,  that  illuftrate  his  charader  with  regard 
to  his  religion,  his  tafte^  his  humanity  and  friendfliip,  and  his 
wit  or  convivial  hilarity* 

With  regard  to  his  religion,  our  fair  biographer  informs  us 
(p.  220}  ^^  That  he  was  lowly  towards  God  \  docile  towards 
the  church,  and  implicit  in  his  belief  of  the  gofpel."  He  did  not 
however  attain  at  once  to  the  fuperlative  nurit  of  implicit  faitb^ 
**  for  at  ten  years  of  age'  ( p.  7 )  he  was  diihirbed  by  fcruplcs  of  in- 
fidelity.*' After  a  diligent  but  fruitlefs  fearch  for  evidence  on 
this  myfterious  fubteiS,  he  recollected  to  have  feen  a  book  i^ 
his  father's  ihop,  l>e  Veritate  Religionis  Chrifiiarue.  He  feized 
the  book  in  a  ht  of  remorfe,  and  read  it  with  avidity;  but  find- 
ing tha^  he  could  not  underftand  it,  as  it  was  written  in  Latin,' 
he  gave  up  any  further  inquiry,  and  began  to  follow  his  plea- 
fures.  But,  fromi  the  pain  which  his  condu<3  gave  him,  by  one 
of  the  boldeft  inferences  that  ever  was  made,  he  deduced  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  which  was  the  point  that  his  belief 
ilopped  at ;  and  from  that  moment,  refilving  to  be  a  Chriftian, 
he  became  one  of  the  moft  zealous  Church  of  England  faints 
which  this  nation  has  produced.  Notwithftanding  of  this  ex- 
traordinary converfion,  he  did  not  all  at  once  get  the  better  of 
the  old  man,  **  for  corruption  at  an  early  period  entered  into 
his  heart  \yyz dream**  When  our  elegant  hiftoriographer  inter- 
rogated him  concerning  this  no^urnal  corruption  j  **  Do  not  afk 
me,"  replied  he  with  much  violence,  and  walked  away  in  ap- 
parent agitation.  Thus,  to  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  learned 
world,  this  dream  hath  gone  the  fame  way  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's, iand  there  is  no  Daniel  to  divine  and  interpret !  His 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul  feems  now  to  have  acquired 
a  tolerable  degree  of  thickncfs  and  confiftency,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended to  purgatory  as  well  as  heaven  and  hell.  Having  go| 
the  play  of  Hamlet  in  his  hand,  he  was*  reading  it  quietly  m 
bis  father's  kitchen,  and  kept  on  fteadily  enough,  till  coming  10 
the  ghoft  fcene,  he  fuddenly  hurried  up  Hair?  to  the  itreet-door^ 
that  he  might  fee  people  about  him.     He  continued  long  to  \m 

^         ,afird 
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afraid  of  fplrits,  and  we  diink  with  foiiie^reafon>  for  he  told  Dr^ 
Lawrence  (p.  192)  ^^  That  many  years  after  his  mother's  death 
he  heard  her  voice  call  to  him  Sam  !*^  So  very  zealous  was 
he  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  could  not 
hear  of  an  infidePs  name  with  patience,  and  never  quoted  the 
authority  of  an  infidel  writer  in  his  diAionary.  For  the  iame 
reafon,  when  afked,  ^^  Who  ¥ras  the  beft  man  be  bad  ever 
known?''  he  anfwered,  **  George  Pfalmanaftzar^'*  a  notorious 
cheat  and  profligate  impoftor,  who,  after  having  ftudied  and  dif- 
graced  all  religions,  died  of  the  Church  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fome  particulars  that  difcover  and  dif« 
play  his  tafte.  It  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Armftrong, 
that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  organization  of  the  body  ' 
and  that  of  the  mind,  and  that  there  is  hardly  an  inftance  of 
a  perfon  oT  a  robuft  and  vulgar  make  who  has  an  elegant 
snind*  An  elegant  man  difcovers  his  tafte  in  the  pleafures  of 
the  table*  Dr.  Jc^nfpn's  notions  about  eating,  fays  Mrs* 
Piozzi,  (p.  104)  were  nothing  leis  than  delicate.  A  leg  of 
pork  boikd  till  it  dropped  from  the  bone,  a  veal  pve  with  pluma 
and  fu^,  or  the  outiide  cut  of  a  fait  buttock  ot  beef,  were  his 
favourite  daioties  :  with  regard  to  fbrlnk-^  his  liking  was  for  th<e 
Jirongtfti  as  it  wa3  not  tbeyto;^ttr,  but  the  tffedi  he  fought  for; 
and  wfaea  I  firft  knew  him  be  jufed  to  pour  capillaire  into  his 
port-wine^i  Hn  pogred  large  quantities  of  cream  or  even  melt- 
ed butter  into  his  xhocolate. 

A  high  enjoyment  of  fine  foenes^  delightful  landCcapeSf 
and  the  beauties  of  nature,  has  generally  been  found  to  cha- 
xa^erife  a  man  of  tafte*  Dr.  Johnfon  knew  none  of  thefe  fen* 
iual  pleafures*  When  Mr.  Thrale  pointed  out  a  fine  land* 
icape  to  him,  **  Never  heed  fuch  nonfenfe,  (faid  he)  a  blade  of 
grafs  is  always  a  blade  of  grafs,  whether  in  oiie  country  or  an^ 
other."  He  hated  to  hear  about  profpefis  and  views,  and  tafte 
in  gardening.  ^^  That  is  the  beft  garden  (he  faid),  (p.  264) 
which  produces  moft  roots  and  fruiu ;  and  that  water  moft  to 
be  prized  which  contains  moft  fifti.'*  He  ufed  to  laugh  moft 
unmercifully  at  Shenftone  for  not  caring  whether  there  was 
any  thing  ^W  to  eat  in  his  ftreams,  ^*  as  if  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon) 
one  could  fill  onis  belly  with  hearing  foft  murmurs,  or  looking 
at  rough  cafcades.''  He  derided  the  people  who  covered  their 
canals  with  foreign  fowls,  ^^  when  (lavs  he)  our  own  geefe 
and. ganders  are  twice  as  large.**  The  following  ftory  not  only 
ihews  his  tafte  in  painting,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  raillery.  He 
told  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  one  of  his  moft  refpeSed  friends,  that 
it  grieved  him  to  fee  .fo  much  mind  laid  out  upon  fuch  periih- 
able  materials:  ^^  Why  do  you  not  paint  dn  copper?*'  Sir 
Joibua  urged  the  difliculty  of  procuring  a  plate  large  enough 
For  hift6f  ical  fubjeAs :  *^  What  ioppifh  G^ftacles  arc  thefe  1  (ex« 
£i«G«  fin.  Vol*  VI*  April  1786.  R  claims 
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claims  Dr.  Johnfon.)  Here  is  Thrale  who  has  a  dicniGiiJd  hm 
of  copper,  you  may  pat^n  it  all  rouni  if  you  wilU  and  I  fiippofe 
it  will  ferve  to  hrew  \n  afterwards }  will  it  not,  Sir  ?" 

Another  mark  of  die  peculiarity  of  his  tafte  was  (iayt  Sigaora 
Piozzi,  p.  257}  that  ftrong  averiion  felt  by  all  the  vulgar  to- 
wards four-footed  companions.  Belle,  Mr.  Thrale's  bitch,  one 
day  ftole  their  toaft  and  butter.  Fye  Belle,  faid  I,  you  ufcii 
to  be  upon  honour.  Yes,  faid  he,  but  Belle  grows  old.  His 
reafon  for  hating  the  dog  was,  that  (be  was  a  profefled  fi^ 
V9urite\  and  becaufe  her  lady  ordered  her  from  time  to  time  to 
ie  waflied  and  combed,  an  afiumption  of  fuperiority,  (faid  he) 
fhat  one's  nature  revolts  it.  So  great  was  his  ambition  to  be 
the  favourite  of  the  family,  that  he  could  not  even  bear  a  four- 
footed  rival ! 

With  this  degree  of  tafte,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Hottentot,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  he  quarrelled  with 
)x\s  wife,  for  her  perpetual  reverence  for  cUanlimfs^  and  atten* 
tion  to  fweep  the  houfe! 

His  general  humanity  and  the  delicacy  of  his  fiiendftiip  are 
a  little  fingular,  but  itrongly  marked  in  his  charader.  Dr« 
Jfohnfon  profefled  to  defpife  dwift  for  hating  whole  focieties  of 
men  and  loving  individuals;  and  yet,  without  loving  individuals^ 
be  hated  whole  focieties  of  men.  He  hated  Cambridge,  becaufe 
the  univerflty  was  infeded  with  whiggifm,  and  had  produced 
Mafon  and  Gray.  He  hated  the  Scotch,  becaufe  they  were 
Prefbyterians,  and  becaufe  many  repedaUe  authors  in  the  reigns 
C>f  George  the  ad  and  3d  were  born  north  of  the  Tweed.  Ht 
hated  the  French  becaufe  they  were  the  moft  enlightened  and 
tefined  nation  of  Europe,  and  becaufe  their  authors  and  their 
language  circulated  round  the  world.  When  a  French  autbot 
Vras  mentioned  with  approbation,  he  flew  into  a  rage :  *^  What 
c;an  be  expedlcd,'  (ays  he,  from  fellows  that  live  on  frogs?** 

His  private  friendihip  was  of  a  piece  with  his  general  cfaa* 
fa£ter.  Lord  Anfon  invited  him  to  his  houfe.  ^^  I  was  well 
received,  (fays  he)  and  kindly  treated,  and  with  the  true  gratis 
tude  of  a  wit  ridiculed  the  matter  of  the  houfe  before  Ihad  left 
it  an  hour.*'  To  Oarrick  he  was  highly  indebted  for  his  fuc* 
cefs  and  reputation  in  the  world,  and  with  a  lively  rejhttment  of 
fuch  favours  he  made  it  his  conftant  obje£t  to  turn  him  into  -rt** 
•diculB  at  his  own  table.  We  have  feen  how  he  treated  Sir  Jo(hua 
Keynolds.  He  profeiTed  to  love  his  mother.  One  day  {he  called 
him  a  puppy :  ^*  Pr^y,''  fays  this  dutiful  and  loving  fon,  ^'  doyen 
knpw  what  they  call  zptippfs  mother?*'  To  Mrs,  Thrale  he 
owed  the  higheft  obligations  that  one  human  being  can  owe  to 
another.  Aa  an  admirer  fiie' flattered  him;  as  a  friend  (be 
/bothed  him  \  as  a  narfe  Ibe  watched  him.  Ste  faved  him  from 
difeafe,  from  melancholy,  from  madncisy  and  from  dtatb>   On% 

day 
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4t7  flie  Uinetited  the  lofs  of  a  firft  coufm  killed  in  America: 
**  Prithee,  (iaid  he)  have  done  with  canting;  how  would  the 
world  be  worie,  if  all  ymr  relations  were  at  oncc/pittedlikc  larkj 
•nd  roij^il  for  Prefto's  fuppc^r  f "  Prefto  was  the  dog  that  lay 
uiKler  the  table. 

With  regard  to  bis  wit  we-  (hall  fay  little,  as  his  bon 
»cts  are  jfo  well  known.  Talking  in  company,  fays  Mrs; 
Thrale,  wa$  his  chief  employment  and  fole  pleafure.  He 
knew  he  could  notfbine  by  elegant  wit  and  polifhed  man- 

Sers,  and  therefore  cultivated  the  eaiier  graces  of  the  vulgar, 
1  nature,  infolence,  rudicity,  and  barbarity*  All  his  eTOrt$ 
at  wit  are  tindured  with  malignity  and  exprefled  with  bru-^ 
tality.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  colledtion  of  whaf  ,are  called  his 
ion  mots  J  we  recolle£l  few  for  .which  a  boy  would  not  have  beeiji 
whipped ;  for  which  a  gentleman  would  not  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  fociety,  and  perhaps  run  through  the  body  j  an  j 
for  which  a  Chriftiah,  on  account  of  the  difpofitions  from 
which  they  flow»  is  not  threatened  with  the  higheft  puhifli- 
ments  of  his  religion. 

From  this  account  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  different  condufions  may 
be  drawn.  One  is  given  us  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  j  **  that  he  was  the 
wifeft  and  beit  man  ihe  had  ever  known.**  The  other  by 
himfclf  J  *«  that  he  was  ready  to  become  a  rafcal,  and  with  a 
little  more  fpoiling  would  grow  a  complete  fcoundrel.'*  Tp 
which  of  thefe  the  preference  is  to  be  given,  we  (ball  leave 
to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 

Such  was  the  man  !  With  regard  to  the  author,  his  rdj)uta- 
tion  with  the  public  is  fuch,  that  it  has  not  been  injured  oT 
affected  by  the  indifcreet  and  difhonourable  conduit  of  his 
profeffed  Uxtnis  and  admirers,  in  expofing  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
world  all  the  abfurdities  and  follies  which  fell  from  his  tongue, 
jn  his  weak,  wicked,  and  mad  moments.  Of  thefe  we  have  had 
enough.  A  diftinguifhed  chaiaiter  may  be  allowed  fome  pe- 
culiarities and  oddities,  but  there  is  no  occafion  to  transfer 
Ihem  to  the  lift  of  his  virtues.  An  orthodox  tartar  may 
jpoflefs  a  fufficient  degree  of  veneration  for  the  Delai  Lama^ 
without  either  worfhipping  or  eating  his  excrements. 


Aar.  IIL  Tbt  Pbikfophical  Diaionary  :  or^  the  Opinions  of  Modem  PH^ 
'    lofophers  on  l/letafhyjicaly   Morally  and  Political  SuhjeBs^     Jn  Four 
Volomesy  i2mOy.i2s.  fewed.    Kobinibns,  1786.  London. 

Hr*HE  prefent  fa&ion  of  publiftling  truths  and  opinions  under 
*  the  form  of  diftionaries,  cyclopedies,  and  in  other  coov- 
inbtions  with  other  names,  is  inimical  to  the  improvement  of 
fciejwcb  A  Thefawrui  Lingua  Greedy  or  Linp^Latin^y  i»  vei:/ 
l:*    ^  JR,  X  proper 
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proper*  Tbefe  languages  are  dead  and  fixed,  and  admit  not  of 
progrefs  or  variation.  It  is  otherwife  with  feience,  which  is 
in  its  nature  progreffive,  and  with  opinibns,  which  are  ever 
changing.  It  is  better  to  lead  on  a  young  mind  to  difcover 
truth  itfelf,  than  to  prefent  to  its  view  a  colledlion  of  the  opi- 
nions of  other  men.  And  a  divifion  of  the  objefls  of  truth  or 
knowledge  ought  to  be  made  in  a  fcientific  manner )  either 
^cording  to  the  leading  powers  of  the  m^nd,  imagination, 
memory,  and  judgment,  which  is  the  comprchenfivc  arrange- 
ment followed  by  Lord  £acon  in  his  Augnuntis  Sdentiarum^ 
or  fome  otheridivtfion,  if  any  fuch  divifion  can  be  found  equally 
phiiofophical.  The  mind,  in  all  general  views  of  knowledge, 
ihovld  be  led  into  the  great  cabinet  of  truth  and  nature,  by  fuch 
ftcps  and  views,  as  thofe  that  we  find  in  ^*  Inftitutes  of  Moral 
Fhilofophy,  for  the  Ufe  of  Students,  by  Dodor  Adam  Fergufon." 
On  thefc  principles,  we  hold  this  Phiiofophical  Di^Homny  in 
very  flight  eftimation,  coniidered,  as  its  title  bears,  as  a  phi* 
lofophical  publication*   But  the  compiler,  in  a  preface,  tells  i|S 

*  Th^  following  work  b  cofDpiled  from  the  writings  of  the  molt 
oninent  pbiloibphcrs  in  Europe  It  was  originally  ondertaken  with  hq 
other  view  bat  to  ferve  as  a  com^non-fUa  book  for  private  ufe.  If  die 
publication  of  it  can  add  to  the  amnfement  of  travellers  who  carry  fevf 
books  with  them,  or  fatisfy  the  coriofity  of  thofe  who  cannot  por- 
chafe  many  books,  pr  have  little  tme  to  read  them,  it  will  anwer 
every  porpofe  the  editor  could  expcA. 

*  Th^re  are  ibme  articles  in  it  which  have  been  the  fnbj^  of  con- . 
trovcrfy  1^nongft  andent  |is  weil  as  modern  philofopheit ;  on  thti^ 
fubjetis  the  argnments  oq  both  fides  of  the  oueftion  are,  in  general,  ex? 
^aded  for  the  fatisfjiAion  of  the  reader.  If  the  work  ineet  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  vublic,  the  d^e&s^ol  it  qiay  bp  apieod^  in  a  iupple- 
ment  or  future  edition. 

^  A  love  ot  truth  and  warm  wi(hes  for  its  diflfufion,  under  refpeOabl^ 
authorities,  were  the  fole  objeds  of  the  editor  in  this  publication.* 

From  the  writings  of  Locke,  Hum^,  Hplvetius»  Smith,  Mooter 
fquieu,  ^olingbroke,  Franklin,  Burke,  Voluire,  Rouf&au,  Fer*? 
^ufon.  Hartley,  kaypal,  P'AIeipbert,  3eccaria,  ^c^  2^c.  i( 
was  an  eafy  matter  to  form  a  very  fenfible,  entertaining,  and 
phiiofophical  mifcellany  |  and  our  author  h^  formed  Q|ie  that 
inerits  this  chara^er. 

Wr  could  have  wiihed  that  our  compiler  had  no%  introduced 
fogethfr  witi)  the  great  names  juft  recited,  others  of  v^ry  in- 
ferior merit  and  reputation ;  and  fome  who  afpire  to  diftindioi^ 
l^nd  fame  by  joining  though  with  feebtp  voice,  in  (he  bye  and 
pry  againft  (he  Chriftian  religion,  apd  the  adminiftra^on  of 
f^rovidence.     Qur  compiler  feems  fond  of  joining  the  pack  an^ 

r^^bQing  th^  crie4»  M^  Qod  pf  bit  mm^  mccjr  |iitj,  ^ 
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from  the  majefty  of  his  nature  he  f  corns  their  weak  and  foolifh 
attempts. 

The  editor  has  in  diflFercnt  places  ventured  an  anofljr- 
mous  paragraph,  which  we  may  fairly  prefume  tp  be  of  his 
own  compofition^  and  of  which  it  may  be  iaid,  that  they  nei- 
ther do  their  author  credit  or  dircxedit. 


Art.  IV.  The  Beauties  of  thi  Brififl>  Striate  t  Taken  frem  the  Debatis 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons^  from  the  Bigitming  of  the  AJtminiflration  of 
Sir  Roheri  Walfole^  to  the  End  of  the  Second  Sefflon  of  the  Admimftra* 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt :  Being  an  impartial  SileSioh  of^ 
or  faithful  Extra ffi  from^  the  mofi  eminent  Speeches  deltA)ered  in  the 
Omrfe  of  a  moft  importunt  and  truly  interefting  Period  of  more  than 
fifty  Years ;  feverallj  arranged  under  their  rejpehi've  Headsy  nvith  the 
Names  of  the  Members  to  nuhom  they  are  afcrihed  annexed  thereto  * 
T#  nuhich  is  prefixed  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  fValpole.  Two  Volumes^ 
ivo.  I  OS.  bisards.  Stockdale.  1786*  London. 

'T^HE  hacknied  name  of  Beauties^  and  the  uncommon  clum- 
"^  finefs  of  the  title-page,  difpofe  us  beforehand  to  entertain 
an  opinion  that  the  editor  of  this  colledion  from  the  parlia- 
nientary  debates  is  not  diftinguilhed  by  fupcrior  tafte  and 
judgment.  This  prejudice  is  confirmed  by  a  perufal  of  the 
coUedion,  in  which,  with  many  excellent  orations,  the  dulleft 
and  moft  infipid,  and  even  the  moft  childift,  are  interfperfed. 
This  polition  we  would  prove  by  a  multitude  of  inftances, 
if  we  did  not  think  it  indelicate,,  and  even  unjuft,  to  exhibit 
irery  refpedlable  charaders  in  the  light  of  fimple  orators,  when, 
perhaps,  they  never  entertained  the  ambition  of  having  their 
&eeches  made  public :  did  they  publifli,  as  Mr.  Burke  and 
Governor  Johnftone,  and  others  do,  their  own  fpeeches,  thejr 
would  be  amenable  to  public  criticifm.  As  they  are  dragged 
into  print  by  newfmongers,  compilers,  and  bookfellers,  ic 
would  be  unfair  to  decide  concerning  their  merits,  either  as 
orators  or  ftatefmen.  But  of  the  hiftory  of  the  reports  of  par* 
liamentary  debates  we  have  already  given  a  (ketch  in  our  re-^ 
view  of  Mr.  Woodfall's  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Irifli  par- 
liament, on  the  fubjedt  of  the  commercial  regulations. 

Many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  we  underftand,  now 
write  their  own  fpeeches  ;  and,  as  there  is  a  progrefs  in  every 
thing,  this  cuftom  will  undoubtedly  become  daily  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Hence  many  important  confequences  will 
arife  to  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  to  government.  It  is  plain, 
to  any  perfon  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  attend  the  debates 
in  parliament,  that  there  is,  efpecially  in  the  speaker  of  the 
Houfe  Qf  Commoosi  (we  do  not  mean  Mr.  Cornwall,  but 
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every  fpeakef)  and  all  who  are  moft  zealous  (or  tfie  tftTages; 
privileges,  and  dignity  of  parliament,  a  verv  great  jealoUfy  of 
the  reports  of  the  debates  in  newfpapers.  They  are  eager  to 
Ihew,  on  every  occafioni  how  little  credit  is  due  to  fuch  re* 
ports  ;  and  how  unparliamentary  it  is  to  allude  to  tbem.  fiut 
the  anxiety  of  members  to  eorreft  the  miftak^  of  Che  re* 
porters,  both  in  the  newfpapers^  and  viva  voce  in  paiUament* 
is  a  proof  that  tbofe  report  are  not,  by  any  means,  objeds 
of  indifference.  And,  as  the  praSice  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment writing  their  own  fpeeches  gains  ground,  the  reports  of 
the  debates  will  gain  more  and  more  credit>  as  they  will  be 
ihore  and  more  authentic.  Members  will  become  as  {blicitoiis 
to  approve  what  they  fay.  to  the  public,  by  means  of  the  prefs, 
as  they  are  now  to  draw  over  majorities  in  parliameht  to  their 
opinions.  Every  bill,  and  whatever  t\k  relates  to  the  bufinefs 
of  parliament,  is  now  printed  ;  and  every  thing  of  note»  that  is 
faid  in  parliament,  is  alfo  printed,  and,  by  means  of  the  prefs, 
circulated  over  the  whole  empire.  The  power  of  the  prefs  is 
alrtady  great,  and,  it  would  feem,  has  not  yet  reached  its/ull* 
extent.  This  afped  of  affairs*is  favourable,  in  the  highefl  de- 
gree, to  liberty.  By  means  of  the  preft  there  is  a  conftant  ap- 
peal to  the  people  themfelves  from  thofe  who  reprefent  them  in 
parliament. 

It  is  ufual  for  fomc  people,  faid  Sir  Robert  Walpotc,-  in  the 
year  1734,  to  make  motions,  rather  to  fix  unpopular  things 
on  others,  than  to  have  any  information  for  themfelves :  they 
make  motions  in  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the  votes,  which 
arc  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  nation.  What  Would  Sir  Robert 
fay,  were  he  now  to  rife  from  his  grave,  and  fee  whole  news« 
papers,  magazines,  &c.  &c.  filled  almoft  with  Aothing  eHe  than 
the  debates  of  parliament ! 

It  is  obvious,  to  every  reader  of  any  taftc  or  diicerhment, 
that  the  fpeeches  in  this  colledtion,  which  are  firft  in  the  order 
of  time,  are  alfo,  on  the  whole,  the  firft  in  order  of  merit. 
The  fpeeches  that  were  made  in  the  laft  reign,  and  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  this,  are,  in  general,  beyond  all  comparifon,  more 
nervous,  claffical,  and  pointed,  than  thofe  t^hat  have  been 
made,  or  at  leaft  that  have  been  publiOied,  within  the  laft  ten 
or  twelve  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  fpeakers,  or 
to  the  reporters,  we  (hall  not  determine.  In  formers  times 
fueeches  were  drefled  up,  by  men  of  tafte  ainl  genius,  in  the 
cTofet  J  now  they  are  given  to  the  public,  on  the  fpur  of  occa- 
Hon,  with  vaft  rapidity,  at  great  length,  and  with  a  confider- 
able  degree,  and,  in  fome  publications,  with  a  wonderful  degree 
of  accuracy.  Formerly  the  publlfliers  of  the  fpeeches  in'  par- 
JUament  improved  their  fubjcils  i  now  they  adhere  more  litei- 
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iA\f  to  die  truth,  and,  for  that  reafon,  pr«fent  a  leTi  finiihed 
fMdare  to  the  reader.  ^ 

It  deferves'  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  laft  reign» 
tb«rf  were  not^  by  any  means^  fo  many  fpeakers  in  parlian^ent 
M  there  are  at  prefent ;  and  alfo,  that  the  fpeakers  of  thofe 
tkiics  «rere  more  ftudio«s  than  they  are  now  of  brevity.  Ic 
is  true,  alfo,  that  all  fpecches  were  not  then,  as  they  are  now, 
publifhed  indiicriminately,  but  diofe  only  of  the  moft  eminent 
^>eakers. 

The  fpeechet,  m  the  eoIleSion  before  us,  are  arranged  un- 
der the  following  beads,  in  alphabetical  order.  AddrcU  to  the 
'Throne  ;  Anecdote ;  Attack  j  American  Affairs ;  Armyj  Bri- 
bery }  Civil  Lift;  Commerce  and  Revenue;  Defence;  Elo- 
iuence;  Eaft  India  Affairs  ;  Freedom  of  Eleftion  ;  Humours 
ribertvof  the  SuhjeS;  Peace;  Parliamentary  Reform;  Re- 
markable fayings ;  Satire  ;  Simile ;  Taxation  ;  Tumults  and 
&iot6;  War;  Wit. — On  all  thefc  fubjefis  fome  excellent 
ipeeches  are  collrded  :  but  the  compiler  has  negle^led  to  in* 
-trodttoe  others  of  equal,  if  not,  in  fome  inftances,  offuperior 
excelletice,  while  he  has  tarniflied  his  compilation,  and  refledod 
diigrace,  as  far  as  fuch  a  compiler  can  reflefi  difgrace,  on  our 
parliatnent,  by  reprefenting  nonfenfe,  abfurdity,  dull  aad  far* 
fetched  attempts  at  wit,  and  mere  common-place  obfervatioos^ 
and  other  deformities,  as  beauties  ;  and  The  Beauties,  too  5  as 
if  thefe  were  the  greateft,  or  the  only  beauties  of  the  BritiCh 
ftnate. 

Agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  obferved  concerning  the 
uafairnefs  of  criticifing  the  fpunpus  and  unauthenticated  pro^ 
duftions  that  are  afcribed  to  different  fpeakers,  we  ihall  for* 
bear  to  prove,  by  examples,  the  miferable  tafte  and  judgment 
of  our  compiler.  Under  the  head  of  Tumults  eh%d  jRiots^  the 
only  fpeech  given  is  one  of  Lord  Carteret's,  1737  ;  although 
it  \t  univerfally  confefled,  that  never  was  a  (jieech  more  luni<« 
nous,  more  convincing,  more  affecting,  more  furpriiing,  or 
ttiore  feafonable,  than  that  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  W 
Lord  Mansfield,  when  a  motion  was  made,  or  at  leaft  a  que^* 
tion  was  ftarted,  concerning  an  aA  of  indemnity  to  thofe  mi- 
siifters,  aad  officers,  and  foldiers,  who  auelled  what  is  cc¥n|^ 
oiofily  called  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob,  in  1 780.  tf  ouc 
compiler  had  poffeffed  a  larger  (bare  of  difcernment,  he  would 
Jiave  been  feniible,  that,  to  lay  l^ore  his  readers  the  (entl« 
ments  of  great  men  of  different  periods,  on  iimilar  fubje^,  it 
^hat  would  naturally,  above  all  ether  things,  be  expedbed  in 
luch  a  publication  as  that  under  review. 

}t  will  be  proper  to  exemjdify,  by  an  inftance  or  two,  what 
tve  have  advanced  concern^^  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
friiiied  fpeecbes  of  the  M,  and  diofc  9f  ^x  prefent  reiga. 
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The  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  the  fubjed  of  tbe  inlbleiice  ofthc 
Spairiardsy  on  tbe  23d  of  Feb.  1739>  delivered  his  fentiments  as 
follows: 

*  My  lords,  as  I  ndther  Ijpeak  from  pamphlets  nor  ps^ers,  I  eao* 
act  preciiely  tdl  your  k>rd(hips  how  long  I  mall  troulMe  yoo  on  this 
gcca£on;  it  b  an  alfiiir  of  as  great  importance,  I  will  ventnie  to  lay, 
las  ever  came  before  this  hoofe,    I  have,  my  lords,  employed  a  groK 

-  deal  of  my  time  in  end^vooring  to  form  a  riefat  judgment  of  it.  I 
have  examined  it  without  prejudice ;  I  have  enaeavourra  to  find  ibme- 
thii^  in  it  that  might  be  jn^ed ;  I  have  viewed  it,  my  lords,  in  all 
the  Deft  lights  it  was  cq>able  of;  but  ftiU,  my  lords,  the  more  I  con* 
fider,  the  more  I  view  it,  the  more  difgracefiil,  the  more  deformed^ 
4pcs  thb  convention  appear. 

*  I  have  known,  my  lords,  I  have  read  of  nieafuies  of  this  kind, 
'^^  were,  indeed,  generally  difliked  by  the  people,  and  were  dif- 

advantageons  to  die  natu>ni  but  ftill,  my  lonls,  the  minifters  who 
.  carried  dn  and  concluded  fuch  meafures  had  ibmething  to  fay  in 
iheir  julbfication.  The  weakneb  of  the  natkm,  the  coavenlency  of 
trade,  the  ftrength  of  our  neighbours,  or  fome  coniideration  of  that 
kind,  was  always  pleaded  as  an  excnfe :  and  fometimes,  though  a 
treaty  was,  in  die  main,  difaereeable  or  diihonourable  to  the  nation, 
yet  there  were  certain  parttcmar  daufes,  fome  advantages  ftipulated, 
ivhich,  if  they  dki  not  balance,  ferved  at  leaft  to  excuie  3ie  reft.  But^ 
ay  lords,  this  (fonvention  is  not  only  difagreeable  to  everv  body  with* 
out  doors,  but  it  does  not  contain  one  article  that  can  be  wrefted  to 
,  have  fo  much  as  a  favourable  afped  for  this  nation.  To  what,  my 
lords,  can  this  be  owing  ?  I3  it  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  na- 
tion I  Not  at  all :  this  nation  is  not  weak ;  fiie  has  ftrength  fuffi. 
cient  to  crufh  that  power  that  crufhes  her.  If  (he  b  poor,  my  lords, 
the  government  feeb  none  of  it ;  for  our  minifters  are  as  lar^yvihp« 
'  plied  with  treafure  as  thofe  minifters  were,  under  whom  thu  natkm 
made  the  power,  that  now  infnlts  us,  to  tremble.  Our  troops,  my 
lords,  are  more  numerous,  better  clothed  than  tfaoTe  troops  were* 
who  once  conquered  thb  inibl«it  neighbour,  and  filled  her  throno 

•  with  a  monarch  of  our  own  making.  I  fee  many  lords  here,  who, 
I  am  fure,  remember  thofe  glorious  times ;  and  if,  my  lords,  at  that 

-  time,  any  one  had  ventured  to  foretel  that  thb  nation  would  foon  be 
sxduced  to  the  necefiity  of  negociadng,  for  the  Q>ace  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  to  obtain  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  b,  was  there  a  man  in 

,  the  whole  nation  that  would  have  believed  him  ? 

<  Have  our  minifters,  my  lords,  ought  to  plead  in  favom*  of  dm 
meafure,  becaufe  Jtis  for  the  convenience  of  trade  \  My  lords,  every 
body,  who  underftands  what  trade  b,  knows,  that  if  thb  convendoa 

'  is   apnroved  of  by   parliament,   our  tiade   muft  be  irretrievably 

*v|iined. 

*  -'  Can  it  be  pleaded,  niy  lords,  that  our  enemies  are  fo  ftron^ 
that  we  ought,  in  policy,  to  yield  a  little  to  their  rumours  ?  Noi 
our  tnemies  are  weak ;  they  are  ftrong  only  in  our  fears.  5i^e,  my 
lerds.  are  mafters  of  that  element  whereon  the  caufe  muft  be  decided  t 
and  let  ali  our  ei^emicv  cidia;  profefied  or  fecrctj  nay,  let  all  die 
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^«e«bal  wwert  in  Ei^ope  unte  thdr  naval  fo^  we  lum  a  4iit  hmt 
.at  fea  that  b  able  to  beat  them  all.  But,  my  lords*  do  wc.^bAay 
as  if  we  had  any  fuch  faperiority  i  Have  we  (o  moch  as  aflbitel 
^the  hoDOor  of  the  Biitiih  flagi  Have  we  not  tamely  given  it  up  s 
'given  it  np  without  the  leaft  reafon,  fofar  as  appears  to*  the  world  f 
What  the  reaibns  of  oar  minifters  may  be»  my  loras,  for  this  pufillasu- 
mity»  I  am  entirely  isnorant  i  and  as  I  am  ignorant,  I  am  innoceats 
for,  mv  lords,  though  I  am  a  privy  counfellor,  I  am  as  unacqqaiatoA 
widi  the.  fecrets  of  the  government  as  any  private  gentleman  whit 
hears  me.* 

This  fpeech  may  lie  confidered  as  an  exhortation  to  war: 
The  following  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  delivered  January  aod^ 
1775,  ts  an  exhortation  of  another  kind. 

*  There  are  two  things  which  miniilry  have  laboured  to  deceive  th^ 
people  in,  and  have  perfuaded  chem  to  ;  fit  ft,  that  it  was  an  afiair  of , 

'  Botton  only,  and  that  the  very  appearance  of  one  fingle  n^meflt 
'  ^ere  would  quiet  every  thing. 

*  I  have  foretold  the  falfehood  ttf  both ;  I  was  converfairt  with  tiua 
country  more  years,  perhaps,  than  any  man ;  I  knew  the  cairfb 
of  Bofton  would  be  made  the  caofe  of  America  i  I  knew  the  mode  dT 
the  military  would  ^not  be  efieflual. 

*  The  manner  of  proceeding  againft  Boftpn,  was  apro{cripti«a  of  a 
people  unheard ; — unheard  in  any  court,  either  in  the  common  oouits 
office,  or  the  higher,  of  parliament,  in  both  of  which,  evidence  of 
fads  are  fiated  in  proof  of  criminality ;  but  the  Americans  were  de» 
nied  to  be  heard.    The  people  of  America  condemned,  and  not  heav^ 

'Jiave  a  right  to  refift. 

*  B^  whofe  advice  vindi£Uve  connfels  were  purfued — by  whole  ai- 
vice  falfe  reprefentations  were  made— by  whofe  advice  noalice  and  'dU 
will  were  made  principles  of  goverm'ng  a  free  people;  all  thefe  a«e 
queftions  that  will  be  aiked.  1  mean  no  perfon^  charge  on  any  mtm 
ihrther  than  his  mifdoings  call  for. 

'  There  ought  to  be  iome  inftant  proceeding  towards  a  fetdemeat 
before  meeting  of  the  delegates.  My  object  is  to  put  the  foot  on  tbf 
thre(hold  of  peace,  and  to  ihow  an  intention  of  reconciling ;  I  wii» 

*«nlefs  I  am  nxed  to  a  lick  bed— I  will  attend  this  buiinefs  throughout^ 
till  I  fee  America  obtain  what  I  think  fatisfa£lion  fbr  her  injuries  ^fiafl 
^entive  that  fhe  fhall  own  the  fupremacy  of  this  country^ 

'  It  would  be  my  advice  to  his  majefty  to  end  this  quarrel  the  iboneft 
poffible;  his  repofe  is  our  duty.     Who  by  mif-advice  had  plante4a 

*$hom  in  his  fide,  by  a  contefl  with  a  people  determined  on  uxelrpur* 

.  pofe? 

*  I  wiih  to  offer  myfelf,  mean  as  I  am— I  have  a  plan,  a  plan  of 
a  fettlement ;  folid,  honourable,  and  lafting. 

'  Aroeiica  means  only  to  have  fafety  in  property  and  perfeeal  fi* 
berty.  Thefe  and  thefe  only  were  her  objedl.  Independency  wai 
falfdy  charged  on  her. 

*  1  4ifclaim  all  metaphyfical  diftin^lions. 

'  The  declaratory  wSi  leaves  you  a  right  to  take  chair  monqr  whm 
yott^pleafe. 
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*  I  mettt  ta  meddle  with  no  mam  opiniofi ;  imd»  Bnivin^  aO  meti  fb 
follow  the  phm  of  tiieir  own  opin^ions  of  former  ^rofeffiont*  my  plin  k 
to  eftabl^  for  the  American  an  naeqai vocal,  exprefs  right  of  )iot  ha- 
ving his  pfopertj  taken  from  him  bnt  by  hir  own  coofent,  in  liit  own 
iiflembly. 

*  Eight  weeks  ddiy  admits  no  fvnther  hefitation,  no,  not  of  a  mo* 
snent ;  the  thing  may  be  over ;  a  drop  of  blood  renders  it  impu^" 
tabile  fvuhmr, 

*  Whedier  it  can  ever  now  be  n  troe  reconciliation,'  mail  be  owing 
to  the  fill!  compenfation  that  America  (hall  receive.  Repeal  the  mu- 
tnal  iU-w31 4hat  CubiiOs^  for  it  is  not  the  repeal  of  a  little  ad  of  par- 
liament that  will  work  pe^ce.  Will  the  repeal  of  a  bit  of  parchment 
avail  ?  Will,  think  you,  three  millions  of  people  in  arms  be  faxisfied  by 
foch  a  repeal  ?  It  muil  be  a  repeal  on  the  principle  of  juilice  I  T\ktrt 
mufl  be  no  procrailination ;  yoa  are  to  a  moment->-now — inftantane* 
oufly.  Every  hour  that  a  beginning  is  not  made  towards  foftening,  to- 
wards healing — die  very  news  of  which  might  work  wonders  f — endan- 
gers the  fiired  liberty  of  America,  and  the  honour  of  the  mother 
conntry. 

*  The  facceft  and  permanent  effed  of  the  belt  meafores  may  arlfe 
from  mutual  good-will. 

*  My  motion  it  part  of  a  plan ;  and  I  begin  with  a  proof  of  good- 
will. My  motion  is  **  to  addrefs  the  king  to  remove  the  forces  fo>m 
the  town  of  Bofton.** 

*  The  Congrefs,  they  are  more  wife  and  more  prudent  than  the 
meeting  of  ancient  Greece.  Your  lordfhips  have  read  fhucjdides.  He 
mentions  nothing  of  ancient  ilory  more  honourable,  more  refpedable, 
than  this  defpifed  meeting. 

*  The  congrefs  is  treated  harflily — I  wiih  we  would  imitate  their 
temper;  firm,  indeed,  if  you  pleafe — but  congrefs  is  conduced  with 
firmnefs  and  moderation.  1  wifli  our  Honfe  of  Commons  as  freely 
and  nncorruptly  chofen. 

"  The  proceedings  from  hence  arife  ffX)m  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
fences  of  America. — The  idea  of  coercion  by  troops,  where  they  weie^ 
Qot  the  natural  rcfource,  was  wanton  and  idle* 

*  Anger  was  your  motive  in  all  you  did.  "  What  f  (hall  America 
prefume  to  be  free  ?  Don't  hear  them — chaflife  them  !"  This  was  your 
language  ca/ligat  atuHtque^the  (evereft  judge,  though  he  chaftifes;  alfo 
hears  the  party. 

*  All  the  mifchicf  has.arifen  from  your  anger;  for  your  not  adapt- 
ing your  meahs  to  your  end:> :  troops  and  violence  were  iH  means  to 
anfwer  the  ends  of  peace. 

*  f  underftand  government  is  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  the  com- 
mander of  your  troops ;  he  has  not  been  quick  enough  to  (hed  blood ; 
his  moderation  is  ridiculed  :  but  I  know  that  gentleman,  an  officer  of 
.long  fervice,  has  a^ed  prudently ;  it  wai  want  of  wifdom  to  place  an 
army  there— Fhave  heard  of  armies  of  obfervation,  but  this  is  an  army 
of  irritation. 

*  In  the  civil  war  of  Paris,  where  thofe  great  men,  the  prii^ce  of 
Cond6  and  Marihal  Turehne,  commanded  the  two  parties — MaHhal 
Tnrenne  was  faid  often  to  have  been  near  the  prince..— The  queen  was 
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pamrr  file  did  not  fee  wby»  when  he  was  io  near  the  prince,  ht 
ihoald  not  take  Jum  t  Aie  was  offended,  and  with  ibme  soger  afted^ 
♦*  ^and  vcus  etitxji  prisy  fourptoi  n'stvuc  ^ootu  ^as  fris  k  Priftctf** 
That  great  offcer  who  knew  his  bafinefs,  anfwered  coolfy,  **  jT^KVoh 
fttWf  MtuUuMy  fuitne  m^eutfritS* 

,  >  The  niniftry  tell  you,  ^at  the  Americans  will  not  abide  by  the 
tongrefs  ;«-they  are  tired  of  the 'afibdation;-»troe,  many  oT  th« 
^lerchants  ciax  be — but  it  does  not  now  depend  on  the  merchants,  nor 
do  the  accounts  come  even  from  the  principal  merchants,  l>at  from 
the  runners  of  miniilry.  But  were  the  diiTatisfadlion  among  the  mer* 
chants  ever  io  grear»  the  account  is  no  way  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  America. 

'  liie  nadon  of  America,  who  have  the  virtues  of  t^  people  they 
fprung  from,  wiU  not  be  (laves.  Their  language  is,  if  trade  and  flaveff 
are  companioas,  we  quit  the  trade ;  let  trade  and  ilavery  go  wheie 
they  will,  they  are  not  for  us. 

.  *  Your  anger  leprefents  them  as  refra&ory  and  nngratefoi  in  not  fnbr 
mitting  to  the  parent  they  fprung  from  ;  but  they  are  in  troth  grown  aa 
accefiion  of  length  to  this  country ;  they  know  thdr  importance ; 
they  wiih  to  continue  their  utility  to  yoa ;  but  though  they  may  be  fick 
of  the  aiibdation,  thofe  fons  of  the  earth  wttl  never  be  diflaaded  from 
their  aflbdation. 

^  <  After  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp  ad,  two  years  after»  I  was  in  tht 
country  an  hundred  miles  off;  a  gentkman  who  knew  the  coonfry» 
loU  me*  that  if  regiments  had  landed  at  that  time,  and  (hips  had  beea 
(ent  to  dellroy  the  towns,  they  had  come  to  a  refolntion  to.  retire 

.  back  into  the  country. It  is  a  fa6t ;  a  noble  lord  fmiles ;  if  I  were 

to  mention  the  gendeman*s  name,  it  wonld  nocincreafe  his  fmile. 

*  I  wi(h  the  young  gentlemen  of  ovr  time  woiUd  imitate  thofe  Ame« 
ricans  that  are  mifreprefented  to  them  1  I  wiih  they  would  imitate  their 
frugality  ;  i  wi(h  they  would  imitate  that  libetty  which  die  Americkns^ 
love  better  than  life  $  imiute  that  canrage  which  aioveof  liberty  pro* 
duces. 

<  One  word  more.  I  will  fend  my  plan,  if  the  ftate  of  a  mKerablo 
cenffitution  dretches  me  on*a  fick  bed*  It  is  to  put  an  end  to  th4 
c^aarrel.  *^  What  before  you  know  whether  they  will  com»  to  termi  V^ 
Yes,  let  my  expe(tations  be  what  they  will,  I  (hould  retal  the  troops  % 
It  partakes  fA  a  nullity  to  accept  fubmiffion  under  the  inflaence  of 
arms. 

*  I  foretel,  thefe  bills  muft  be  repealed*-^  I  fubmit  to  be  called  an 
idiot  if  they  are.  not  Three  millions  of  men  ready  to  be  armed,  and 
talk  of  forcing  them  I 

*  There  may  be  dangerous  men,  and  dangeroos  men  and  dangeron* 
councils,  who  would,  indil  bad  dodrines,  advife  the  enflaving  of 
America;  they  might  not  endanger  the  crown,  perhaps,  but  thejr 
wonld  render  it  not  worth  the  wearing. 

The  caufc  of  America  is  allied  to  every  true  >vhig.  They  will  nof 
bear  the  enflaving  of  America.  Some  whigs  may  love  their  fortunes 
better  than  their  principles ;  but  the  body  ol  whigs  will  join  ;  they  will 
not^nflave  America.  The  whotc  Irifli  nation,  all  the"  true  Bngtiik 
whigs,  the.  whole  nation  ol  America  i  thefe  combined  liudu:ta(tn)'  tni.Ht 
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Kokit  of  wlugt,  AterTe  to  dw  fjflon.  Fnnce  has  her  foUatteafion'ttpM 
jrou;  inr  is  tk  you  door;  a»yuig  a  qnoAion  bcie  will  not  nvo 
yoor  cooatiy  is  nich  extreinkits. 

'  This  boDff  the  ftate  of  things,  mj  advice  is,  to  proceed  to  allay 
lieats ;  I  woura  at  die  inlbmt  bmn,  and  do  fomcthing  towards  allay* 
ingand  foftening  refeotment.  My  motioD,  you  fee,  ropers  the  army, 
aad  their  dangeroas  fitoation.  Not  to  nndervalac  General  Gage,  who 
luu  ferved  with  credit  ;•— he  ads  upon  his  inffandioBSi  If  he  ma  not 
1)ecii  akrt  enoagh  to  Ihed  blood ; 

Ainr  £mcan  futm  vtMon  maluii. 

And  heiodged  wtlL  The  Americans  too  have  aded  with  a  prodence 
ttrf  mooeratioo,  that  had  beenworthy  of  our  example,  werewewiie'3 
•—to  Aeir  BoderatioA  it  is  owing  that  onr  troops  have  remained  fo 
long  in  fafety.    .  ^ 

«  Mal-adminiftration  has  run  its  line— *-it  has  npt  a  move  left— ^ 
jt  is  acheck-nute. 

*  Forty-thonfand  men  are  not  adequate  to  the  idea  of  fnbdning  diem 
10  yoor  taxation.  Taxation  exifts  only  in  reprefentation ;  take  them 
to  yoor  heart,  who  knows  what  their  generofigr  may  efied  ? 

'  I  am  not  to  be  nnderftood  as  meaning  a  naked,  nncondkiooal  re* 
peal;  no,  Ilvottld  maintain  the  fiiperiority  of  this  coontiy  at  all  events^ 

'  But  yoa  are  anxxms  who  ihall  difarm  firft.  That  great  poet,  and, 
perhaps,  a  wifer  and  mater  poUdcian  than  ever  he  was  a  poet,  bak 
given  yon  wi&ft  conn^,  follow  it: 

,Ttf^fri»r,  tufarcii  ginus  f»  JmsOlpf^. 


'  Who  ia  this  maQ  diat  will  own  this  fydem  6f  force  as  praAicaUe  ? 
And  is  it  not  tke  height  of  foUy  to  purfue  a  fyftem  that  is  owned  to 
be  impraakable  \ 

*  I  dierefore  SBKyve,  that  an  homUd  addrefs  be  prefented  to  )u6  nu- 
jefly»  moft  humbly  to  advtfe  and  befeech  hb  majefty,  that,  in  order  to 
open  the  ways  towards  an  happy  fcttiemeDt  of  the  dangerous  troubles 
in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  fonea  animo(ities 
likuti  and  above  aB,  for  prevendogy  in  the  mean  dme,  any  fudden 
and  fatal  cataftrophe  at  Bofton,  now  AifFerin^  under  the  daily  irritadon 
^  an  army  before  their  e>'es,  polled  in  their  town ;  it  may  gradooily 
lleafe  his  mijefly,  that  immediate  orders  may  be  difpatched  to  Gene- 
ral Gage,  for  removing  his  majeily's  forces  from  the  town  of  Bofton, 
as  fooD  as  the  rigour  oAhe  fcaion  and  other  circumftances  indifpenfable 
to  the  fafety  and  accommodadon  of  the  faid  troops  may  render  the  fame 
pra^cable.* 

There  muft  buve  been  fomething  fafcinating  in  the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  maxinery  which-  operated  the  great  cffeAs  which 
^ia  orationa  produ^  in  the  fenate.  His  eloquence,  though 
l^rcaty  waa  not  (b  tranfcendant  as  to  move  and  (way  afTemblies 
9S  ineiit  H  wc  may  judge  of  it  from  the  fpecimen  heie  pioidtced, 
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#r  from  other  fpecimens  in  this  coHedion.  Bat  if  theft  «rt 
DOC  faithfully  reported,i  then  the  editors  of  the  parliamentary 
ipeecbes  of  tne  laft  reign  were  at  greater  pains  than  our  proTfiit 
publiibers. 

The  fpeech  we  have  quoted  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ap« 
proaches  more  nearly  to  the  pure^  chaflet  bold)  nervous,  and 
concife  manner,  which  we  To  iuftly  admire  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  the  modern  Italian  biftoriani  who  have  cppied  it^ 
than  chat  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  which  is  more  loofe,  prolix^ 
imd  unconneded — yet  voice,  looks,  gefture,  a  difcernmenc  of 
the  prefenc  cone  and  temper  of  the  audience,  and  an  adaption 
of  fenciments ;  thefe  circumftances,  and  qualities  united  with 
great  talents,  enabled  Lord  Chatham  to  rife  to  the  very  fum« 
mit  of  fame,  in  this  country,  for  popular  eloquence.  All  that 
we  advance,  is,  that  in  the  colle£Hon  before  us  tbe  fpe^hes  of  ' 
the  laft  reign  are  more  jufUy  compofed,  or  more  judicioufljr  fe^ 
le£led,  either  by  the  original  pubJifliers  of  them^  ot  by  our 
compiler,  than  tbe  later  ones. 

This  truth  would  be  more  forcibly  illuftrated  were  we  to  take 
acompa'^ive  view  of  the  orations  of  other  and  inferior  oratofi  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  tbe  Earl  of  Chatham*  ^The  fpeechfso£ 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  &ther,  as  ftated  in  this  colle&ipn,  w- 
pear  to  be  equally  manly,  feniible,  and  acute,  with  thofe  of  Mr« 
{Charles  Fox  the  fon,  and  far  more  elegant  and  daffical.  If  we 
defcend  to  the  common  herd  of  fpeakers,  introduced  into  this 
colledion,  the  difference  between  the  firft  and  the  laft,  in  the  > 
order  of  time,  will  appear  to  be  ftill  more  obvious'  and  promi* 
nent. 

The  life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prefixed  to  this  coIle£Uon, 
contains  nothing  that  has  not  been  already  publifhed,  and 
which  is  not  univerfally  known  to  every  perfon  who  is  even 
initiated  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country. 

Tbe  defign  or  plan  of  the  prefent  publication  was  good. 
Had  the  editor  po^fled  ufte  and  iuc^ment  to  feleft  tbe  beft 
fpeeches  on  the  moft  in>portant  iiibjeds,  and  to  have  arranged 
them  iinder  proper* heads,  according  to  fome  general,  pkilofo^ 
phical,  or  hiftorical,  or  legal,  or  political  divifion,  be  wovid 
have  done  fome  little  fervice  to  the  public,  and  great  honour 
to  the  Britiih  feiiate.  But  his  arrangement  is  like  that  of  all 
index-Jiukers,  merely  alphabetical :  nor  are  the  fubjeds  of  th^ 
fpeeches  {(^  much  as  mefitioned,  except  in  the  index,  fo  that 
^e  reader  is  left  to  conje^ure,  from  the  fpeeches  ^mU^tftz^  the 
9^)Sin:^  on  whi^h  they  wer^  dclif^edt 
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S70  ti  Rif^  U  Sir  Ztum  (ySruH^  Bmi. 

Art.  V.  A  Reply  t9  Sir  Lucius  0*Brien^  Bart,  in  ^Ucb  thai 
Part  of  hif  Letter  to  the  Author ^  'which  mofi  partictdarly  re/peBs  thr 
frefent  State  of  the  Iron  Trade  between  Enoiand  ^ptd  Ireland^  is  coufi* 
derod.    »y  WilUam'Gibiom.  8vo.  is.  6d.    ftobinfeat,  \f%^. 


M' 


'R.  GibbonS)  in  this  publication,  condders  £uch  parts  of 
Sir  Lucius  O^firien's  letter,  as  be  thinks  the  iron  trade 
is  called  on  to  reply  to.  There  Is  but  one  way,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  eftabliih  a  rule  of  perfeA  equality  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  which  i$»  that  Ireland  (haJl  pay  the  fanije  duty  as 
England  on  bar  iron., 

*  It  ispoiiible  Ireland  has  not  jf^  benefitted  by  her  free  trade  to  the 
taW  latitude  of  her  m^ft  fanguine  expedations ;  but  that  does  not  ar- 
gue her  inability :  ihe  lies  in  the  latitude  of  our  great  coal  and  iroft 
mines,  and  is  frequently  finditig  new  ones ;  bat  fuch  mines  are  not 
opened^  to  any  great  eHedl,  in  a  minute ;  nor  are  new  eftablifhments 
of. manufactories  the  work  of  a  day:  Can  any  juft  inference  be 
drawn  from  hence,  that  years  may  not  produce  both  collieries  and 
8iantifa6iories  ?  of  this  we  are  not  jealous  or  tjcgrudging :  we  only 
wiihj  as  two  parts  of  one  empire,  that  the  competition  may  com- 
mence fairly,  in  refpe^  to  duties,  and  then  \tt  the  palm  be  the  re- 
ward of  thofe,  who  raoft  by  their  exertions  deferve  it ;  competitiont 
rmote  indailry»  ingenuity,  and  excellence  in  quality,  therefore  may 
produdlive  of  beneficial  effeds  to  both  countries.  It  might,  by 
way  of  argument,  be  added,  that  the  country  which  has^  particular 
burthens,  nnfelt  by  the  Other,  ihould  be  likewife  entitled  to  particular 
privileges :  but  I  wave  all  fuch  fpeculative  considerations,  and,  ftand- 
log  on  the  broad  bafis  of  equality^  appeal  to  the  candour  of  Irelan<f 
Whether  there  is  any  thing  more  or  lefs  than  equity  in  our  propofals : 
let  me  proceed  one  flep  further ;  h  muft  on  all  hands  be  agreed,  that 
no  power  on  earth  has  any  legal  right  to  interfere  with  your  par- 
liament, in  regulating  the  duties  on  your  wares  exported ;  but  when 
two  parts  of  one  empire,  whofe  intereft  is  one,  and  whofe  affedions 
ihould  by  ev^ry  means  be  cleared  from  the  mbbifh  of  jealoufy,  ard 
negociating  a  permanent  fyftem  of  equal  and  mutual  benefits,  ui  com- 
merce and  manufafbires;  if  at  fuch  a  time  an  advocate  feu*  a  veiy 
important  branch  of  manufaflure  comes  forward,  and  (hews  that  the 
iron  trade  is,  by  a  fatal  accident,  left  in  a  moil  unequal  fituation  in 
fefpedl  to  thQ  two  countries,  and  no  remedy  is  provided  by  the  treaty 
in  agitation ;  who  will  he^tate  to  (ay,  that  the  juilice  and  generofity  of 
Ireland  is  not  in  fuch  a  cafe  called  upon  to  adminifier  it's  aid  to  the 
i^eciprocal  interells  of  the  two  countries,  by  removing  the  inequality 
of  which  we  complain  V 

Wc  do  not  pretend  to  decide  concerning  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  on  which  Mr.  Gibbons  builds  bis  do(^rines* 
]^iit  we  ^tir^ly  approve  fuch  general  principles  as  thefe. 
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A  Rtpli  U  Sir  Lmm  (/^Srimy  Barfm  t/i 

<  If,  inftead  of  aiming  at  eveiy  fpecies  of  manufaftores,  Irdaod 
would  more  pardcularly  cultivate  her  ftaple  commodities,  and  feek  ra- 
ther a  barter  trade  with  us  than  a  rivalry,  the  language  of  the  two 
countries  to  each  other  might  then  be,  Yon  (hall  take  oor  provifions 
and  linens ;  we  will,  in  exchange,  take  your  woollens,  iron  wares, 
cottons,  ice.  to  an  equal  amount,  if  we  can  confume  as  much.  This  it 
nf  idea  of  reciprocity ;  and  this  timtual  dependence,  drawing  the  two 
coontries  dofcr  together,  would  unile  them  by  the  bonds  of  interefi^ 
which  hiAory  (hews  ns  fhperfedes  die  fakh  of  tlie  moft  iblmn  tres* 
ties :  in  aU  our  compads  it  moft  be  made  omintnifi  to  deal  wiik 
yon,  and  j^urs  to  return  the  fevoor :  every  thing  (hort  ol  thia  is  merg 
expedient,  too  much  in  ufe  with  the  adminiftrations  of  this  countrjc^ 
^d  the  echo  only  of  reciprocal  benefits. 

'  If  the  charms  of  that  fafcinating  word  independence  have  not  de^* 
luded  too  many,  and  difabled  them  trom  coolly  ruminating  on  the  coa« 
fequences  of  it,  in  all  its  efieds,  and  on  the  probable  events  which 
may  arife  therefrom,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  Ireland  to  recoU 
le6l,  that  no  nation  on  eardi  has  the  means  of  fupplyiog  her  on  equal 
terms  with  Groit-Britain,  the  artkles  (he  in  general  ftands  in  need  of, 
or  can  give  her  the  credit  we  are  enabled  lo  do ;  and  (he  fliould  lil». 
wife  remember,  that  her  provifions  not  many  yean  ago  were  prohihitaA 
here,  a  proof  we  can  fupport  ourielves  without,  and  fjpaie  to  pur  fe^ 
Ireign  dependencies.  In  refpe^  to  linens,  it  is  well  known  Germanf 
can  fuppiy  our  confumption  as  well,  if  not  better^  than  Ireland  ;  and  * 
to  encourage  our  importatfon  from  her,  would  in  a  particular  manner 
favour  our  cutlery  and  hardware  trades  in  exchange.  It  cannot  be 
wiihed  by  any  friend  to  the  empire  at  large,  that  the  mal-adminiftra* 
tion  of  either  country  fhould  render  it  necefiary  to  adopt  or  impofe 
any  proteding  duties  on  the  commodities  of  the  other,  or/4r//a/boun» 
ties  on  their  own :  fuch  a  warfare  mnft  inevitably  enfue  as  might  end 
in  ruin  to  the  competitors.* 

It  is  much  to  be  wiflied,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  obferves,  that  we 
would,  on  found  grounds,  compare  the  two  kingdoms  to  two 
adjoining  counties  j  as  Yorklhirc,  for  example,  and  Lanca- 
Ihire.  But  thofe  two  counties,  as  he  alfo  juftly  obferves^ 
pay  the  .fame  cuftoms  on  all  imports — are  bdth  taxed  equally 
to  the  excife — and  arc  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  none  of 
which  militate  in  favour  of  the  onfc  county  againft  the  other. 
But  if  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  put  into  the  bnlanc^ 
with  refpefl  to  taxes,  in  what  does  ihdr  equality  appear  ? 
The  equilibrium  is  loft  at  once,  and  the  lighted  kicks  the 
][)eam«  It  is  only  by  an  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  the  iuccefs  of  the  one  can  become  the  intereft  of 
the  other,  and  that  the  riches  and  ftrength  of  either  l^ingdom 
£M  b^ooie  the  property  of  bpcb. 
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Mf%      PkrUf  s  Tski  mid  the  BasMhi ;  TtuoPtms. 

Atr.  VL  Fkri^:  dTaU,  fir  Jive  Gtntkmtn  Msut  fiu  Lm£es2  tmd^ 
$hi  Bas  Bleu  i  or  Cowverfatiw  :  7W  Peewu,  by  Hetmmb  M»e,  4to«  $«• 
Cadellj  London,  1786. 

P^L  O  RI O,  the  bero  of  the  firft  of  thefe  poemSf  k  rqmfeoted 
''*  as  ^^  a  modern  jrouth  of  say  renowo/'  who  inherited  many 
good  qualities  from  nature,  but,  being  ^^  by  fate  predefined  ta 
a  large  eftate,'*  difappointed  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of 
himy  and  vras  feduced  by  the  two  celebrated  fyrens,  pleafure 
wd  flattery.  He  was  frivolous,  however,  rather  than  cor- 
inpted ;  for  we  are  told, 

*  His  mornings  were  not  fpcnt  in  vice, 
*Twas  loanginz,  fauntehng,  eating  ice; 
His  utmoft  credit,  as  a  finner. 
Was  that  he  fometimes  fpoiit  a  dinner/ 

hf  coming  too  late,  from  fvftem.  Such  accompliihments,  one 
would  think,  might  have  oeen  acquired  without  any  extraor* 
Anary  pains  bellowed  on  his  education ;  yet  he  was  partly  in-> 
4ebted  for  them  to  the  infiradions  of  a  friend  and  tutorj^ 
^  bight  Bdlario.*^    This  Bellario  was 

«  A  reafoning,  reading,  learned  wight; 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading : 
He  knew  each  itale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philofophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  piefii9e» 
Krom  Pjrrho  down  to  DenfU  Hume, 
HTwere  difficult  to  fingle  out 
A  man  more  full  oifiaUew  doubt.^ 

•That  David  Hume  was  one  of  the  (halloweft  reafoners,  froo^ 
the  age  of  Pyrrho  dowh  to  the  prefent  times,  has  been  de- 
monfirated  by  the  irr^agahU  ajjirtion  of  that  zealous  dtfendn 
rf  ibtjaitbj  J>r.  Beattie,  whofe  ^rijwrtf/ genius,  and  bolddjlco" 
verses , in  philofophy^  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  Chriftiaji 
mainefs^^nd  gentknefs  of  his  temper,  which  nave  fo  properly 
itcommended  him  to  the  prote&ion  and  gratitude  of  the  ChurcE 
ti  En^and  as  by  law  eftahlKhed. 

This  Bellario,  among  other  things,  knew  the  ^^  feAti^  trat-^ 
«  !/<,''  and  the  *•  fophift's  battle,"  and 

•  Talked  gravely  of  tb^  afomU  dancc» 
Of  nmalJilMiJi: 

tf  our  fiir  ^uthorefs  had  ever  retii  thofe  /^  tomes  of  French 
^*  philofophy^  which  (he  condemns,  flie  would  have  found, 
that  though  the  French  are  very  much  addified  bodi  to  atheifin 
and  to  dancing,  they  do  not  fi^pofc  that  the  world  was  framed 
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.t>y  a  dance  of  atoms.  Tlie  fyftem  of  morah  which  places  vir- 
'\m  in  2S&n%  agreeably  to  oeitain  rehtionsi  and  to  nmd  jk^ 
tuf$^  was  die  prodttdion  of  the  venend>le  Dr.  Cburke ;  and  that 
excdknt  philofopher  and  divine  would  be  furprifed  to  find 
bimfelf  imroduced  into  focb  company  as  Pyrrtu),  Lncrctitts» 
and  die  French  atbeifts. 

In  the  account  of  BeBariys  library,  there  ans  ftri&ures  oi| 
Ibttie  modem  hiAorians»  which  do  emit  to  die  wri^. 

*  IfaworftippMcertsia  modem  names 
Who  hiAory  wdts  in  epigrasMt 
la  pohttid  periods,  fluoing  pknde^ 
Aod  all  the  (inaU  pocdc  dtificv 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  0e» 
Where  AA  is  dropt  to  raile  a  finMei 
Alts  icora*d  by  hiftory^s  fober  nmtr. 
Arts  Chrendcm  difdaui'd  m  dbf 

We  are  at  no  lols  to  guels  the  *^  modem  names^  to  lifboa|> 
Miis  Moec  ailudest  who  have  ifh^StA  hiftoiy  by  points^  an* 
tidiefes,  and  aU  the  faUe  and  artificial  figures  oTmlet  and  w» 
give  prai(e  to  the  juftoefs  as  well  as  boUnels  of  her  tafte»  ia^ 
narking  them  as  the  objc£b  of  cenfitre^  tbougji  (uppctfied  by 
the  current  of  fidhion* 

The  defcription  of  the  country  Iquire  and  hfi  davghteiv 
though  not  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  the  ^amAsits^  is 
funong  the  beft  parts  of  the  poem* 

^  YoongFlorio'sfiidwrksdafimilt 
And  ae*er  did  Heav'tt  a  worthisr  ftntf 
A  cheerful  knii^  of  good  eftate, 
Whofe  h^rt  was  warm,  whole  beonqr  g^t« 
At  Cbrifbnas  ftil!  bis  oxen  Uedit 
With  which  the  mtcful  poor  were  {e£ 
Rsfentment  vanilhed  where  he  came» 
And  law  ikdct  died  before  hu  name. 
The  old  elleem*d,  the  yOonpcaretsM  hia^ 
And  all  the  fmiJing  village  bleffM  hiai* 
Within  his  caftle^  gothic  gate 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old.£|(hion'd  Scues- 
Scarce  Pruden(5e  coold  his  boanties  ftiat>»-» 
Such  charaders  arc  out  of  print !        ^^ 
O !  would  kind  Heaven,  the  age.  to  MOd^ 
A  new  edition  of  tkcm  fend, 
B«^fore  our  tottViag  cafiles  fall» 
And  fwarming  nabobs  feisse  on  aO  t^ 
This  good  and  vejacraUe  hnighs 
One  daughter  h|K),  his  fool's  delight: 
For  face,  no  mortal  fionUrefift  her  I  / 

She  inul^d  like  Hebe's  fooDgel  fifter ; 
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-174     ,'Fktioy  aTaUi  and  tie  iai  Biiui  TtuotPtem. 

Herlife,  Asl(»elv.a8J^^&9^  ^      ,  .^  .   .  ^^ 

Each  doty  mark'd  with  ev*q(gi^ce:..  <      ^^^ 

Her  natwc  fcnfe  improv'diy.  reading*  ,.  ,  •     \  • 

Her  native  fweetnew  by  gooi  breeding :  ,  ,  *    , 

No  pretty  Harts  of  feigned  furprife,  *  .' 

•  *  No  fwect  mifiaaderies  clbsM  her  tyu :  ' 

Led  by  Simpticity  divine,  ,  .      *  ' 

*  She  pleasM,  and  never  tried  to  flime ;    ^ 

She  gave  to  Chance  eiKh  tinfchoMM  fcatait,  .    ^  :  ; 

And  left  her  caufeto  Senfe  and  Nature.*  » 

Florio's  father  had  decreed  Celit  fabove  defcribed)  to  be  his 
fon's  bride  ;  and  the  youth,  in  obedience  to  the  laft  requeft  of 
his  honoured  father^  we;^t  to  the  country,  reludant  and  mur- 
muring all  the  wsry,  to  pay  his  'addreiies  to  his'  fair  miftrefs. 
His  heart,  however,  ftill  hankered  too  much  after  the  pleafurds 
of  the  town,  to  relilh  a  coi^ntry  life :  from  pafloral  Jhades  and 
purling  Jtrioms  he  caft  a  wifhful  look  to  Lonaon  \  like  the  Jews 
m  the  wilderneft^  yhd  grew  difguftcd  with  the  heavenly  man^ 
jia^  and  longed' for  more  fubftantial  fate-^the  flclh-pots  of 
^gyp^'  '^^  town  accordingly  he  went,  at  the  fummons  of 
the  gay  BdIarib,*who  introduced  him  to  the  all-accompliflied 
Flavia,  th*4inrhuilPd  miftrefs  of  hdn  ton.    This  Udy,   a  wit,   a 

famefter,  and  remarkable  for  her  ikill  in  cookery,"  plundered 
im  of  fomc  thoufands  at  play,  and  reduced  one  of  his  friends 
to  bankruptcy;  Difgufted  with  French  cookery,  bon  ton  gri- 
mace, and  afraid  of  an  executioriy  he  refolved  to  betake  himfelf 
to  the  arms  of  folitud&-and  Celi«;  and  to  live  on  roafted  mut- 
ton, which  was  CtHa-s  ♦*  ftanding  di(h."  With  her  he  ac- 
<^uired  a  tafte  for  the  fimpleft  and  ^he  Bcft  pleafures  5  and  was 
fo  frugal  of  his  time,  that  *'  hefwore  that  Titus  wore  a  wig" 
to  fave  the  time  and  fatigue  of  hair-drefling.  The  delicacy  of 
the  fex,  and  of  our  authored  in  particular,  appears  in  a  ftrik- 
ang  light  by  the  manner  in  which  /he  defcribes  the  confum- 
mation  of  the  marriage,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  reader's 
imaginaUon*  .^ 

•  The  refi^  fuffice  it  now  to  fay, 

Cupid » mpatkfit  for  hii  hour 9"'       * 

The  poem  then  concludes  with  an  excellent  panegyric  on  good 
nature^  which  was  reprefented  and  ty  pi  lied  by  the  Jianding  dijh 
of  roa/Ifd  mutton :  fo  that,  contrary  to  our  expeSation,  the 
poem  turns  out  not  to  be  a  tale,  but  an  allegory  ! 

It  is  obferved  by  Swift,  that  the  Irifli  generatiy  fet  down 
their  feats  and  caftles  very  near  a  good  fituation :  and  the 
ilruflure  of  the  fable  we  have  been  reviewing  approaches  very 
jiearly  10  a  good  fubjcA,^  The  power  of  female  beauty  and 
virtue,  arrayed  in  innocence  and  adorned  with  eiegan$«^  over 

a  youthful 
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Flarhj  a  Tali ;  ahd  The  Bai  Bhei  Two  f&ms.        %*}$ 

i  youthful  and  Aifceptible  heart ;  the  force  of  an  attachment 
to  a  fine  woman  to  draw  thofe^  who  are  not  totally  Corrupted^ 
from  the  circle  of  diffipation ;  form  an  excellent  fubjed  for  a 
poem  or  a  novel.  But,  though  there  be  no  occafion  to  repie- 
fent  fuch  a  heroine  as  a  goddefs,  fhe  ought  to  pofTcfs  other 
qualities  befide  good  nature.  **  Always  roafted  mutton" 
Would  even  pall  on  the  tafte  of  a  clown. 

The  **  Bas-bleU*  is  a  panegyric  on  the  well-known  blue- 
ftocking  fociety,  in  which  there  is^a  great  deal  of  learning  and 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  difplayed.  In  the  exordium  our  au- 
thorefs  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  and  traces  the 
hiftory  of  learned  ladies  from  the  famous  Afpafia,  the  firft 
Bas-bleu  at  Athens.*'  This  lady  was  admired  for  her  wit  and 
"her  beauty,  and  very  liberal  of  both ;  and  though  a  heathen,  was 
"by  no  means  an  atheift,  for  fhe  worfliipped  Venus  very  de- 
voutly. Our  poetefs  next  tranfports  us  to  *'  Lucullus's  fup.- 
pers  in  the  Apollo,"  to  liften  to  the  bon  mots  of  Pompey  and 
Cefar,  whoie  convivial  hilarity  artJ  cordial  frienJjhip  would  no 
doubt  furniih  a  very  elegant  entertainment.  We  are  ftext  fee 
down  in  the  quaint  hotel  dt  Rambouillet, 

•  Where  point  and  turn  and  equivoque 
Diilorted  every  word  they  fpoke.' 

At  laft  we  are  ii^troduced  to  **  fage  Bafcawen  and  bright 
Montague,  who  inherit  an  equal  divijion  of  Leo's  4ripU  crown* .** 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle,  (fays  our  learned  authorefs) 
is  an  eafy  operation ;  Mrs.  Vefey's  plafiic  genius  can  make  a 
circle  afiume  every  figure, 

•  Nay,  fhapes  and  forms  which  Would  defy 
All  fcicnce  of  geometry, 

Ifofceles  and  parallel. 

Names  hard  to  fpeak  and  hard  to  fpell.' 

The  fcience  oi  geometry  ^  ifofceles^  and  parallel^  is  not  only  hard 
to  fpeak  and  to  fpell,  but  lo  very  hard  to  be  underftood,  that 
we  doubt  much  if  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf  could  compre- 
hend it. 

Mrs.  Vtky  not  only  makes  improvememcnts  in  geometry, 
but  in  chemiilry  aJfo. 

•  But  chjynifts  too,  who  want  the  efleQce» 
Whicb^akes  or  marrs  ail  coalefcence» 


*  This  reminds  us  of  a  theatrical  anecdote  of  the  lad  century.  A 
queen  dying,  on  the  ftagc,  fays  to  her  two  fons  "  Betwixt  you  two  I 
will  divide  my  crown.*'  <<  Right,  cries  a  wag  from  the  pit,  it  will  be 
half  a  crown  the  pSec^  to  them.**  But  it  would  not  be  quite  fo^  eafy  to 
divide  a  triple  crawu. 
■  S2      .  Of 
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Of  ker  the  fiscrcC  nxt  siigbt  g^ 
How  difoeiit  kiads  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  ftndies  chofe, 
Fiod  l^re  a  new  metempfychofe ; 
How  formi  can  otker  forms  aflbm^ 
Wickin  her  Pythagoric  room ; 
Or  be»  and  ftranger  u  th*  erait. 
The  Yery  things  which  natmc  meant; 
Nor  ftrif  e,  by  ait  and  alfedation. 
To  aoft  dtnr  genirae  deftinariwu* 

The  effma  which  makes  c9aUfunci ;  f3^t  ran  fur  A  by  whi^. 
£giriwi  kloda  amalgamate  i  the  uno  mitimpfychojks^  of  forme 
taking  0^^  forms  kt/^a  them  io  die  eiiblcric  oibicurity  of  a  Py- 
thagoric room^  and  becoming  the  very  tbh^gs  which  nahtn 
MuoMt,  without  ftciving  to  crofs  their /viitfiJi^  dt/iinatWj  are 
curious  Sfiaviriis  in  ^xfirinmaal  ^iXoUifkky^  and  rank  MrSi. 
Vefiey  with  the  ficft  chemifts  of  the  age.  But  thefe  hidden 
my  Aeries  ut  only  for  the  initiated.    PrMdf  proad  efii  frofani^ 

<  Jkit  Iparks  dearie  only  triko 
On  iouls  dedripal  alike ; 
The  iaOi  of  iosellea  expires, 
Unlefs  it  meet  congenial  fires. 
The  laognage  to  th^  eled  alone 
^  Is,  like  die  ma£m*s  myftsry,  known  i 

In  ?ain  th*  unerring  fig^  is  jnade 
To  him  who  is  notof  the  trade.' 

After  Akiradi  is  learned^  adds  Mtfs  Moore^  at  the  fign  of 
the  blue-ftocking, 

*  What  litdy  pleafura  to  divine 
The  thought  implied  the  Unted  line ; 
To  fed  aUufiws  art/ut  force. 
And  trace  the  imaie  to  'UiJoMree* 

T&e  reader  will  obferve  that  thefe  delkate  al!dions  are  ea&er 
ttnderftood,  ihukijifales  and  faralkl  geometry^  and  have  none  of 
idiat  turn  and  equtvoqwy  which  infeAed  the  hotel  of  Ramboutl- 
lec.  The  powerful  fpell  which  works  all  thefe  miracles  is  thus^ 
defcrtbed* 

'  Aflt  you  what  charms  this  gift  difpeofe  ? 
'Tis  the  ftnmg  (pell  of  common  Jenfi: 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  poems»  good  naturr  is  reprefented  as  the 
chief  qualification  of  the  heroine ;  arid  in  the  fecond,  cemmm 
fenfe  is  the  chanuEteriftic  of  the  fifterstfof  the  Uue-ftockiog. 
It  is  (hrewdly  faid  by  Voltaire,  that  it  is  equally  an  infuh  to 
fay  concerning  a  perfon  that  htbas  common  fenfe,  or  that  he 
wants  it  J  the  fame  obfervation  appliies  to  good  nature,  for 
♦*  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool  *.** 

♦  Annftronjj.  "* 
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^pon  the  wbole,  if  Mifs  More  has  not  addbd  much  to  her 
own  fame  by  thefe  poems,  (he  has  highly  contributed  totbt 
cnteruiimient  and  good  humour  of  the  public. 


Aar.  Vn.  Thi  C^^trva^aTragnfy}  mferfmmdmi  thetleatrt  R^, 
Drmy  IiM«   Bj  tkt  J^hr  tfiht  Raysd  Suffkmth.  \%.  6d.  CaMli 

LiOMlCMl* 

iNan  advertiioiiem  prefixed  to  this  tragedy,  the  author  in* 
^  fenm  us  that  ^  it  washis  intention,  throughout  his  pieoci 

^^*  to  make  experiment  of  a  ftile  and  didioo.  difiefcnt  firoai 
^^  what  are  utual  in  modern  fra^edy*  Overwrought  orna- 
^  mentSf  and  pompous  Terfifitacion^  he  thought  ill-fuited  to 
^  the  manners  of  thofe  early  times  in  which  the  adion  of  his 
^^  tngtdj  k  fuppofed  to  have  pafled.  In  a  word,  he  was  of 
f^  opinion  that  the  hmguage  of  fimplicity  would  bdl  accord 
<*  with  the  fubjeft  and  the  obaraders :  but  whether  a  plain, 
^*  inteliigible»  aipd  unafleAed  jfttle  would  be  accepuble  to  the 
«^  public  tafte  was  what  he  had  ftill  toleam/'-^uch  was  tbt 
plan  of  this  writer,  which^  if  he  had  executed  properly,  he 
would  have  had  nooccafion  to  airaign  the  tafte  of  the  public. 
The  language  of  fimplicity,  fubftitum  inftead  of  overwrought 
ornaments  and  pompous  Terfification,  if  didated  by  a  know^ 

-ledge  of  naturcf  and  animated  by  the  fire  of  true  poetry,  can 
never  fail  to  produce  the  hic;heft  and  moft  ftriking  effe^. 
But  if  a  writer  be  poffcffi^d  of  no  real  genius }  if  be  be  inca- 
pable of  expreffing  himfelf  with  fdidity,  purity,  and  brilliancy 
of  imagination  |  his  fimpUcity  wiU  not  prevent  him  from  being 
tnfipid,  nor  proted  him  firpm  contempt.    Whether  thefe  ob« 

Ovations  be  appUcabJe  or  not  to  the  prefept  tragedy,  our  read- 
ers from  the  following  extmAs  will  he  able  to  determine. 
'  Mahina  and  Erragm^  her  hufband,  are  prifoners  at  the  court 
of  Comudj  who  reigns  over  the  northern  part  of  Caledonuu 
He  is  enraptured  with  Mahma ;  and,  ignorant  bf  ber''connec« 
tion  wiHi  Mrragtn^  prevails  on  him  to  perfuade  her  that  her 
hufband  is  dead.  By  a  miftake  of  Mminti  he  is  difcovereclft 
and  the  tyrant  exclaims 

^Commat.  Erragon! 

Is*t  poffiUe  ?  mialet  mc  behold  thee. 
TurnsH  thoa  afide  in  icora  ?  tniblent  man  t 
Connal  (hall  nihke  tliy  haughty  ipirit  flirink. 

frr^^MT.  That  dion  can  ft  never  do.^Behokl  agahi ! 
sArchy  with  thy  fliarpdl  eye,  if  thoa  can^ft  fee 
The  fludow  of  a  fear.    No;  (ho*  naarmed, 
^nd  maoailed,  with  all  thy  guards  around, 
2'U  brave  thee  ffiU.    My  wrongs  ihall  call  for  jafticQ  I 
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i78  Tbi  Capthoesj  a  fragedy. 

Shall  thunder  in  thy  ears  — Reflore  my  wife ! 
Whom  thy  adulterate  laft  would  v  olate. 
Tyrant !  reftore  my  wife  I  or  V\\  rufh  on  tbcc,  ' 
And  da(h  thefe  defperate  chains  !* 

Though  no  fituation  can  be  more  interefting,  and  more 
worthy  of  veneration,  than  that  of  a  man  who  fupports  a  digni* 
fied  fortitude  of  mind  amidft  furrounding  danger  and  difire(s  ; 
yet,  to  reprefent  a  prifoner  as  throwing  his  chains  at  an  armed 
tyrant,  encompafTed  by  his  guards,  is  furely  too  ridiculous  a 
picture  for  the  moft  common  underftanding  to  exhibit. — Yet 
the  anfwer  of  Contud  is  quite  equal  to  it  in  abfurdky.  Fearful, 
of  having  his  head  broken  by  the  chains,  be  cries  out 

*  Connai.  On  thy  firfl  motion 
Thoudicft, 
Malfvifta.  1  hefe  armt  (hall  fnatch  him  £pom  the  blowf 

Or  we'll  toeether  die. 
Connai,  Afunder  force  them. 
Idahjina,  He  is  my  hulbaod !— ^iread  the  tnirfting  bolt  V 

(This  bur/ling  bob  the  author  no  doubt  intends  as  an  m<» 
ftance  of  his  plam,  intelligible,  and  unaiEeded  ftile.) 

*  Connai,  Villains,  beware  !* 

(Great  care  uqdoutedly  was  neceflary  to  prevent  a  man  loaded 
ivith  chains  arid  his  wife  fiom  running  away  or  clinging  too 
i:lofely  for  feparation  to  each  other,  efpecially  z»  tjiiere  was 
only  a  few  armed  men  to  watch  them,}  ^ 

*  Mahin0,  Yet  deareft  Brragon  I 

My  life's  in  my  own  power. 

CoMnal.  Away  and  watch  her. 
With  fWfteft  guard. 

filalvina   A  little  while  farewell ! 

We  foon  ihall  meet,  qiy  love,  in  yonder  cloods, 

•Mid  troops  of  bleffed  fouls  j  where  fiends  like  him 

Can  never  come  to  part  us !  Exit  ggardui,* 

If  our  author  was  guilty  of  a  fmall  error  in  rpaking  Erragot^ 
too  ra(h,  he  has  recon^penfed  it  by  converting  Mah'ina  into  a 
complete  philofopher,  5he  becomes  not  only  all  at  once  recon-i 
ciled  to  her  huiband's  fate,  but  fhe  makes  an  appointment 
with  him  in  the  clouds,  with  the  fame  compofure  as  M  they  were 
only  to  meet  at  breafefaft. — But,  left  we  Oiould  appear  partial 
by  too  minute  acriticifpi,  we  will  prefent  our  readers  with  the 
laft  fcene  without  any  coniment ,  From  this  they  will  be  able 
to  conclude  what  claim  the  author  has  to  call  in  que&'on  th^ 
fade  of  the  ^udi^nc^,  iqt  gopde^pning  tl^i9  cfort  of  ai$  ^e-i 
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*  Sci]i£,  m  rrav€  h  ihe  rrwrfiie^ 
MalvInaySy^/x  the  diad  Mf  0/  Erragon.  mtt^mdtdiy  virmts. 
Fit^,  Ah,  look  not,  £gh  not  thus!— Can  looks  or  figba 

Breathe  vital  warmth  into  his  day-ooki  breaft? 

Nor  eye  hath  he  to  fee^  nor  ear  to  bear 

Thy  unavailing  woe.     Or,  if  he  had, 

A)^  wherefore  wouldft  thoa  vex  his  eeodeghoft  i 

Enter  Everallin,  Hidallan,  Minla,   &c. 

Minla,  There,  prince,  behold  what  pafles  all  report !  - 

EveraJUn,  Was  ever  fight  fo  moornful!— In  what  virordi. 

At  this  dread  boor»  ihall  I  addreis  thy  woes, 

ill-fated  fair !  yet  may  thy  Arrowing  {bol 

Some  melancholy  confolation  find.! 

Th^  wairior  lies  not  there  a  common  corfe  | 

He  died  in  the  defence  of  a  dear  wife » 

Admired  and  wept  by  all.    Check  then,  fad  moomcr. 

This  violence  of  grief  ^  and  freely  afk, 

Beft,  and  moft  H'mthy  of  the  worthied  lord ! 

Whate'er  my  power  can  give, 
Hidallam.    She.hearken$  not; 

But,  like  (bme  moni^nental  image  fixed, 

^laon  jpondering  o'er  the  dead. — Ah,  what  a  figh  \ 
E*v€rawn.  Nay,  interrupt  her  not.    That  burft  of  g^rief 

May  more  relief  afibrd  her,  than  our  vain 

Condolements  all. 
"  Makfina.  Thi^  is  a  ghafUy  fight  I 

[Sfill  loQ^ng  4a  thi  h$4f. 

One  hour  ago.  One  litde  hour  ago, 

Frefh  as  an  April  morning,  he  went  forth 

Gallant  to  battle.— Then  he  did  not  wear 

Thefe  bloody  marks  of  morder  I 
Minla^  Hold,  hold,  heart. 

MaliAna,  This  manly  face  was  not  dUlorted  ibcnl— *» 
Hidallan,  Some  pitying  power  afiift  I 
Jdaknna.  Then  hit  ibraioed  eye4Mlla  — 

Started  not  from  their  fpheres  I  Look  there  I  look  diere  ( 

How  clotted !  how  concealed  1 
E'veraitin,  Nature  muil  fail 

In  fuch  confiiding  traafporti. 
Makdna,  We  were  once : 

Or  was't  illufioo !  Once,  my  Erragon, 

We  were  the  lupmeft  pair  love  ever  jotioed  1 

One  heart,  one  Bound. — Thy  death  has  broke  the  chsrm,   . 

And  the  ihort  vifion's  vanifhed.— Hark  !  I  heard 

His  gentle  fpirit  call.— Rife,  my  loved  lord  I 
.  Kifip,  and  m  pity  take  Malvina^s  iouL 

Good  Everallin  fliall  in  Selma  fee 

Our,  rites  performed,  and  all  due  honoort  done* 

Yet  happy,  oh,  thrice  happy  had  we  been, 

Ijlad  Seh^a  n^er  behdd  tu  t-*Fooliib  ey/n  I 

S4  What 
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tt#  V^lJ^ftDlJptfdvfaP^rfafskjlM. 

Wkat  wodd  ye  weep  for  ?^Stfe  the  flvnibeitr  Bb^ 
FromdiekNidftoniisoffimoiies  andwkhdus 

PohitB  Bie  te  tke  fiune  litvcB«*«J^,  I  tome ! 

That,  dios,  ezoltiM  cone  I  [StA  ^^'sW^ 

Oh^thfrifwordt 

Lord  of  nqr  lore!  Fa  diho^hi  Coi»i«l*«  ijpitew 

la  crad  Connil*8  ipite^^-fbr  efcr  thioe  I  (Aikf^ 

KdalioM.  Oh  honor,  horror  I 

M^oeraUn.  This  forptfles  all  f 

jyCs&.  CnielMahWf  then  haft  Idrd  IhMetfi 
And  ah,  diy  wittched  Mialal  tSk/dm. 

J4«i^ia.  Hafte,attl 
She  nuatt,  poor  maiA  I  oefiroat,  arm  i>^kani» 
To  join  her  fiiead*    Thefetribataiydropi,^ 
Nobleft  of  hamanlDad !  from  Ererallk 
Take,  aad  faitwill  I— And  yoo  attendaac  fladet  f 
Who,  coached  m^badt  and  whUariadHoft  Mold 
Virtue,  aafidUed  at  the  aftomiaf  liar. 
Making  thit  mehncholf  do(e  f  oh  had. 
To  the  dark  land  of  ftiadowt  bad  aki^ 
Thb  oair  onpatralleled.    There  (while  oor  baidb 
StrikJo'er  mir  tomb  the  trembliaa;  Ijnat  of  wo^ 
£ach  heart-fth  gfoan,  «ievtalst)r*t  hard  lot. 
To  fimgt  of  joj  triomphaDt^  mall  tare 
*Midkiiidrad^fiiordie  great  And  good.*  [£ma«. 

The  fnl9gui  is  a  poor  atteadpt  at  bl§t  wit.  The  tpS^m 
hai  confiderable  antrit.  In  it  the  newiipa^eii  are  ooniidercd  aa 
fea«-monfters,  who  fwallow  up  dramatic  adventurera  witk  a 
mercilels  rapacity*  It  waa  rather  imlertuiiate  that  fticb  an 
epilbgue  fiioiild  he  conaefied  with  fo  cten^dary  a  nd&m  u  the 
prefent  tragedy* 


Art.  VITL  «#  Uw's  Dif^rf  m  Fm^'s  Jj^jtf^  «#»  Aa  vfiiimt 
Will  mr  TefimmgKt ;  Jkmrni^  sk  m  flmm^  ilmr^  $fi£^  smlfsmtmr  wmmm 
iieTf  S0WS Mm's Fmmh  tr  XUtiimm  mdthiimHtkd  H  Ims  tmI  mul 


ferfinai  Efnie^hyfhtUw^E^md,  md  A$Qi/hm$f  tie  City  ^ 

enUirpd^  md  imf$  •  ufd,  fa  mMtk  U  mddtd^  tki  DiJ^ltfrn  firftm^t 
B0mit  iy  WtU  aW  T^mmmi  \  tmtmmmg  h/hmBipms  4mi  tme^pny 
T^rmfmr  mwy  Pnfm  H  maJhtp  abjtr^  mut  m^fM/k  his  owm  rhU. 
Uki^ile^  Dift&tmufmr  itcHutmrs  bem  t0  mB  ifttt  th  7efU$$r*s  Dt^^ 
nuM  nJfiB  H  fnmm  his  HW,  fttittg  $m  git  Ef$at.  md  Mfhff 
Pikti  amd  Lt^et.  SfPitH^Uvikfi^tiihmmrfimpk^^kmiaum. 
8vo,  3t.  6dirlawad,    Vrid,  iy8&  imdm. 

C^OM  all  the  reneraMe  pile  tt  law  leaminf^,  there  would 
^  iiotbc4|«Borettjg^£d[e6ktflii  thaftth^do^i^ 
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Vilis,  and  that  which  relates  to  die  eftat^  of  perfens  dying 
inteilatc }  provided  fuch  a  feleSion  was  made,  airtd  the  rtiD}e^ 
fo  clearly  handled,  as  to  be  within  the  capacity  and  compre- 
lienfion  of  the  common  clafs  of  people.  Men  of  little  or  no  eda<^ 
cation  frequently  acquire  fortuned,  but  know  not  how  to  worct 
their  wills,  fo  as  to  difpofe  of  their  property  agreeable  to  their  • 
Wifliest '  Though  a  man  is  not  any  thing  the  nearer  death  fo^ 
making  his  will,  and  it  is  a  dutv  he  owes  hi^  fiamily,  yet  there  it 
Ihmething  unpleafant  to  a  worldly-minded  perfon  in  the  z€t  of 
mAng  away  all  that  he  poflefles,  and  centering  his  thoughts  ill' 
the  grave*    Hence  it  happens,  that  men  are  not  always  in  fuf- 
&ient  fpirits  to  enter  on  this  bufinefs,  and  of  courfe  they  defef 
it,  efpeciaHy  as  an  attorney  is  to  be  fent  for,  till  they  have  not 
an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  all.    The  confequence  is,  that  many 
die  inteftate,  and  leave  their  pofterity  to  fcramble  for  what  thef 
leave.     Such  as  dilUlce  this  folemn  methodical  mode  of  dif* 
pofingof  thtir  property,  that  is,  of  having  their  teftament  drawn 
up  by  a  praditioner  m  the  law,  generally  pen  their  laft  wilU 
themlelves,  at  times  when  they  find  thethfelVes  difpofed ;  and^ 
firom  an  ignorance  in  the  form  of  di'awing  them  up,  often  give 
away  their  eAeds  contrary  to  their  inclinations  $  anJ  frequently 
involve  their  fucceflbrs  in  expence,  ftrife,  and  endlefs  difpute.  It 
is  fuch  condud  that  affords  bufmefs  for  the  ecclefiaftical  cotirts^ 
and  often  for  the  Court  of  Chancery.    1  o  remedy  the  incon* 
yenience  and  diftrefs  chat  frequently  arifes  from  ignorant  tefla* 
tors  who  write  their  own  wiUs,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke^ 
in  hb  time,  mad^  it  a  rule  to  fet  afide  the  ktter  of  the  written 
ceftam^nt^  and  advert  to  the J^irit  of  it ;  that  is,  be  endeavoured 
to  get  at  the  defign  of  the  teftator,  and  make  bis  decree  ac« 
4?ordingly.     But  it  would  be  far  better,  if  mattery  Could  be  (o 
fettled  as  not  to  need  the  interference  of  the  courts ;  and  the 
«>n]y  way  to  do  this,  is  to  explain  the  teftamcntary  law  fo  fully^ 
and  write  it  fo  plain^  that  he  who  runs  may  read.    The  au- 
thor of  the  work  now  under  our  review  has  gone  a  great  way 
in  this  bulinefs,,  but  not  fo  far  as  be  might.    The  volume  is 
a  fecond  impreffion  of  one  formerly  publiDied  under  the  title  of 
«'  The  Will  which  the  Law  makes,  &c. ;']  but  the  author, 
finding  a  perfon  foon  after  improving  upon  his  plan,  has  in  this 
fecond  edition  rifisn  upon  the  former  one,  and  endeavoufed  to 
be  more  explicit.   He  (eemi  indeed  to  have  given  us  the  wholo 
hW  reading  upon  wills,  and  in  a  fyftematic  manner ;  but  it  is 
nevertheleu  far  from  being  fo  clear  as  to  be  thoroughly  intelli-* 
^ible  tothegenerality  of  readers  J  of  courfe  does  not,  in  ouropi- 
liion,  fully  anfwer  the  end  of  the  pubhcation.  It  is  neatly  printe4 
in  imitatioA  of  Bi^ckflone's  Commentaries  ino6tavo;  and  the 
law  authorities  are  given  by  way  of  notes,  for  all  the  aiTertlons 
lie  advances }  fo  that  on  the. whole,  though  it  may  not  be  ufe(t)I 
to  all  men  flencrallj)  it  will  certainly  be  fo  to  tboufands. 
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281  -     *  ■  DifcsUrfis  m  Prophecjk    ^"^    ' 

iiiir.  IX*  Dtfccurffs  en  Prtfbecy^  read  in  the  Ciapel  rf  Um^In's  Inn  at 

,the  LeUurt fowid$d hy  tht  Right  Reverend  Hilliam  Wiorbntten^  lat^ 
\  LordBUhop  ofGioucefter.  By  Eafi  Jptherpy  D.  D.  ReMer  of  St.  Marf- 
le-iiQw.     z  vols.  8vo.  I2S.    Kivington.  London. 

TXTE  may  venture  to  prpnounce  the  author  of  thefe  Lcfturcs^ 
^^    or  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  to  be  a  man  ofextenfive  read- 
ing, found  learning,  and  great  erudition.     He  has  bandied  his 
fu^<^  In  a  very  mafterly  manner,  and  like  a  friend  to  truth* 

The  two  volumes  before  us  confift  of  twelve  hiftorical,  criti- 
calj  and  e;(planatory  difcourfes  on  the  following  fubje^ : 
I.  Hiftoryof  Prophecy;  2.  Canons  of  Inteipretation;  3.  Pro- 
phecies on  the  Birth  of  Chrift  j  4.  Chronological  Chara<Ser  of 
the  Mefliah  j  5.  1  heological  Chara<Sier  of  the  fame;  6.  The' 
Chain  of  Prophecies  relating  to  him  ;  7,  Prophecies  of  the 
Death  of  Chrift  ;  8,  and  9.  ditto  of  his  Kingdom  ;  10.  Cha- 
tafler  of  Antichrlft ;  11.  TheMyftic  Tyre;  and  12.  Prophe- 
cies of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  Reformation.  Thefe 
he  has  entered  into  largely  and  fully,  and  fupported  and  proved 
what  he  has  advanced,  by  the  illuftrations  and  authorities  of 
the  moft  eminent  and  ancient  moral  philofophers. 

In  the  firft  le^ure  he  has  ftated  the  general  idea  of  infpira- 
tibn,  and  given  a  (hort  hiftory  of  prophecy  ;  in  the  fecond  he 
has  eftabliThed  the  moft  ufeful  canons  of  mterpretation ;  efpe- 
cially  that  which  refults  from  the  naturaj  and  obvious  coinci- 
dence of  predictions  and  events,  and  exemplified  it  in  the  har- 
mony between  the  religious  prophecies  and  life  of  Chrift ;  to 
which  canons  he  has  annexed  literary  obfervations  on  the 
jnyftic  and  double  fenfe;  on  prophetic  aftions  and  fymbolic 
language.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth,  he  (hews  that  the  divine 
author  and  dodrine  of  our  religion  were  announced  to  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  with  an  exaft  fpecification' 
of  the  very  tlm^  of  Chrift's  miniftry,  and  the  year  of  his  paf- 
fion,  with  his  fignal  judgment  on  the  Jewilh  nation  after  40 
years,  when  he  deftroyed  their  city.  The  federal  character^ 
of  redemption  there  revealed  are  alfo  (hewn  to  be  inapplicable 
to  any  civil  or  fecular  events,  and  a  proper  demonftration,  that 
Chriftianity,  there  divinely  predifled,  was  as  divinely  revealed* 
In  the  fixth,  the  whole  chain  of  piophecies  refpefting  Chrift 
is  harmonized,  and  fufficient  examples  produced  to  evmce  th^ 
conclufion. 

In  the  third  le£lure,  the  virgin-birth  and  fublimc  attribute^ 
of  our  Redeemer  are  illuftrated  ;  and  in  the  feventh,  the  per- 
fect expiation  of  fin  by  his  death  and  facrifice. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  agreement  of  prophecy  an4 
hlftory  i$  ih^wn  ia  a  general  view  ^  tb^  adyerfe  and  profpe* 
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reus  fortunes  of  the  Chriftian  church,*  In  thietcriA,  tlic  au- 
thor of  our  faith  is  viewed  in  contraft  to  the  name  and  charac- 
ters of  antichrift ;  which  in  the  eleventh  is  reprcfcnted  under 
the  emblems  of  idolatrous  and  tyrannic  kingdoms^  particularly 
the  commercial  ftate  of  Tyre,  the  city  of  Rome  and  her  eccle- 
fiaflicai  dominions ;  and  in  the  twelfth  are  pointed  out,  the  re- 
medies of  thofe  corruptions,  the  declining  power  of  antiohrifty 
And  the  moral  means  of  advancing  the  promifed  purity,  amfdi* 
tude  and  felicity  of  the  Chriftian  churchy 

But  as  our  author's  explanation  of  the  prophecy  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  is  in  fome  meafure  no^ 
vel  and  curious^*  we  have  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readen 
here  given  it,  and  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  Reformation  ^ccompliihed  by  Luther  is  figured  by  m 
mighty  angel  defcen  ding  from  Heaven^  or  divinely  commiffioned  ;  clothed 
cvith  a  cloudy  the  fymool  of  the  divine  protedlion  :  luith  a  rainbow  om 
hii  heady  making  offers  of  reconciliation  to  the  corrupted  church:  Idi 

face  -was  oj  it  <were  the  Sun^  difFufing  the  light  of  the  gofpel :  and  Ims 
feet  as  fiilars  offe^  intimating  that  his  followers  fhould  fuffer  perfecut 
tion,  )  Jt  De  releived  from  the  rage  of  their  enemies  He  is  (Bled  a 
mighty  an^d,  i  ot  lb  mucn  on  account  of  the  undaunted  fpirit  of  Luther, 
as  of  the  great  revolution  effetted  by  his  means.  He  has  in  his  hand 
ft  little  open  hooi,  the  original  goipcl  j  ofe^j,  as  containing  no  new  Feve« 
Jation ;  V////f,  as  applying  only  luch  parh  and  dodrincs  ot  the  fcrip* 
lures  as  refutea  the  prevailing  fuperllitions.  He  fee  hsright foot  upon 
thejeay  the  eibbiem  of  war,  and  bis  left  foot  on  the  earth,  the  fy^nbol  of 
peace  ;  intimating  that  the  reiormation  fhould  experience  the  viciiritude9 
.of  both,  but  chiefly  of  the  former.  He  cried  twttb  a  loud  itoice^  ewwhen 
a  lion  roa^eth!  the  goipel  was  openly,  reioiutely,  and  efficacioufly 
preached  andpubhlhcd/ 

*  dndnuhen  l.e  bad  cried,fe<ven  thunders  uttered  their  fvoices."*  **  As  Hea« 
**  ven  fignifies  the  llauon  of  the  fuprcme  vifible  power,  which  is  the 
<*  political  heavei*;  JO  thunder  is  tne  voice  and  proclamation  of  that 
**  authoiity  and  power,  and  of  its  will  and  laws,  implying  the  obetii- 
**  ence  oi  the  iubjecb,  and  at  laft  overcoming  all  oppofition  •.** 
'<  Thunders  are  the  iymools  of  the  lupreme  powers,  who  eilablilhed 
^  reformation  in  their  refpeaive  dommions :  Seven  is  a  number  of 
perte^on,  and  according  to  the  great  intcrpreicrf,  whom  I  follow,  it 
denotes  the  ie\'en  liateb  of  Europe,  who  ellabii^.ed  the  reformation 
J>y  law.  I.  The  Germanic  body,  in  which,  b)  the  treaty  of  Smal- 
cald,  the  Protellant  princes  formed  a  dillind  republic  2.  The  Swifs 
cantons,  1 5 3 r.  3.  bwcden,  1533.  4.  Denmark  and  Norway.  5.  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  1547.  6  i)Cotland,  1550.  7'The  Netherlands, 
J  577.  Thcfe  governments  received  and  eitablimcd  the  reforraatioii 
yvithin  60  yeais  alter  Luthcfs  fii{l  preaching  againA  indulgencies.  All 
pther  countries,  where  the  reformation  made  lome  progrels,  but  with- 
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o«t  betas  eCiUifted  b^  aotiiorky,  am  dcferibed  I7  oA«r  fjrmbobr 
Bat  the  fbra^omg  feven  attered  T«f  i«»?dM  ^MftCy  ^Kir  own  aiw 
ihoiitatLTC  voicev  to  ictde  true  rdi^on  hy  Law»  Mch  in  thdr  aw0 
domintoDt. 

'  Jndmifhmihifivim  ihmden  hmdwiUnd  thiir  t^cet,  InvM  miout  tm 
mfit9.  The  pofture  and  nakm  of  the  prophet  ii  (ymbolical  of  tfa» 
ftufed*  expeQation  of  good  men,  that*  when  the  reformation  was  efta^i- 
UUhe^intheprindpdkingdomiaBdftatef  of  Eah)pe,  the  fkUof  aati* 
dirift  {trF^piry)  woald  (bon  foUow,  aodintrodoct  theglorioas  nakMi 
of  tmth  and  peace  on  eaith.  BuimnmUifnm  hmvtn  oommaads  hina 
m/iudtfihrfeibhgs  nvUck  iht  ftwn  ihrntdnt  kmm  uittrsd^  sud  'vmU 
tim$M$i;  indnates  that  tha  firft  reformert  fvoald  be  siftakeii  in  dieir 
yipalyaaddifmoioted  in  their  expedationi  that  the  aew  tefDrm  wopili 
not  foon  be  foUowed  by  the  Ml  of  popery,  and  Uie  conrertibn  of  00* 
beU^;  but  that,  by  the  diTtae  permiflion,  the  free  eooif:  and  progreft 
tf  the  reformed  religion  (hoold  bo  diecked  by  the  power  of  the  tem- 
poral princes,  rtot  in  the  number  trf  the  (even  diunders.  Such  waa 
Charles  V.  young,  afpirinfi;,  felfifti,  and  aiming,  by  the  inflneace  of  the 
oapal  fyftem,  to  make  hunfelf  abiUate  in  Germany*  Such  was  hia 
ibnPhtlip  n.  a  tyrannital  biapt,  who  made  It  hti  principal  objeft  to 
eftabUihpoperr  and  the  laquifitiM  through  In 

f  dand,  and  die  hereditary  coontries  of  die  honfe  of  Auftria,  the  fo- 
preme  powers  by  perfecudon  and  ill  pdicgf  prevented  the  eftabtifhrnent 
of  the  reformation.  France  was  the  theatre  of  the  moft  violent  op* 
fiofitionto  it  during  die  indorioosretgas  of  Homy  ILFraods  B.and 
Chades  IX.  And  Lewis  Xlv  •  half  onpcopled  his  IdM^doia  by  his  great 
araue$»aiidby  theexpol£onofthePfoteftantsi  lb  £at,  according  to 
<his  pro|Aecy,  die  happy  ftate  of  the  church  was  not  th^  to  be  ettoA- 
ad  by  the  dvil  powers,  bnt  by  Ibme other  means  in  ibmefnture  time. 

«  The  angei  in  die  vifion  If/ting  mf  J^  ^ghi  lumd^  (Wears  bjr 
Mm  that  linM&fir  tvif  mtdeittr^njolm  enm^d bntum  m$d iln  uartb  miS 
ibefuiy  (by  tha  very  formlary  protcfting  agabft  tha  doininionihip  of 
the  apoftflte  church),  that  the  time  for  d2  pure  and  happy  %&  of 
die  reform^  church  fliould  not  as  yet  jri  ^P^  m«  sf  «i  fin.  Bmt 
diat  in  the  daf$  •fthi  voice  ffihe  fr^imti  ampl^  nvb^  hi  jMlhipn 
Ujound'*^  thin  the  ngiftery  rfGodfiwU  bifad/bid\^  (hoold  be  btoi^ht 
10  its  perfe^ion.  The  mylRery  of  God  is  his  coonfd  in  fecrtt  defigi^ 
of  which  Chrift  is  the  counfellor  and  execu^. 

•  The  event,*  iays  our  author,  *  of  the  Mt  five  trampeti  are  paft  % 
die  firft  epodi  of  the  fixdi  trumpet  is  the  TarkiQi  eiapi^,  1453 ;  the 
(ccond  epoch  is  co-extended  to  its  whole  doradoa;  wa  of  Che  patent 
to6f  anally  Uvine  nnder  the  fixth  trumpet,  are  coeval  with  the  eaftern 
and  weftem  apdchrift  i  are  witnefles  to  the  dedining  of  antidiriftian.> 
i6n  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  rcafon,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
phecy»  that  this  miproving  ftite  of  rdi|;ion  and  happine&  is  to  be 
efic£tal  by  the  infirument^ty  of  men  in  a  comfe  <^  meafures  and 
events  not  generally  fupematoral,  though  never  exoludmg  the  divioa 
diredion  and  iuperiatendance.* 

•  Or  radier<  when  he  liall  have  founded,*  ottfrxuXMrffMhCcir 
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Dtfc9urfii  m  fnpba^  s!^ 

Tbe  Mthor  hm  Uboured  in  the  courfe  of  Aefe  tcAuits  t» 
«8ett»  according  to  St«  Jobi),  ^  the  teftimoiiy  of  JeTua  hj  the 
^  fpirit  of  proj^ecy,''  and  in  the  completion  of  this  ta(k  hae 
interfperM  fuch  remarks  as  will  gratiAr  the  philological  inccrr 
precer^  as  well  as  exercife  die  power  or  reafoo  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth. 

pur  author  has  taken  upon  him  in  a  decifive  war  to  predid 
Ae  fsl\  of  Rome  from  the  prophecy  of  EzekieJ.  He  very  per« 
emptorily  declares,  in  his  nth  fermon,  that  the  city  of  «^une 
Will  be  levelled  with  the  ground  by  an  earthquake.  Fire  jsvitl 
iflue  out  of  her  bowels,  water  will  cover  the  fpot  where  ilbe. 
-ftow  ftandsy  and  her  i^ace  will  no  where  be  fuund.  He  n^ajr 
poffibly  be  right  in  his  interpretation,  but  we  think  be  &es 
further  than  other,  men  can  fee. ^-According  to  his  own  words 

*  Critical  interpretatioQ  confifts  not  merely  in  weighing  the  m^ 
ymcot^wordt,  but  in  fetaiug  die  genioa  and  fpirit  of  con^(mtioa.  In 
^Kfv^/coiDpofition  efpecially  a  rigid  adherenee^  to  the  dtdjon  and  ktter 
would  {tfcvent  the  dii'oovery  of  rruth»  conveyed  frpm  and  to  the  ixMf^ 
•atioB,  in  ks  moft  adventuroas.flighta^  with  the  utmoft  vivacity  of  f^ 
gored  ftiic* 

He  has  therefore,  hi  his  interpretation^  proceeded  in  this 

manner,  and  hid  the  predtdions  of  former  times  fo  open  and 

'^lear,  ^that  be  muft  he  a  fcepric  indeed,  who  withholds  his 

In  bit  hiftory  of  prophecy,  he  has  divided  it  into  four  emi^- 
nent  periods,  in  wluch  it  ihone  with  fignal  loflre ;  tbeie  were 
the  time  of  Mofes ;  that  of  David  during  the  exiflence  of  tliK 
Babylonian  and  ?erfi;in  empires ;  and  in  the  Evangelic  age,  or 
firft  century  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
this  excelluit  gift  entirely  ceafcd ;  the  few  notices  we  have  of 
tt  afterwards  being  little  more  than  that  imprcffion,  which  « 
Sliiracle  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind  made  on. the  mindsof  meo^ 
lill  (in  his  own  beautiful  allegory)  *  the  memory  of  it  gradual^ 
ly  died  away  like  the  ^'  faint  murmurs  of  a  dtftant  tbundeiv 
or  the  heaving  of  the  **  ocean  when  the  ftorm  fublides.'' 

In  his  laft  difcourie,  he  fccms  to  congratulate  the  Pfotdbata 
on  the  declining  ftace  of  Popery,  and  to  give  them  afluranor^ 
that  in  due  tiuK  the  prophecy  of  St.  Johir  will  be  fuHy  com« 
pleted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Romi2h  Church,  l*hf 
power  of  the  popes  (fays  he)  is  every  year  growing  leis  and  Id^  | 
ib  that  from  lords  of  the  ChnlHun  world,  they  are  now  become 
iuppliants  to  ^>r.inces  of  their  own  communioiu  And  from  anopi* 
fiion  that  it  is  '-'•  the  high  privilege  and  indifpenfable  duty  of  all 
**  who  erjoy  the  blcfliiigs  of  ihc  reformed  religion,  to  promote 
**  Its  i*ro^rw(s  and  advai.c;.ment  in  thtft  and  fiK ceeding  ttmes,*^ 
be  p. oirtv* ai  {•o;iLi''aliy  to  ;  o.nt  cut  mocieb  that  muil  conduce 
to  thaiciicu     in  uwoiLl,  v.v  Q^^sxcl  bac  iccoow^d  a  pef uiat 
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il86         SkeeteV  EjipitimMs  and  Ohfinkniont  an  SarL 

iof  theft  volumes  ;  and  are  bold  to  aflerc^  tbatiin  fotdoing  tieU 
4her  the  cnittct  ^he  hiftorUn,  the  politician,  nor  the  pbilofo- 
pher  will  thkik  his  time  thrown  away. 


Art.  X.  Experiments  smd  Ob/er*vations  on  ^mlUd  <md  Red  Peru^an 
Bark  ;  among  nvhicb  are  intUided^  fome  remarkahU  BffeSi  arijmg  from 
the  Adion  of  common  Bark  and  MagneHa  upon  each  otbfr ;  ivith  Re^ 
marks  on  the  ifature  and  Mode  of  Treatment  of  fevers^  putrid  Sore^ 
Throat,  Rheumatifm^  Scrophula^  and  other  Difiafes ;  in  order  to  afcer-^ 
iasn  the  Cafes  in  ijuhich  Bark  may  he  adminifiered,  either  alone^  or  com- 
hined  nvith  other  Remedies ^  to  the  heft  Advantage :  To  nuhicb  is  added, 
em  Appendix,  on  the  Qncbona  Carihbcea.  By  Thomas  Skeete,  Af ,  Z>- 
Svo.  5$.  boards.    Murray,  London.  1786. 


'T^HIS  appears  to  be  the  produdlon  of  a  young  praditioner 
'*'  in  phyfic,  but  an  induftrioua  inquirer  after  knowledge^ 
The  Jeiuit's  bark  is  one  of  the  grand  fpecilics  in  medicine,  and 
which  the  world  is  happy  in  the  difcovery  of:  it  is  natural, 
'therefore,  to  fuppofe  that  any  additional  knowledge  in  its  ufe 
and  application  muft  be  a  depderatum  in  phyfic,  and  acceptable 
to  the  public,  efpecially  when  this  knowkdge  tends  to  {hew 
how  to  derive  from  it  the  greateft  efficacy.  Dr.  Skeete  feemt 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  this  way  more  than  medical  men' 
in  general,  and  in  fo  doing  has  rendered  himfelf  a  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety. 

The  treattfe  now  under  our  obfervation  is  a  colleflion  of 
opinions  and  remarks  of  formei*  writers  on  the  bark,  with  the 
addition  of  many  experiments  and  obfervations  of  its  author. , 
tie  tells  us  that  he  received  part  of  his  education  at  Edinburgh, 
and  completed  it  under  Dr.  Saunders  (to  whom  he  dedicates 
the  volume)  and  the  other  phyflcians  of  Guy's  Hofpital,  in 
London ;  that  the  work  before  us  was  originally  written  in 
form  of  a  diiTertation,  for  one  of  the  prize-medals  of  the  Har- 
,veian  fociety  at  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  it;  but  that  in  its 
priftine  ftate  it  alluded  chiefly  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the 
flat  and  quilled  Peruvian  bark,  which  he  determines  in  favour 
of  the  latter ;  but  that  the  experiments  he  has  now  made  on  that 
drug  have  induced  him  to  treat  the  fubje6l  more  at  large,  and 
grve  the  refuit  of  his  inquiries  to  the  public; 

After  giving  us  the  hiftory  of  its  difcovery,  he  dcfcribes  the 
nature  of  bark  in  general ;  and  points  out  thofe  apparent  qua* 
Jities  by  which  the  heft  kind  may  be  known :  then,  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  (hews  the  comparative  powers  of  dif- 
ferent'  m/^n/j  upon  the  red  and  quilled  bark,  and  how  much 
of  their  fpecific  virtue  each  was  able  to  excrad  from  two  drams 
of  the  powder.  This  is  rather  a  curioiis  inquiry,  and  as  Xucb 
we  bajire  thought  proper  to  lay  it  befoie  our  readers. 
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Skxfkth  Bxpirmif^  mut  OtfifW^  %tf 

<  FiMft  two  dkchm  ofiq^cibnk:  .  of x«d fcark. 
R«£Ufied  Ipiiitt  of  wine  extrads          ,.i4go4ai<'  frf-.gntfii. 

Caudic  fpiric  of  ikl  ammoniac      .  — *     '  9   .  i        >< 

Brtndv                   ■                  ,   full  7  10 

Dulcified  fplrit  of  fal  ammoniac  61  ,8 

Rum                — -•              ■     —  6  *  10 

Infufionwith  magnefia            ■  5^  5  J 

Water  in  decoftion            ■     ■     ■  5  J  fiill  ^ 

Lime  water                 •—            —  4 1  $     ' '  ' 

Prt>of  fpkk            —  ^  -       6     ■    '     ' 

Portwiae               —               *■*•  4  J      '' 

Water  in  th«  trxturaced  cold  infnfioa  ^i  5^ 

Vitriolic  aether                — -          ^  .        a  ;  5*   . 

Our  author  next  Inquires  into  the  nature  and  efle^ts  of  die 
Tcd  bark  in  particular;  and  recommends  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  fpecies,  as  being  the  moft  powerful  and  efBcaciout. 
•  He  then  enters  \ti\o  its  mode  of  operating^  and  the  dtfferenC 
methods  of  admipiA^Nng  it.  As  Urge  quantities  of  it  artt 
fometimes  necefTary  to  be  taken,  he  recommends  it^  in  order 
to  make  it  palatable  and  (k  eafy  on  the  ftomach>  to*  be  mixed 
with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  following;  ingrediente^  Which  he 
knows  will  not  alter  the  efFe£ks  of  the  bark  itfelf.  Milk,  ^t- 
ter-n;ulk,  or  oid  hock ;  or  as  -an  electuary,  mixed  up  wkh 
brandy,  and  wklhed  down  with  Port-wine  negus;  or  in  a 
draught,  with  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and  fome  pleafant 
^iftilled  water  of  the  (hopa  ;  or  takep  in  wafer-paper. 

But,  continues  he,  as  the  decodion  is  fuperior  in  ftrength 
tor  any  other  mode  of  uking  it,  except  when  difiblved  by  ipi* 
ritsy  which  would  prove,  from  the  quantity,  injurious  ttf 
the  ilomach,  it  ^uld  be  contrived  to  render  the  decoAion 
pleafant*  New  acids  mixed  with  it  will  fometimes  do  this ; 
fo  will  liquorice,  fugarcandy  with  gum  arabic,  or  fugarcand/ 
with  the  eum  mixed  with  milk ;  or  by  rubbing  the  extrad  in- 
to an  emuliiorL,  and  mixing  it  with  fugar  and  almonds :  it  ma^r 
tlfo  be  joined  with  fome  of  the  chalybeate  preparations ;  or 
the  extrad  may  be  made  into  pills  with  fal  martis  :  none  of 
which  additions  will  fo  zSt  on  the  bark  as  to  deftroy  its  effi- 
eacy. 

6ut  as  the  great  end  of  mixing  the  bark  with  other  things 
is,  if  poffible,  to  incrcafe  its  efficacy,  by  cxtraAing  its  virtues 
in  greater  proportion.  Dr.  Skeere  aflbrts,  from  experiments  he 
bas  made,  and  here  laid  down,  that  lime  water,  or  magndut 
will  anfwer  that  purpofe.  , 

For  two  drachms  of  quilled  bark  in  powder,  triturated  with 
two  ounces  of  lime  water  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after  re* 
maining  together  about  15  minutes  more,  and  pail'ed  through 
iltering  paper,  refembled  in  colour  the  tin<Sture  of  bark  in 
proof  ipirltSy  and  was  more  bitter  to  the  tafte  than  the  inlufioa 
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in  coU  wtttr*  But  two  dnitlmis  of  the  kmt  powdcT)  tof 
httlf  t  drachm  of  calcined  oMMefia,  nibbed  together  in  a  mor«> 
tar,  with  four  ounces  of  dimlted  water,  for  die  fpace  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  (the  water  beine  gradually  added,  fo  as  ta 
reduce  the  materials,  in  the  firft  inftuice,  to  a  pafte)  and  thea 
paflfed  through  filtering  paper,  gives  a  ftUl  roider  colour,  ia 
bitterer  and  c^ore  aftrineent^  and  exceeds^  in  {pectfic  gravity^ 
the  infufion  of  bark  in  Time  water  ^  and  is  at  the  (amib  time 
fb  ftronigly  antifceptjc,  that  it  will  not  ferment  io  a  week*  even 
In  funmier  time ;  whereas  an  infuflon  of  bark  with  fWn^  wa- 
ter will  ferment  in  two  days  \  and,  add  to  this  the  mixture  of 
SQiignefia  with  it,  will  prevent  cofttYcnefs. 

From^  tkk  be  inA^rs,  that  pra^oneN  wouU  do  wett  to 
make  their  preparations  of  bank  widi  magnefia  %  for  though  ia 
does  not  extraA  its  virtues  equally  with  reftificd  fpirits,  it  ex* 
trads  them  in  greater  proportieo  than  any  thing  elfe  wiU  do, 
that  will  oot»  in  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  prove  iogurious  Mf 
^  patients 

la  the  (fcood  part  of  thia  volume  our  author  prooeeda  to 
Slew  the  various  tUleaies  in  which  bark  has  been  found  itfeml^ 
and  the  mode  of  treating  patients  under  it.  Tbefe  dilbrd^rii 
are  fevers,  putrid  fore  msoata,  rhoMmatifina,  eryfipelas,  dy« 
jfbntery,  fqia]l*pox,  hsemorrhag^  dropfies,  epilepfjr^  and  ner« 
vous  diforders ;  gangrenes,  fcrophukms  aiFediona,  nckets,  par<^ 
ticular  forms  of  phthifis  pulmonalis,  hydrocephalus,  and  fii^ 
lues  venerea. 

The  work  clofes  with  a  ihoct  appendix,  ccJlefted  from  other 
writers,  of  the  Cinchona  Caribbaay  including  the  Jamaica  bark* 
and  that  of  St.  Lucia,  &c.  Of  this  latter  he  relates  a  curious 
circumftance  io  its  ehemical  nature,  which  be  received  fimoa 
a  Mr*  George  Wilfon,  and  is  here  given  in  his  own  worda. 

<  In  the  moath  of  February  laft,  Iput,  to  one  pound  of  the  St.  Lo^ 
cia  bark  in  ine  powder,  fix  pints  of^redified  fpirft  oi  wine,  and  di^ 
gefied  them  tc^ether  for  fix  weeks,  ^en  filtered  off  the  tiB^iaor,  end 
proceeded  to  evaporate  it  to  the  confiHence  of  an  estrad.  By  aa 
unlucky  accident,  beScu-e  the  pnxefs  was  comdcted,  die  pan  tiltedr 
over,  and  only  one  pint  of  the  tindore  was  faved  i  which  yielded  eighf^ 
fcruples  pf  extradl,  greatly  loaded  with  a  deep  gicea  oil,  very  acrid 
and  bitter  to  the  ta|ie.  \  feparated*  by  preffiire,  one  ^racbm  and  a^ 
half  of  this  oil,  and  the  extrad  fUll  continued  to  be  loaded  widi  it, 
diroueh  the  ^hole  of  its  lubftance.  The  oil  is  very  a^Hve.  It  is  fo 
very  difagreeable,jand  dwells  fo  long  on  the  ufie,  that  the  leaft  touch 
of  it  with  the  tongue  orodnces  naafea.  A  fmgle  drop  occafioned  a 
Stdious  and  intolerable  ficknefs  in  my  apprentice,  who  taftcd  it,  The 
tafte  of  the  extrad,  tktts  prepared,  is  the  fame,  and  but  Hide  inferior 
in  itseft^. 

;  *  Having  comptetod  my  procefr  with  the  fpifituons  digeSioo,  % 
yoated  HpoA  the  rriidmuUiL  fitaa  which  the  tiaftwohadbSBafitearoi^ 
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dvee  gilloAa  o£  wsUor.  Tkefe  were  boiled  together  ywry  caiefelly^ 
and  mote  water  was  added  from  time  to  dme^  until  the  quantity  iti 
was  bmled  in  amounted  to  nine  gallons.  The  whole  was  then  re«' 
doced  to  three  gallons,  whieh  being  Ibrained  cautiouily  through  fin#. 
canvas,  and  then  evaporated  to  an  extrad  of  a  proper  pilular  con- 
fiflence,  yielded  twelve  ounces  and  (even  drachms.  This  was  quite 
free  ^rom  oil,  and,  although  very  bitter,  did  not,  on  t^fling,  pioduce 
the  nanfea  as  above-mendoned.  There  remained,  after  thefe  pro. 
cedes  wid)  the  fpirit  and  water,  an  infipid  earth,  weigiiing  fix  ounces 
two  drachms* 

'  Of  the  watery  esttrad,  my  apprentice  took  a  fcruple  repeatedly, 
withont  experiencing  any  naofeating  tffcGts ;  whereas,  lefs  than  half 
tluit  quantity  of  the  bark  in  fnbfbince,  or  even  two  or  three  grains  of 
tHe  fpiritaous  extrad,  never  ^1  to  excite  naufea,  and  moli  commonly 
vomiting  alfo.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  the 
emetic  quality  to  be  reGdent  in  the  green  oil  and  refin  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  improbable,  if  the  oil  could  be  entirely  feparated,  that  the  pure 
lefin  would  lofe  almoft  af  not  altogether)  thefe  efte^. 

'  It  remains  now  to  be  tried,  whether  the  watery  extra£t,  thus  de- 
prived of  the  emetic  quality,  ftiil  retains  its  febrifuge  properties; 
^hich  i  have  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  determining/ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  treatife  Dr.  Skeete  ihews 
himfelf  fanguine  in  favour  of  the  red  Peruvian  bark ;  and  we 
are  of  opinion  his  arguments  are  not  without  foundation ;  that 
thofe  who  condemn  it  have  not  given  it  a  fair  trial ;  and  that 
vrhcn  2L  greater  quantity  is  imported,  and  its  price  reduced,  ita 
tiie  will  be  more  general. 


Aar.  XT.  The  Tajk ;  a  Poem^  in  Six  Books.  By  WilUtm  Qmoper^  of 
the  Jmiir  Tewifh^  E/q.  To  nvhich  are  added^  by  the /ami  Author^  An 
Mfiftk  H  Jofiph  Hili^  E/q,  Tyroanium^  or^  a  RtwnM  ofSiboolsi  and 
tht  Hifiory  of  John  iiilfin.  Small  8vo.  4s.  Johnfon.  1785, 
London. 

Hi^HE  bufinefs  of  a  reviewer  would  often  be  infupportable,  if 
^  works  of  genius  did  not  now  and  then  reward  his  la* 
bour.  Of  the  many  hundred  poems  which  pafs  through  our 
hands,  how  few  are  there  which  furvive  the  ufual  period  of 
publication  ?  and  how  few  are  there  which  merit  a  place  in  a 
work  which  profefl'es  to  record  the  progrefs  of  geniuj  and  of 
fcience?  **  A  little  learning"  has  been  **  a  dangerous  thing" 
to  many  a  mechanic,  who  roi^ht  have  excelled  in  the  exercife  of 
his  lawful  profeffion  %  and  a  little  imagination,  joined  to  an  ear 
juft  correct  enough  to  liiten  to  jingle,  has  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  poetafters  and'verfifiers,  whofe  vanity,  grown  into  con- 
fcious  excellence  by  habit,  daily  impels  them  to  pefter  the 
public  with  poems,  which  can  neither  be  read  or  remembered 
Eno.  R«r.  VoU  VI.  April  1786.  T  witk 
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wtth,pleAf«f»/  Aa  eminent  wcuer  has  faidl,  that'  aUdnen,  at 
one  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  are  poets.  Th«  UAfdrtunato 
moment  has  accordingly  been  laid  hold  of;  and  manjr,  who 
ihlght  have  lived  refpcftcd  as  good  citizens,  and  men  of  fenfc, 
proclaim  themfelves  dunces,  for  the  fake  of  being  ranked  in 
the  nunkber  of  poets.  Nofubject  has  been  left  untouched  by 
the  poets  of  the  ptcfent  age.  Religion,  love,  and  politics,  are^ 
in  their  turns,  the  unhappy  ohje^  of  their  choice  ^  and  a 
large  volume  has  ifrequently  owed  its  birth  to  the  admii&on  of 
3^  fchool-boy  fonnet  in  the  corner  of  a  newfpa^. 

While  we  are  thus  heavily  taxed  by  duilnefs  andj/anity,  wo 
have  a  Angular  pleafure  in  announcing  to  the  public  the  works 
of  a  poet  of  the  iirft  rank.  From  the  former  vokime  of 
Mr.  Cowper's  poems  in  1782,  there  was  every  rcafon  to  ex- 
ped  works  of  a  higher  nature ;  nor  have  the  public  been  dif- 
appointed.  Whatever  pleafure  refults  to  the  reader  of  tafle 
from  the  effufions  of  fancy,  the  livelieft  ftrokes  of  a  fine  ima- 
gination j  whatever  embelli(hmcut  philofophy  and  found  fenfc 
can  receive  from  elegant  vcrfification,  from  vigorou?  an4  well- 
adapted  metaphor}  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ta&.  The  hiftory 
of  the  poem,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  is  this  :  A  lady^ 
fond  of  blank  verfe,  demanded  a  poem  of  that  kind  from  the 
author,  and  gave  him  the  Sofa  fot  a  fubieft.  He  obeyed  5 
and,  having  much  leifure,  conneded  another  fubje£l  with  i^ ; 
•  and,  purfuing-the  train  of  thought  to  which  his  iituation  and 
turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  forth,  at  length,  inftead  of 
the  trifle  which  he  at  firft  intended,  a  ferious  aflFair— —  ^ 
volume. 

The  contents  of  the  firft  hook  are,  fliftorical  Dedu£lioA  of 
Seats,  from  the  Stool  to  the  Sofii— A  School-boy's  RambW— A 
Walk  in  the  Country— rThe  Scene  defcribed— Rural  Sounds, 
as  well  as  Sights,  delightful-^ Another  Walk — Miftake,  con- 
cerning the  Charms  of  Solitude,  corrcded— Colonnades  com- 
mended— Alcove,  and  the  View  from  it — The  Wildernefs— 
The  Grove— The  Threlher  —The  Neceffity  and  the  Benefits 
of  Exercife — The  Works  of  Nature  fuperior  to,  and,  in  fome 
Ihftances,  inimitable  by  Art— The  Wearifomenefs  of  what  b 
commohly  called  a  Life  of  Pleafure— Change  of  Scene  fome- 
tunes  expedient— A  Common  defcribed,  and  the  Charafter  of 
crazy  Kate  introduced  upon  it — Gipfies — The  Bleffings  of  ci- 
vilized Life — That  State  moft  favourable  to  Virtue — The 
South-Sea  Iflanderscompaflionated,  but  chiefly  Omai— His  pre- 
fent  State  of  Mind  fuppofed  ^Civilized.  Life  friendly  to  Virtue, 
but  not  great  cities— Great  Cities,  and  London  in  particular, 
allowed  their  due  Praife,J)ut  confined — Fcce  Champetre. — The 
Book  concludes  with  a  Refle<aion  on  the  fatal  EfFe^s  of  Diffi- 
pation  and  Effeminacy  upon  our  public  Mcafures. 
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cidents  The  wh.l.  conf4  of  rXS'^Suf  t 
nous,  humorous,  fatirical,  and  moral  5  each  fubieft  m rl^  '  • 
the  next  with  feeming  eafe.  Few  opics  of  mfhlL  '"^'"S 
have  efcaped  his  notfcl  His  poetrr«.nfeaue„^  .  "'"''"J^ 
various  fhap«,  b.ing  defcriptiv'e,  p^JhetiHaS  ^^d'  h" 
daaic.  according  to  the  prefent  fubjea  With  rL!2  a  1'" 
merit  of  the  whtl^,  it  is  that  of  u£m  Sle^'*^'"  'u" 
perufahof  which.the  repder  is  led  on  imSrcSr^*  ^'"  **•« 
Jbjea  begets  ,«  impatience  for  thlT'l'Sf\ltr7 
Hence,  m  giving  aifew  Ipecimens,  we  {h^.Uconfiltl^.rT'^' 

Of  dcfcnptive  poetry  Irt  the  following  fufflce. 
•  Defcending  now  (But  caatious,  left  too  fafl) ' 
A  iuddcn  ftcep,  upon  a  ruftic  bridge 
Wepafs  a  gBlph,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  ftoopinc;  as  if  to  drink. 
Here,  ancle-deep  in  mok  and  flowery  thyme 
We  mount  again    and  feel,  at  eyery  W      ' 

Our  foot  haff  funk  in  hillocks  green  andfofL 
Kais'd  by  the  moFe,  tte  miner  of  the  foil   ^• 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
^sfigures  earth,  and,  plotting  in  the  dark, 
roUs  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile 
Th^  may  record  the  mifchief&'he  has  done 
Thcfommit  gain'd,  b^ol^the  proud  aJcov. 
,  .      That  crowns  it  f  yet,  not  all  its  pride  fecure* 
■'  '^'^^grandretreatfrtmi  Injuries  impre6\l' 

«y  rural  carvers,  who  with  knive^  Swace 

1  iie  panqcls,  leaving  an  obfcur<5  ru4e  www 

Iftdiaraders  uncouth,  and  fpelt  amift, 

^o  itrong  the  zeal  t'immortalize-himfclf 

^eats  m  the  breail  of  man,  that  cv'a  a  fow; 

l-ew  tranfient  years,  won  from  t^'  ab/f«  abhoir'd 
^     ^t  blank  oblivion,  feems  a  gloiious  priac : 

^^«^«"^toaciown.     Now  roves  the  eycff 

And,  polled  on  this  foecuUiiv^  height, 

^xults  in  its  command.     The  fhcepfold  her# 

rours  out  Its  il^c^  tenants  oVr  the  glebe. 

At  firU,  progrtflive  as  a  dream,  they  ieek 

i  lie  middle  held  :  bat,  foatter^d  by  degrees* 

*ach  to  hjs  choice,  foon  whiten  aU  the  land. 

i  ^erc,  from  the  *un-  burnt  hay riield,  hodKward  creepa 

1  he  loaded  warn  i  while,  iightcn'd  of  its  chargt,  • 

i  he  warn  that  meet*  it  pafics  Iwifily  by. 

The  boorilh  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team' 
Vocif 'rotts,  and  impatient  of  dclsy^ 
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:  Norkft  attmdive  is  the  woodland  fceDe»  • 
Divcritfi«l  wkk  troet  of  cveiy  growth^ 
Alike,  yet  various*    Here  the  grey  (mooth  trunks 
Of  aih  or  liiiie»  or  beech,  diftindly  ihioe. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  diftant  (hades ; 
There,  loft  behind  a  fifing  groand,  the  wood 
Seems  funk,  and  (horten*d  to  its  topmofl  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  fome^ 
And ofawanniih grey;  the  willow  fuch. 
And  poplar,  that  with  filver  lines  his  leaf. 
And  tiQi'hr  ftretchtne  his  umbrageous  arte. 
Of  deeper  green  the  am  ;  and  deeper  ftill. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-furvtving  oak. 
Some  glofly -leaved,  and  (hining  in  the  fun. 
The  maple,  and  the  beech,  of  oily  nuts 
Proliiic,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffufing  odours ;  nor  unnoted  pais 
The  fycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  changM  the  woods,  In  fcarlet  honours  bright. 
0*er  thefe^  but  far  beyond,  (a  (pacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interfperfed  between) 
The  Ouie,  dividmg  the  well'Water*d  laAd^ 
Now  ditters  in  the  fun,  and  now  retires. 
As  baSiful,  yet  impatient  to  be  feen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  fharp  and  ihort,  ^ 

And  fuch  the  re-afcent;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  i}npov*ri(hM  urn 
AUIiimmerlong,  which  winter  fills  again/ 

The  remainder  of  this  pidure  is  very  beautiful  {  nor  wil 
•ur  readers  complain  ^  the  length  of  the  following  quotation. 

*  Whom  oall  we  gay  ?  Thathonour  has  been  long 
The  boaft  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay— ^  lark  agBy^ 
That  dries  his  teiuiers,  laturate  with  dew. 
Beneath  the  roiy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-fpring  ovtrihoot  his  humble  nci. 
Theptatanttoo,  awitnefsofhisfong, 
Himfelf  a  ibngtibtr,  it  ts  9^  as  ke. 
B  ut  fave  me  from  die  gaiety  of  ibote 
Whofe  head-adis  naji  them  to  a  nooB'day  bed  # 
And  lave  me  too  from  their^s,  whole  haggard  e^ 
Flafh  defpecatiott,  and  betray  their  pangs 
Tor  property  ftripp'd  otF  by  venal  chance ; 
'     From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  widi  pain^ 
The  mouth  widi  blafpheay,  die  heart  with  woe.^ 

Throughout  the  poem  our  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
fiome  little  epifodeti^  which  agreeably  relieve  the  train  of  le- 
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fleaion.  That  of  hit  <<  mm  hare''  yields  to  feW  diings  tf 
the  kind  in  o^  Uuwuage.  The  Tympadiy  of  the  female  breaft 
will  do  ample  jtiiace  to  the  following  pt^rc  of  forlorn 
aufery* 

<  There  ofteii  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Stw  better  dad»  in  doak  of  fatin,  trimmM 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  iplendid  ribband  bounds 
A  ierring  maid  was  ihe»  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  Tea  and  died. 
Her  fancy  follow^  him,  thro*  foaming  waves. 
To  dlftant  (hores ;  and  ihe  would  fit  and  weep 
At  what  a  fiiik>r  fnffert }  fancy,  too, 
Delafive  moft  where  warmeft  wiihei  are. 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. 
And  dream  of  ;ranfports  ihe  was  not  to  know* 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death. 
And  never  fiaulM  again.    And  now  ihe  roams 
The  dreary  wafte ;  there  fpends  the  livelong  day  1. 
And  there,  nnlefs  when  charity  forbids. 
The  livelong  night.    A  tatterM  apron  hides. 
Worn  as  a  doak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  ftiU ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bofom  hea?*d  with  never-ceafing  fighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  ihe  meets. 
And  Imrds  them  in  her  ileevc ;  but  need/ul  food^ 
Though  preisM  with  hunger  oft^  or  cpmelier  clothes. 
Though  pincb*d  with  cold,  aiks  never — Kate  is  crazed.* 

We  have  already  obfervcd.  that  the  ftile  of  this  poem  is  not 
equal.  He  is  fometimes  nor  only  familiar,  but  quaint,  in  imi« 
tation«  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  ancient  £ngii(n  poets.  This 
prevents  the  reader  from  being  tired.  Even  beauty,  an  eminent 
critic  has  obferved,  muft  have  its  occafional  foil,  to  preferve  its 
charms.  After  allowing  to  London,  as  a  populous  city,  the 
merit  it  is  entitled  to,  Mr.  Cowpcr  proceeds  to  cenfure  certain 
abufes. 

*  She  (London)  has  her  praife.  Now  mark  a  fpot  or  two^ 
That  fo  much  beauty  woold  do  well  to  purge ; 
And  ihow  this  queen  of  cities,  that  fo  fair 
May  yet  ble  foul  $  io  witty,  yet  not  wife. 
It  is  not  ieemly,  nor  of  ^ood  report. 
That  ihe  is  ilack  in  difciplioe.    More  prompt 
T*avengethan  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law ; 
That  ihe  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  liie 
And  liberty,,  and  oft  times  honour  too^ 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold. 
1  hat  thieves  at  home  muft  hang ;  but  he  that  puts# 
Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purfe. 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  efcapes, 
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*N<irls  If  wdt,  nor  can  it  ci>ni^  t6  gO(i(C- 
Thaty  tfaxdngh  prc^ane  and  linfi(l4,contciiipl^'' 
Of  holy  writ,  ihe  has  prdoAi'd.t'annol 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  (he  may. 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  Gq4  ^ 
Advancing  falhion  to  the  poft  pf  truth^ 
And  centering  all  authority  in  inodes 
And  cuftoms  of  her  own,  till  fabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  uniefpeLl^4  f^^rmSfc 
And  knees  and  hafTocks  are  woll  high  divorced/ 

In  many  parts  of  the  Tafk  there  is  a  ftrkin  of  pioiis  mehn- 
choly,  which  apparently  refults  from  an  experience  <if  life,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men.  The  tenor  of  his  rcafon- 
ing  is  in  favour  of  retfrement  and  folitudc;  he  hcS  a  tafte  for 
the  pleafures  of  rural  fimplicity,  and  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  love  for  the  works  of  nature,  after  a  convlAion  that  thofc  of 
vnan  arc  too  imperfeil  and  erroneous  to  confer  hapi  inefs.  Of 
the  circumftances  in  the  author's  life,  which  prphably  have 
induced  his  prefent  "hatits  of  thinking,  he  has  not  left  us  en- 
tirely ignorant.  In  the  third  book  y^e  find  hiiAs^uding  to 
his  own  hiftory. 

«  I  was  a  (bicl^^n  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  fince  ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixfc  y 
My  panting  fide  was  charged  when  1  withdrew 

.  To  feck  a  tranquil  death  in  diftant  (hades. 
Tlier^wal  I  found  by  one  who  had  hhnfclf     -  ■  - 
$^n  hurt  bo^  ch*  archers.     Inhisfidi^h^borfi^    t. 
And  i^  his  hands  and  feet,  h/o  cruel  icars.  .  ^     ,(        > 

V^ith  ]j^ntle  'force  foliciting;  the  darts,  '  ,,>    ,       .  ■  « 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heard,  and  bade  me  Jiyc. 
Since  then,  with  few  affociatqs",  iii remote 
And  (ilent  woods  I  >vander,.  far  from  thofc 
My  former  partners  of  the  ppppled  {cene, 
With  few  aiibctates,  and  not  wilhing  more/   '  ' 

In  the  following  lines  there  is  an  upufual  animation  and"  (pi- 
rit,  joined  to  thc^iuftcft  fatire.     In  general,  where  our  author 
chaltifes  the  fa&tonable  follie^s,  he  is  fevere  and  iiidignant* 
*  In  man  or  woman,  but  lar  mod  in  man. 

And  moft  df  all  in  man  that  minifters 

And  ferves  the'^Jtar,  in  my  foul  I  loath 

All  iittiXziloii :  '"Tis  my  perfe^  fcorn ; 

Objedt  of  my  implacable  difguft. 

"What  I  will  1  man  play  trick- ;  will  he  indulge 

A  filly,  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  fbrm 

And  juft  prdJSortion,  fafhionable  mien. 

And  pretty  £ace,  in  prefence  of  his  God  ? 

Or  will  he  feek  to  dazzle  me  with"trope». 

As  with  the^armond  oa  bis  lily  hand  -, 
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And  play  fab  brilliaht  parts  before  my  \fj/e% 
When  I  am  htftigryfor  the  bread  of  Kfe? 
He  mbtks  his  Mdcer,  proftitntes  and  (hames 
His  t\6h\t  office ;  and^  mftead  of  truth, 
Kfplayiog  his  own  beatity,  ftarves  his  flock.  «-i«> ' 
Some,  decent  in  demeanor  while  they  preach. 
That  ta(k  performed,  relapfc  into  themfelves. 
And,  having  fpoken  wifely,  at  the  cloife 
<jrow  wanton,  and  ^ve  proof  to  ev*ry  eye-* 
Whoe'er  was  edHPd,  themfelves  were  not. 
Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror.     Firft  we  ftroke 
An  eyebrow ;  next,  compoTe  a  ftraggling  lock  ; 
Then,  with  an  air  moft  graccfoUy  pcrfonn'd,    - 
Fall  back  into  our  feat,  extend  an  arm; 
jind  lay  it  at  its  eafc  with  gentle  care, 
With  handkerchief  in  hand,  depending  low : 
The  better  hand,  iriort  bofy,  gives  the  nofc 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  th'  indebted  eye 
•  With  op'ra  glafs,  to  watch  the  moving  ktvtt. 
And  tecojgnize  the  flow:reriTing  fiuf. 
^ow,  this  is  faliome ;  and  offends  me  more 
Than,  in  a  chnrcIirhaSh,  Oovenly  negleft 
And  miHc  coarfendS  wocrtd.     An  heav'nly  riiind 
May  be  indifPr^  to-her  himfe  of  clay. 
And  flight  the  hoyel»  as  beneath  her  care ; 
But  how  a  body  fo  fantaftic,  trim. 
And  quaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 
Can  lodge  an  heav'nly  mind — demands  a  doubt.* 

Bat  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf  ^or  many 
bdaufiies  which  it  were  impoilible  to  detail  here.  The  ^'  ar- 
**  rifal  of  the  Newfpapers"— **'  The  poor  Family-piece'*— 
The  ^'  'Farmer's  Daughter"—*'  Amufements  of  Monarchs*^ 
— "  Spiritual  Liberty  not  peitftable"— "  Origin  of  Cruelty 
**  to  Animate"— and  many  other  paffages,  will  afford  reader^ 
•f  feeling  and.taile  the  grcateft  pleafure  and  fatisfadliqn.  An^d^ 
while  the  imagination  and  fancy  are  delighted  with  the  man- 
J«r,'  chiB  heart  cannot  remain  untouched .  by  matter.,  which  is 
dvawn  from  the  fources*  of  .eternal  wifdom.  ^^e  jjiall  conclude 
tmt  account  of  the  Tajk  with  the  following  lines^  ia  which  ih^ 
energy  of  di£lron,  and  warmth. of  philanthropy,  cannot  be  fuffi- 
eiehtly  commended. 

'  'Twtfre  well,  fays  one  fifg^  erudite*  profbond. 
Terribly  arched  and  aqt:^nue  his  no^. 
And  «v:erbuih  with  mot  impending  brows  ; .  , 
'Twere  well,  could  yoo  permit  the  world  to  Uvc 
As  the  world  pleafes.     What's  the  world  to' yoii  ? 
Mach.     I  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk. 
As  fweet  a&  charity,  from  human  breaib. 
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I  think*  articulate,  I  laagh  and  wc^  ,^ 

And  exercife  all  fundiont  of  a  man. 

How  then  (hould  I,  and  ao^  man  that  livoit 

Be  ftrangcrs  to  each  other  ?    Pierce  my  rdn. 

Take  of  the  crimi'on  ftream,  meandering  there. 

And  catechife  it  well.    Apply  yonr  ^afs  i 

Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 

Congenial  with  thine  own ;  and,  if  it  be* 

What  edge  of  fubtlety  canft  thou  fappofe 

K.een  enough,  wife  and  ikilful  at  thoa  art^ 

To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 

One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  Idnd. 

^  True ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confeis. 

In  arts  like  yours.    I  cannot  call  the  fwiit 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  cloadt. 
And  bid  them  hide  themfelves  in  th*  earth  beneath  t 
I  cannot  analii'e  the  air,  nor  catch 

[  The  parallax  of  yonder  Idm'noos  point. 

That  feems  half  quenched  in  the  immcofe  abyfii 
Such  powers  I  boaft  not— neither  can  I  reft 
^  filent  witneis  of  the  headlong  nige» 
Or  heedleis  folly,  by  which  thoafandt  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  fools  to  mine.* 

The  poem  intitled  Tyrociniuni,  or,  a  Review  of  Schools, 
difplays  the  talents  of  a  vigorous  mind  and  lively  imagination* 
Mr/  Cowper  is  particularly  happy  in  his  fatire  on  the  abufes 
pradifed  in  public  fchools  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  fubjed  on  which 
the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  wifdl  and  the  beft  of  men  are  di« 
vided,  we  cannot,  in  every  refpe^l,  give  our  author  credit  for 
the  averiion  he  betrays  againft  public  fchools  in  gMeraL  In 
as  far,  however,  as  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  grofs  abufes  of 
them,  his  poem  will  be  read  with  approbation.— John  Gilpin's 
marvellous  Hiftory  concludes  the  volume.  The  accidental  ce- 
lebrity, which  this  piece  of  levity  acquired,  probably  induced 
the  author  to  acknowledge  it,  and  print  it  with  his  other 
works. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Cowper's  poems  at 
abounding  in  many  of  the  moft  valuable  requiCtes  of  trii« 
|)oetry^  m  the  beauties  of  harmony;  in  imagery^  in  juft 
and  fine  fentiments ;  and  as  breathing  a  fpirit  of  piety  and 
philanthropy,  which  engages  the  heart  and  captivates  the 
•ffedions.  Here  and  there  a  vapid  line  appears,  or  a  turgid 
epithet ;  but  the  inftances  are  fo  few,  that  the  general  merit  of 
the  poems  will  conceal  tbcm  from  eirery  eye  but  the  prying  one 
«f  a  Odious  critic 
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Art.    Xn.    Thi  Uttm  rf  CbitrloHi^  ditring   bir   Comuxion  mriih 
W€tUr.    1  vols.  i2mo.  51.  fewed.    Caden>  London,  1786* 

TH  E  charader  of  thefe  volumes  is  to  contaipi  in  an  ealy, 
poliihed)  and  agreeable  ftile,  no  coniiderable  novelty  of  fen- 
timent,  and  no  ftriking  exhibition  of  talents*  They  are,  how- 
ever,  confiderably  fuperior  to  the  common  run  of  performaiices 
of  this  fort.  In  the  peruial  they  wi)!  gratify  the  paffion  for  amuie- 
ment ;  and,  if  ftudied  and  copied  by  the  fairer  dais  of  readers, 
will  lead  theni  to  a  corred  and  inartificial  mode  of  compofittoa* 
They  have  the  rare  merit,  without  advancing  any  claim  to  our 
admiration,  to  poflefs  in  the  ftri^left  fenfe,  what  is  called  a 
ftile.  To  evince  this,  we  will  ptefent  our  readers  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  author's  m^inner  of  treating  unimpaffioned  and  fpe« 
cuUtive  fubje£b  %  and  then  will  feled  one  or  two  of  thefe  fhort 
letters,  that  relate  to  the  ftory  of  the  volume,  it  is  thus  that 
Charlotte  reafons  upon  the  fubjeA  of  Platonic  love. 

<  No  !  I  by  no  means  think  it  "  indelicate'*  in  yea  to  contend 
againft  the  exif^nce  of  Platonic  friendibip  :  it  is  mere  matter  of  opi- 
nion. But  againfl  your  opinion  1  bring  a  fa^  j  I  produce  my 
vouchers-- Werter  and  Therefa^  There  is  Platonic  friendihip  in  the 
iln^ft  fenfe.  fiut  you  will,  perhaps,  aik  me,  will  it  continue  fuch? 
Will  not  Albert*8  prefcnce— Ah,  my  dear  friend  !  do  not  flatter  me 
with  ideal  peace  Can  Werter's  prefence  make  nu  forget  Albert  f 
.^will  not  my  efteem  remain  for  Werter,  when  Albert  comes  \  In 
Albert's  prefenc6  will  Wertcr's  flame  expire  ?  — 

<  If  the  fncndfliip  which  I  envy  would  terminate  in  love,  I  (hould 
indeed  be  happy.     But  I  fear  my  Carolina  propheiies  in  vain. 

*  Refpedmg  Platonics,  I  admire  your  candour,  chough  I  do  not 
(jibfcribe  to  your  creed.  Poffibly  I  may  be  miftaken  ;  1  may  hava 
too  high  an  opinion  of  human  nature.  We  all  believe,  that  angelic 
intercouie  is  intelledual ;  and  we  all  know  and  feeU  that  ocr  mod 
fupreme  felicicy  originates  in  mndi  that  our  afFections  are  Itronger 
in  proportion  as  they  are  refined,  and  are  refined  in  proportion  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  And  why  may  not 
midds  befo  cultivated,  and  lo  rapt,  as  it  were,  in  the  exercife  and 
contemplation  of  their  own  powers,  as  to  hold  an  independent  inter- 
courfe  ?  I  do  not  fay  this  is  common .  1  contend  only  for  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  its  exiflence.  Holy  men  hold  converie  with  Heaven  :  they 
have  a  fpiritual  intercourfe  with  the**  Father  of  lights  ,"  yet  holy 
jnen  are  mortal.— 

*But  this  you  will  call  a  fummer  evening's  reverie. — Be  it  fo  :  I  love 
tp  indulge  myfelf  in  fuch  reveries  as  imprefs  on  my  mind  a  favoura* 
ble  idea  of  human  nature,  which  makes  me  refped  mankind  and 
iByielf ;  and  fo  long  as  thefe  impreflions  remain,  I  cannot  eafily  be 
led  to  do  any  thing  unbecoming  the  duty  and  the  dignity  of  a  ratio, 
nalbeii^. 

jMy 
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*  My  laft  letter  from  Albeit  informs  ne»  that  he  has  fetded  his  fi- 
flMT^s  affairs ;  has  great  hope  of  fucceeding  in  his  application  to  tiib 
sniniiler  \  and  that  he  (hall  foon  be  able  to  fix  the  dajr  for  his  retam 
CO  Walheim.^^My  dear  Carolina,  adieu !  * 

Her  panegyric  of  epiftolary  cortefpondence  t9  alfo  expreflbd 
with  perTpicuity  and  neatnefs. 

<  I  am  afraid  my  dear  Carolina  mud  have  difcovered,  in  fome  of 
my  late  letters,  an  appearance  of  vanity.  But  yoa  will  recoiled, 
that  they  are  chiefly  narrative.  In  relating  what  has  pafTed  between 
Werter  and  myfclf,  I  could  not  avoid  giving  you  his  own  words  5 
and  little  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  language  o{  p^lfion,  whether  of 
love  or  anger.  You  fee,  my  dear,  how  nearly  abufe  and  cbmpli- 
jnent  are  allied  :  fo  nearly,  that  fometimes  one  is  tnilbken  fbr  the 
other. 

*  I  (hould  find  myfelf  extremely  at  a  lofs  to  give,  verbally,  an  ac« 
count  of  the  circumflanccs  which  I  communicate  to  you  by  letter.-— 
But  in  a  confidential  correfpondence,  and  efpecially  with  my  Caro« 
Cna,  I  can  lay  open  my  heart,  and  reveal  all  its  ^caknefTes. 

*  I  have  always  regarded  letters  as  a  fort  of  proxies,  fometimei 
iaftro^M  to  deliver  fuch  fentiments  as  one  could  not  freely  commu- 
nicate otherwife. 

*  Some  very  pave,  and  fome  very  light  people,  look  on  k  corre- 
spondence of  this  kind  as  very  filly.  The  contents  of  the  corre* 
ipoftdence  may  frequently  be  filly  enough  ;  but  the  prafticc  is  not  the 
worfe  for  that;  like  every  thing  elfe,  it  may  fometimes  be  abufed. 
To  put  our  thoughts  in  writing,  and  habituate  ourfelves  to  rive  theitf 
laiguage,  will  foon  enable  us  to  do  it  with  facility ;  and,  furely, 
that  is  an  accomplifhment  well  worth  cultivation. 

*  But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  refulting  from  a  confidential  cor« 
fefpondence.  If  we  made  it  a  rule  to  give  an  account  of  our  adions^ 
it  might  be  one  way  of  preventing  fome  from  doing  things  which  thejr 
would  be  aihamed  to  acknowledge.  Hence,  the  vaft  importance  in 
our  choice  of  friends  :  virtue,  as  well  as  vice,  is  flrengthencd  by  con- 
nexion I  examf^e  comes  diredtly  home,  and  has  its  full  influence  on 
the  mind.  Thofc,  therefore,  who  contend  againfl  the  confidcntia! 
correfpondence  of  virtuous  friends,  would  prevent  their  progrefs  in  a 
neceffary  accomplifhment,  and  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  guards  of 
virtue. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Carolina,  I  regard  your  fHendfhip  as  one 
of  the  chief  bleiBngs  of  my  life  ;  and  the  communicatioil  of  your 
fentiments  as  one  of  my  mott  exalted  pleafures.  The  hemifphere 
of  my  friendfhip  is  very  fmall ;  I  look  on  you  as  no  lefs  than  the  fun 
in  it:  and  all  your  letters  as  raj's,  conveying  light  and  comfort  ta 
your  Charlotte.-^Adieu.* 

The  narrative  of  this  publication  cannot  be  better  explained 
than  by  the  language  of  Charlotte,  when  fbe  is  fuppoie^  ^rft  t% 
have  diTc^vered  the  pafliop  of  Werter^ 

*  Ah,  my  dear  Carolina  f— I  fee  my  error,  and  I  acknowM^  tfals^ 
jofticd  of  your  remark  .^ An  attachment  fo  fudden  and  fo  ftrong  \-^ 
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f  fee  my  error,  Carolina,  but  could  I  fee  it  then  :  and  could  I  avoid 
it  f — Whillt  I  converfed  with  Werter,  the  idea  of  paffi(>n  never  en- 
tered my  mind.  Yott  well  know  the  difpofition  of  your  Charlotte— 
and  you  will  refled,  how  often  we  are  made  happy  or  miferable  hf 
the  accidental  concurrence  of  even  trivial  circumttances  :  of  circum- 
ftances  that,  like  fmall  rivulets,  derive  all  their  power  from  cafaal 
conjan^tidn.     But  how  could  I  forefee  this  ^ 

•«  When  you  firft  difcovered  the  flame  in  his  bofom" — It  was  theii 
too  late  to  apply  your  remedy  :  it  was  tben  too  late  to  "  throw  on  the 
water  of  cold  releivc.*'  Werter  knew  the  candour  of  Charlotte  : 
fcc  knew  flie  was  incapable  of  afFefting  what  flie  did  not  feel— 'and 
to  treat  with  indifference  that  afFedion  which  fiie  could  not  return.** 
And  how  could  I  fpeak  to  him  on  the  fubjed  of  a  paflion  which  he 
had  never  declared  f 

*  When  I  difcovered  the  flame  in  his  bofom,  and  faw  it  fparkic  in 
kis  eyes  i  when  his  vilits  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  hit 
converfations  were  interrupted  by  involuntary  fighs  ;  when  I  faw  him 
come  like'a  bounding  roe  over  the  fi^^lds,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth; 
tad  when  I  faw  him  return,  melancholy  and  dejeifled,  meafuringhie 
pace  with  funeral  ftcps  ;  then,  my  Carolina  then  I  began  to  trem<r 
ble  :  I  (lood  aghatl  at  the  innocent  mifchief  I  had  done  ;  like  poor 
villagers  that  from  a  hill  behold  their  cottages  in  flames,  and  can 
only  lament  their  fall  •,  fo  I  regarded  the  paflion  of  Werter  : — I  faw, 
but  could  not  relieve.  I  put  confidence  in  his  reafon  ;  I  oppofed  th6 
ftrcngth  of  his  philofophy  to  that  of  his  pafiion,  and  derived  confo. 
la^ion  from  the  great  Englifh  poet : — **  Violent  love,**  he  fays,  "  foon 
eraporates  ;   furious  flames  quickly  expire." 

«  Yes,  1  fee  my  error  :  I  fliould  not  have  admitted  an  Intimacy 
with  one  fo  fufceptible  of  the  finer  feelings ; —yet  thefe,  alas,  were 
the  iijken  threads  that  formed  the  cord  of  friendihip ;  the  unfortunate 
friwidlhip  of  Werter  and  Charlotte  ! — Yet,  why  unfortunate  ?— let 
ine  not  •«  caft  the  fafhion  of  uncertain  evils  f'  Werter  may  conquer 
bis  paflion  ;  Charlotte  may  lofe  the  lover,  and  regain  the  friend  ; 
;lnd  all  may  yet  be  well.— May  Heaven  fo  fpeed  the  hours  I— • 
Adieu  r 

To  this  we  will  add  the  lad  interview  between  the  letter** 
writer  and  her  unfortunate  inamorato,  which  is  fuppofed  b)r 
the  author  to  have  been  immediately  prece<Jed  by  the  funeral 
proceflion  of  the  diiiracled  Inver  of  ChatlrHte ;  the  admirable  de- 
fcription  r(  whom  tnuii  be  fo  well  remembered  by  every  0119 
sicquainted  with  the  performance  cf  Goethe. 

*  Chance — no,  it  is  not  chance  ;  for  what, -Father  of  lights?— 
what  has  chance  to  do  in  a  world  governed  by  thy  providence  ?  No : 
it  is  thy  will  that  Charlotte  ftiould  luffer-,  that  one  woe  fliould  fpc- 
cecd  another,  as  clouds  follow  clouds,  and  gather  into  ftorms-but 
let  thy  goodneis  difperfe  them — mercifully  difpcrfe  them,  before  they 
overwhelm  me  I 

*  A  few  hours  after  I  had  feen  the  melancholy  fpeftade  of 
Henry^s  funeral,  my  mind  had  become  in  fome  fome  degree  calm  ^ 
apd  in  the  evening  I  fat  muling  on  |he  viciflitudes  (o  which  Isv^n  a 
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life  of  retirement  is  expofed.  I  thought  on  Werter:  I  lecalledto 
my  mind  paft  fcenes  ;  and  lamented  the  fate  of  an  attachment  from 
which  I  promifed  myfclf  the  plcafiires  of  an  inno^^  fricndftap — I 
ielt,  deeply  felc»  for  the  anxiety  of  Albert,  who»  in  his  abfence,  roighr 
think  too  much  of  Werter,  when— to  my  inexprtiBUe  afloaiihffient 
m^l  heard  the  voice  of  Werter  on  the  ftairs  t — It  was  too  late  to  be 
denied.  1  was  dillrefledy  and  reproved  him«  For  ibme  minotes  I 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  at  Uft  I  fent  to  dciire  Sophia  Andran  tocome 
and  fit  with  me^  (he  had  company.  I  fent  to  others,  but  before  the 
fervant  returned  it  rained  violently.  I  then  thought  of  calling  in 
sny  maid  ;  but,  confcious  of  my  own  innocence^  and  afliamed  to  take 
fo  nnufual  a  ftep,  1  fat  down  to  my  hypiichord,  and»  after  pUyine 
a  few  minutes  to  prevent  Werter  entering  into  converfation,  I  dcfirea 
liim  to  read  fomething,  and  gave  him  hi^  own  tranflation  of  Offian* 
I  faw  his  heart  was  Uill ;  and  the  pafl^;^e  he  read  afiefted  me  to 
tears.  It  conveyed  an  idea  of  our  mutual  (uffcrings.  Werter  (eizedt 
my  hand,  and  kiiTed  it  with  an  agitation  that  made  me  tremble.— « 
1  defired  him  to  proceed  with  the  poem :  '  To-morrow,**  be  read». 
«<  (hall  the  traveller  come;  he  that  faw  me  in  my  beauty  ihall 
come ;  his  eyes  will  fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me.*'— 
The  heart  of  Werter  funk  at  thefe  words  :  a  torrent  of  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  ;  he  threw  himfelf  at  my  feet,  and,  whilft  hit  whole  frame 
ihock,  he  put  my  hands  agafnft  his  forehead.— Horror,  inftantljr 
converted  into  pity,  ieized  me ;  my  heart  told  me  his  fiital  refolution  I 
a  thoufand  feniations  arofe  in  my  bofom-*fear — pity^was  predomi* 
Bant  ;-'trembling,  I  funk  in  his  arms  i^iot  the  firft  time,  chefe  lips 
net  the  h'ps  of  Werter.  The  ardour  of  hit  embrace  recalled  my 
bewildered  fenfes:  <'  Werter  !**  I  faid;  with  a  tremulous  accent,— 
but  he  prcffed  me  to  his  bofom ;  — raifing  mylielf,  and  taming  my 
face  from  him,  the  piAure  of  my  dear  mother  met  my  eyes.  The 
full  idea  of  virtue  ru(hed  into  my  mird :  I  was  inftantly  colledcd, 
and  with  a  determined  tone,  I  repeated  **  Werter  !**•— He  fell  on  his 
knee  before, me  -  O  Carolina  f— What  emotions  at  that  moment  filled 
my  torn  bofom  !— at  that  moment,  at  once  pitying  and  reiienting,  I 
pronounced  the  words  of  eternal  feparation  !— <*  This  is  the  laft  time  I 
—Werter,  you  will  never  fee  jne  more  !" — My  heart  bled,  Caro- 
lina, as  I  fpoke  the  words -1  fpoke  them,  and  with  a  lafl  look  flew 
into  my  room. 

*  O,  my  Carolina!  what  a  night  of  terror  and  difticfs  ?-How 
did  my  heart  beat  when  I  heard  the  door  fhut  after  Werter  I— the 
rain  poured  i  and  the  dreadful  idea  he  had  raifed  iu  my  mind— my 
imagination  prefeated  fuch  fearful  images  !— It  was  in  vain  to  feek 
repofe :  a  thoufanA  recolle^ioos  kept  me  awake.  A  new  ienfatioa 
pervaded  my  bofom— yes,  my  Carolina,  I  felt  a  friendlhip  too  tender 
for  Werter;  and,  for  the  firll  time,  I  dreaded  the  looks  of  Albert  !— 

<  Long  and  difmal  was  the  night  {  my  hurried  fancy  was  filled  with 
fad  ideas  : — the  new-made  grave  of  Henry ; — the  floods  of  water 
that  Werter,  in  defpair,  mult  pafs  in  his  gloomy  road  to  Walheim  ! 
At  one  momeoi  jlhe  fervour  of  his  kiifes  thrilled  through  my  heart, 
whilft  blulhcs  burned  my  cheeks : — the  next,  my  veins  ran  cold* 
when  1  thought  I  heard  his  fighs  in  the  howling  windi  that  almofl 
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fliook  the  lodge.— >»To  add  to  my  grief,  the  morning  light  promifed 
mo  comfort.  At  lenzth  deep  came  to  my  relief;  (hort  fleep,  diT- 
turbed  by  gloomy  viuoiu ;  bat  in  the  momine  my  fpirics,  weaiMd 
out,  funk  iML  repofe;  and  I  was  but  jail  arilen,  when  Albert  re- 
turned** 

The  gentleman  who,  in  this  publicatian^  has  amufed  us  ia 
the  perfon  of  Charlotte  with  agreeable  profe,  has  added  to  his 
prefent  two  or  three  copies  of  verfes  inter fperfed  in  the  letters^ 
The  following,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  the  maniac, 
who  is  a  clerk  of  Charlotte's  father,  prior  to  his  diftra&ion,  gave 
us  fome  pleafiire,  and  will  we  believe  be  generally  acceptable* 
Returned  with  a  copy  of  one  of  Collins^  Oriental  cdogjifiest 
tranflated  by  Cbarbcte* 

<  Goy  fimple  verfe,  with  Charlotte^s  matchlefs  ftrain^ 

**-The  humble  daily  with  the  eglantine— 
Re««al  what  artleft  Henry  ftrives  to  hides 

Ecfvval  the  woe  that  drowns  this  heart  of  mine. 
Tell  her,  *<is  not  alone  the  favonrM  roie 

That  drinks  the  nedlar  of  the  morning  dew : 
The  lowly  field-flower  fmks  with  liquid  pearl, 

Aftd  in  the  biefine  finds  afflidUon  too. 
Tell  her,  the  lowlieft  of  th*  admiring  throng* 

Whofe  verfe  her  flattering  kindnels  taught  to  flow. 
By  fortune  banifhed  from  the  foothing  fnule. 

In  fecret  ibrrow  mufes  o'er  his  woe. 
€•»  when  the  chorifters  of  vocal  woods 

Have  fuBg  their  amorous  fongs  the  live-long  day. 
Sad  Philomela  to  the  night  complains* 

And  lonely  warbles  on  the  cheerleis  fpray. 
Sweet  forrow-breathing  bird !  O  might  xay  flraia 

In  aaght  but  melancholy  equal  thine, 
Then  ihould  that  pity  which  thy  (one  iafpines^ 

That  pity  then  fliould  foothe  this  brean  of  mine. 
Biit  me  no  mufes  taught  with  (kilful  flrains 

To  mock  the  harmony  of  heavenly  fpheres  ; 
The  moie  of  melancholy  blots  my  verfe. 

And  brings  no  other  aid  than  fighs  and  tears. 
On  earth  no  garland  grows  for  this  (ad  brow  i— • 

For  me,  alas  4  the  fates  unkindly  woiFe 
The  (khle  q^prefs  of  con  fuming  grief 

With  thy  fweet  rofebnds,  hope-deluding  loye  I 
A  heaven»  O  Charlotte !  is  thy  maichleft  lorm« 

Where  dwell  thofe  powers  that  are  more  divine : 
There  the  illumined  Har  of  icience  glows  ;— 

The  graces  in  a  conilellation  ftiine ! 
I  hear  harmonious  founds — *tis  Charlotte^s  voice  f«— 

I  hear  her  flrike  the  forrow-foothlng  lyre  ; 
Ah  !  how  perfuafive  is  that  melting  air. 

That  makes  my  boibm  thrill  with  new  dsfisc  t 
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But,  O  prefumptuoas  youth  f  forbear  to  tell 

With  what  emotions  thy  fond  bread  may  ^ow.  :— 

Hide  thee,  vain  youth,  in  fome  fequeft^r'd  fiiade. 
Where  Walheim's  waving  willows  weep  thy  woe  !' 

Were  we  to  ciiticire  thefc  ftanzas,  wc  (hould  fay,  that  the  fe- 
cond  lioe  of  the  antepenultimate  is  deficient  both  in  harnionjr 
and  meaning,  and  that  the  alliterauon,  ff^ere  fP^albeinCi  wttoing 
Vfillcws  w^  thy  tvM^  is  incogruous,  ludicrous,  andabfurd. 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  performance,  without  one  word  to  the 
preface  **  by  the  editor."  In  this  place,  the  morality  of  the  in^ 
comparable  Werter  i&  loudly  arraigned^  and  the  writer  is  even 
^barged,  very  unjuftly  as  we  think,  with  diilenunating  principles 
of  inndelity.  At  the  fame  time,  much  credit  ia  taken  by  the  atp* 
Chor  of  the  prefent  work,  for  bis  fcrupulous  delicacy,  and  the  re-> 
gular  purity  of  his  fentimeots.  Il'  this  purity  had  not  been  either 
hypocritical  or  inconiequent^  he  muft  have  been  aware  that  it 
amounted  to  nothing. '  Wh«t  1  will  this  morad  and  evangelical 
writer  tack  his  uncontaminated  pages  to  the  depravity  of  Wer- 
ter ?  Will  he  lend  the  fubiimity  of  his  geniHfr  to  buoy  up  a  mif- 
chicf,  more  pregnant,  according  to  him,  than  war,  or  tyranny, 
or  the  mod  atrocious  villany  i  [vide  p.  viii.]  But  perhaps  he  may 
be  difpofed  modeilly  to  difclaijti,  and  fay,  that  he  had  no  chance 
for  immortality,  and  therefore  only  provided  an  antidote,  that 
at  mofi  would  not  out! aft  the  natural  life  of  the  poiibn.  Has  he  not 
then  exerted  all  his  abilities  ?  If  he  has  not  done  better,  can  we 
thank  him  for  that  i  Not  to  fay  that  books  of  unequal  merit 
will  be  admired  on  otl^r  accounts  by  different  daflfei  of  readers, 
and  that  Charlotte  may  prov.e  a  favourite  where  Werter  would 
have  been  difcarded.  Wc  fliould  not  expedl  to  efcape  the  cen- 
forial  judgment  of  our  abthor,  if  we  were  to  write  a  continua- 
tion of  the  woman  of  pleafure,  though  it  ihould  be  as  chafte  as 
the  hiflory  of  Jof  ph. 

But  itfsems  that  a  young  larfy,  who  took  refuge  in  volun* 
tary  death,  w^s  found  with  the  Sorrows  of  Werter  under  her 
pillo^^.  This  the  conkicntious  icrupulofity  of  our  author  ha$ 
magnified,  into  *^  the  deftru^tion  of  individuals,  particularly 
among  the  other  fex."  And  what  authority  has  the  ftory  itfelf  |^ 
That  of  the  newfpapers  and  magazines  of  the  day.  But,  ad- 
mit it  be  true,  and  what  then  I  Cato  perufed  the  Phsedon  of 
Plato  immediately  before  his  fuicide,  VVho  ever  brought  this  as 
a  charge  agatnft  the  great  academic  ?  We  haVe  read  indeed  of  a 
philofopher  of  antiquity,  who  enlarged  fo  pathetically  upon  the 
fniferies  of  human  life,  that  bis  fcholars,  with  one  confent,  fet 
out  for  the  fh'ore  to  drown  themfelves.  But  the  progeny  of  this 
man^  are  long  fihce  extindi  ^  and  a  writer  of  the  piefent  day 
would  beexiremeiy  puzzled  to  perfuade  either  you,  or  me,  by 
the  sioft  eloquent  harangue  in  the  world,  to  the  ad  of  fuicide  I 
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Enllgbteoedl  Cbriftian^  w  <now  agreed  co  regard  thi$  adion,  tha* 
feldom  juflifiable,  as  not  including  enormous  guilt.  Indeed,  wo 
never  heard  but  of  one  argument  caLcu]fited  to  fet  k  in  that  lights 
and  that  argument  is  worthy  of  the  brdinary  of  Newgate's  Ca- 
lendar ;  ^^  that  it  is  the  only  fin  of  which  a  man  muft  not  expe& 
"  to  have  time  enough  to  repent,'* 

But  there  was  a  better  reafon^  ihan  that  affigned  by  our  ai^ 
thor,.  why  he  ihould  not  have  written  a  continuation  of  thm 
Qerman  romance.  The  Sorrows  of  Werter  is  in  point  of  genitti« 
pathos  ^nd  fublimity,  one  of  the  firfl  produdkion^  of  th«  prefent 
century ;  and  a  man  of  moderate  talents  confuhs  ill  his  own 
reputaition^  who  tacks  bis  production  to  a  work  of  fo  extraordi** 
i)ary  eminence.  The  prefent  writer  accordingly  expreiFc^  bim- 
felf,  as  WQ  have  faid,  with  eafe  and  propriety  j  but  when  ho 
comes  in  competition  with  his  original,  like  a  twinkling  and  un*- 
certaiA  luminary,  *^  he  hides  his  diminiihed  head.*'  In  reflect 
tions  he  is  equal  and  amufing,  but  his  dialogue  is  the  muft  mi* 
&rably  fupported  of  any  we  remember  to  have  read. 


FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 

Art.  XIII.   fai  om  Jafanjka  Natiomti^  ^r. 

A  Speed  cdMCirmng  the  Japamfi ;  deiinjered  before  the  Royal  Ataden^  of 
Sciences^  by  C.  P,  Tbunberg,  when  he  rejtgaed  the  offti  of  PreJidoiUi 
.  Sto<kholm. 

(Omtinued) 

TPHE  obfervant  traveller  proceeds  to  n»cntion  fome  other  par- 
'*•  ticulars  concerning  the  hotifes  of  the  Japanefe.  Each 
room  has  two  or  more  windows,  which  begin  near  the  ceiling 
and  reach  down  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  floor.  They  con- 
fift  of  light  faflics,  which  can  be  put  in  and  taken  out  at  plea- 
fare,  and  Aide  behind  each  other  in  two  grooves  made  for  this 
pun)ofe  in  the  beams  above  and  below.  They  are  divided  into 
rcaangular  panes,  which  are  fomctimes  forty  in  number ;  oa 
the  outfidii  they  are  covered  with,  fine  white,  which  is  feldom 
or  never  oiled,  and  which  admits  a  good  deal  of  light^ 
though  it  prevents  all  profpe<a  without.  The  roof  projc^s  faf 
beyond  the  houfe,  and  is  Sometimes  lengthened  out  with  ^ 
fmall  feparate  roof,  which  covers  a  galle!y  built  without  th^- 
houfe  and  before  the  windows.  From  this  fmaller,  pafe  in* 
wards  and  downwards  fquare  bits  of  wood,  on  which  mats  in« 
tended  for  blinds  made  of  reeds  are  hung ;  thefe  mats  can  be 
rolled  up  or  extended  at  will ;  tht^  ferve  partly  to  prevent 
paff/ngcrs  trom  looking  into  the  houfe,'  bat  chiefly  to  ftreen 
thu    paper  window:}   fxom    liiiu     7  he  windows  are    never 
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glazed ;  nor  did  I  ever  ohferve  modier  of  petrl,  or  gima  marhf 
tifed  for  this  purpofe. 

The  floor  is  always  cohered  with  mats,  made  of  a  fine  fort 
of  grafs  (zjuncus)  and  fluffed  with  rice-ftraw  to  the  tbicknefs 
of  three  or  four  inches.  Thev  are  always  of  the  fame  fize, 
viz.  a  fathom  in  lenjgth,  and  half  one  in  breadth.  They  arc 
adorned  along  the  ^es  with  a  thin  blue  or  black  band.  It 
wfts  only  in  the  emperor's  palace  at  Japan  that  I  faw  mats 
larger  than  the  common  fize.  In  the  meaner  houfes  there  ia 
a  part  of  the  room  at  the  further  end  not  covered  with  mats; 
it  ferves  inflead  of  an  antichamber  for  a  place  to  take  the 
ihoes  off.  Within^  the  floor  is  raifed  and  covered  with  mats. 
This  is  the  inhabited  part  of  the  houfe :  it  may  be  divided  into 
feveral  apartments  by  boards.  The  walls  within,  and  the  ceil- 
ing, are  covered  with  beautiful  thick  paper,  on  which  various 
flowers  are  imprinted,  either  of  green,  yellow,  white,  or  va- 
riegated colours,  and  fometimes  with  filver  and  gold  intermix- 
ed. The  pafie  they  ufe  to  faften  it  on  is  made  of  rice,  and,  as  the 
fmoke  during  the  winter  foils  this  upcftry  very  much,  it  it 
renewed  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

The  part  of  the  houfe  fronting  the  ftreet  ferves  tradefmen 
and  mechanics  for  their  fhop,  and  the  back  part  only  is  in- 
habited. In  the  room  which  ferves  for  a  kitc^hen  there  is  no 
other  hearth  than  a  hole  in  the  middle,  furtounded  with  fom^ 
ftones,  which  rife  no  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  mats  fur-, 
roundine  them. 

The  houfe  is  blackened  with  fmoke,  for  there  is  no  chim- 
ney  except  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  accidents  from  fire  often 
happen  from  the  vacuity  of  the  mats. 

Every  houfe  has  a  fmall  court,  which  is  often  adorned  with 
portions'  of  earth  thrown  up,  and  various  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
flower-pots.  Every  houfe  has  alfo  a  room  for  bathing,  com- 
monly on  one  fide  of  the  court.  In  Jeddo,  and  fome  other 
cities,  every  houfe  has  a  ftore-houfe  built  of  ftone  and  fecure 
from  iire,  in  which  f hey  can  fave  ther  property. 

Fire-places  and  floves  arc  unknown  in  the  whole  country, 
though  the  ^old  is  fo  fevere  that  fires  mufl  be  maile  in  the 
apartments  from  Odobcr  till  March.  The  fire  is  made  in 
pots  of  copper  with  broad  projecting  edges,  the  cavity  is  filled 
with  clay  or  afhes,  and  in  this  is  laid  wellt-burned  charcoaL 
This  grate  is  fet  in  '«he  middle,  or  at  one  fide  of  the  roonu 
They  either  kindle  the  fire  feveral  times  a  day,  or  keep  it  up 
conftantly,  according  to  the  ufe  which  is  made  of  the  room. 
Such  fires  are  however  fubjed  to  many  inconveniences ;  the 
charcoal  fometimes  finokea  and  the  rqom  is  difcoloured,  and 
the  eyes  fu^  ieverely. 
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The  Japanefe^houfes  have  npV  dtber  in  the  cities  or  the 
'tountry,  the  convenience  or  beauty  of  the  European.  Tb« 
rooms  are  not  fo  cheerfuj,  nor  in  the  winter  fo  warm,  nor  to 
Secure  from  fire,  nor  fo  durable.  The  femi-tranfparcnt  paper- 
f  windows  in  particular  give  them  both  within  and  without  a 
mean  appearance. 

The  public  buildings  are  more  fpacious,  but  in  the  fame 
fiile.  The  roof,  which  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  towers  of  a 
peculiar  appearance,  conftitutes  their  chief  ornament. 

The  cities  are  fome  of  them  very  lar^.  They  are  (amc'- 
times  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  fofle,  efpecially  tbofe  where 
any  chief  holds  his  court.  The  capital  Jeddo  is  faid  to  be  in 
circumference  twenty-one  hours  walk,  or  about  twenty-one 
French  leagues.  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  furvey  from  an  emi- 
nence this  fpadous  city,  which  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
Pekin  in  fize.  The  ftreets  are  both  ftraight  and  wide  i  they 
axe  divided  by  gates  at  certain  diilances,  as  in  all  the  other 
cities  I  at  each  gate  there  is  a  very  high  ftaircafe,  from  the  top 
of  which  lires,  which  happen  very  often,  may  be  eafily  difcovereo* 

Villages  are  diftinguiihed  from  cities  by  having  only  one 
ftreet,  which  is  of  an  incredible  length,  generally  exceeding 
a  mile  and  half,  and  often  fo  long,  that  it  requires  feveral  hours 
to  traverfe  Jthem.  They  lie  fomecimes  fo  clofe  to  one  anotl>er, 
that  notjiing  but  a  bridge  or  a  brook,  and  a  difitrent  name,  fepa« 
cates  them. 

Correfponding  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  architedure  is  the 
fcantinefs  of  houfehokl  furniture,  which  however  is  fuch  as 
not  a  li.ttb  to  contribute  to  convenience,  and  even  to  the 
ornament  of  the  houfe.  They  have  no  ciofets,  bureaus,  chefts, 
/ofas,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  clock,  looking-glafb,  &c.  Moft  of 
thefe  articles  are  neither  ufed  nor  known.  The  foft  mats, 
which  cover  the  floor,  ferve  for  chairs  and  beds.  At  meal-time 
a  little  table,  a  foot  fquare,  and  ten  inches  high,  is  fet  before 
each  perfon*  Upon  holidays  a  foft  mattrefs  flopped  with  cot- 
ton is  laid  upon  the  mats.  Cupboards,  chefts,  bureaus,  and 
boxes  are  kept  in  a  feparate  room.     Moft  of  the  £aft  Indian 

Stations  fit  croft-legged,  but  the  Chinefe  and  Japancfe  fet  their 
eet  under   their  body,  and  fo  make  their  heels  ii:rye  for  a. 
chair. 

With  refpcd  to  the  variety  of  eatables  ^hich  arp  found  in  the 
Japanefe  ifles  and  the  furrounding  fea,  partly  the  produce 
of  nature,  and  partly  reared  or  prepared  by  art,  the  country  of 
itrhich  I  am  fpeaking  exceeds  perhaps  all  others  hitherto  difco* 
vered.  The  Japanefe  ufe  not  only  whatever  is  itfclf  whole* 
ibme  and  nouriOiing,  but  almoft  every  article  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  even  poifonous  things,  which  are  fo 
prepared  as  to  be  fit  for  ufe.  All  the  diOies  are  cut  into  fmaU 
£iiG.  K&\.  Vol«  VI.  April  1 786.  U  PJ^I^^^ 
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pieces,  well  drcffcd  and  ftuffcJ,  and  mixed  with  proper  faiice. 
Hertte,  every  thing  being  prepared,  no  one  at  the  table  has  the 
trouble  of  cutting  large  flices  and  diftributing  them  among  the 
Other  guefts.  At  the  time  of  eating  each  perfon  fets  htmfelf 
down  on  the  foft  mat  in  the  ufual  manner.  Before  each  perfon 
is  placed  a  little  fquare  table,  on  which  are  fet  the  things  thatare 
before-hand  deftined  in  the  kitchen  for  each  ?ueft,  on  the  cleaneft 
yeiftl  of  porcelain  or  japlftned  wdod.  Thefc  veffels  are  tolerably- 
laree  bafons,  and  always  provided  with  a  cover*  The  firft  dim 
h'mti  and  fifli-foup.  The  foup  is  drank  out  of  cups,  but  the  bits 
^meat  are  uken  up  with  two  lackered  (kewers,  which  the/ 
ftold  between  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  ufe  fo  dexter* 
bufly,  that  they  can  take  up  the  fmalleft  £rain  of  rice  with 
them,  and  they  ferve  inftead  of  kriife  and  fork.  As  fooa  as 
one  diing  is  finished,  the  difli  is  removed  and  another  fet  in  its 
frface.'  The  laft  thine  is  brought  in  in  a  blue  porcelain  cup, 
vrhich  is  provided.  The  fervant  who  carries  in  the  meat  £allt 
ilpon  his  knees  when  he  fets  it  down,  and  alfo  when  he  re* 
moves  it.  When  a  number  eat  in  company,  they  make  cacb 
other  profound  bows  before  they  begin.  Women  do  not  feat 
with  the  men,  but  by  themfelves.  Between  every  remove  they 
drink^rii,  or  oil  of  rice,  which  is  poured  out  of  a  tea-kettle 
into  a  faucer  of  varniihed  wood.  At  this  time  they  eat  fome* 
times  a  quarter  of  a  hard  boiled  egg  and  with  this  they.empt/ 
fcveral  faucers.  They  commonly  eat  three  tiroes  a  day,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  eight* 
Some  eac  without  any  regular  order,  juft  as  they  areliungry, 
fothat  the  meat  muft  fland  ready  all  day.  Rice,  whichis  of 
a  very  white  colour  and  excellent  tafte,  fupplies  the  Japanefe 
with  bread ;  it  isdrefled  with  the  other  meat.  3i^-lbup,  boiled 
with  fiih  and  onions,  is  univerfally  eaten  and  commonly  at  each 
rheal.  Mfi  is  like  Kntfeed,  it  b  the  finall  beans  of  the  d^cbos 
Joia. 

Tea  and  oil  oi  fada  arc  the  only  fiquors  of  thie  Japanefe^ 
a  much  fmaller  number  than  the  thirfty  Europeans  can  produce. 
They  never  ufb  wine  or  fpirits,  and  will  fcarcetafte  them  when 
they  are  ofFered  by  the  Dutch.  The  tafte  of  coffee  is  un- 
known bttt  to  a  few  interpreters,  and  brandy  is  not  among 
them  a  neceflary  of  life.  They  have  not  yet  allowed  tbem- 
fclves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  Europeans  who  vifit  them.  Ra- 
ther than  take  from  others  what  may  be  ufeful  or  convenient, 
they  have  p  efcrvcd  in  its  purity  an  ancient  mode  of  living, 
left  they  (hould  unawares  introduce  pradices  that  may  in  time 
become  hurtful. 
.  Sacki'  is  a  kind  of  oil  which  they  prepare  from  rice*  I<  is 
tolerably  clear  and  not  unlike  wine,  but  has  a  peculiar  tafte, 
which  can  fcarce  be  accounted  very  agreeable    When  the 
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liqQor  19  T«ry  frefli  it  is  whitilb ;  but  when  il  i^  put  into  a 
fmall  wooden  vcllel  it  becomer  veiy  ftrown.  This  drink  is 
ioB^  lA  ill  tlie  inns,  as  wine  m  the  taverns  of  Europe.  It  eon* 
fiitutes  their  entertainment  at  feftivab  and  times  pf  rejofcing^ 
smd  it  is  iifed  as  wine  by  perfons  of  diftindton  at  their  meais* 
The  Japanefe  never  drink  k  cold,  but,  beating  \t  in  common 
lea-ketties^  pour  it  out  into  (hallow  cups  of  varniflied  wood^ 
and  take  it  very  w^rm.  They  very  ibon  become  intoxicated; 
but  this  pafles  off  tn  a  few  mmutes,  leaving  behind  a  (evept 
JMad-acb. .  Sackt  is  imported^  to  Batavfa,  where  it  is  drank 
htfore  meals  to  whet  the  appetite ;  theindiite  fort,  ^m  account 
of  its  lefs  di(agreeabie  tafte,  is  preferred.  Tea  is  ufed  over  all 
.the  country  to  allay  thirft.  Hence  a  kettle  with  boiling  water 
apd  pulverized  tea  is  kept  over  die  fire  \n  every  houfe,  and 
•more  efpecialty  in  every  inn.  The  brown  decodion  is  diluted 
jmd  cooled  wi^  coM  water. 

SiiK>king  of  tobacco  was  not  an  ancient  pradice  in  Japaiit 
'3t  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Portuguefe.    The  Japanefe 
iiave  no  other  name  for  this  plant ;  boeh  fexes  finoke.     The 
quantity  confumed  is  all  reared  m  the  country,  and  is  the  c6o>- 
BiOA  ibrt.    It  is  divided  into  filaments  almoft  as  fine  as  hair. 
The  pipes  are  fmall,  fcarce  more  than  fix  inches  long;  they 
are  of  varniflied  bamboos,  with  head  and  mouth-piece  of  cop- 
'per.     The  head  is  fo  fmall,  that  fcarce  the  third  of  a 
carr  be  put  in,  which  is  done  with  the  finger.    A  pipe  b 
iirtidied  at  a  few  draughts ;  it  is  then  empti^  of  the  a0ies» 
and  filled  again.     The  fmoke  is  blown  out  through  both  the 
noflrils  and  mouth.     Perfona  of  diftindion  ufe  the  following 
apparatus :  An  oblong  box^  nine  inches  long^  fix  broad,  and 
three  fingers  high,  is  fct  before  e^ery  -^seft.     In  this  are  laid 
pipes  and  tobacco ;  and  three  cups  are  fet  at  the  iaine  timt, 
«11  of  which  9ft  ufed  in  fmoking.     One  of  thefe  cape,  which 
are  generally  of  thick  porcelain,  is  filled  with  aflies,  on  which 
a  live  coal  is  placed  to  light  the  pipe :  the  feeond  ferves  to  re^ 
^ceive  the  afbes,  which  are  ftruck  o«t  of  the  pipe  when  it  is 
finished ^  it  is  ufual  to  extinguifli  them  by  ipitting  upon  them : 
the  third  cup  is  ufed  as  a   fpitting-box.     Wl^n  v^fits   are 
made,  this  apparatus  is  the  firft  thine  which  is  prefented.^     A. 
box  of  this  kind  is  (ometimes  provided  with  a  cover,  which 
is  feftened  on  with  a  ribband,  and  carried  by  a  fervant,  whea 
they  go  to  places  where  they  do  not  expert  to  be  treated  with 
t^accov    The  common  people  generally  carry  both   pipes 
and  tpbacco  with  them  when  they  go  o«t.    The  pi|le  Is  put 
into  a  cafe,  which  is  ftuck  in  the  girdle  on  the  right. fide. 
The  purfes  for  holding  tobacco  are  fcarce  a  hand  in  length  or 
breadth^  ihey  are  profided  with  a  lap>  which  is  laieaed  with 
,       .        -  .tt  a    .  a|i 
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an  ifonr  hook»  Thefe  purfes  are  fufpended  at  the  girdle  hj  a 
filken  ftring,  and  a  comeliani  or  a  piece  of  agate.  They  are 
g^erally  made  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  iUk,  with  interwovea 
flowers  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  iciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the  iame 
height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of  the  country  is, 
xiotwichftanding,  more  authentic,  perhaps,  than  that  of  anv 
other  country ;  and  it  is  ftudied,  without  diftinfiion,  by  alL 
Agriculture,  which  is  confidered  as  the  art  moft  nece^ry,  and 
moft  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of  the  Icingdom, 
is  no  where  in  the  world  brought  to  Aich  perfedion  as  here, 
where  neither  civil  nor  foreign  war,  nor  emigration,  dimi- 
nifhes  population  y  and  where  a  thought  is  never  entertained* 
either  of  getting  pofieffion  of  other  countries,  or  to  import  the 
tifelefs,  and  often  hurtful  produdHons  of  foreign  lands ;  but 
where  the  utmoft  care  is  taken  that  no  turf  lies  uncultivated, 
and  no  produce  of  the  earth  unemplc^ed.  Aftronomy  is  pur- 
fued  and  refpeded ;  but  the  natives  are  unable,  without  the 
aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch  almanacks,  to  form  a 
true  calendar,  or  calculate  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon 
within  minutes  and  feconds.  Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  arrive  at  any  d^ree  of  perfeSion.  Anatomy  ia 
totally  unknown  ;  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfe<9,  intri- 
cate, and  often  fabulous.  Botany,  and  the  knowledge  of  me* 
dictnes,  conflitute  the  whole  of  their  flcill.  They  ufe  only 
£mples ;  and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  decoc- 
tions. They  are  unacquainted  with  compound  medicines. 
Their  phyficians  always,  indeed,  feel  thepuUe;  but  they  are 
very  tedious,  not  quitting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hou.r ;  befides, 
they  examine  iirft  one,  and  then  the  other  arm,  a^  if  the  blood 
was  not  driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both  pulfes.  Befides 
thofe  difeafes  whicn  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, of  peculiar  to  themfeives,  the  venereal  difeafe  is  very  fre- 
4|uent,  which  they  have  only  as  yet  underftood  how  to  alle- 
viate by  detodions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood.  Salivation, 
wbidi  their  phyfitians  have  heard  mentioned  by  the  Dutch 
furgeons,  appears  to  them  extremely  formidable,  ooth  to  con« 
duS  and  to  undergo ;  but  they  received,  with  gratitude  and 
joy,  the  method  of  cure  by  aqua  mercurialise  which  I  had  the 
iatis£Ei£tion  firft  to  inftrud  them  in.  Different  interpreters  ufed 
this  method  as  early  as  the  year  1775  or  1776,  anid  perfefHy 
reftored^^  under  my  diredion,  many,  both  in  Nogajlaki  and 
out  of  it.  yisriJpruJenci  is  not  an  extenfive  ftudy  in  Japan. 
No  country,  has  thinner  law-books,  or  fewer  judges.  Expla- 
nations of  the  laws*  and  advocates,  ar^  things  altogether  un- 
known $  but  no  where,  perhaps,  are  the  laws  mt)re  certainly 
ifMkt  in  foice^,  wi&out  refpe^  to  peifonsi  without  partiality  or 
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violenee.  They  arc  very  ftrifl,  and  law-fuits  very  fhort  The 
Japanefe  know  little  more  of  phyfics  or  chemiftry,  than  what 
they  have  learned  of  late  years  of  the  Europeans. 

Manufefhires  are  much  pra&ifed  through  the  whole  coun^- 
try.  In  fome  cafes  they  are  inferior,  in  others  they  are  fupe*> 
rior,  to  the  beft-wrought  articles  of  European  induftry.  They 
work  very  well  in  copper  and  iron.  Their  filks  and  cottons 
equals  and  fometimes  exceed,  thofe  wrought  in  India.  Their 
varni&ed  wood-ware,  efpecially  the  old,  exceed  every  thing  of 
the  kind  which  other  countries  have  produced. 

Agriculture  is  in  the  higheft  repute.  Notwithftanding  the 
wildnefs  of  the  mountains,  the  foil,  even  of  the  mountaint 
themielves,  as  well  as  the  hills,  is  cultivated  up  to  the  very 
top.  They  need  not  there  premiums  and  encouragement^ 
fince,  in  that  country,  the  farmer  is  confidered  as  the  moft  ufe^ 
ful  citilen  j  nor  is  he  opprelTed  by  thofe  numerous  burdens 
which,  in  other  countries,  prevent,  and  at  all  times  will  pre* 
vent,  the  improvement  of  his  art.  He  is  fubje<£l  to  non^  of 
thofe  various  fervices  which,  in  maay  countries  of  Europe^ 
confume  fo  much  of  his  time  and  his  labour.  His  whole  ob« 
ligation  confifts  in  the  neceiEty  of  cultivating  his  land.  If  ^ 
farmer  does  not,  every  year,  employ  a  certain  part  of  his 
land,  he  lofes  it,  ana  another,  who  is  able,  may  take  iiv 
Thus  he  may  employ  his  whole  ftudy  and  time  in  the  care  of 
bis  land,  affified  in  it  by  his  wife  and  children.  There  ktrt 
no  meadows  in  the  whole  country,  but  the  whole  laad  is  either 
ploughed  or  planted;  and,  no  fpace  being  loft  ineKtenliy^ 
meadows,  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  nor  in  large  and  ufelcfs 
plantations  of  tobacco,  nor  in  rearing  grain  of  fecondary  ufe^ 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  habitations  and  people,  and 
is  able  to  maintain,  in  plenty,  its  innumerable  inhabitants.  In 
no  part  is  manure  collected  with  greater  induftry ;  fo  thzt  no^ 
thing,  which  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  is  loft.  Tbm 
cattle  are  fed  at  home  all  the  year,  that  every  thing  whicb 
falls  from  them  may  remain  in  the  yard^  and  faorfes  upon  th« 
xoad  are  followed  by  old  men  and  children,  for  theiake  of  their 
dung;  nay.  even  urine  itfelf,  which  fo  ieldom  is  uTed  to  fitr« 
tili^e  the  nelds  of  Europe,  is  carefully  coUeded  in  earthen 

Ei^chers,  which  are  buried  in  the  ground,  not  only  in  the  Vil* 
iges,  but  here  and  there  by  the  hde  of  the  high  road*^  T4ie 
manure,  thus  ftrrupuloufly  collected,  is  ufed  In  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  any  other  cotmtry.  The  Japanefe  does 
not  carry  out  his  dunghill,  either  in  winter  or  in  fummer,  iiibo 
his  fallows,  to  be  dried  by  a  burning  fiin,  and  to  Ipfe  ftrengtK 
by  the  evaporatidn  of  the  volatile  fait  and  otls»  but  be  fubmits 
to  the  difagreeaUe  talk  of  mixing  various  forts  of  dung,  anf<^ 
tbe  refttfe  of  the  kitchco>  with  urine  and  wa^er^  tin  it  fontis. 
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•n  ^jnifoitn  thin  jMlle,  which  he  carries  out  br  twa  brfie 
buckcu  to  his  field,  and  waters  the  plant,  now  grown  to  tb& 
height  of  a  Few  inches,  by  means  of  a  iadie,  talung  care  that 
ibe  noifhire  ihall  penetrate  to  the  root  By  this  method  of 
manuring,  and  by  affiduous  weeding,  the  fields  are  kept  lb 
f»erfc£Uy  free  of  weeds,  that  the  mott  (harp-fighted  will  fcarc« 
be  able  to  dircover,  in  a  journey  of  feveial  d^^ys,  a  ftrange  plaat 
•mong  the  crops.  The  painS  taken  by  the  farmer,  to  till  evea 
the  parched  fides  of  the  .mountains^  exceeds  belief.  Though 
the  fpot  fhould  not  be  above  a  yard  fquare,  he  will  raiie  a  fton<H 
«rall  in  the  declivity,  fill  it  within  with  earth,  and  manure  and 
low  rice,  or  plant  (otac  vegetable. 

A  thouOmd  fuch  beds  adorn  almoft  every  hill,  and  give 
them  .an  appearance  which  fwprifes  the  fpeSator.  Rice  is  the 
principal  grain.  Buck-wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  fel* 
dom  ufed«  The  batata  is  the  moft  abundant  and  agreeable 
root.  Several  forts  of  beans  and  peas  are  planted  in  great 
quantities ;  as  aHb  muftard,  from  the  feeds  of  which  they  ex- 
prefs  oil  for  lamps  i  its  yellow  flowers  conftitute  the  oroamtiU 
of  whole  fields. 

..  Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-o,  or 
660  years  before  Chrift«  The  year  is  divided  according  ta 
the  changes  of  the  moon ;  ib  that  fome  years  coafift  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  months  j  and  the  b^ioning  of 
the  year  falls  out  in  February  or  March.  They  have  no 
weeks  confifting  of  (tyen  days,  or  of  fix  working  dajrs  and  a 
holidav ;  but  the  firft  and  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  ferve  for 
a  holiday.  On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-year's-* 
day  thty  gp  round  to  wifli  one  another  a  new  ]«ar,  with  theic ' 
whole  families,  clad  in  white  and  blue  checquered,  thtir  bor% 
liday  dreis  \  and  they  reft  almoft  the  whole  of  the  firft  montb« 
The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  hours  \  and  in  this  divifioii 
they  arc  dire^^ed  the  whole  year  by  the  rifmg  aind  fetting  of 
the  fun.  They  reckon  fix  o'clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fi^  like- 
wife  4t  the  fetting  of  the  Am.  Midday  and  fnidnight  are  ak 
yt^y%  at  nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks, or  hour-glafles, 
hvLt  With  burning  matches,  which  are  twifted  together  like 
icopes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the  match  is  burnt  to 
a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain  portion  of  time  elapfed,  no- 
tice is  given,  daring  the  day,  by  ftriking  tht  beUs  of  the 
teftiple^i  and  in  the  night,  by  the  watcbnen  ftriking  twa 
bP4rds  againft  one  aiM>ther.  A  child  is  always  fecEotoed  a 
ye^ir  old  at  the  end  o^  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap- 
pen at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after  the  be- 
ginnin£  of  tSt  year,'^.i^  performed  the  horrid  ceremony  of 
trampltng  on  imaeesnoprefentrng  the  crols,  and  the  Virgin 
M/ry  with  her  child..    T\^  images  are.  of  melted  copper^  and 
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are  fiud  to  be  fcarce  a  foot  in  height.  This  ccrepooiiy  \s  in- 
teoded  to  imprefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chriftmn 
do£bine,  and  the  Portiigueze>  who  attempted  to  introduce  it 
there ;  and  alfo  to  difcover  whether  there  is  any  remnant  of 
it  left  among  the  Japabefe.  It  is  performed  in  the  places  where 
the  Chriftians  chiefly  refided.  In  Nogafaki  it  la(k  four  days  i 
then  the  images  arc  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every  perfoii, 
except  the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  attendants,  even  the 
fmalleft  child,  muft  be  prefent  \  but  it  is  not  true,  as  fome 
have  pretended^  that  the  Dutch  are  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on 
the  image.  Overfeers  are  appointed  in  every  place,  which  af« 
femble  the  people  in  companies,  in  certain  faoufes,  cajl  over 
the  name  of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every 
thing  goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able  to  Walk, 
bave  their  feet  placed  upon  it ;  older  perfons  pa6  over  it  from 
one  iide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

[To  bg  condudid  in  our  nacU  ] 


MONTHLY     CATALOGVE. 

[  For  APRIL,    1786.  ] 

F  o  a  T  a  r, 

Aar.  14.  JJfnfoH^i  'Lamrtl:  or  Coatfft  of  the  Pt^t.    A  fom.  410. 
;  -    /  IS.  Hooper.  1785.    London. 

OF  all  men  the  moft  adroit  is  he  who  eloquently  expofes  his  owAr 
follies.  We  honour  the  petulant  man  who  declaim?  againil  ijil- 
humour ;  the  covetous,  when  he  expofes  the  folly  of  avarice ;  and  above 
•11  the  hackney  fcribbler,  who  tidicales  fuch  as  are  ever  on  the  wateh 
fbr  temporary  rubjeds.  The  manner  in  which  ear  aotb^  charader« 
ifes  his  poets  is  curious. 

*  Next  Ticket  came,  whofe  elegiac  flow 
Melts  every  heart  to  pleafure  and  to  'woe  V 

Pray,  how  came  our  author  acquainted  with  Tickel^s  tleglMcJkw  f 
Hts  he  not  unluckily  miftaken  the  author  of  Anticipation  and  the 
firiead  of  Addifon  for  the  fame  perlbn  ?  Next  Coleman  cpmes, 

<  He  mounts  on  Pegafus  and^  afar. 
Like  man  when  r.ding  furious  to  the  war.* 

Coleman  is  however  rejeded. 

<  Apollo  pleased,  exclaim*d,  *  YouVe  gainM  a  name. 
And  want  no  laurel  to  fecure  your  fame.* 

The  fame  cogent  reply  recurs  in  bar  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Sheridan,* 

*  What  f  cries  Apollo ;  and  ihall  Briniley  aim 

To  gain  the  wreath,  who  ne*er  ibali  want  a  name  ^** 

U4  n 
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If  we  tPtre  to  form  oar  judraent  from  Johnfon^s  Laurd,  snd  bttm 
oftber  rhyming  prodiidioQt  wfakh  have  lately  pafied  under  om-  examin- 
atioii*  we  (hoold  fay»  that  an  indifp^nfable  requtfite  in  a  good  poet 
was  to  violate  the  moft  known  rales  of  grammar  in  every  page. 

Aar.  15.  Lahin^aP^im.    fotmitdtiu  a  true  Story.    410,  18.  Debrett^ 
1785.    London. 

This  b  a  very  melancholy  ftory  indeed.  A  yoang  fliepherd  tells 
his  tale  of  love  to  a  fhepherdefs  with  many  ftrokes  of  the  pathetic. 
Forinlbmce, 

*  His  roddy  cheeks  fwellM  ap  to  bear 
The  tender,  fympathetic  tear.* 

PhtDis  is  however  deaf  to  his  entreaties.  Nor  is  he  niorefaccefifal  ii| 
moy^jg  thegeneral  compaffion. 

*  For  thofe  too  old  to  dance  regale 

.  With  oaten  cakes  and  nut-brown  ale.* 
.    For  a  mome;)t»  however,  he  imagines  himfelf  cored. 

*  No  more  on  Phillis  fix'd  his  cye»^ 
His  heart's  divorc'd,  unknit  love's  tie.' 

He  travels.  He  comes  home  again ;  and  hb  "cye  is  finick  with  dit 
fight  of  a  funeral  proceflion. 

«  With  flow*pac'd  fteps  the  ihepherds  tread, 
£xclaiming  loud,  our  beauty's  dead. 
Phillis  I  thought  the  only  one. 
Yes  Lubin,  but  alas  fhe's  gone  !* 
The  confeqoences  are  fatal. 

*  Slow  beating  pulfe,  fail  flowing  heart. 
The  fpirit  trembling  to  depah. 

All,  sdl  declare  the  moment  nigh 

That  wafts  him  'yond  ^'  etherial  Iky.' ' 
The  poem  it  feems  was  written  at  Brighdielmftone :  and  if  we  ibighl 
venture  a  conjedure  at  its  author,  we  (hould  sive  it  to  the  tender  afid 
celebrated  raylor,  who,  as  it  appears  by  the  advertifements  in  the  pa- 
pers, is  a  veteran  brother  of  the  quill. 

Art.  i^.  a  Bonn  on  the  Hafpinefs  of  Jmerica^  addrejfeito  the  Gtixme 
0ftbe  United  Btaits.  By  David  Humfhrtys^  E/quire.  4t0.  28.  New- 
bury. 

Had  this  performance,  which  contains  near  1200  lines,  been  in  nrofey 
it  might  have  induced  us  to  have  gone  through  it  1  for  the  fubjed  i^ 
not  a  bad  one ;  but  fuch  is  the  misfortune  of  we  age,  that  every  man 
^  wlio  can  write  in  rhyme  and  make  verfes  conceives  himfelf  a  poet ; 
whereas  true  poetry  is  a  gift,  and  pofiefies  a  g^ow  of  imagiiiation  whidi 
the  poetaders  of  the  prefent  time  have  not  an  idea  of. 

Aktx  tills  cenfure,  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  give  the  seader  a 
jlpecimen  of 'fquire  Humphreys'  poetical  abilities.   The  followingthen 
is  part  of  General  Waihington's  farewell,  on  quitting  die  amy. 
^  Farewell  to  public  life,  to  public  care. 
Now  I  with  peace  to  happier  fcenes  repair. 
And,  oh,  my  country,  may'ft  thou  ne*er  forget 
•  Thy  bands  viQorlcmv and  thy  honeft  di^! 
*•  '  ff 
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If  aught  which  proves  thy  rights  to  one  are  dear* 
Gives  me  a  claim  to  (peak— *chy  fons  to  hear -«-> 
On  them  I  call*— -Compatriots  dear  and  brave^ 
^  Thefe  wamitog  truths  deep  in  your  bofoms  grave» 
To  guard  your  (acred  rights— be  juft  f  be  wife  f 
There  all  your  blUs ;  there  all  your  glory  lies/ 

^,0  L  I  T  I  C  A  U 

AtLT.  1 7.    jf  Political  Sermw  4  preached  hefirt  a  R-^i  B'-'^hU  A-^ 

on  the  Jtrft  Day  of  the  freftnt  Meeting  of  P    ■      /.     Bf  the  rtqjMe^ 

Shade  of  Patrioti/m  and  Public  Virtue,    4tO.    is.    Hookhuu    Loo* 

don,   1786.    ■  .  .       i 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  of  infinite  dullneis  fhoold  ib  oflctt 

attempt  to  diftinguilh  themfelves  by  jemx  de/^its^  and  to  illuftnte 

truth,  not  in.  the  fober  paths  of  plain  reafon,  beft  fuited  to  the  flowneft 

of  their  capacities*  but  by  the  {^yful  Tallies  of  imagination.    If  them 

be  a  fubjed  which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  genuine  wk  and  Iw. 

jnour,  it  is  that  of  making  religious  indifference  and  fceptidfrn,  whidi 

is  the  aim  of  this  fermon,  an  obje£^  of  ridicule.    We  mall  odjy  mA^ 

that  our  author  does  aot  inherit  ^e  taleno  of  Zwi/t. 

MISCBLLAHEOtJS. 

i^ar.  1 8.  Letters  from  Mot^,  Racim,  thesliert  f  bis  Son  M.  Rseim, 
the  yomtger,  nvhen  a  Tottth^  f^r.  Siockdale,  1785. 
Thefe  letters  breathe  a  fpirit  of  parental  tendemels  and  i^ety« 
and  tend  to  improve  the  heart  by  touching  it  nearly.  They  aiecai* 
culated  for  the  perufal  of  children,  and  as  fach  we  are  not  to  expedb 
them  to  difplay  genius  or  originality.  There  are  a  few  partkiiiae 
in  them  lelative  to  the  death  af  M.  Racine,  the  elder,  aot  geacnl^ 
known. 

jkar.  19.    BihliothecaUneverfaiis  SekBa.    A  Catalogue  of  Bo^^  «9- 

cient  and  modern^  in  'various  Langudtges  and  Facu/tier,  and  upon  abie^ 

every  Branch  of  Science  and  PoHte  Literature  j  including  an  exterfivt 

Colle&iott  of  ClafficaU  Critical^  and  Phihlopcal  Learning  |  colleSei^ 

"    Jor  the  moft  Part^  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands :  Methodiadly  M^ 

feftedt  **t"''^  ^  ^'^w  '^  rf«ii5fr  it  ufefkl  to  Student s,  ColkSorSf  emd  £i- 
rarians :  To  which  is  added,  an  Index  of  Authors,  Interpreters^  4mi 
Editors.  Whicb  <will  he  fold  hy  Au^ion,  by  Samuel  Pater/on^  «/  biM 
Great  Room,  in  King-Street,  Covent^Qarden,  London,  on  Monday,  Mem 
8,  1786,  and  the  Thifiy -five  following  Days.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  bou^ 
and  lettered.  Sold  by  the  Author. 

A  catalogue  of  the  kind  with  that  before  «»  has  been  lodg  wanted- 
But  few  men  are  in  pofleiiion  of  abilities  equal  to  fach  a  ufk ;  aot 
Hill  fewer  of  the  patience  neceiTary  for  completing  it.  Mf.Pato^^a 
love  of  literature,  and  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  b^s  in- 
duced  him  to  undertake  this  drudgery,  and  to  execute  tt;  aod^we 
think  fuccefsfttlly;  and  the  prefent  work  will  be  of  important'nfe  to 
the  diligent  ftudent  and  curious  inquirer.  The  proper  arrangemeot 
of  Icttas  J8  now  before  diem  j  and,  to  render  die  prefent  cacaiogw 
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more  afeful  to  fiodents^  colledors,  and  Ubrtriint,  b  fobjoiUdt  tn  m^ 
dez  of  aatHors,  interpreten,  and  editon.  We  could  have  wHhed  that 
the  aathor's  labours,  in  this  way,  had  met  with  better  encoan^mcBt, 
than,  we  aie  infoni^  by  his  fenfiUe  preface,  they  have  done. 


For  the  ENGLISH   REVIEW. 

NATIONAL     AFFAIRS. 

For    APRIL,    ijSS. 

OPVO8ITIOM   AKD    ADHINISTRATIOS. 

r"  is  remarked  by  flrangers  as  well,  as  natives,  that,  for  more  thab 
a  year  paft,  a  profound  filence  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  go- 
Temment,  and  a  cool  acqniefcence  in  the  meafnres  of  the  miniftry, 
except  in  one  inftance  rthe  ihop-tax)  has  prevailed  in  England. 
\Vhat  is  commonlv  called  politics,  unlefs  perfonal  fatire  be  blended 

,vith  {peculation,  has  become  an  indifferent  fnbjed  both  in  conver-^ 
fation  and  in  reading.    Periodical  pamphlets,  the  common  vehicles 

.of  fadioa,  are  circulated  with  difficulty,  and  read  with  ne^igence  s 
many  of  the  moft  zealous  tribunes  of  the  people  have  fubmitted  the 

fafits  to  xhejapin ;  the  city  of  London,  formerly  the  centre  and  the 
ibul  of  oppofition,  warmly  lapports  the  court ;  even  the  coflee-hoiifes, 
f>nce  the  receptacles  of  maleoontents  or  thefhops  of  fedition,  are  only 
frequented  by  men  of  pleafure,  who  prefer  the  joys' of  the  tabl^  and 

.^l^qnyivial  hilarity,  to  eager  and  warpn  difpucations  concerning  mini* 

'il^rialifls  and  the  oppofition. 

Such  political  tamenefs,  acquiefcence^  or  ffupor,  is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary,' when  we  confider  the  warm  and  zealous  temper  of  the 
Enelifh  nation,  and  review  the  expreffions  of  it  in  the  former  pe« 
riods  of  our  hiftoijr.  Ever  fince  the  miniftry  of  Sir  Robert "Wal- 
pQle,  fdme  fhort  mtervals  excepted,  the  tide  of  popularity  has  run 

.agafnft  the  court.  The  prefs,  the  theatre,  and  even  the  pulpit, 
breathed  the  language  of  diiloyalty  ;  the  wit,  genius,  and  knowledge 
of  .the  nation  were  dire^ed  againll  the  miniilry  ;  and  writings  on  the 

liide  of  liberty  or  fadlion  were  read  with  avidity,  and  procured  ap- 

JJaufe  to  authors  who  never  could  have  e:(peded  fame  on  any  otli^ 
ubjeft. 
^  Perhaps  fomc  events  have  happened  of  late  years  which  may  fcrvc 
*t6  account  ifor  this  j>hcnomenoh.  The  two  political  parties  which 
.formerly,  divided  Great  Britain,  and  attached  all  the  mhabitanu  ca 
^e  fide  or  another,  are  now  completely  diflblvedi  The  effe^  of 
thtir  ^ugele  and  colli fioti  (though  ambition  was  the  obje^  of  both) 
.iias  been  the  cftybliihment  of  our  exeeUent  and  happy  conAitncion. 

*  -  From 
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Fmxtt 'ttttural'  aswdl as  a^ccidtAtal  caufes,  tkefe  {Ntrties  eontiaoed 
aftcf  chat  formntte  €vent»  though  not  with  their  former  re^ultr  and 
fyftenatic  fpirit ;  they  have  now  entirely  ceaied  to  operate,  and  wh^. 
and  tory  are  become  merely  nomioal  diftiodions.  <*  While  party- 
diiHn£lions  of  whig  and  tory/  '  iaid  the  Hoo.  Mr.  Greemville.  «<  higk 
church  and  low  church  fubfiftedy  the  nation  was  indeed  divided »  but 
each  fide  held  an  opinion  for  which  they  would  have  hazarded- 
every  thing ;  for  both  a€led  from  principle  :  if  there  were  fome  who^ 
fought  10  alter  the  conftitution,  there  were  others  who  wo«ld  havci 
ibed  their  blood  to  preferve  it  from  violation :  if  divine  heredi<^ 
tary  right  had  its  partifarvs,  there  were  muhitudes  to  ftaod  up  km 
the  fuperior  fan^ity  of  a  title  founded  on  an  a£l  of  parliament,  and 
the  confent  of  a  free  people.  But  now  all  public  principles,  as  weft 
as  the  party  names  by, which  they  were  diftinguiflied,  are  deftroyed.*" 
In  the  Britifh  government  at  prefent  we  have  not  parties,  bat  ftw- 
tions  ;  principle  has  been  facrificed  to  per(onal  attachment ;  and 
inviolate  fidelity  to  a  particular  combination,  fubftituted  as  the  teft  oC 
a  fair  public  charader. 

A  bond  of  political  or  moral  union,  though  reared  on  Header 
foundations,  is  refpe^lable,  and  may  be  ufeful :  it  direfls  the  current 
of  paifions  and  purfuits  to  a  certain  point :  And,  by  preferving  a» 
uniformity  of  conduct,  the  leaders  0/  a  nation  may  draw  the  mul* 
titude  along  with  them.  But  the  late  American  war,  and  the 
changes  which  have  followed  it,  have  broke  this  charm,  and  laid 
open  the  fecret  of  (lafefmen  and  politicians  to  the  public  eye.  The 
frequent  defertbns  from  party  to  party,  merely  for  the  fake  of  in- 
terelt  1  the  coalitions  of  the  fierce/l  foes  to  divide  the  fpoils^  and 
^  plunder  die  commonwealth ;  the  public  avowal  of  fome  men,  ie« 
conded  by  the  correfpondent  pra^ice  of  others,  **  that  thej(  would 
bear  a  part  in  ^ny  adminiilration  \^  have  led  the  people  to  believe 
that  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  ofice  were  the  objed  of  all 
parties,  and  lefTened  or  deftroyed  their  wonted  aeal  in  public  afttinB* 
The  viAory  too  acquired  by  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  conlli* 
tntion,  by  the  diflbUition  of  the  laft,  and  the  ekdion  of  the  pie* 
fent  parliament ;  the  growing  pofperity  of  the  nation  ever  fince  the 
peace;  the  popularity  ofammifter,  who,  though  not  very  vigorona- 
or^fficient  in  his  meaiures,  is  well  informed  in  hjis  plans,  and  trad- 
ble  in  his  condudi  ;  and,  above  all,  the  rife  of  tfaej^i/,  tha(  greift 
barometer  of  the  nation ;  have  produced  fuch  a  profound  internal 
calm,  that  Bneland  is  at  prefent  more  h^t  from  political  murmur^^ 
ibgs  and  machmations  th^n  the  defpotic  kingdom  of  France. 
-  Nothing,  however,  tan  be  permanent  in  this  country.  yarlutMti 
mutabili  Jtm^r  AnpHa.  Though  in  fome  periods  dead  to  their  g^ory» 
the  £ngli(h  have  been  always  alive  to  their  intereft.  Not^ithSand- 
ing  the  advantages  which  Englifh  manufadlnrers  and  traders  at  pre- 
fent enjoy  over  foreign  nations,  by  their  being  in  pofieifion  of  greater 
capitals,  bv  the  minute  divifions  of  labour,  an4  from  their  beiov 
accuftomed  to  habits  of  Indnttry ;  it  is  evident  that  a  national  debt  ef 
28omi1Iioi«  mud  operate  in  the  long  run,  m\A  be  £dt  througk 
every  vejn  ,pf  the  (Ute,  and  preponderate  over  all  thefe  advan|aget» 
iF:  Mr.  Pitt  wilhes^  therefore>  to  ereft  a  monamcnt  to  hia  ^emorir. 
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aiore  durable  and  pennanent  thtn  brtifsor  marble^,  let  biin  quiet  Atf 
apprebenfioDt  of  all  the  intelligent  and  provident  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  and  give  a  frefli  circolation  toindaftry^  by  makine  it 
the  objed  of  hit  miniffary  to  diminifti  the  pablic  debts.  Sucm  a 
Magnificent  and  beneficial  undertaking  is  more  fuited  to  a  youth- 
fill  mind  than  to  a  veteran  in  politics ;  and  its  extreme  difliccdty 
will  only  render  it  a  more  defirable  obje£l  to  that  trne  ambitiont 
which  IS  connected  with  public  fpirit  The  experience  of  former 
times  is  fufiicient  to  convince  as,  that,  from  the  indolence,  intereft* 
cdnefs,  and  improvidence  of  ftatefmen,  who  feldoiki  ad  but  from  tho 
prefiure  of  the  moment,  fuch  a  comfitmmation^  though  drvrnthf  to  ht 
nnfijbtd  foTf  unlefs  feme  extraordinary  power  be  exerted,  will  be  for* 
warded  by  a  reludant  hand,  and  advance  by  flow  degrees. 

PUBLIC    DEBT. 

Since  the  period  that  we  had  firft  reconrfe  to  the  pemidous  ex- 
pedient of  perpetual  funding,  the  redu£tion  of  the  public  debt  in 
time^  of  peace  has  never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumulation 
!n  times  of  war.  On  the  laft  day  of  December,  1697,  the  debts  oC 
creat  Britain  amounted  to  twenty*one  millions  and  fomewhat  more 
Sian  a  half.  In  four  years,  five  millions  of  it  was  paid  ofiT;  a  ereater 
redndion  than  has  ever  fince  been  brought  about  in  fo  £ort  a. 
period  of  time. 

The  war  which  began  in  1702  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  and  on  the  3ifl  of  December,  17149  the  public  debts, 
amounted  to  fifty-three  millions  and  nearly  700,000  pounds,  fiy  the 
fnbfcription  into  the  South  Sea  fund,  they  increafed  two  millions 
^nore.  The  reduction  of  that  debt  began  in  1723;  and,  during  i| 
profound  peace  of  feventeen  years^  the  whole  fum  paid  oS  was  only 
eight  millions. 

When  the  Spanifti  war  which  beffan  in  1739,  and  the  French  war, 
which  foon  followed,  were  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha* 
pelle»  in  1749^1  the  public  debts  amounted  to  feventy-eight  millions.. 
The  nation  enjoyed  feven  years  peace ;  but,  even  uncjer  the  prqdent 
and  patriotic  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  lefs  than  fix  niilliont 
was  paid  off. 

In  1764,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  former  war,  the  public  debt 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions  and  a  half.  On 
the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  millions  ;  fo  that  the  whole  debt  paid  off,  during  a 
profound  peace  of  eleven  years,  amounted  to  ten  millions. 

Our  intention  in  this  fketch  has  been  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  amazing  difproportion  between  the  debts  contracted  in  war,  and" 
d>e  fums  paid  o^in  the  times  of  peace.  Much  lefs  than  a  million  a 
vear,  commtmhu;  mimj,  is  all  that  has  been  difchiirged  of  the  national 
debt,  in  the  moft  profperons  and  peaceable  times.  From  experiments 
SO  poHtia  we  realon  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  as  well  as  from 
experiments  in  fhyjics,  that,  ifnothing  extraordinary  or  pretema« 
taral  intervenes,  the  future  will  correfpond  to  the  paft.     ' 

The  fnrplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  ^refent  year  has  not  corref** 
ponded  to  the  expe£lations  of  the  nanon.  But  allowing  the  prof* 
ferhjr  of  the  country  to  continue,  and  the  calcuktio^of  the  mi* 
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alter  to  be  joft ;  allowing  the  annual  ftirplos  of  a  mOlkm  of  tha 
public  reyenne  over  the  public  expendittire;  what  are  we  to  expe^ 
Srooi  %  plan  which  requires  twen^-eight  years  to  bring  it  to  lodi 
yiaturity  as  confiderably  to  diminim  the  national  debt  ?  This  naiioa 
never  has  enjoyed»  and»  from  our  natural  and  unavoidable  rivalfliip 
with  France,  never  can  enjoy ,  twenty-eight  vearsof  jpeace* 

TotaUcof  afund^rryi/,  uHolunabUy  zx^^folely  to  be  devoted  tm 
f^%  purpofe,  is  to  fpeak  the  language  of  mexpehence.  Mr.  Pitt  is  not 
immortal  as  a  man,  much  lefs  as  a  minifter.  One  parliament  can  nn4^ 
what  another  parliament  has  done.  A  new  miniftry  will  be  proud  it 
^ell  as  happy  to  overturn  the  fine  fpun  fchemes  and  projeds  of  theirs 
predeceiibrs ;  and.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  hand  of  adminilbatidii' 
will  immediately  lay  hold  of  this  fsund  and  unalienable  fund,  t* 
carry  on  the  operations  of  government.  The  .people  will  confimt 
with  pleafure  to  be  lightened  of  a  prefent  load  ;  the  additional  eir* 
pences  will  be  raifed  by  the  old  pradice  of  funding,  and  new  bo^^' 
dens  be  laid  upon  the  flioulders  of  poiierity. 

IMPIACHMBNT    OP   OOYBRNOa    HASTINGS. 

From  the  indefatigable  afliduity  with  which  the  charges  aeainft  Ms* 
Hailings  have  been  publilhed  in  the  courfe  of  this  month,  the  general 
attention  is  obvioufly  engroiTed  by  our  affairs  in  India.  And  thefe 
^  are  become  of  too  much  cbnfequence  in  the  aggfegate  of  our  national 
credit  and  refources ;  too  interefting,  from  the  prodigious  patronage 
they  involve ;  and  too  feriouily  conneded  with  the  charaders  and.for* 
tunes  of  a  large  and  refpeftable  body  of  individuals  ;  not  to  make  aa 
impreffion  in  proportion  as  they  are  known.  But,  though  we  allovr 
to  Mr.  fiurke  the  merit  of  commanding  the  public  attention  to  a 
vaft  body  of  fads,  which  might  otherWife  have  efcaped  obfervation  § 
the  colouring  they  neceffarily  a/Tume,  from  the  purpofe  for  whicb 
they  are  (bted ;  the  forcible  and  fpeciou^  manner  in  which  they  af^ 
put,  by  means  of  a  (uperior  elocution  ;  and  a  variety  of  alleviating 
circumftances,  which  could  not  be  coupled  with  dired  unquaKfied 
accufations  ;  are  circumflances  which  our  readers  ought  not  to  omit, 
in  deciding  fo  important  a  quedion. 

Far  from  wifhine,  in  any  degree,  to  anticipate  that  defence  which 
Mr.  Hailings  will  certainly  produce,  in  whatever  flage  of  the  ba- 
finefs  it  is  mod  proper,  we  are  anxious,  only  from  an  impartial  re« 
gard  to  the  credit  of  candid  inquiry  and  public  juftice,  that  019 
violent  opinions  (hould  be  prematurely  entertained  on  either  fide  i 
that  charges  thus  ferious  and  important  (hould  not  be  admitted  with- 
out the  cTeareft  evidence ;  and  that,  for  want  of  due  confldcration, 
the  mere  appearance  may  not  be  fubdituted  for  the  reality  of  guilt. 

Malice  prepenfe,  in  law,  in  equity,  and  in  common  fenfe,  inva« 
lidates  the  moil  plaufible  accufations.  Many,  who  are  altogether 
neuter  in  the  iiTue,  concur  with  others  in  opinion,  that  pique  is  not 
the  leaft  adive  principle  in  this  impeachment.  The  circumflances 
are  numerous,  and  of  great  variety,  which  have  rendered  the  admt» 
niilration  of  Governor  Hailings  a  fubjed  of  much  altercation.  It 
mi^ht  be  deemed  rafh  to  aBirm  that  all  the  imputations,  with  which 
his  political  condud  in  that  fituation  of  high  trull  and  refponfibility  is 
loaded^  have  no  other  foundation  than  perfonal  animoiin^  but  that 
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9o  feeSnes  of  tbis  kind  have  baeii  kuitilged*  or  iatennhtgtcd  ihem^ 
fthres  with  tbe  tatvment  wkkk  has  been  mide,  few,  cren  of  Mr. 
Biirke*i  frieacli,  will  pofitivtly  alledge.    Soppoing  the  whole  a&lr 
to.  or^pnate  in  the  imraaailete  (6wx»  6(  aiodern  pAiriodfm;  tho 
pefionate  laBgoage  in  which  it  wet  Ire^oentlx  flieoftced,  aod  tho 
many  mlem  onqnaHfied  attadu  naik  on  Mr.  Haftinffa,  wherr  k 
was  not  in  his  power  to  rept/,  exasperated  hi»  adherenu,  aad 
tempted  them  to  defend  htm  in  fnch  a  torrent  of  invedive  na  mntk 
have  ptft  a  moch  greater  fim  thnn  Mr.  Bnrfce  oot  of  temper.    Pro-' 
yoked  or  galled  by  his  adf«rfaries,  he  iblesMily  pledged  hiaifelftatho 
Honfe  of  Commons,  to  the  nation,  and  even  to  God,  thathewodkl 
impeach  Mn  Haftings.  Thas  drcumfiancod,  a  aMn  of  moch  fbrooger 
Henres  and  with  fenwilities  left  irntable  night  have  boett  precipitated 
into  meafQres,  which,  on  coo),  deliberate,  and  oabiaffcd  reftedion»  hw 
Wot^d  himlelf  have  been  the  Mi  to  condemn. 
^  The  decifion  of  this  point  is  rendered  peciiliarlf  delicaca  bf  th^ 
different  matiner  in  which  it  feems  to  afe^t  the  two  parties,  who  at 
prefent  divide-  Che  nation.    Sttch  is  the  bias  which  miflead  the  minda 
of  moft  men,  A>  ftrangely  are  tliey  warped  by  inteicfi,  influence  or  a^c- 
tachment  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  aJl  quelHons,  adopted  with  vio- 
lence or  nrged  with  obitinacy  by  either,  come  before  the  public  in  4 
very  qneftionable  ihape.    It  is  at  leaft  not  difficult  to  penetrate  tho 
Yiews  of  oppoiition  in  the  impeachment  of  Mr;  Haflii^s.     They 
owe  fnch  difappointment  to  the  prefent  minlftry  and  parliament  aa 
win  not  foon  be  forgiven.    An  idea  has  been  jndoftnoafly  propa- 

Seated,  that  the  riches  of  India  have  deluged  and  corrupted  die  nritifli 
enate>  and  that  the  prefent  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  ComAona. 
owes  a  confidcrable  portion  of  its  ftrength  to  the  creatures  of  the 
Company,  or  the  flaves  of  Mr.  HafUngs.  Prefuming,  therefore,  that 
the  politics  of  government  are  interettcd  in  the  protection  of  Mr. 
HalHngs,  the  fiigma  of  conniving  with  fuch  enormities  as  are  in 
charge  againU  him  is  eagerly  expedted  by  the  party. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  depends  on  the  evidence  by  which  tbefe 
charges  are  fupported.  Allowances,  however,  ought  to  be  made 
for  that  artful  colouring  with  which  many  of  the  h&s  are  certainly 
detailed.  Strong  language,  bold  aifertions,  fpecious  furmife,  fophi- 
ilical  reafoning,  and  even  plaufible  inferences,  or  the  moft  ingenious 
conftrudions;  are  altogether  difUnd  from  plain,  dired  and  uncqni. 
vocal  proof.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  charged,  which  has  not 
already  undergone  an  open  and  minute  difcnflion.  The  papers  in 
reference  are,  in  many  inftances,  as  equivocal  as  voluminous:  And 
the  matters  at  iflue  are  at  lead  as  Urongly  denied  by  one  party  as  the^ 
ire  affirmed  by  the  other.  Moil  people  have  even  made  op  thetf 
minds  on  the  cafes  of  Cheit  Sine,  Shaw  Allum,  the  royal  family  and 
country  of  Oude,  the  Bana  of  Gbod,  the  Rohilla  and  Marratta  war, 
which  a^e  by  far  the  blacked  and  moft  formidable  In  the  catalogue. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Though  the  charges  were  fubftantiated  beyond 
the  poiTibility  of  cavil,  how  are  they  to  be  applied  or  brought  home 
to  Mr.  Haftings  ?  Was  he  not  empowered  with  the  fole  right  of  pro- 
inounctng  on  the  Hate  of  afl^s  thus  fubmitted  to  his  management; 
and  accommodating  his  meafures  according  to  the  refult  of  tiiat 
j[udement,  whatever  it  was,  whether  properlv  or  imprdperfy  formed  f 
And  ma/  not  many  of  the  outraged,  which  he  is  fmd  to  bare  perpe^ 
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trtted,  be  defended  <m  tkb  mieral  prindele,  that  tbe  ^Bfetfes  of  tko 
hoiy  politic,  as  well  ts  of  the  Batural  body,  often  make  it  neceffaiy 
to  iacrifice  a  pait  for  the  whole.  However  tbe  Talidity  of  the 
charges  Ihoold  be  determined >  it  will  (till  be  competent  to  inqaire 
into  the  extent  of  that  refponfibility  under  which  the  late  governor- 

feneral  aded  ;  how  far  the  individuals  employed  in  the  execndon  of 
is.  meafares  may  be  deemed  anfwerable  for  dieir  own  miicondnA  t 
and  what  are  the  fpecific  nature  of  all  thoie  various  contingencies^ 
which,  in  an  adminiftration  fofingnlaHy  extenfive  and  compUcaied  ar 
.  that  of  India,  are  inevitable. 

Thus,  in  forming  an  opinibki  of  the  nature,  neoeffity  and  ^mife* 
enences  of  that  fdemn  impeachment  which  is  now  in  proeefs  before 
me  Britiih  parliament,  the  public  would  do  weU  toconudermatnrelf, 
the  temper  in  which  it  has  originated,  the  polidtal  effect  ic  is  intended 
to  produce,  the  truth  of  the  arddes  committed,  and  their  lelevancjr 
to  cooftitttte  a  criminal  accufation. 

THE     UNITED     PROVINCES* 

Some  events  in  hifh>ry  are  inftrading,  and  fome  extremely  diverding^ 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  Grami  Moiiarptf 
ftretched  forth  a  bold  arm  to  conquer  the  Dutch,  and  fubvert  their 
republic,  they  formed  the  magnanimous  refolntion  to  abandon  Hol- 
land, and  explore  an  afylum  tor  liberty  in  their  fettlements  in  India. 
Who  could  have  predided  that,  in  litde  more  than  half  a  centuty^ 
they  would  court  the  alliance  of  the  French  king ;  fubmit  their  free- 
dom to  a  tyrant ;  and  kifs  the  hand  that  is  raifed  to  crufh  the  vitala 
of  their  conftitution  ?  The  monarch  of  France  was  looked  upon  by 
their  grandfathers,  and  even  by  their  fathers,  as  tbe  heaft  imtb  tbg 
/rvM  heads  mnd  tbe  ten  borns^  foretold  in  the  Reveladons ;  and  the 
children  fall  down  and  worHiip  him  1  The  magiftrates  of  Holland 
burning  a  portrait  of  King  William,  and  inviting  a  compai^  of 
French  comedians  to  their  city,  reminds  us  of  a  favourite  idea  of 
Biihop  Butler^s,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  are  fubjed  to  fits  of 
f)renzy  and  lunacy ;  and  of  the  old  obfervation,  <<  ^04  Deus  <vuii 
ferdere  prim  iementat^  A  reftlefs  and  intriguing  nation,  by  iniinu- 
.  ating  their  fentiments  and  introducing  their  manners  among  the  Dutch, 
are  preparing  the  way  for  their  fubjedtiou  $  while  the  infatuated  peo- 
ple accelerans  their  own  deilrudlion,  and,  like  a  bird  charmed,.  ^U 
ipontaneouily  into  the  mouth  of  the  ferpent.  Nothing  can  be  more 
truly  ludicrous  than  the  new  metamorphofis  that  wiii  take  place ; 
mynheer  transformed  into  monfieur  1  a  Dutch  fro^  into  ^  French  jkm- 
danu  \  Nic  Frog  and  Lenvis  Baboon  walkine  hand-in  hand,  and  {i^ell* 
sng  at  the  fame  nofegay,  like  the  two  king!l  of  Brentford  I  fisotia' 
and  Batavia,  the  Thebans  and  the  Dutch,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to 
one  another^  The  former  were  the  duUeft,  the  ftupideft,  and  the  molt 
interefted  people  of  antiquity;  as  the  latter  are  in  modern  times* 
Thebes  gave  birth  to  Pelopidas  and  £paminoDdas ;  Holland  produced 
the  De  Wit^.  Bxotia  could  boaft  of  a  Pindar ;  Batavia  of  an  Eraf* 
mus  and  a  Grotius.  In  (bme  things,  however,  the  parallel  fails* 
The  former  refitted  the  progrefs  of  t^e  king  of  Macedcn  with  as 
nwch  ical  as  the  latter  difteovered  in  fonvarding  the  progrefs  of  the 
Fr^jQch  tyrant.    It  moil  be  mentioned,  too^  to  the  j^ioiiour  of  th^ 
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TMmm»  dut,  fidsfied  widi  their  oivb  gr^s,  jAftmOid^  $sA 
Atftukk  vices,  tb<7  never  imitated  the  l^ity  oJF  the  Atheoiaitt,  not 
■uiodMced  among  them  the  bufiboneriet  of  Aiiflophanes. 

•  C0TLA1ID* 

The  great  ob>ea  of  Scottiih  patriots  for  forty  years  paft,  aext  tft 
isrting  themfelves  and  \!Mi\i  frtinds^  has  been  to  monopolize  the  pri- 
vilege of  ihooting  partridges  and  moor-fowl,  and  to  give  liberty  t6 
ilfnt  highlanders  to  exoofe  their  bare  pofteriors  to  the  north  wind,  fiot,  aa 
atady  the  half  of  the  Scotch  members  of  parliament  are  at  prefeat 
an  tha  Sdeof  oppofitioB,  thofe  who  are  in  power  will  be  onder  die  ne- 
ceflity  of  doing  beneficial  and  popular  anions*  in  order  to  preierve  thck 
influence  and  charadler  in  the  coontiy.  The  augmentation  of  the 
lilaries  of  the  judges  in  the  Cburt  of  Seffion,  while  their  numbers  are 
preierved,^  will  add  to  the  digniQr  of  the  bench*  and  give  (ktisfadion 
an  the  nation.  Government  will  find  it  neceilary  to  give  every  pof* 
fi}le  encouragement  to  the  fifheries,  as  being  the  bed  nurfery  for  fea- 
jaen*  Since  improvements  firil  began  in  Scodand»  which  was  about  the 
year  I745»  they  have  been  earned  on  with  rapidity.  In  point  of 
degance  and  tiu(le»  Edinburgh  is  likely  foon  to  become  the  fecond  city 
inUe  Britiih  dominions. 

CHVaCH  OF   SCOTLAHD. 

The  final  blow  was  dven  to  the  long  and  violent  ojppofidon  to  the  lau^ 
•f  patronage,  in  the  laft  general  ^embly.  The  rejefiion  of  the  overture 
fior  confulting  the  landra  interefl  on  this  queflion,  by  a  decided  ma. 
|Drity,  has  put  an  end  to  ecclcfiafUcal  controverTy,  and  reflorcd  peace 
so  the  chorch.  This  great  viftory  of  fenfe  over  nonfenfe,  of  realba 
and  order  over  fanaticilm  and  licentjoufnefs,  has  beet)  obtained  partly 

Sthe  progre^  of  knowledge  and  literature  among  the  people,  but 
iefly  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  moderatt  fariy,  who  from  a  princi- 
ple of  real  patriotifm  and  philanthropy,  unknown  to  anyordfcrof 
prices  fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  fpught  the  battles  of  thetr 
country,  and  fupported  the  caufe  of  rational  and  liberal  religion,  againft 
die  pernicious  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  peo|^,  and  at  thV  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  reputation,  popularity,  and  imereft.  The  oppofite 
parties  are  now  approximating ;  the  oiiium  tbeolonicum  will  wear 
away,  and  peace  and  cordiality  be  nniverfally  eflabliihed.  Delivered 
irom  the  ruil/firit  of  theological  faflion,  the  miniftcrs  of  the  apofli.. 
ctiWy  pure  and /Mr  church  of  Scotland  will  difplay  i\it  firvUnm  in^t^ 
mum  of  their  countrv  in  calmer  and  more  elegant  occupations,  and 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  edify  their  flocks,  to  cultivate  literature, 
and  to  kifs  their  wives.  From  the  bu/h  ceafing  to  burn,^  the  tree 
of  knowledge  may  arifc  and  enrich  the  world  with  its  fruits. 

*  The  burning  buih  is  the  enfign  armorial  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 


•^*  Commimications  fir  The  English  Review  are  requeJUd  u 
hejent  /»  Mr.  MvrRay,  No.^2,  Fket-ftreet,  London,  nuhete  Sub* 
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Art.  I.  fhe  Bifiotj  ofWeies^  in  nine  Bocki:  luith  an  ApfewMx.  By  the 

Renjtrtnd  If  ill i am  Warrington^  Cbaflain  to  the  Right  Honou^aiU  tbt^ 

'  Earl  of  B^Jborough ,  il,  is.  boaids.  410.    Johnfon,  1786,  LopdoQ.       . 

'T^HE  Tpirit  of  hiftorical  compofttion,  which  fo  generally  pre^ 
•■•  vails  in  the  prefent  ap;e  throughout  Europe,  but  cfpcciaUy: 
in  our  ifland,  has  produced,  and  ftiil  continues  to  produce^  many} 
hifiories,  which  fcarccly  aim  at  novelty  of  information,  an<i 
Whofeonly  objcft  it  is  either  to  excel  other  compofitions  in  fin«' 
writing)  to  defend  fome  controverted  opinion,  or  to  give  a  to^ 
louring  to  the  tranfa^ions  and  events  which  form  the  body  of 
our  hiftory,  agreeable  to  the  maxims  and  partial  views  of  tboic( 
men,  who,  for  the  time,  prefide  at  the  helm  of  government* 
And,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  princes  and  men  in  power  (c^ 
grafp  all  authority  in  their  own  hands,  the  greater  part  of  ouc 
moil  celebrated  hiftorians  give  an  air  and  afpeA  to  their  workft 
inimical  to  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

Thefe  ftridures  are  not  applicable  to  the  hiftory  before  \x^. 
The  fubjed  which  the  author  haa  chofen  ftood  in  need  of  illuf-s 
tration  ;  he  has  ^brought  forward  many  fads,  either  not  at  alJ» 
01;  but  little  known:  Known  fafts  in  his  hands  aflumc  a  new  forqt 
\rf  a  judicious  and  important  arrangement:  and  it  is  not  his  ob« 
je<5l  to  flatter  the  great,  but  to  record  and  do  jufticc  to  thelong 
and  gallant  refiftance  of  Wales,  againft  the  mvafions  of  a  n^t 
tion  fuperior  to  itfclf  in  refources,  in  policy,  and  the  art  of  war, 
Thefe  glorious  efforts,  ^hb  long  lingering  fpirit  of  liberty 
forms  the  principal  bond  of  coanedion  by  which  the  great  va» 
:  ^Ekg.  Rev.  Vol,  VI.  May  1786.  X  ricty 
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riety  of  matter,  vrhich  the  hiftory  under  confideration  embraces^ 
are  b.rought  into  one  point  of  view.  This  is  the  uniting 
principle  of  the  feparated  hdl$  vrhich  it  records :  And  although 
tnany  of  thefe  fa£ts  can 'only  intereft  the  people,  and  in  fbme 
jnftances  the  defcendants  of  the  families  to  which  they  relate,, 
our  author  has  intermixed  with  them  many  fcenes  which  give 
relhf  to  tbe  read<$r,  sind  carry  tofh  it  leaft  'with  patience 
through  longand  rugged  paths. 

We  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  motives  and  views  of 
our  author,  in  the  publication  before  us,  as  delineated  by  him- 
fclf. 

^  It  13  therefore  a  joft  occafion  of  regret,  as  well  as  of  farprife,  tha^ 
the  hiftory  of  Wales  is  no  where  to  be  found,  to  this  day,  but  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  monk  Carodoc  of  Llancarvan ;  in  wl^h  nothing^ 
farther  is  given,  than  a  iimple  detail  of  fadls.  In  this  interefting  field 
of  hiflory,  no  attempt  hat  ycc  been  made  to  iaveftigale  dM  modves. 
of  policy,  to  trace  back  eflfeds  to  their  caufes,  to  ddineate  with  joft 
difcrimination  perfonal  or  national  charaders,  and  to  digeft  the  nuu 
^  terials  of  the  narration  into  that  perfpicuous  order  which  is  eflential  to 
dir  utility  of  hiftorical  writing. 

'  This  deficiency  the  author  has  atteznnted  to  fiipplv,  in  the  work  now 
offintd  to  the  w(»id«  The  defign  will  be  allowed  to  be  laudable  % 
wiUi  what  fuccefs  h  has  been  executed^  it  remains  for  the  public  to 
"determine.  If  he  has  opened  no  new  foufces  of  information,  heha\ 
been  careful  to  diamine  the  old ;  and  has  not  fervilely  tranfcribed,  ^ 
Ulq^tfy  followed  the  modem  hiftorians.  \Vhat  he  has  done  nei- 
ther precludes,  t^ot  it  intended  to  preclude,  the  future  labours  of  other 
Writers  who  are  deeply  read  in  the  Wellh  language  and  maBufcripts. 
The  field  is  ftiU  open  to  ^  vmc  able  hiftorian,  and  to  the  profound 
xfifearches  of  the  Uamed  anti^u^ryr* 

Mr.  Warrington  has  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Duke  of 
Deronfliire,  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  propriety,  with  mo« 
4tfty  and  with  truth.  He  has  prefixed  ^  to  his  narrative  fome 
liikreirary  diredions  to  the  reader  who  is  a  itranger  to  the  Welfli 
Jbngufl^e  (  (Hewing  the  right  pronunciation  of  all  the  letters 
tfiac  diScr  from  the  Englifli  orthography,  and  this  work  is  di« 
vided  into  nine  books : 

His  firfl  book  contains  a  review  of  the  Britift  hiftory  before 
the  retreat  of  the  Romans  out  of  Britain.  This  review  is  ju- 
dicious ;  but  contains  nothing  that  is  not  generally  known  to 
aien  of  letters. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  books  we  have  a  review  of  die  Bri- 
lifr  hiftory  from  the  final  retreat  of  the  Romans  to  that  period 
^hen  the  ancient  Britons  were  driven  into  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  ArnrK>rica;  and  an  account  ofthe  wars  between  the  Saxons 
and  Welib  to  the  death  of  Rode  rig,  oh  whom  it  feems  the  ad- 
miration of  hi«  people  befiowed  the  title  of  great  in  877. 
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This  18  diat  period  which  Mrr  Hufnc  fays  **  abounds  in 
mmes|  but  is  extremely  barren  of  events  y  or  that  the  eventa 
are  related  fo  much  without  circumftances  and  caufes^  that  the 
iJioft  profound  or  moft  eloquent  writct  muft  defpair  of  rendeN 
ing  them  either  inftruftive  or  entertaining  to  the  reader.  Even 
t)ie  great  learning  and  vigorous  imagination  of  Mihon  funk 
under  the  weight;  and  this  author  fcruplesnot  to  declare)  that 
the  (kirmiibes  of  kites  or  crours  were  as  much  defeirving  a  par- 
ticular narrative  as  the  confufed  tranfa<Stions  and  battles  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy/'  Mr.  Hume,  by  exciting  the  hop^$  of  a 
pleaiuig  profpeA)  after  he  has  conduced  his  reader  through 
the  bleak  mountains  that  intervene,  and  the  maftcrly  powers  of 
his  own  genius,  traverfes  the  Heptarchy  without  throwing  his 
reader  into  any  deep  languor.  Mr.  Warrington,  without  th^ 
tranfcendant  abilities  of  Mr.  Hume,  without  fo  wide  a  fields 
und  fo  fair  a  profpecl,*has  contrived  to  render  this  barren  pe^ 
riod,  barren  certainly  of  great  and  fplendid  events,  not  a  little 
interefting,  by  means  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  employed  by  the 
great  Englifh  hiftorian.  He  dwells  upon  the  principal  fa6ls 
and  charaders,  fuch  as  they  are.  By  minufte  inquiry  into  par<> 
ticulars,  not  known,  or  much  noticed  by  other  hiftorians,  he 
beftows  an  intereft  on  them,  which,  mentioned  in  a  fummary 
manner,  they  would  not  poi&fs*  Of  this  the  following  extra^ 
wiH  ferve  as  an  example. 

*  Induced  by  the  flattering  defcription  whieh  Hengift  had  gii^en  of 
Britain,  a  large  body  of  Saxons  came  over ;  and  among  thefe  was  the 
daughter  of  that  prince,  the  beautiful  Rowenna.    The  arrival  of  thefe 

,  troops  was  feen  with  a  jealous  eye  by  many  of  the  Britons,  who  were 
jaftly  alarmed  at  the  confeqoences  of  introducing  into  the  country  fo 
great  a  number  of  foreigners.  Bat  Vortigem,  the  preiiding  demon  in 
tbe  feitt  of  firtOiin,  whofe  fecret  machinations,  it  is  probable,  intro- 
duced this  reinforcement,  either  defpifed  the  remonftrance  of  his  fub^ 
je^t,  or  had  th«  addrefs  to  iilencc  their  fears ;  and  to  perfuade  them 
of  the  neceflity  of  fach  a  meafure,  on  the  plauiible  pretext  that  the  firft 
body  of  SaxoBs  from  their  late  lodei  would  be  infufficlent  to  prote^^ 
them  from  their  enemies. 

*  The  intercourfe  fubfiiling  between  Hengift  and  the  Britiih  king, 
had  |iven  him  the  opportunity  of  obierving  the  cooflirutional  charac- 
ter of  that  monarch  $  and  on  this  bafts  he  hoped  to  form  an  alliance 
that  fhould  ferve  as  a  cemeift  to  their  common  interefls,  and  give  folidity 
to  his  own  futui%  defigns.  Having  frequently  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  Vortigem,  he  requeued  the  honour  of  his  company  to  a 
fcaft,  at  the  caftle  he  had  lately  created,  that  by  every  entertainment 
in  kis  power  he  might  exprefs  his  refpeft  and  gratitude.  Vortigem  ac* 
cepted  the  invitation  to  a  fitpf^^  and  the  caroufal  was  htehi^r  magni- 
ftcent.    In  the  height  of  their  feftivity,  when  the  wine  h^d  circulated* 
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and  tbe  mbd  was  open  to  no  other  imprefiion  than  plea&re,  the  fair 
Rowenna  appeared  in  the  hall,  magnificentlx  dreft,  holding  a  gold 
cup  in  her  hand  which  was  full  of  wine;  and,  having  gracefully  pre- 
fenced  hcrfelf  upon  one  knee  before  the  king,  thus  addreifed  him  ik 
her  own  language.  **  Waes  heal  hlaford  Cytting,  or.  Be  of  health  lord 
king.'*  Agreeably  furprifed  with  the  fudden  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
lady  kneeling  before  him,  the  king  demanded  of  his  chamberlain,  who 
was  the  interpreter,  the  nature  of  her  fuit.  He  was  informed  that  the 
princels  Rowenna  accofted  him  after  the  manner  of  her  country,  where 
it  was  ufual  at  caroufals  for  any  one  who  (hall  diink  to  another  to 
cry  ^wajhtil ;  the  perlon  to  whom  he  thus  fpeaks  (hall  anfwer,  dtfjnk* 
beil  i  then  he  who  fird  cried  *wajheil  drinks,  and  prefents  him  with  the 
cup.  While  the  interpreter  was  explainiog  to  Vortigern  the  naoire  of 
this  gothic  fellivity,  that  prince  fmiled  upon  Rowenna,  and  faid  to  her 
in  the  ^axon  language  **  drynk  heil^''  or  drink  the  health ;  upon  this 
the  princefs  drank  a  llule  out  of  the  cup,  and  prefcnted  it  cracefully  to 
the  king,  who  then,  agreeably  to  the  cuftoni,  gave  her  a  falutc.  She 
immediately  retired,  with  the  profoundeft  reipe£^,  out  of  the  king's 
pefence.  The  uncommon  beauty  of  the  princefs,  the  graceful- 
nefs  of  her  manners,  and  the  touching  fingularity  of  the  action,  im- 
preDed  on  him  when  he  was  heated  with  wine,  entirely  fafcinated  the 
foul  of  Voitigern,  and  left  no  traces  of  any  other  fentiments  in  Ms 
mind  than  thofe  love  and  dcfirc.  To  incrcafc  flilt  more  this  amorous 
frenzy,  many  impediments  were  artfulFy  thrown  by  HengiH  ib  the  way 
of  his  paiiion.  But  the  infatuated  monarch,  inflamed  with  de&e^  dis- 
regarded every  oblbcle  which  the  dictates  of  prudence,  religion,  and 
honour,  had  oppofed  to  his  wilhes.  He  immediately  removed  the 
chief  impediment,  by  divorcing  his  wife,  who  had  born  him  three  fons; 
and  having  married  the  Saxon  princel's,  he  inverted  Hengiil  with  the 
fovereigniy  of  Kent,  violently  wrefting  that  territory  from  its  original 
proprietor ;  he  likewife  put  him  in  poficfTion  of  the  three  counties  of 
Eflex,  Suffolk,  and  Middlcfex/ 

Mr.  Warrington,  after  a  recftal^  which  he  jnodeftly '  calls 
tedious,  of  inroads  and  battIes,/opens  to  the  view  of  his  readers 
the  modes  of  life  and  private  manners  of  the  VVelfh.  In  this 
detail  the  author  his  given  little  more  than  a  fimple  tran- 
fciiptof  Giraldus,  a  learned  monk,  who  lived  in  the  reign  o^ 
Henry  the  fecond,  and  was  a  nativ^  of  South  Wales  ;  being  of 
opinion  that  fuch  delineations,  by  the  pencil  of  acotempo- 
rary,  would  appear  more  pleafing  in  their  original  colours  and 
native  fimplicity. 

*  The  Wellh  (according  to  Giraldus  Cambrfenfis,  who  was  himfelf  a' 
native  of  the  countr}',  and  wrote  in  a  period  when  their  native  man- 
ners were  pure  and  unadulterated  by  foreign  intercourfe)  were  a  nation 
light  and  nimble,  and  more  fierce  than  iirong ;  from  the  lowefl  to  the 
higheft  of  the  people  they  were  devoted  to  aims,  which  the  plowman 
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«$  well'  as  the  courtier  was  prepared  to  feize  on  the  firft  fummons. 
Their  chief  employment  in  works  of  hufbandry  was,  that  for  oats 
they  opened  the  foil,  once  only  in  March  and  April ;  and  for  wheat 
or  rye  they  turned  it  op  twice  in  the  fummer,  and  a  third  time  in 
winter,  about  the  feafon  of  thrafhing. 

*  The  chief  fuftenancc  of  this  people,  in  refpe£l  of  their  food,  was 
catde  and  oats,  beiide^  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter ;  though  they  ufuall/ 
cat  more  plentifully  of  ilefh  meat  than  of  bread. 

*  As  theyjwere  not  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  traffic,  cither  by 
fea  or  land,  their  time  was  entirely  employed  in  military  affkirs.  They 
were  fo  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of  their  couiitry  and  its  liberties, 
that  they  efteemcd  it  delightful  not  only  to  fight  for  them,  but  even  to 
facrifice  their  lives :  and,  agreeably  to  this  fpirit,  they  entertained  an 
idea,  that  it  was  a  difgrace  to  die  in  their  beds,  but  an  honour  to  fall 
in  the  field.  Such  was  their  eager  courage,  that,  although  unarmed, 
they  often  dared  to  engage  with  men  entirely  covered  with  armour ; 
^nd  in  fuch  engagements,  by  their  activity  and  valour,  they  ufually 
came  off  conquerors.  That  their  activity  might  not  be  impeded  by 
any  cmneceiTary  incumbrance,  they  made  ufe  of  light  armour ;  fuch  as 
imajler  coats  of  mail,  (hields,  and  fometimes  of  iron  greaves ;  their 
offenfjve  weapons  were  arrows  and  long  fpears.  Their  bows  were 
ufually  made  of  jQight  twigs  joined  or  twifted  together,  and,  though 
ludc  in  their  form,  they  difcharged  an  arrow  with  great  force.  The 
people  of  North  Wales  weie  remarkable  for  fpears,  fo  long  and  well 
pointed,  that  they  could  pierce  through  an  iron  coat  of  mail ;  the  men 
of  South  Wales  were  accounted  the  mod  expert  archers.  The  chieftains, 
when  they  went  to  war,  were  mounted  on  fwift  horfes,  bred  in  thie 
cc^ontry  ;  the  lower  forts  of  people,  on  account  of  the  marfhes,  as  well 
as  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  marched  on  foot  to,  battle ;  though^ 
whenefer  the  occafion  or  the  place  rendered  it  neceffary  for  .the  pur* 
pofes  either  of  fighting  or  flying,  the  horfemen  themfelves  difmounted 
and  ferved  on  foot. 

*  The  Welfh  either  went  with  their  feet  entirely  bare,  or  they  ufea 
boots  of  raw  leather,  inilead  of  fhoes,  fewed  together  with  raw  (|^» 

*  In  the  time  of  peace,  the  young  men  accuflomed  themfelves  ta 
penetrate  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  to  run  over  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains ;  and,  by  continuing  this  exercife  through  the  day  and  night,  they 
prepared  themfelves  for  the  fa^gues  and  eniployments  of  war. 

*  Thefc  people  were  not  giveh  to  excefs  cither  in  eating  or  drinking. 
They  had  no  fet  time  appointed  for  their  meals,  nor  any  cxpenfive 
yichnefs  in  their  clothes.  Their  whole  attention  was  occupied  in  the 
fplendid  appearance  of  their  horfes  and  arms,  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  in  the  care  of  their  plunder.  Accuftomed  to  faft'from 
inorning  to  night,  their  minds  were  wholly  employed  on  bufinefs;  they 
gave  up  the  day  entirely  to  prudent  deliberations,  and  in  the  evening 
they  partook  of  a  fober  fupper.  But  if,  at  any  time,  it  happeneiH 
chat  they  were  not  able  to  procure  any,  or  only  a  very  fparing  repall» 
they  pati^dy  waited  till  the  next  morqing ;  and  in  this  fituation,  pre- 
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vented  neither  by  hmt^  nor  cold,  tliey  were  eager  to  teke  advaab^ 
of  dark  and  ftormy  nights  for  hoftile  invafiont • 

*  There  was  not  a  beggar  to  be  feen  among  thefe  people,  for  dl^ 
tables  of  a)}  were  common  to  all ;  and  with  them  boimty»  and  p«r(ictt>» 
larly  hofpitable  entertainment,  were  in  higher  eftimation  than  any  of 
the  other  virtues.  HofpitaHty,  indeed,  was  fo  moch  the  habit  ef  this 
ludon,  by  a  mutual  return  of  fueh  civilities,  that  it  was  neither  olfered 
to,  nor  reaueiled  by  travellers.  As  foon  as  they  entered  any  honie, 
they  immediately  delivered  their  arms  into  the  cnftody  of  fome  ptribn  i 
then  if  they  fufi^d  their  feet  to  be  waihed  by  thofe,  who  for  that  pmv 
pofe  dircdly  offered  them  water,  they  were  confidered  as  lodgen  for 
the  night.  The  refufal  of  thi»  oflbred  civility  intimated  their  defir^ 
of  a  moming^s  refrefhment  only.  Theofi^r  of  water  for  the  purpolt 
of  wafhing  the  feet  was  conMoied  as  an  Invitation  to  aoeept  of  hoT- 

S 'table  entertainment.  The  young  men  dbally  marched  in  paities,  or 
tribes,  a  leader  being  appointed  to  each ;  and  as  they  were  devoted 
to  arms,  or  given  up  to  leiiure,  and  were  coarageous  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  ef  any  perfen 
with  the  fame  fecnrity  as  their  own.  The  ftrangers,  who  arrived  in 
the  morning,  were  entertained  until  evening  with  the  converfation  of 
young  women,  and  with  the  mufic  of  the  harp ;  ibr  in  this  countrf 
almoS  every  houfb  was  provided  with  botih.  Hence  we  may  reafeiK 
^blv  conchide,  that  the  people  were  not  much  inclined  to  jealoofyi 
inch  an  influence  had  the  ik>wers  <i^  mufic  on  their  mindsr  that  in  ever/ 
jfamily.  or  in  every  tribe,  they  efteemcd  ikill  in  playing  on  th«  harp 
beyond  any  kind  of  leamiag. 

*  fn  tbe  evening,  when  me  vifitors  were  all  come,  an  entenaiament 
was  provided  according  to  the  number  and  dieaity  oif  the  perfons,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  houfe ;  on  which  occafioa  the  cook  was  not  fatigued 
with  dre/Qng  n^any  dtihes,  nor  fuch  as  were  high  feafoned,  as  fbimila^ 
tives  to  gluttony ;  nor  ifvas  the  houfe  fet  ofF  with  tables,  napkins,  or 
towels ;  for  in  all  thefe  things  they  IHidied  nature  more  than  (hew.  The 
guefts  were  placed  by  threes  at  fopper,  and  the  dtfhes  at  the  (km?  time 
were  put  on  rufhes,  in  large  and  ample  platters-  made  of  dean  graf^ 
with  tnin  and  broad  cakes  of  breaid,  bijced  every  day.  A^  the  fame 
time  that  the  whole  fiamily,  with  a  kind  of  emulatioQ  in  their  civilitiea, 
were  in  waiting,  the  mafter  and  milbefs  in  particular  were  always  ftand^ 
ing,  very  attentively  overlooking  the  whole.  At  length,  when  the 
hour  of  (leep  approached,  they  m  lay  down  in  common  on  the  public 
bed,  ranged  lengthwit'e  along  the  fides  of  the  tqom  ;  a  few  rtifhes  bemg 
Crowed  on  the  9oor,  and  covered  only  with  a  coarfe  hard  doth,  rii^ 
produce  of  the  country.  The  fai^ie  garb  that  the  people  wtire  ufed  tn 
we^r  in  the  day  ferved  them  alfo  in  the  night ;  ai^d  this  coniifled  kA  % 
fhin  m^2)t!e,  and  a  garment  or  fhirt  worn  next  to  the  fkin.  The  is^ 
was  kep;  i)ttming  at  their  feet  throughout  the  night,  as  well  as  in  th<^ 
day. 

f  The  women  of  this  nation,  as  well  as  the  men,  had  their  hair  cot 
rOun4  at  die  eart  and  eyes.  The  women  alfo,  as  a  head  drefs,  woce  a 
targe  white  rob(?,  folding  round,  and  rifing  by  degrees  into  a  graceful 
Wft  er  WWIIf    BPrt^  (he  am  i^id  thp  women  wer?  exceedingly  attea- 
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lire  to  the  prefervatioD  of  their  teeth  ;  by  confhtntly  rabbing  theni  with 
green  hazd  (probably  the  leaves,  or  bark)  and  cleaning  them  with  « 
^oollen  doth,  they  kept  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory ;  and  toprefervc 
diem  fHIl  more,  they  abfbuned  from  every  kind  of  hot  food.  The  men 
were  accuftomed  to  (have  the  whole  beard,  leaving  only  a  whifker  on 
the  upper  lip ;  they  llkewife  cut  (hort  or  fhaved  the  hair  of  their  heads* 
that  it  might  be  no  impediment  to  their  activity  in  paffing  through  tha 
thick  wo<^8  and  forefb  that  covered  their  country. 

*  The  Welfli  were  a  people  of  an  acute  and  fubtle  genius;  and  ta 
whatever  ftudies  they  applied  their  minds,  enjoying  fo  rich  a  vein  of 
fiatural  endowments,  diey  excelled  in  wit  and  ingenuity  any  other  of 
the  weftem  nadoni.  In  civil  eaofet  and  afUons,  they  exerted  all  thd 
powers  of  rhetoric,  and,  in  the  cOnduft  of  theie,  their  talents  for 
infinnation,  invention,  and  refoMion,  were  confplcooos.  In  rhythmical 
ibngs,  and  in  exiempory  efiyions,  they  excelled  to  a  mat  degree^ 
bom  in  refped  to  invention  and  elegance  of  ftile  1  and  tor  thefe  por<« 
pofes  poets  or  baixls  were  appointed.  But  beyond  all  other  rhetorical 
ornaments  they  preferred  the  ufe  of  alliteration,  and  that  kind  mori^ 
cfpecially  which  repeals  the  firft  letters  or  fyllaUes  of  words.  They 
made  fo  much  nfe  of  this  ornament  in  every  finifiied  difcourfe,  that 
iSxty  thooght  nothing  elegantly  fpoken  without  it« 

<  In  private  company,  or  in  feaibns  of  public  fefiivity,  they  wer# 
Tery  facetious  in  their  cOnverfation,  to  entertain  the  company  and  dif- 
play  their  own  wit.  With  this  view,  peHbns  of  lively  parts,  fome- 
times  in  mild  and  femetimes  in  biting  terms,  nnder  the  cover  of  a 
double  meaning,  by  a  peculiar  mm  of  voice,  or  by  the  tranfpofition  of 
words,  were  continually  uttering  humorous  or  fatirical  exprefliotts. 

*  The  loweft  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  were  indebted  to 
natore  for  a  certain  boldnefs  in  fpeech,  and  an  honed  confidence  In 
giving  anfwers  to  great  men  on  matters  of  buiiners,  or  in  the  prefencn 
of  prmces. 

*  There  were  among  the  Welih,  what  were  not  to  be  found  among 
Other  nations,  certain  perfons  whom  they  call  Aivenydhhn  {z  word  ex- 
preflive  of  poetical  rapiures)  who  appear  to'  have  been  folely  under  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  Thefe  perfons,  lichen  they  were  con« 
falted  about  any  thing  doubtful,  inflamed  with  a  hsdi  degree  of  en- 
tlmfiafm,  were  carried  ont  of  themieWes,  and  feemed  as  if  they  were 
po&fled  by  an  iaviiible  fpirit.  Ytt  they  did  not  immediately  declare 
a  ibhitk>n  of  the  difficulty  required,  but  by  the  power  of  wild  and  in- 
conflflent  circumlocution,  in  which  they  abounded,  any  peribn  who 
dil^ndy  obferved  the  anfwer  woold  at  length,  by  fome  torn  or  dtgreflion 
in  the  fpeech,  receive  an  explanation  of  what  he  fought.  From  thia 
Hate  of  ecfiacy  they  were  at  lad  roufed,  as  from  a  deep  ileep ;  and  wert; 
compelled,  ae  it  were,  by  the  violence  of  others  to  return  to  themfelves. 
Two  things  w^e  peculiar  to  thefe  perfons ;  that  after  the  anfwer  was 
giv^n  they  did  not  come  to  themfelves  unl^fs  recalled  by  force  from  this 
apparent  fpecies  of  madnefs ;  and  when  they  recovered  their  reafon 
they  did  not,  it  is  faid,  recoiled  any  of  thole  things  which  in  their 
0C&LCJ  they  had  oUered.  And  if  it  happened  that  they  were  again 
am6mA  at)om  the  fiMM  or  any  other  things  tbcy  ^wouM  fpeak,  itis 

X  4  true» 
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true,  bttt  woold  exprefs  themfelves  in  other  and  far  different  words. 
This  property  wat  beftowed  upon  them,  as  they  fancied,  ia  their  deep  | 
at  which  time  it  appeared  to  fome  of  them  as  if  new  milk  or  honey^ 
was  poured  into  their  mouths  ;  to  others  as  if  a  written  fcroU  had  been 
pat  into  their  mouths;  and  on  their  awaking  they  publicly  profelTed 
that  they  have  been  endowed  with  thefe  extraordinary  gifts.  I'his 
imaginary  fpirit  of  divination  has  been  in  much  ufe  in  the  highlands 

'  of  Scotland,  and  there  known  under  the  expreffive  term  of  fecond 

.fiiht.' 

Many  other  particulars  r^fpe£ling  tb^  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  tfie  WeJfl),  borrowed  by  our  author  from  Giraldus,  are 
equally  entertaining.  But  whether  this  Cambriak  Giral- 
DUs  has  not  varnifbed  the  failings  and  innperfe&ions  of  his 
cpuntrynnen,  as  well  as  fct  off  in  themoft  favourable  point  of 
view  their  good  qualities,  may  bereafonably  queftioned.  Nay 
it  may  be  alfo  queftioned,  whether  the  native,  if  he  be  a  con- 
jlant  and  ufual  inhabitant'  of  any  country,  is  the  bcft  qualified 
to  obferve  or  difcern  the  charafter  of  bis  countrymen,  la 
order  to  paint  and  properly  diftinguilh  thefe,  a  very  general 
Icnowledge  of  other  nations  is  neceflary.  Such  a  knowledge 
Gi  raid  us  probably  poiTefled  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any  of  his 
^otemporaries ;  yet  i(  woi^Id  appear  that  it  was  v^ry  imper fc(9. 
It  would  require  a  general  knowledge  of  nation^  and  of  human 
nature,  equal  to  what  Barcxay  has  difplayed  in  his  Icon 
i^NiMORUM,  to  exhii^it  a  juft  pi^ure  of  any  national  charac- 
ter :— rAnd  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  regret  that  there  has 
never  yet  been  publiftied  any  book  of  Geography  in  which 
the  characters,  and  phyfical  and  moral  circumftances  of  the 
different  nations  have  been  delineated  wjth  the  vi^ws  and  ac- 
curate diftinftion  of  philofophy.  The  characters  of  nations, 
ftamped  on  them  at  remote  periods,  have  bieen  retained  in  our 
very  neweft  geographical  treatifes,  amidftthe  cpiiftant  an4 
multiplied  changes  that  variegate  the  face  of  the  world.  No 
Barclay  has  arifen  to  paint  living  manners  of  the  nations 
that  now  grow  into  importance,  or  Ank  into  old  age,  or  trem- 
ble, as  it  were,  on  the  pivot  that  fufpends  the  rifmg  or  falling 
fcales  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 

Although  we  may  allow  to  our  author  that  the  delineations, 
of  Giraldus  are  plcafing  in  their  native  fimplicity,  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  they  are  qeither  wholly  juft  nor  perfect :  and 
this  judgment  we  (ijpport  by  a  proof  with  which  our  author, 
we  prefume,  will  riot  be  difutisfled.  Mt.  Warrington  himfelf 
has  noticed  tt|e  levity,  fimplicity,  credulity,  iand  irafcibtlity  of 
the  Wel(h  nation.'  And,  from  the  inftances  he  has  recorded  of 
thefe,  he  might  have  affirmed  with  truth,  that  their  levity 
tflrderedon  inlanity)  their  fimplicity  on  i^iotifq^,  ttteK  c(e4ulit)r 
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on  that  of  children,  and  their  irafcibility  on  the  brutal  animo^ 
fity  and  rage  of  inferior  animals.  Our  hiftorian,  who,  though 
not  a  Weluman  by  birth,  is  more  than  half  one  by  inclination 
and  a(Fe£tion  to  his  fubjed,  forbears  to  exprefs  himfelf  infudi 
ftrong  terms  ;  or  perhaps  he  did  not  draw  the  condufion,  in 
his  own  mind,  which  his  premifes  would  have  fully  juftified^ 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  illuftrate  by  many  inftances, 
V'hich  we  might  eafily  do,  the  extreme  folly  and  levity  of  th;e 
ancient  Britons.  We  (ball  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few* 

The  folly  and  crimes  of  Vortigern,  who  had  waded  to  the 
Cambrian  throne  through  blood,  and  endangered  its  fecurity  by 
a  timid,  a  treacherous  and  adulterous  connedli^n  with  the 
Saxon  chief,  Hengift,  rendered  himfelf  an  objedl  of  univerfal 
deteftation  and  horror,  in  confcquenceof  which  he  was  depofed 
from  the  throne  by  a  general  affembly  of  the  ftates,  and  the 
crown  was  given  to  his  eldeft  fon  Vortimery  a  youth  endowed 
with  every  heroic  and  princely  quality  and  virtue.  This  young 
prince,  who  had  redeemed  by  his  gallantry  and  good  condu(S 
the  intereftand  honour  of  the  Britifli  nation,  is  murdered  at  the 
infiigation  of  his  ftep-mother  Rowenna,  the  Saxon  queen  of 
the  depofed  Vortigern.  An  aflfembly  is  called,  in  confequence' 
of  this  event ;  and,  by  the  fuffi-ages  of  the  Welfli  chiefs,  Vor- 
tigern was  re  elefted  to  the  fovereign  dignity ;— Vortigern,  who, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  folcmnly  depofed  from  the  throne, 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

HfiNGisT,  who  had  been  driven  back  into  Germany  by  Vor- 
timer,  but  who  was  a  confidential  friend,  and  afted  in  concert 
vith  Vortigern,  embarked  with  four  thoufand  Saxons  under 
his  command. 

•  When  the  Saxonj  approached  the  Britifh  coafl,  they  found  that  the 
inhabitants,  under  the  command  of  Vortigern,  feemed  fully  determined 
to  oppofe  their  landing.  Intelligence  ot  this  being  privately  fent  by 
Rowenna  to  her  father,  the  Saxon  chief  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient 
fuggefted  by  his  wily  and  fertile  imagination,  as  well  as  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  a£t.  In  this  artifice  the 
vveakncfs  or  the  treachery  of  Vortigern  was  employed.  Hengift  fent 
to  afTure  that  monarch,  that  his  purpofe  in  coming  into  Britain  was 
|)0t  to  oi&r  any  violence  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  only  to  make  a  vigorous 
pppofition  againft  his  fon  Vortimpr,  whom,  he  artfully  pretended,  he 
thought  had  been  alive  It  was  iikewife  propofed  by  Hengift,  that 
an  interview  fhould  take  place  between  them,  and  that  each  of  the 
fchiefs  fhould  meet  a^  the  place  appointed,  attended  by  the  moft  eminent 
of  his  traifi ;  and,  in  order  to  banifh  every  idea  of  hoftiie  intention,  it 
was  artfully  fuggefled  by  the  Saxon,^  that  both  parties  ftiould  appear 
without  their  arms.  The  propoial  was  agreed  to  by  the  king  ;  the 
pme  of  meeting  w^  fixed  tor  the  Ma^  following ;  and  the  place'a^^ 
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In  die  nam  tune,  HogMl*  IiaTmg  aflonbled  his  cliieftaiiiSy  hil 
iioriwihit  jefign;  Aat»vDder  the  cokxir  of  meeting  die  Bricaiia 
die  porpoles  of  peace,  and  to  efiabltlh  a  laiBng  alUance,  he  in* 
itoded  tt>  mmer  the  chiefs  who  fhoold  attend  Vordgern  to  die  inter- 
iriew ;  that,  by  ftriking  fo  dcdfiTe  a  blow,  he  might  cnt  die  finews  of 
fonre  refiftance.  At  the  fame  time  be  gave  orders,  that  his  train  fH» 
jracpded  the  meeting  (hoold  carry  knives  concealed  in  their  fleeves  ; 
Ihif  wben  die  fignal  was  given  each  of  ^em  (hoold  in^ody  Aab  the 
pcrioB  who  (at  next  lo  bim ;  and  he  doied^this  infernal  order  by  re* 
qniring  diem  to  ^  behave  like  men,  and  to  fliew  do  mercy  to  any 
yeribtt  battodM  kwg.** 

'  NocwithitndiAg  the  many  proofs  the  Saxons  had  given  of  their 
Mcidy«  the  Britains,  widi  adegree  of  oedolity  peculiar  to  themTelves^ 
iUl  into  the  ioxst^  and  came  nnwamed  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
Interview  ;  whcte,  by  the  contrivance  of  Hengift,  they  were  placed 
with  his  train  alternately  at  the  tables,  nnder  the  pretence  of  confi- 
ifence,  and  of  a  friendly  interconrfe  with  each  other.  When  the 
leiHvity  was  at  the  height,  and  probably  in  the  ongoaided  moments  of 
hioxication,  Heng^ft  nve  the  fignal  agreed  on.  Hem  cvwr  Jeaxa^  or 
itkie  your  Jeaxa.  At  &at  inflant  every  Saxon  drew  out  his  knife,  and 
]fhHiged  it  into  the  bofom  of  the  peribn  who  fat  next  to  him.  Above 
*0ee  hondred  of  the  Bridfh  nobility,  the  moft  eminent  for  their  talenta 
i  the  oooncsl  or  in  the  £eld,  periihcd  in  this  bloody  caroo^.  Vord* 
Bttt  was  (fwni  in  the  general  carnage*  tboagh  deuined  apriibner  bjr 
ieogift,  probably  with  no  other  defign  than  as  a  cover  to  a  fubfeqaent 
ad  of  the  Bntifli  prince,  which  carries  with  it  a  ftrong  appearance  of 
bafeneisi  for,  in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  made  an  aagnmentto 
the  Saxon  chief  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Saflex»  and  alio  con- 
Crmed  him  in  the  polleffion  of  his  former  territories.* 

Although  their  natural  fituation  might  have 'pointed  out  the 
eflabliihment  of  a  naval  force  as  their  moft  natural  defence, 
and  that  prince  Vortimer,  though  inferior  to  the  Saxons  in  the 
number  and  fize  of  his  veflTels,  had  neverthelefs,  contending  for 
the  fite  of  Britain  on  iti  proper  element,  gained  the  advanuge, 
and  taken  feveral  of  their  (hips  and  difperfed  their  fleet,  yet  thejr 
iteioft  onifbrmly  afterwards  negleded  naval  affairs,  and  trufted 
fsr  ddence  to  fheir  exertions  in  the  field,  in  which  they-  were  not 
p  match  for  the  Germans.— Their  hofpiulity  was  extreme, 
and  their  bra?ery  equalled  that  of  the  moft  impetuous  nations; 
^ut  when  we  ttit&,  on  the  in(hince$  of  weakncis  jufi  quoted, 
out  of  multitudes  more  that  mi^ht  be  oroduced,  and  that  thej 
were  {o  wholly  dcftitute  of  political  wildom  as  never  to  derive 
any  fubftanti^l  advantage,  which  their  valour,  chance,  and  the 
poHeflion  of  the  country  very  frequentiv  gave  them,  whether 
cfWght  we  to  believe  the  Camhrian  Girafdus  when  be  (ays  that 
(he  ^  Wdih  were  a  people  of  ad  acute  and  TubUc  genius  \  and 
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that  to  whatever  ftudies  they  apph'ed  their  mindst  enjoying  lb 
rich  a  vein  of  natural  endowments,  they  excelled  in  wit  and 
ingenuity  any  other  of  the  weftern  nations  j"  or  Warrington, 
when  he  laments  the  natural  levity  of  the  WeUh  i  and  tracea 
the  ruin  of  their  national  independence  and  exiftence  to  precipi- 
tate meafures  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  found  policy,  to 
0  weak  credulity,  and  a  temper  hafty  and  impetuous,  ibi  liodini 
quoHtits  of  the  Britons?*  The  genius,  the  abilities  of  a  nation 
are  formed,  as  well  at  their  moral  chara<^ers  or  difpofitioas,  by 
the  circumftances  in  which  they  ^t  placed*  The  rural  and 
paftoral  life  of  the  Welih,  the  fcenerv  of  their  country,  their 
continual  wars  with  ftrangers,  all  tnefe  circumftances  con*- 
tributed  to  aroufe  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  to  exerciie  and 
animate  the  paffions  ;>  Hence  the  fenfibility  of  the  Wellh  to 
muHc,  to  poetry,  to  devotion,  to  the  ties  of  confanguinity  and 
friendfhip.  But  to  extended  eaterprize,  invention,  and  im« 
provement  of  every  kind,  to  projeds  of  commerce,  to  uiTca-- 
tion  in  arts  and  fciences,  that  noble  freedom  and  expanfion  of 
foul    is   neceflary,  which  rcfult  only  from  independence  of 

Jovernment.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  fublime  and 
aring  genius  in  a  nation  deprefied  and  overawed  by  a  mor« 
powerful  and  hoftile  neighbour.  A  nation  may  be  circum* 
fcribed  in  territory  and  few  in  numbers,  yet  it  may  rife  to  all 
that  is  noble  in  human  nature,  if  it  be,  in  tfaefe  refpe^ls,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  its  neighbours.  Thus  we  meet  witk 
excellence  of  every  kind  in  the  (mall  republics  of  Greece*  Bat 
we  meet  with  nothing  great  in  Portugal  isnce  it  fell  kito  a 
dependence  on  Spain^ ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  into  der 
pendence  oi>  Great-Birit«n  for  protedion  againft  Spain.  Ireland 
has  given  birth  to  mea  that  have  become  warriors,  and  philo^ 
fophers,  and  politicians,  under  the  aufpices,  as  it  were,  of  £ng>» 
land,  France,  and  Spain :  hut  it  is  only  in  the  prefinit  period, 
when  ibe  h  pofleiled  of  iodependeace,  that  ibe  begins  to  rear 
great  men  as  well  as  to  breed  them. — Wales  has  never  pro** 
duced  many  men  diftioguifhed^  either  by  arts  or  arms.  J  Lord 
fiirheri  of  Chirburry  might  be  an  exception  in  former  times,  as 
a  PrUi  is  in  the  preient^  to  this  general  obfervation.  fitit(3erv 
tain  it  is,  that  thp  neceftty  the  Welfb  were  under  of  ftrttggling 
ff^  oris  etfods^  while  they  exifted  as  an  independent  nation, 
prevented  them  from  attaining  to  any  eminence  either  in  literal 
lure  or  philofophy,  or  the  inferior  purfuiu  of  arms,  conmefci^ 
and  mechanical  arts.    Nor  hare  they,  a»  yet,  iioee  their  in^ 
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corporation  with  England,  brought  forth  any  fruits  worthy  of 
the  tree  into  which  they  have  been  ingrafted.  This  is  certainly 
a  fad  *,  but  our  author,  either  in  complaifance  to  the  Welik 
nation,  or  from  inattention,  has  negleded  to  mention  this 
fad,  or  to  enquire  into  its  caufe. 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  of  European  kings  and  conqueron 
to  make  a  partition  of  their  dominions  among  their  children^  or 
other  defcendants  and  favourites.  The  great  Charlemagm  made 
a  partition  of  his  extenfive  empire.  The  great  Roderic  therefore 
might,  without  forfeiting  all  title  to  that  appellation,  make  % 
divifion  of  his  dominions.  This  divifion  he  in  fad  made;  and 
it  was,  as  our  author  obferves,  *'  the  fource  of  civil  diflenfions 
and  natural  weaknefs,  and  was  foon  the  caufe  of  a  decline  in 
patriotifm,  and  of  a  ftriking  barbarity  in  manners ;  a  feries  of 
cvHs,  which  at  length  occafioned  the  ruin  of  the  flate,  and 
fcarcely  ended  with  the  conqueft  of  the  WeMh,  and  the  lofs  of 
their  political  exiftence." 

[  To  be  continued,  ] 


Art.  II.  The  Night  Cap.    By  Mr.  Mercier^  2  vols.  iimo. 
6s.    Hookham,  1785.    London. 

7  T  is  perhaps  contrary  to  rule  to  give  a  diffufive  account  of 
'^  2L  tranflation,  after  having  reviewed  the  original.  The  fol- 
lowing article  is  however  from  a  difFerent  member  of  our  corps; 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  the  reader,  to  compare 
fentiments  formed  independently  of  each  other,  refpedtng  the 
work  of  fo  celebrated  an  author. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Mercier  are  generally  known.  The 
bold  delineator  of  manners  and  police,  who  has  ventured  tp 
unfuld  the  miferies  of  defpotifm  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
reign,  and  to  point  out  with  equal  fpirit  and  energy  the  unequi-^ 
vocal  bleffings  of  freedom,  is  entitled  to  the  patronage  and  re- 
gard of  mankind*  The  volumes  before  us  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  fame  hand.  Under  a  title  Angular  and  ludicrous,  they 
prcfent  us  with  the  fpeculations  of  their  author  upon  a  thoufand 
fubjeds.  His  mifcellany  is  formed  upon  the  moil  comprehen- 
five  plan.  Paftorals,  fables,  vifions,  tales,  fpeculations'  and 
criticifm,  conftitute  fpme  part  of  the  variety  of  this  anonaalouf 
publication.  Willing  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf 
of  the  entertainment  he  will  derive  from  its  perufal,  we  wifl 
prefent  him  with  ^  few  examples.    The  fzntgyn^  made  by 
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Mr  author,  upon  the  country  liiiB,  affords  us  as  unecjoivocal 
marks  of  the  fenfibility  of  his  mind,  as  the  defcriptive  powers 
of  his  imagination. 

*  It  is  only  the  powerful  and  fecret  charm  of  the  country,  which  hat 
^  conf^ant  and  univerfal  influence  over  the  heart  of  man;  the 
increafe  of  luxury  vainly  attempts  to  ufurp  this  power;  toil- 
fome  preparatives,  brilliant,  yet  dull,  imperfeft  m  their  confequencei, 
they  leave  a  void  behind  them,  a  fomething  to  be  wilhed  for,  after  the 
combined  endeavours  of  artifls.  The  country,  plain,  but  magnificeat, 
has  more  inexhauilible  attradions  ;  its  fmiling  features  are  reproduced 
as  we  view  them;  its  advantages  multiplying  according  to  the  know- 
ledge we  acquire  of  them  ;  and  the  mind,  whofe  expedtations  were  not 
fatisfied  with  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  buftie  of  entertainments  and 
artificial  decorations,  delicioufly  repofes  in  the  beautifiU  and  (blitaiy 
retreats  of  nature. 

*  it  is  there  manv  can  fUently  contemplate  on  himfelf,  enjoy  himfelf^ 
fet  a  true  value  on  his  time  and  exiftence,  fill  up  days  that  would  be 
ipent  elfewhere  with  fooli(h  prodigality.  Difburdcned  of  the  trouble- 
lome  weight  of  bufinefs,  removed  from  the  conftraint  and  folicitude  of 
focieties,  he  is  no  longer  troubled  with  the  inward  difquietude  which 
preys  on  ambition,  purfuing  that  phantom  fortune  in  the  putrid  air  of 
cities;  he  experiences  the  ferenity,  the  tranquil,  folid  repofe,  the 
offsfpring  of  free  nature.  It  is  by  this  he  finds  afHuence  in  eafe,  wif- 
dom  in  moderation,  the  bleflings  of  time  in  his  occupation,  and,  in  a 
word,  enjoyment  without  fubfequent  repentance. 

*  Unhappy  is  the  man  who,  corrupted  by  the  hurry  of  cities,  thinks 
the  country  dull  and  iilent !  certainly  the  feeds  of  good  are  fmothered 
in  his  breail.  The  country  fpeaks  eloquently  to  the  foand  mind ;  k 
appears  animated  to  the  feeling  heart ;  it  preierves  peace  of  mind,  and 
evet^  reftores  it  when  diHurbed  ;  it  diflipates  mean  and  haughty  paffions^ 
the  torments  of  men  in  the  bufUe  of  life,  and  calms  the  violent  con* 
vuhions  concupifcence  infpires.  The  country  is  the  parent  of  virtuous 
ientim^nts;  and,  independent  of  the  natural  advantages  it  procures^ 
fuch  as  wholefome  food,  tranquillity,  pure  ^ir,  which  reftore  or  im- 
prove health,  it  has  many  remarkable  moral  advantages ;  the  more 
ihameful  vices  avoid  of  themfelves  that  afylum  where  the  woods,  the 
grafTy  verdure,  the  fields,  the  blooming  hedges,  feem  formed  for  fimple 
taftc  and  peaceful  virtue. 

*  The  country  (  the  poets  have  fung  it,  the  painters  have  tranfmitted 
it  on  canvas,  philofophers  have  extolled  it !  more  happy  the  man  who, 
enamoured  with  its  attradlions,  contemplates  it,  knows  how  to  enjoy 
3ts  various  treafurcs,  and  preferve  his  morals  puie,  refpiring  thebalfa- 
mic  fragrant  air,  and  every  morning  treading  the  odoriferous  plants. 

*  Who  has  not  felt  the  neccflity  ot  vifiting  the  country,  at  leall  on 
the  return  of  fine  weather,  when  the  gender  green  turf,  the  early  melo-- 
dy  of  birds,  the  adive  rays  of  the  fun  hatten  vegetation,  and  call  upon 
the  moft  indifferent  being  to  admire  the  hidden  hand  that  fpreads  the 
tufted  grafs,  unfolds  the  ihoots,  furnifhes  the  trees  with  budb  impatient 
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l»  bf  ompi,  ttd  wUdi  will  ibon  adorn  the  leaves  with  frtdc  aaA 
MFen?^ 

<  Sochtiitiogpiduiie  f  O  fjpcAtde,  more  interefting  thaa  all  wliiclv 
Aft  aw  offer !  How  pleafinf  it  is  to  gather  the  firft  banquet  of  Yiolecs 
hy  the  fide  of  a  ferpentioe  nvdet,  gently  watering  the  mofly  ground  j 
and  Co  have  the  fbotm(M(!ened  with  the  fre(h  and  ^arkling  dew  at  the 
dawn  of  a  ine  day  in  fpring*  and  the  feries  of  £ne  days  that  are  to 
come  to  perpetuate  the  innocent  pleafurea  of  man  f 

<  It  is  in  the  country  that  writers  acqohv  more  elevated  and  fublime 
Sdeasy  become  more  energedic  and  moving ;  it  is  there  that  generous^ 
works  are  compofed*  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  relative  to  the  plan  of  public 
bappineft.  In  the  country  our  thoughts  are  neceflanly  led  to  the 
laraeft  portion  of  the  human  race ;  thev  are  viiible,  they  are  pcefent 
before  our  eyes,  bending  under  the  yoKe,  and  labouring  at  the  firll 
works  of  neceffity^  thofe  primitive  works,  which  ever  awaken  and 
lecal  fimple  ideas,  produdive  of  great  ones ;  whilft  in  cities  the  arts, 
perhap  too  refined  m  our  time,  purfue  the  niceties  of  form,  to  attra^ 
and  pieafe,  for  a  moment,  die  forrowful  eye  of  the  wealthy. 

*  In  populous  cities  they  write  voluptoous  romances,  light  elegant 
terfes,  and  comedies  in  an  afieded  fHIe;  but  the  Natural  Hijtoty^  iU 
hijbry  rf  thi  Qmfmerceof  both  the  Indies^  and  all  thofe  grand  compofi- 
tionst  which  do  honour  to  the  prefent  age,  feem  to  be  produced  under 
the  happy  influence  of  hamlets,  and  the  waving  fhade  of  forefts. 

'  Ct>dkl  dues  furnifli,  in  their  narrow  boun£,  thofe  ravifiune  feenee 
which  are  k>  bountiful  to  the  poet*$  pen,  and  more  {o  to  the  phi!oK)pher's 
Bieditations,  when  the  ruddy  clouds  melt  and  embrace  the  lof^  areolar 
t&eads  of  the  talleft  trees,  when  the  fparkling  rays  diiplay,  by  their 
mkligious  refranp^bility,  all  the  dazzling  pomp  of  the  fun ;  when  the 
Dght,  increafing  its  ardent  fire,  iWiftly  transforms  one  landfcape  into 
another,  by  the  ardent  vigour  of  its  tints  $  when  meadows,  in  thoft 
rapid  momeats,  are  metamorphofed  eixn  to  the  proprietor's  eye,  who 
ibttds  aftonifhcd,  and  icarcety  recognifes  the  place  the  foft  mild  ray  of 
dawn  enlightened  ;fb  forcibly  is  me  magic  of  thofe  fbiking  Hvelj 
coloon,  fnch  a  magnificent  and  no  lefs  admirable  diverfity  does  it  im- 
print on  the  fame  oQeds  I 

<  And  at  night,  when  the  tranquil  lake  refledls  the  (liver  face  of 'tha 
moon  and  brilliant  ilars ;  when  the  light  clouds  that  fonound  it  pa& 
like  moving  images,  on  the  clear  fbrface  of  the  waters  beneath  tha 
contemplacor's  feet ;  when  he  hears  the  lengthened  cry  of  the  night  bird  % 
•—then  he  fees  the  fmooth  but  trembling  Lke  reproduce  the  ircih  land*" 
fc^  around  him ;  where  could  he  meet  fuch  complete  repoie,  (udl 
Ibtt  tranquillity  ?  where  can  he  fo  well  feel  the  voluptuous  fendment  of 
an  indefinite  reverie  ?  ' 

*  In  the  morning,  when  the  atmofphere  is  clear,  when  the  filver  douda 
are  fcattered  over  the  horizon,  like  woolly  fleeces,  he  fees  the  labourer 
already  in  the  field  prefling  the  plough  fiiare,  breaking  the  clod,  anA 
marking  out  the  deep  and  flraight  furrow  from  whence  the  golden 
barveft  u  to  rife ;  he  fmiles  with  joy  9X,  Uie  feeds  of  fertility^  confided 
iQthaaiatemalbofomof  thecaitlu 
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<  TtSi  tke  UBnd  in&iifate,  that  thit  hoAiaiidiiiais  hf  itHkf  le* 
Aewiog  his  laboufy  gains  the  nobleft  conqaefti  over  aatore,  and  coa« 
tribat^s  more  than,  any  other  to  the  fplendooTt  profpcriqrt  ▼igp^''*  ^^ 
life  of  the  ftate,  by  prodacine  the  principal  objeds  t>f  necemty  I  and 
yet  he  is  deprefTed  by  idle  and  infolent  arrogance  ;  his  Ii^borioas  hands, 
that  fteer  the  pjoueh  and  wield  the  nooriihing  fpade,  are  debafird 
and  baaiihed  to  the  very  lowed  clafs  of  fociet)*.  Were  it  not 
for  thofe  callons  hands,  dearth,  poverty,  fiamine,  and  forrow,  would 
devour  the  great  in  their  fumptuoos  ptlaces«  Bot  foch  is  the  i&credihle 
iii]afticc»  fqcb  the  abfurdity  of  nun,  that  to  be  oieftti  to  him  it  to  b# 
vnworchy  in  his  fight, 

*  Manaat  labour,  the  firft  exercife  of  man,  the  (hcred  employaeafc 
€f  the  ancient  patriarchs,  ordained  by  the  Almighty  himielff  laboiuv 
the  only  ppw^  on  earth  that  can  vivify  ud  put  idle  matter  in  nodoB^ 
U  looked  app^  as  a  difgracefol  employment  tn  dnr  degetfiiitf  dftyti 
while  the  onjaft  financier,  the  cmel  fohHec>  the  ia^oient  citiafiB,  daice 
to  take  precedency  over  the  man  wte,  by  givhig  the  firft  motiom  lotki 
iap,  has  inoce  jolt  obfervations  in  his  head,  and  moiehofpitaUe  virtan 
in  his  heart,  than  thofe  who  view  him  with  difiUhi :  a  dsfijain  whidi 
can  only  here  be  repaid  wkh  comempt;  for  thatkiad  of  dtfilaliio«gbfe 
to  be  coofidtred  with  the  greateft  juftice,  is  the  lall  fta«  of  h«mMi 
frenzy.     The  hiifbandman,  who  affeds  only  an  e^uwty,  does  not 

Sto  the  door  of  a  courtier  to  beg  an  enaployment,  nor  expofe  hioi* 
f  to  the  infulting  ridicule  of  a  clerk  in  oaice,  the  iofidious  difpenfcr 
of  favours  he  has  purchafed  by  the  meanell  afb  i  he  knows  the  eaitl| 
will  fnpply  his  wants,  and  he  is  attached  to  her  all-npurifhing  bdibm. 
*»Atas  f  what  will  the  vain  and  haughty  beings,  who,  decorated  with 
the  livery  of  luxury,  and  are  its  perpetual  flaves,  fet  op  in  o^Kjfitionl 
do  they  dare  think  themfelv^s  fuperior  to  him :  what,  alas  (  will  they 
fet  up?  Too  well  we  learn  from  exporience,  adteAe(s»  vioe,  aail 
Crimes. 

'  PbUofi>riiical  writen  have  never  been  gnilty  of  arrogant  iHHain# 

t crime  ofopulence ;  they  have  aM  unanimoufly  exclaimed*  immmtrnf 
ur  tp  /acrid  agriculture  f  They  have  always  revered  it  in  cMf 
writings;  the  plough  has  been  a  hallowed  objed  with  them.  Thejt 
have  celebrated  princes  that  handled  it  with  pomp  and  folemnity  on 
certain  annual  felUyals.  Viigil»  even  in  the  court  of  Auguftos*  haa 
defcrifoed  the  harrow,  the  mattock,  the  fpade,  the  rake,  the  ptoogli 
which  lays  the  earth  equally  on  both  fides;  and  all  the  writers,  wheal 
i  ftiie  munificent^  have  preferred  the  implements  of  ruftic  firoplicity  t0 
all  the  ornaments  of  luxury  andfiivour,  that  the  corruption  of  morak 
and  the  arts  could  offer. 

*  Thofe  judicious  interpreters  of  the  public  voice  will  be  held  in 
greater  efleemas  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened;  they  had  thf 
courage  to  celebrate,  with  all  their  powers,  the  labours  of  agriculture  i 
they  who  have  rellored  dignity  to  the  grey-headed  man,  who  during 
fixty  years  procured  raiment  and  fubfiftcnce  to  his  equals,  and,  as  an 
additional  benefit,  has  given  his  country  his  own  children  for  hardy 
nnd  tradable  foldiers— Muft  not  this  countryman  appear  to  be, 
in  the  view  of  a  philofopher,  after  fo  many  iacrifices,  labours  and 
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f  adgoes^  the  real  adu,  fuppordDg  die  Whole  weight  of  the  globe  da 
his  truly  laborious  (hodders  V 

Several  of  the  pieces  in  thefe  volumes  are  mucft  fllprter  than 
that  we  have  given,  and  feem  rather  intended  t6  contain  the 
materials  of  thought,  or  xh^  fub/iratuni  of  more  elaborate  com- 
pofition.  Such  is  the  paper  of  our  author  upon  facility,  which 
exhibits  a  confiderable  portion  of  tafte  in  a  few  lines. 

*I  like  an  eafy  genius.  The  fiile  of  fuch  has^gracefulnefi^  % 
freedom,  a  certain  ftriking,  but  an  animated  air.  They  do  not  la- 
borioufly  confnme  their  time  confined  to  a  dofets  they  look  around 
dnm,  mix  with  the  world,  and  there  Imbibe  fubje^s  for  reflexion. 
The  moft  eflendal  matters  fumiih  a  crowd  of  ideas  to' their  mibds  •  they 
are  not  diffufive  on  extraneous  fnbjeds,  they  hit  ra^ly  on  i^hac 
&ould  pleaie,  they  have  the  inftindl  of  the  art ;  and  thofe  ihde£a^ga- 
ble  laboucersy  who  put  the  work  twenty  times  in  the  k>om»  are  patienf 
workmen,  to  whom  time,  at  length,  brings  fome  lucky  chance,  wttilff 
the  others  have  die  exterior  eue  and  brilliancy  of  men  of  quali^; 
La  Fontame  and  Voltaire^s  verfes,  and  Fenelon*t  profe#  refemble  « 
clear  and  copious  ftream,  which  flows  with  cafe.  What  juft  refle^iofl 
4oes  not  produce  in  an  inftant,  it  will  not  be  able  to  efted  in  months  | 
it  is  luminous  and  rapid;  it  compares  and  combines  fpeedily,-t>r  re-' 
mains  funk  in  the  clouds  that  obfcure  it.* 

The  qualities  of  M.  Mercier,  which  we  have  already  enu- 
merated, his  imagination,  his  fenfxbility,  and  his  tade,  fo  far 
as  it  is  the  ofFspring  of  fenfibility,  will  be  denied  him  by  na 
reader  capable  of  relifcing  thefe  departments  of  excellence* 
The  intrepid  and  ere£t  turn  of  his  mind  has  added  grace  ^ad 
ornaipent  to  his  native  powers,  and  which  render,  his  per- 
formances the  favourite  amufement  of  the  friend  of  virtue  and 
humanity.  But  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  acquit  him  of 
every  blemifli.  The  chara^eriftic  of  the  truly  great  writer 
is  to  Tefped  the  public  and  himfelf,  and  to  intrude  nothing 
upon  the  world  that  has  not  been  the  fruit  of  accurate  invefti- 
gation,  or  of  protrafted  improvement.  The  inferior  author^ 
.on  the  contrary,  publiflics  every  thing  indifcrimiriatcly,  and 
imagines  his  moft  crude  refle(3ions  worthy  of  the  curious  eye 
of  literature,  or  the  untainted  mind  of  innpccnce.  If  thefe 
maxims  be  true,  M.  Mercier  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  to 
rank  in  the  very  firft  clafs.  The  prefent  performance,  we  arc 
informed,  is  the  colIe<Slion  of  his  daily  effufions,  and  they  feem 
to  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  prefi  without  any  difcrimina- 
tion.  If  fome  of  his  papers  are  replete  with  ingenious  thinking, 
accurate  reflection,  and  fpirited  beauties,  there  are  others  empty 
and  frivolous  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined.  His 
tafte,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  partial  5  and  in  that  fpecies 
(of  tafte,  which  originates  in  the  more  delicate  lines  of  the 
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Underftandinffy  and  the  regularity  of  cultivation,  he  is  deficient. 
Some  of  his  ^ures  are  accordingly  far  fetched  and  uncouth  ; 
his  fidions  hmhy  naked  and  difgufting  i  and  his  deciiions  the 
fruit  of  ignorance,  impertinence,  and  quackery.  This  appears 
in  the  rery  title  of  his  performance,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  quaint,  cabaliftical,  and  unmeaning,  fuggefts  to  us  in 
idea  courfe,  vulgar,  and  inddicate. 

But  the  moft  accomplifhed  example  is  to  be  found  in  his 
critique  upon  Homer;  It  is  true  he  had  never  read  him  in  the 
original }  but  why  then  intrude  his  undigefted  animadverfions 
upon  the  world?  He  had  alfo  never  read,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  evidence  of  this  diflertation,  any  thing  in  the  remoteft 
degree  relative  to  the  heroic  ages.  His  favourite  chimera  is 
that  of  the  Iliad,  being  written  in  two  different  and  diffimilar 
ages.  The  ground  work,  according  to  our  author,  was  *^  com- 
pofed  in  the  rude  and  ohfcure  times  that  Thefeus  lived,"  that 
is,  about  fourfcore  years  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  dif- 
covery  indeed  is  wonderful,  and  M.  Mercier  appears  proportion* 
ably  delighted  with  its  ingenuity.  ^^  This,  fays  he,  is  plaufible.'* 
And  then  he  eoes  on  to  confirm  it  by  an  interefting  ftory  about 
Thefeus  and  Gideon.  But  all  this,  however  plaujihigj  in  favour 
of  the  hypotheds  of  the  Ilisd  being  the  produSion  of  different 
authors,  does  not  content  the  vigorous  and  demonftrative  genius 
of  our  author.  He  difcovers  a  great  variety  of  ftile  in  the  com- 
pofition,  and  he  proves  it  thus. 

*  He  defcribes  old  Neftor  as  the  model  of  wifdom,  and  the  moft 
refpedtable  of  his  heroes ;  and  this  wife  man,  with  his  boafted  eloquence^ 
tells  his  foldiert  j  My  hontfl  fellonus,  I  helteve  none  of  you  nuoiUd  chtt/k 
ee  return  bome^  ^without  firfl  having  lain  'uaitb  the  wife  of  fome  Trojan. ^^ 
This  (hameful  fpeech  is  pot  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  man,  infpired  by 
Minerva,  the  moft  cbafle  of  goddeiTes.  His  Achilles,  whofe  majeftic 
wrath  punifhes  the  Grecian  heroes,  by  hb  ina£tion,  after  having 
)>ardoned  the  hoary  head  of  Priam »  and  even  relenting  over  this  un- 
happy father,  (Iruck  with  the  idea  of  his  own  aged  parent,  felld,  as  I 
may  fay,  to  this  old  man,  who  kiffed  his  murdering  hands,  the  body  of 
his  fon  Hedlor,  by  meanly  accepting  the  prefents  brought  him.  Thi« 
fon  of  Thetis,  this  demi-god,  whoic  noble  valour  diidained  to  fpill 
vulgar  blood,  coolly  cuts  the  throats  of  twelve  Trojans  on  the  tomb  of 
Pacroclus  ;  and  we  dare  not  fathom  the  principle  of  his  grief  or  his 
friendihip.  In  a  word,  he  only  ferves  his  countiy  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Patroclus. 

*  Agamemnon,  as  brutal,  with  his  own  hand  kills  Adraftus,  wha 
had  furrendered  to  Menelaus,  who  wilhed  to  fpare  hhn  ;  and  he  en^ 
dures  the  reproaches  of  this  haughty  chief,  who  is  reprefented  as  the 
model  of  heroifm.    Things  fo  unlike  cannot  proceed  from  the  fame  train • 

*  How,  again,,  can  we  reconcile  the  inftances  <where  Homer  fioufh^ 
adores  his  gods^  naitb  others  tuhere  he  ridicules  them  F  Did  he  believe  in  a 
Juno,  who  he  inflames  with  a  celeftial  jealous  wrath  i  a  Jupiter,  who 
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fhakes  OIjinpuB  with  knitting  his  brows,  while  he  bughs  at  lame  Vul- 
can \  This  onfMtunate  god  had  received  from  his  bmtal  and  inhtUDaiB 
father  fuch  a  kick  in  the  hip,  that  he  waa  lamed  for  thefesiaimder  of 
hit  eternal  days. 

*  fkeri  muf  bmvf  been  mafrf  btadt  empkyyed  in  framing  ibdi  Qonies&^ 
to  finifli  the  edifice  of  this  confnied  fyftem,  in  which  ooe  caonot  avoid 
difcovering  the  traces  and  mixture  of  other  worfhips.* 

Thefe  argaments  are  too  abfurd  to  admit  of  ananr«reri  fiat 
there  is  anqther  argument  yet  behind.  *^  Add  to  this,"  ia^  he» 
^^  the  difFerence  of  dialect  acknowleged  by  all  thofe  who  uoder- 
fiand  the  language.'*  This  is  excelleiu  indeed.  Had  M.Mer- 
cier  anderAood  one  word  of  Greek,  had  he  condefcended  t» 
enquire  of  the  mod  illiterate  fcbool-mafter  in  Neuchatel,  be 
might  have  known  that  this  diflFerence  of  diale£t  does  not  lie  in 
diirerent  parts  of  the  compofition,  but  that  all  the  dialers  are 
jnixed  in  almoft  every  fingle  verfe,  and  that  the  funple  and  ma* 
jeftic  uniformity  of  Homer's  ftile  is  equal  to  that  of  any  writer 
that  ever  exifted.  But  perhaps  our  author  ims^nes,  that  the 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Thefeus  compofed  the  Utad 
in  profe,  and  that  the  bufinefs  of  bis  ingenious  fuceefibr  wt» 
^to  turn  it  into  verfe. 

We  have  already  found  that  our  author  knows  nothing  of 
Thcfeus,  nothing  of  the  ancient  mythology,  and  nothing  of  the 
Orecian  dialeds>  and  upon  all  which  fubjc<^s  he  declaims  with 
fo  much  gravity  and  compofure.  It  remains  to  be  feen,  that 
he  knows  as  little  of  his  author,  whom  he  pretends  to  have 
lead  in  all  his  tranflations,  as  he  does  of  any  of  thefe  fubje<Ss. 
The  following  paffage  is  decifive.  *'  The  wrath  of  AchiJica  is. 
idle,  impotent,  and  unreafonable ;  he  fculks  nine  years  in  his 
tent:  there  lies  his  armour  ;»/«f  y^/irx  inafiivity,  for  depriving 
him  of  Brifeis  :  pretty  employment  for  a  hero  fprung  from  a 

foddefs  !"   Unfortunately,  thefe  nine  years  do  not  amount   in 
[omer  to  as  many  weeks. 

Again,  **  the  moral  of  the  Iliad  is  much  pralfcd,  but  one 
muft  have  the  penetrating  eye  of  Horace  to  fee  it/'  Indeed, 
Sir  !  we  always  thought  the  moral  of  the  Iliad,  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  expofcs  the  confequences  of  public  difcord, 
xA  all  things  moft  obvious.  But  no!  fays  our  author ;  **  for  his 
Jupiter,  his  Juno,  his  Venus,  his  Mercury,  as  well  as  the  reft 
^  of  his  gods,  are  always  at  variance,  are  in  general  unjuft,  mif- 
chievous,  and  licentious."  And  what  then.  Sir  ?  Docs  the  moral 
of  a  performance  imply  any  thing  elfe,  than  the  ethical  infer- 
ence deduciblc  from  the  whole  ?  and  does  it  follow,  becaufe  a 
performance  contains  fome  things  immoral  and  licentious,  that 
XL  affords  us  fuch  inference  ?  **  We  don't  even  fee  the  taking  of 
Troy,  which  is  the  conftant  fubjeia.*'  If  we  did,  if  we  were 
.ffefenccd  with  any  thing  fo  foreign  to  the  defiga  of  the  poet, 
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iheti  iiKteej  Wotilcl  the  Iliad  be  deftitute  of  a  ifiof^t.  What 
confammate  ignorance  and  mifapprchenfion !  **  and  the  real 
titility  of  this  long  work  evades  fpeculation,  unlefs  it  is  td 
prove  the  difcord  of  princes^  brings  on  dreadful  corifcijuences  i 
a  truth  their  people  feel  without  the  affiftance  of  poetry.**  Ad* 
tnirablc!  And  fo  inM.  Mercier*s  opinion  the  poet  and  the 
liovelift  are  to  teach  no  leflbn,  the  ittorality  or  the  trttth  of  which 
was  obvious  before  they  incalcuted  it. 

One  ittiagination  of  oar  author  completes  th6  whole.  Ha 
dcmonftrates  that  thtf  very  feft  of  a  poem  having  furvived  for  ^ 
courfe  of  centuries^  and  efpecially  for  3000  years,  aifordv  a 
ftrong  prefunntption  that  it  has  no  merit  at  all. 

*  Perhaps  in  thirty  ages,  after  the  deftruflion  of  our  arts,  of  our 
bbokfly  and  the  Journal  of  Bouillon,  a  romance  of  our  days,  little  read 
or  defpifed,  efcapiiig  univerfal  ruin,  may  obtain  the  honour  of  fublimity  | 
and  the  crowd  of  commentators,  with  gaping  moarhB,  will  pronounce 
it  to  poffefs  every  beauty :  the  firft  learned  man  will  give  to  th^  work 
dk;  nante  thai  has  furvived,  and  perhaps  fevcral  volumes  m\\  be  iifle^ 
with  the  life  of  a  poor  author,  who  would  have  had  ibme  diftcoky  t« 
obtain  a  place  in  a  modem  bill  of  mortality.  Who  knows  even  if  thef 
would  not  go  fo  far  as  to  confound  comaentator  and  atithor>  and  if,  fo# 
examjde,  they  might  not  attribate  Moliere^s  conKdies  to  M  Brett  ? 
fl<»r  indeed  hU  name  is  for  ever  tacked  to  the  works  of  the  author  o^ 
the  Mijanthrofifi.  Such  a  miflake  might  very  poBlbry  happen.  Infuch 
a  future  academy,  iituated  in  a  corner  of  North  America,  fome  learn- 
ed academician,  if  there  were  any,  would  perhaps  airert>  in  a  languagt 
which  we  fhould  certainlv  not  underftand,  that  M.  Brett,  in  the 
eighteenth  century>  composed  the  Tartuffe  and  Gazette  of  France.* 

We  (hall  conclude  our  bufmefs  refpedling  this  wof k  with  tWO 
words  to  the  tranflator.  We  remember  to  have  feen  his  per- 
formance aldvertifed  fome  months  previcKjs  to  its  publication,  by 
the  epithet  of  **  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Mercier*s  Mon  Bon- 
net de  Nuit."  We  had  always  an  inftin&ive  averfion  to  this 
kind  of  (elf-proclamation;  but  we  hope  that  the  example  be« 
fore  us  will  put  an  end  to  the  abuie  for  ever.  Since  elegance  is 
the  charaAerillic  of  the  tranflation^  we  will  attempt  a  receipt 
for  this  author's  idea  of  elegance.  The  moft  wretched  per-* 
verfion  of  grammar,  the  moft  aukward,  Uncouth,  and  unintel- 
ligible expreffionS)  are  a  principal  ingredient.  If  thefe  will  not 
content  the  afplring  genius,  he  has  only  to  tranflate  from  a 
language  of  which  he  underftands  not  a  word,  and  to  m^ta* 
morphofe  an  agreeable  mifccllany  into  the  moft  repulfive  and 
4letcftable  book  that  ever  exifted^ 
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Ai.T.  II r.  JTruaijk  upon  the  GoMi,  in  which  the  frimtivi  Camfe  of 
that  Difeafif  wtd  Bkew{/k  rfGrmnl^  is  cUarlj  ofctrtmmd  9  mni  un  eajjf 
Method  recommifuledp  hy  which  hoihaurf  hi  with  drtMimy  prevented^ 
f  raduaUf  cwrei.    izmO.  2s»6d«    Cadell,  London.     17S6. 

iJROM  the  carlicft  agesof  phyfical  knowledge,  no  difcafc  has 
^  more  exercifed  invedigation  than  that  which  is  the  fubjeA 
of  the  prcfcnt  treatife.  Though  fucceffively  imputed  to  cverjr 
ipecies  of  acrimony  in  the  fluids^  and  a  peculiar  aflfedion  of  the 
iolidsy  neither  one  nor  the  other  has  hitherto  been  afcertainod 
upon  any  eilablifhed  principle  of  fcience ;  and  after  all  the 
efforts  of  ingenuity^  exhaufted  in  refearches,  an  Impartial  in- 
quirer is  ftili  at  a  iofs  to  form  any  fatisfadory  and  decided 
opinion  concerning  the  immediate  caufe  of  thb  complaint. 
With  regard  to  the  predifponent  caufe  of  the  gout,  the  author 
of  the  treatife  now  before  us  fuppofes  it  to  exift  in  a  calcareous 
earth  in  the  fluids ;  and  fuch  an  hypothefis,  he  thinks^  is  ftron^ry 
fupported  by  the  obfervation,  not  only  that  gouty  and  nephritic 
complaints  are  often  united  in  the  (ame  perfon^  but  that  the 
medicines,  ufually  recommended  in  the  gravely  have  had  the 
efie£k  of  preventing  the  paroxyfins  of  the  gout.  This  argu- 
ment however  by  no  means  proves  that  thefe  two  difor^rs 
originate  firom  one  common  caufe.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
conjun&ion  of  the  eout  and  gravel  is  not  fufficiendy  frequent 
to  render  fuch  an  inference  conclufive ;  and  in  the  next  we  can 
eafily  conceive  how  medicines^  which  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  may  operate,  as  they  certainly  often  do,  towards 
palliating  an  arthritic  complaint  \  though  the  latter  (hould  pro- 
ceed from  a  faline  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  and  not  from  calcare- 
ous earth*  Indeed  the  exiftence  of  fuch  matter,  as  the  caufe 
of  drfeafe,  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  coricretiont  is  not 
fupported  by  any  phyiiological  obfervations.  Nor  can  we  there- 
fore, from  the  force  of  any  argument  which  our  author  has 
adduced,  fubfcribe  to  the  dodrine  that  a  itifceptibility  of  the 
gout  is  a  confequehce  of  any  unufuai  quantity  of  caicareous 
earth  in  the  fluids* 

The  author,  after  efbblifhing  his  favourite  fyflem  upon  the 
foundation  of  hyoothcfis,  proceeds  to  confider  the  chxrum- 
fbinces  which  tend  to  produce  a  calcareous  habit ;  and  thefe  he 
afcribes  principally,  or  rather  entirety,  to  acids.  We  (hall  lay 
before  our  readers  the  mode  of  reafoning  by  which  he  fupports 
fthis  opinion. 

*  Perhaps  the  ftomach  and  intefUnes  are  never  free  from  a  mixtora 
of  calcareous  earth }  it  may  be  uken  in  by  accident,  with  a  variety 
of  fubftances  which  we  eat  and  drink,  or  it  may  be  formed  by  the 
piQCcfs  of  digefiion ;  bat  t^  I  do  not  take  upon  xne  to  aflert  pofitively, 
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having  never  made  experimenct  to  obtain  the  proof.  Calcareons  earth 
\\  a  folid  fubfbince,  and  on  that  account  little  adapted  for  being  ab- 
forbed  by  the  ladleals;  therefore  it  may  exift  in  the  primae  vis, 
without  getting  into  the  blood-veflels.  We  are  aware,  that  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  the  moft  eminent  phyfiologift  of  the  prefent  age,  is  of 
-opinion  that  folids  xavf  be  abforbed  as  readily  as  fluids.  It  is  with 
relufbince  that  we  diiFer  from  fo  high  an  authority ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  folid  matter  is  always  in  ibme  manner  rendered 
fluid  before  it  can  be  taken  up,  and  that  calcareous  earth  in  the  form 
of  earth,  however  minute  the  particles,  is  never  abforbed  from  the 
inteftifles ;  but  if  it  meets  with  an  acid,  it  will  unite  with  it  fo  as  to 
form  a  fait,  which  will  be  diflblved  by  the  aqueous  fluids  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  carried  with  them  into  the  blood-veflTels.  Thus 
it  may  get  into  die  circulatton,  in  combination  with  another  fnb* 
fiance* 

*  In  the  Auids  of  the  body  there  is  always  contained  a  quantity  of 
▼olatile  alkali,,  which  is  certainly  produced  by  the  operations  of 
the  animal  ceconomy ;  adds  have  a  uronger  attra6Uon  to  calcareous 
earth  than  to  volatile  alkali.  If  fuch  earth,  pure  and  uncombined 
with  fixed  air,  is  applied  to  a  compound  of  volatile  alkali  with  an 
Add,  it  will  unite  with  the  add  and  diflodge  the  alkali.  But  if  fixed 
air  is  admitted,  a  very-  difiTerent  eflfe6^  win  take  place ;  the  volatile 
alkali  will  take  pofleffion  of  the  add,  and  the  calcareous  earth  will 
unite  with  the  gas :  this  it  a  peculiar  compound  dedtive  attraction, 
which  it  leaiat  from  experience,  bnt  could  not  have  been  forefeen. 
The  volatile  alkali  in  the  body  is  combined  with  fixed  air ;  it  will 
therefore  be  the  means  of  precipitating  the  earth  from  its  compounds 
with  adds. 

*  This  is,  perhaps,  the  manner  in  which  adds  bring  on  the  cal- 
careous habic  There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which  they  may 
be  fuppofed  to  operate  fo  as  to  produce  it. 

*  It  they  are  abforbed  from  the  inteftines,  and  carried  by  the  blood 
into  the  bones,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  take  up  a  part  of 
the  earth  whidi  enters  fo  largely  into  the  compofition  of  thefe  fub* 
fiances.  If  the  particles  of  madder,  which  give  a  red  colour  to  the 
bones,  were  of  an  add  nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  would 
unite  with  the  earth  with  which  they  come  in  contad  ?  We  are  not 
enabled  to  fay,  from  any  change  in  the  appearance,  that  acids  are 
permitted  to  enter  their  vefifels ;  however,  it  is  not  onlikdy  that 
they  do.  -^ 

*  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  this  was  the  cafe  the  bones  would  by  ^ 
degrees  lofe  their  firmnefs,  and  in  the  end  become  foft.  But  that 
does  not  follow :  for  whenever,  from  an  accidental  caufe,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  wafte  of  the  matter  of  the  body,  the  fyftem  is  endowed 
with  a  power  of  fupplying  the  deficiency :  and  the  actions  of  life  are 
exerted  to  obviate  the  mifchief  that  would  arife  from  the  lofs.  Thus 
frequent  bleeding,  inlleadof  produdngcmptiaefi  of  vcAeli^  iiaptto 
occafion  plethora. 

'  Bat  it  does  not  fignify  in  what  manner  adds  are  inftmmental  to 
calcareous  earth  beine  conveyed  into  the  blood-vefifeb ;  it  matters 
mX  whether  they  Uke  it  from  the  inteflines  or  from  tha  bones.    The 
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circamfttnce  tif  tbe  moft  confequence  to  be  afcerttlneA  U,  tlitt  3i 
€alcareoos  habit  is  produced  by  their  iBcaiis,  and  that  from  thi»  tSeSt 
th^y  become  tb^  fourccs  both  of  gout  and  gravel.  Whether  er  pot 
Vifc  are  right  at  to  the  mode,  we  are  convinced  as  to  the  fad,  thae 
iLcids  ukep  in  by  the  mouth,  orgenorattd  in  the  ftomaeh,  are  abnoft 
the  only  caufes  of  that  habit. 

«  To  many  this  idea  may  appear  exceedingly  abfurd^  when  thef 
confider  that  th^  inoft  ilriking  quality  of  foch  fubilaocM  is  to  onitp 
with  calcareous  earth  fo  as  to  luter  its  very  i^ature.  But  it  is,  perhaptt 
that  virtue  in  the  acid,  on  which  the  feeming  abfurdity  is  groun^eda 
that  produces  the  effed ;  it  difTolves  and  carries  with  it  iqto  the  cir- 
culation that  earth  which  otherwife  would  have  been  evacuated  with 
the  excrement ;  or  it  takes  from  the  bones  that  which  formed  a  part 
cf  th^ir  compofition.  In  the  blood-ve^Tels  it  meets  with  a  fubftanco 
with  which  it  unites,  and  the  earth  is  precipitated.  Thus  that  whkk 
at  &rit  had  the  appearance  of  being  ad  abfurdity,  is  fbmid,  upon 
inature  ^oniideration,  to  be  not  cmly  probable,  bat  almoft  in- 
evitable.* 

The  ingenious  author  has  here  given  us  the  choice  of  two 
hypothefes,  relative  to  the  produdion  of  a  calcareous  habit  | 
but  w^  ^re  forry  to  acknowledge,  that  we  are  far  from  beind; 
fatisfied  with  either  of  them.  The  idea  of  fuch  a  procefs  as 
he  mentions,  carried  on  in  the  circulating  fluids,  no  theoretical 
indu^ion  from  cheniical  experiments  cap  induce  us  to  a^mit  | 
and  when  it  is  confidered  that  perfons,  fubieS  to  anhritic 
complaints,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  remarkably  vegete,  thero 
cannot  exift  any  degree  of  probability  that  this  fuppofed  calca«« 
reous  habit  (hould  be  produced  by  robbing  the  bones  of  their 
HouflOiment. 

Otjr  author's  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  doftrine  has 
led  bim  into  fomc  theraputic  remarks,  not  entirely  well 
founded.  He  obferves,  that  calcareous  earth,  by  itfelf,  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  as  a  medicine,  but  has  not  the  fmalleft 
tendency  to  produce,  or  increafe,  the  calcareous  habit,  pror 
\ided  that  it  does  not  meet  with  an  acid  in  the  inteflines.  To 
this  obfervation  we  would  reply,  that  calcareous  earth  is  feldom 
adminiftered  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  corre<^g  an 
acid  in  the  bowels  i  for  which  intentiop,  howey^r,  unle(a 
tinder  particular  circumftances,  it  is  not  the  moft  happily  cal- 
culated i  an^  whatever  inconveniences  it  may  produce  in  th^ 
prima  vi^^  by  combining  with  an  acid*  itfeemsnot,  from  any 
XatisfaSory  reafon  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  exert  any 
%^%^  towards  occafioning  a  calcareous  difpofition  in  the  fluids. 
Our  author's  remark  on  this  fubje^,  therefore,  is  not  ju^fie4 
ty  experience, 

Notwithftandiog  the  author's  theory  concerning  the  im-* 
mediate  (laufe  of  the  gout  be  liable  to  great  obje^ions,  tl^ 
4i€tC(i^«l  KgilRqii  Wbi^b  be  Jr^9«AmA4«  fy^  t)^  jireveArioil 
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both  ortbis  dlibrder  and  the  gravel,  will  meet  w!tfa  die  zpptoJ 
bation  of  all  who  are  converfant  in  pra^aice.  It  is,  however, 
not  particularly  adapted  to  thefe  two  difeafes,  but  tq  chronical 
complaints  in  general,  and  to  the  ftateof  moft  convaleTcents. 

The  author  of  this  treatife,  like  feveral  who  have  preceded 
him  on  the  fame  fubjec^,  difcovers  confiderable  ingenuity* 
With  materials  drawn  from  the  different  fources  of  experience 
and  imagination,'  he  has  ere£ted  a  fyftem  which  may  appear  to 
be  well  compared  in  ail  its  parts ;  be  has' arrayed  tt  with  a 
plaufibility  that  counterfeits  the  luftre  of  true  fcience  j  and  he 
luis  even  bended  to  its  fupport  the  "whole  yuvantta  and  Lcedentia 
of  medicine ;  but  the  hypothefis  on  which  it  refts  is  deftitute 
of  folid  foundation  in  pnyfiology,  and  the  vifionary  fabric  muft 
falL 


Art.  IV.     Peims^  by  Mr,Grnj,    A  New  Edition,    Small  8vo.' 4s.  3d, 
boards.  Large  paper,  78.  6d.  beards.    Murray^  London,  ij%i* 

'X'O  this  elegant  edition  of  Gray's  poems,  already  well 
^  known  to  the  public,  the  editor  informs  us,  that  "  fomc 
^  articles  are  added  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
"  edition  of  the  author'^  works.  The  plates  are  engraved,  at 
^^  a  confiderable  expence,  from  original  defigns  i  and  four  new 
*'  plates  have  been  defigned  and  engraved  for  this  edition,** 
Mr*  Murray  feems  to  inherit  the  fpirit  of  his  predeceilbr, . 
Mr.  Sandby ;  ami  No*  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  i»  ftill  diftin^ui(he4 
by  publications  where  the  fifter  arts  of  poetry  and  dengn  are 
united  ♦.  Of  the  new  plates,  the  frontifpiece  is  confpicuoully 
excellent;  it  is  at  once  a  fpirited  and  delicate  performance,  an4 
does  great  credit  to  the  needle  of  the  artift,  Mr.  Sherwin.  To 
him,  indeed,  may  be  applied,  with  much  more  juftice  than  to 
Mr.  Bentley,  the  following  lines  of  Gray  : 

"  In  filent  gase  the  tanefol  choir  amoag, 
'^Half-plcas'd,  half-bluihing,  let  the  in ufe  admire, 
"  \M\\i\t'*  Sherwin  "  leads  her  fifter  art  along, 
"  And  bids  the  pencil  anfwer  to  the  lyre.*' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
poems  \  their  fupcrior  merit  has  been  long  ilnce  determined. 


^  Mr.  Sandby  many  years  ago,  in  conjundion  with  the  Knap- 
tons,  publifticd  ornamented  ediiions  of  Virgil,  Terence,  &c.  1  and 
Mr.  Marray,  befides  the  preienc  woik,  has  given  to  ihe  public  a 
beaatiful  edition  of  Thorn  ton's  Seafons,  which  does  honour  both  tor 
iMft  and  thfii  sniAs  be  einpk>y«d. 

Y  4  It 
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It  remains  only  to  fay  of  this  edition,  that  it  conl^iins  ereiy 
poem  of  the  writer  which  poffefles  pre-eminent  excellency ;  the 
whole  of  that  ftable  foundation  on  which  he  meant  to  htiild 
his  fame.  The  pcet  alone  appears,  the  tnan  is  not  feen,  at 
leaft  only  at  that  diftance^  and  under  that  gutfe,  ii^  which  he 
chofe  to  meet  the  public  eye-* as  the  moral^  fentimental^  an4 
melancholy  Gray.    The  editor  feeks  not  to 

*■  y*'  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dpead  abode.^^ 

Had  it  been  |)is  intention  to  profit  by  the  unbounded  curiofity 
of  the  public  for  trifling  anecdote,  and  unedited  verfes,  how* 
erer  unworthy  of  the  author,  we  are  certain  ,he  might  have 
confiderably  increafed  the  fize  of  his  volume  with  much  of 
both ;  of  M  hich  no  part  is  to  be  met  with  in  Mr.  Mafon's  bulky 
^compilation.  'l*his  the  editor  has  avoided,  we  think,  judici- 
ouily.  Perhaps  he  has  profited  by  the  error  of  his  precuifor;  as 
there  are  undoubtedly  in  Mf*  M^fon's  volumiiKnis  edition  much 
unimportant  correfpondence,  many  petulant  and  falfe  criticifms^ 

Jnd  fome  poetry  th^t  oqghf  to  have  been  configned  to  oblivion*' 
low  woifld  the  fenfibility  of  his  irritable  bard  fafler,  could 
be  now  fee  all  his  ungqarded  expreifions,'  his  flippancies,  and 
every  iUgl^t  e^iifion  of  an  idle  hour,  th^s  banded  down  tq 
ppfterity ! 


Art.  V.     Sfrmons,  fy  Samuel  Charters,  Mimfler  efWikmf.    8vO.  6s. 
Difkfop,  Edinburgh ;  Cadeil,  LoQdon;  1786. 

/^OMPl»AINT5  concerning  the  pro^cfs  of  infidelity  and 
^^  irrcligion  have  been  indulged  and  believed  in  all  ages,  but 
never  more  than  at  prefent.  While  the  Chriftian  is  alarmed 
at  the  fymptoms  of  degeneracy,  pf  which  he  is  a  mdancholy 
vvritnefs,  and  fears  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  conutb  be  will 
hardly  find  faith  in  the  eart^^  the  infidel  rejoices  in  the  happy 
omens  of  the  downfal  of  fuperftitton^  and  eyery  forfB  of  our 
holy  faith,  by  the  progrefs  of  fceptical  philofopby.  Nothing^ 
can  be  weaker  than  the  defpondency  of  the  one  party,  except 
the  triumph  of  the  other.  If  there  \^t  any  one  thin^  at  the 
botto^  of  human  nature,  it  is  religion.  A  being  who  lives  ii^ 
a  ftate  of  darknefs  and  uncertainty ;  who  finds  that  no  human 
cpnfplation  can  alleviate  the  evils  of  life;  who  hopes,  and 
fears«  and  trembles  at  the  approach  pf  diilblution  ;  will  be  led^ 
by  the  lavf  pf  his  nature,  to  \oq\  up  tq  an  Almighty  Power 
for  protection  in  the  prefent  Ijfe,  an4  for  happinefs  ip  the  fit- 
^re.'  W*|ijlc  pen  foptinue  as  tb^'  are  \  %o  unite  in  focietv  j  tp. 
g£t  from  fen{ibili^  and  pa^oni  froip  fiopf  sifjd  f^r  \  to  {nrifii^ 
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|h>m  mifery^  and  to  court  happinefii  fo  long  ws  m^y  predid^ 
without  tjjc  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  religion,  as  an  eflemial 
part  of  our  nature^  yi^ill,  in  a  greater  or  lefi  degree,  keep  it$ 
nold  of  %h^  mii^d. 

Thefujccefs^  which  bpoks  of  pradical  theology  have  had  of 
l^ite,  h  4  firiking  proof  that  religious  fubjeds  are  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  age.  Pr«  Blair'9  fermons  were  the  firft  thae 
squired  the  full  run  of  public  applaufe.  They  have  been 
tean/l^ted  into  moft  of  the  modern  hmguages  ^  are  numbered 
among  the  dai&cs  of  the  Englifh  tongue ;  and  have  completely 
AilfiHed  the  elegant  prediAion,  which  w^  early  made  concern-* 
ing  them,  ^'  that  they  would  foon  occupy  their  place  in  the 
^^  clofets  of  a)l  the  pious,  and  the  libraries  of  ^I  the  polite/' 
Since  that  time,  other  colleflions  have  beep  well  received  by 
t^ie  world  ;  and  wc  n^ake  po  doubt  that  the  volume  before  us, 
when  its  merit  is  known,  wilt  defervedly  become  a  favourite 
of  the  pt|bl|c. 

.  The  faihionable  reader,  who  expe<ft$  the  omameots  of  mo- 
dern compofition,  an  elegant  flow  of  declamation,  and  rheto- 
rical figures  and  flowers,  in  difcourfes  of  this  nature,  will  be 
difappointed  in  the  fermons  of  Mr.  Oharters.  H^  will  find 
nothing  here  to  court  the  fancy,  or  to  charm  the  ^ar.  The 
chara£teriflics  of  our  authof  are  fenfibility,  ferloufnefs,  fim- 
plicity.  He  enters  on  his  fubje£l  at  opce,  without  atteippting 
to  recommend  it  to  the  reader ;  trufling  to  the  importance  of 
his  thoughts,  he  is  parfimonious  oT  his  words  i  and  pours  the 
veras  vcas  pe^ore  ab  imo  with  a  noble  negleft  of  artificial  de-f 
coratiops.  He  often  jufl  flarts  an  ima^e  for  the  reader  to  pur- 
fue  in  bis  own  mind  ;  and  hints  an  idea  which  may  lead  to  % 
.speculation.  Tht  fain  penfery.  and  iht  fmre  fentirj  arc  happily 
exemplified. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  uncommon  and  flriking  fermons,  we 
fhall  give  an  extrad  from  the  firft,  on  Job  vii.  16.  *^  /  would 
^*  not  live  ahuay ;"  a  fubjedl  which  has  often  occurred  to  every 
perfon  that  j^inks  and  feels  -,  to  every  philofopher,  and  every 
Chriftian. 

,  *  HI.  ^Ve  are  led  to  this  from  the  nature  of  human  enjoyments. 
Human  enjoyments,  indeed,  there  are  1  nor  does  our  Father  grant 
them  with  a  fparing  band ;  for  he  remembers  that  we  are  dud.  In 
ipfancy  agreeable  f^nfations  fpring  from  nouri(hment  and  care.  In 
the  days  of  Q^r  youth  every  thing  that  is  new,  or  beautiful,  oc 
great,  delights  the  imagination.  As  we  advance  in  life,  aifedlion, 
and  foemiihip,  apJ  love,  are  fources  of  peculiar  and  fweet  enjoy- 
ment; it  is  enhanced  by  hope,  and  onr  ignorance  of  the  evU  to 
^ome.  Employments  which  eall  forth  our  powers  to  exercifc  j  mo- 
ney* which  purcbaieth  all  things  ;  and  a  good  name  ;  are  the  com* 
forts  of  riper  yeary.  ^lany  of  us  know  from  experience  that  they 
fr;  ^dtaating^  and  th^t  the  memory  of  our  early  joys  ^  all  of  them 
'  ■     '^    .         tha^ 
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that  itfliaint.  There  is,  indeed^  a,  melaocholy  pleaAire  Hi  itmem^ 
boring  them.  The  old  love  to  talk  of  former  days,  and  to  tell  oa, 
Acy  were  better  than  thefe :  there  is  a  prediledUon  for  the  fcenespf 
childhood  and  youth ;  they  recal  the  fmiline'  countenance,,  and  the 
careleff  heart :  oor  early  friends  are  endeared  by  many  pleating  re- 
ttcflnbraiicei :  the  mournful  remembrance  of  a  firft  love,  long  ago  ia 
the  diiil>  it  preferred  to  any  preient  pleafure.  In  old  age  the  fenfet 
decay,  the  memory  fails,  the  fire  of  imagination  is  exdngoifhed  i 
every  year  invades  fome  faculty  i  we  are  at  beft  fopportable  to  our 
firiemk,  aiid  at  laft  a  burden.  The  fouroes  of  enjoyment  are  gra- 
dually  dried  up  i  to  Ihfe  altnof  would  be  to  furvive  thi^m  all. 

*  Human  emoyments  not  only  fade  and  decay  i  chey  are  oftett 
Uafted  in  the  bud  or  the  bloiTom.  The  moil  of  men  have  met 
widi  difappointmeat  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  favourite  object  of  de« 
£re.  We  feldom  live  long  without  fometbing  to  allay  our  hapm. 
ntfs;  to  tell  us  we  are  men,  and  that  man  is  born  to  trouble. 
Job^s  fad  and  fudden  reverfe  of  fortune  is  a  remembrancer  to  the 


Darknc 


Sefide  the  real  difappointments  and  evils  of  life,  there  are  ima« 
y  evils.  Some  have  hours  of  deep  and  awful  melancholy. 
^arkAeft  overfpeads  the  foul.  All  earthly  enjoymenu  lofe  their  re- 
liih.  The  ordinary  cares  of  life  are  a  burden ;  even  friends  dif-« 
pleafe.  There  is  an  appetite  for  retirement,  for  the  lodging-place  of 
a  way-faring  man  in  the  wildemefs ;  to  fit  alone,  and  li&n  to  the 
howling  wind,  and  fee  the  leaves  falling,  and  mufe  on  the  end  of 
man.  With  difficulty  we  are  dragged  to  the  duties  of  life,  and 
Mfil  as  an  hireling  our  day:  The  foul  is  ftruggling  to  break  through 
the  mift  of  human  things,  to  know  their  emptinefs,  to  know  itfe7f» 
•0  know  its  large  capacity  for  happinefs,  which  God  alone  can 

*  There  is  a  time  of  life,  with  evenr  thmking  perfon,  when  he 
looks  no  more  forward  to  worldly  objeds  of  defire  ;  when  he  ka^ta 
theie  thii^  behind,  and  mediutes  the  evening  of  his  day.  **  Age,*^ 
faid  a  pious  old  man,  *<  age  is  the  moft  bufy  period  of  human  Hfe^ 
but  its  tranfafUons  are  not  with  men.'*  Commune  with  yomr  own 
heart  on  the  dangers  you  have  efcaped,  and  the  duties  you  have 
fulfilled.  The  feafon  of  inexperience  and  paflion  is  paft ;  thank 
God  if  it  has  paft  with  innocence.  Think  on  the  mercies  of  fo 
long  a  life,  and  take  up  fongs  of  praife.  Cultivate  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  faith,  and  hope,  and  love.  Thefe  flourifli  in  the  winter 
of  life ;  they  are  rooted  in  the  ibul ;  and  the  decay  of  thefe  bo* 
dies,  and  the  diffolution  of  this  world,  cannot  dcftroy  them  ;  they 
fliall  foon  be  tranfplanted  into  the  garden  of  God,  and  watered  with 
the  river  of  pleaiure,  and  fpring  up  into  eternal  life.  Every  root 
of  bitcemefs  (hall  then  be  plucked  up,  and  no  enemy  (hall  fow  hia 
ttres  any  more.' 

*  The  death  of  friends  makes  us  fay  with  Job,  7  nnwiU  mi  Ihff 

*  Friendihip  fweetens  life  ;  but  the  courfe  of  human  affe^iee  if 
often  interrupted,  is  often  varied,  is  often  embittered.  In  yodr  fa«> 
tber's  houie  the  heart  is  »t  c»fc  9  li(tlc  |  it  Aowt  out  in  pure  and 
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fweet  afeAion  to  your  parents ;  happy  in  their  love  and  protec- 
tion, fifee  frbni  p^  and  guilt,  And  the  thoaght  of  to«morrowy  joi^ 
give  yourfelf  to  joy,  and  think  it  is  good  to  be  here.  The  death 
of  a  parene  is  often  the  £rft  fad  firoke.  The  bright  fcene  rantihes. 
Pleafure  is  fhiK  out.  Your  firft  forrow  is  a  facred  feafon;  facred 
to  aife^lionate  remembrance,  to  devout  refignation,  to  the  faith  of 
immortality .  Sober  thoughts  revolve  on  the  part  yoo  have  to  ad. 
Jn  returning  to  the  world,  yon  feel  yonrfelf  a  Granger,  and  caft 
your  cares  on  God,  and  think  of  heaven  as  yonr  Father's  houfe. 

'  Youth  feldom  pafTes  without  the  death  of  a  young  friend.  Death 
is  brought  near ;  K)r  we  grew  up  together.  Many  pleafing  hopes 
are  laid  in  dull.  From  the  grave  of  a  friend  even  the  path  of  vir- 
tue appears  dark  and  lonely. 

*  The  happi^ft  union  on  earth  muft  be  diflblved,  and  the  love  of  lift 
diffolves  with  it. 

'  Parents  often  furvive  their  children,  and  refofe  to  be  contorted 
becaofe  they  are  not. 

*  A  beautiful  view  of  Providence  opens.  That  which  constates 
eur  greatell  felicity  on  earth,  makes  us  moil  willing  to.  depart.  Th« 
friends  of  opr  youth  have  failed.  Such  friendships  are  not  formed 
any  more.  AffeifHon  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  world  of  fpirita. 
We  are  ftrangcrs  who  havefojoumed  long  in  a  foreign  land,  and  have 
the  near  profpeA  of  returning  home.  The  hour  of  departure  rifes  on 
the  fool ;  for  we  are  going  to  a  land  peopled  with  our  fathers,  and 
our  kindred,  and  the  friends  of  our  youth.  The  heart  fwdls  at 
times  with  the  fadly  pleafing  remembrance  of  the  dead.  *  Awalttf 
and  fing,  ye  that  fleep  in  dufl,  your  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs.^  At, 
times  we  overpais  by  faith  the  bounds  of  mortality,  and  penetfiM 
Vi^ithin  the  veil.     Our  fpirits  mingle  with  theirs.' 

From  this   fpecimen,  to  which  the  ftrain  of  the  fubfequent 
fermons  corr^fponds*  the  reader  will  fee  that  he  is  not  to  ex- 
pc6l^   in  thefe  difcourfes,  that  faflbionable  fing-fong  divinity 
which  ftrews  the  path  to  Paradife  with  the  unhallowed  anch 
forbidden  flowers  of  guilty  pleafure  ^  none  of  thofe 

Xiight  quirks  of  mufic,  broken  and  uneven, 
iliat  make  the  foul  dance  on  a  jig  to  Heaven* 

Religion  infers  the  moft  ferious  confideration ;  and  any  at- 
tempts to  accommodate  its  facred  laws,  to  the  tafte  of  a  corrupted 
and  frivolous  age,  dilhonour  its  author  and  degrade  its  tendency. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  temple  and  a  theatre  5  betweeti 
the  giddy  nodurnal  illumination  that  expires  in  darknefs  and 
difguft,  and  %h^  chafte  ]>pam  of  piorning  that  brightens  to  the 
pcrfeft  day, 

The  kft  fermon  is  written  by  a  friend  of  the  auAor,  the 
RcY.  Mr.  Soroerville,  of  >dburgh.     The  fubjca  is  uken  from 
I  Cor.  XV,  and  29,  a  text  which  has  puaxled  commentators  m 
every  ige,    Mr-  Somerville^  explication  of  it   ia  ingeakms^ 
Md  m^  igiprpv^mcm  of  tbe  fWPOft  very  elo<juent, 
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Art.  VI.  MuKcal  Cautions^  fir  the  ConfiieratUn  of  Inv^ds^  ^,^ 
ijpedaiij  nvbo  rifm-t  to  Bath,  By  James  Makittrick  Adair ^  M.  />• 
Member  §f  the  Rtyai  Medical  Secieiy,  and  Fellow  of  the  CtlUgi  of 
Fbjffieians^  Edinimrgh.  FubH/bod  for  ihe  Benefit  of  the  General  Hoffi^ 
talat  Bath.  Svo.  38.  6d.    Dodllcy. 

T^R*  Adair  is  a  phyflcian  at  Bath,  and  appears  to  be  a  fenftble, 
-*^  difpaiEonatc  man.  By  his  own  account  he  is  now  on  the 
▼crgc  pf  life;  and  leaving  acquh-ed  a  comfoft^lc  independence, 
hy  a  pra^ice  of  forty  year^,  he  thought  he  could  not  make  a 
more  grateful  return  than  by  a  treatife  of  this  kind,  by  way  of 
compenfation  for  the  many  profejjional  errors  he  muft  neceflarily 
have  committed. 

The  fubje<^s  here  difcufled  are  fafliionable  diforders;  for  ex- 
ample, hyps,  nerves  and  bile  \  the  dangerous  effeds  of  over- 
crowded rooms,  regimen^  diet,  refidence,  or  place  of  habita- 
tion, cioathing,  exercife,  reft,  regulation  of  the  paffions,  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mineral  waters  and  fea«bathing; 
alfo  obfervations  on  quackery  and  lady  do<5^ors  \  and  an  appen« 
'  dix,  containing  a  table  of  the  relative  digeftibiiity  of  foods,  with 
explanatory  remarks. 

In  his  eflay  on  fa(hionable  diforders  and  no£liou$  air,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  counteraft  the  impreflion  of  ftrong  prejudice 
and  rooted  habit,  by  fimple  izS^  and  plain  reafonihg;  and  with 
pleafantry,  according  to  Horace,  has  taken  fome  pains  to 
laugh  the  world  out  of  them. 

*^  On  declaring,"  he  fays,  ^^  to  one  of  his  brethren,  a  man 
^  *^  of  humour,  at  Bath,  that  he  was  determined  to  write  a  bitter 
^  philippic  againft  routs,  as  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
**  company,  from  the  noxious  air  in  over-crowded  rooms,  hp 
'^  archly  replied,  let  them  alone,  Dodor  ^  how  elfe  could /tc;^*^^'^ 
**  ftx  pbyficians  fubfift  in  this  place  ?" 

His  obfervations  on  regimen,  he  tells  us,  are  the  refult  of 
long  experience  :  under  this  head,  the  fubje£b  he  treats  on  are 
diet,  qualitv  of  our  foods,  drinks,  diet  of  invalids,  fruits,  ftrong 
drinks,  ana  diet  accommodated  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  On 
the  article  of  diet,  we  have  the  following  remarks. 

*^  Gluttony  is  fo  fordid  and  fo  ung^ntl^manly  a  vice,  that 
^^  it  would  be  a  grofs  affront  to.fuppofc  any  man  above  the 
**  degree  of  a  porter  to  be  capable  of  it :  and  yet  I  fufpc«a  that 
*<  there  are  few  perfons  in  tolerable  health,  who  do  not  more 
^^  or  lefs  exceed  at  dinner.  One  reafon  of  this  is,  the  faihiorv^ 
<f  able  irregularity  of  oqr  n^eals ;  the  interval  between  breal^aft 
<'  and  dii>ner  being  fo  great,  that  we  are  induced  by  a  keen  ap-i 
^^  petite  to  fwallow  the  firft  part  of  the  meal  without  its  bSiog 
t«  mailicated  and  blended  with  the  faliva  ipi  the  oiouth  $  a  cir«i 
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^  cumftance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  labour  of  the  ftomach 
**  in  the  work  of  digeftion." 

^^  Another  circumftance,  which  induces  us  to  exceed  in 
**  quantity  >  is  variety  ofdifhes;  and,  as  people  of  fortune  are 
*^  frequently  epicures  in  fome  degree,  they  can  rarely  refift  the 
^^  temptation  of  tafting  mod  of  the  diihes  at  table :  to  avoid 
^^  this  temptation,  it  were  better,  if  we  were  contented  with 
*^  one  difh  of  meat,  plainly  drefled,  and  threw  our  fevers  and 
**  gouts  to  the  poor." 

*^  It  has  been  a  queftion  much  agitated,  whether  fupper  is  or 
*^  is  not  a  wholefome  meal ;  but  its  being  fo  dq>ends  upoa 
^^  circumftances.  The  laborious  ploughman  indulges,  with 
^*  impunity,  in  a  plentiful  fupper;  but  perfons  of  fortune,  unkfii 
**  they  ufe  more  exercife  then  they  generally  do,  experience 
*'  inconvenience  from  a  heavy  fupper.  This  inconvenience 
^*  does  not  proceed  from  fupper  being  lefs  wholefome  diaa 
<'  dinner,  but  becaufe  none  but  the  laborious  can  bear  two 
^^  full  meals  of  animal  food  in  one  day.** 

Under  the  article  of  drinki:^  he  fays  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  rum  or  brandy  is  moft  wholefome,  but  in  his  optnioa 
the  difiindion  and  difpute  is  futile ;  and  with  refped  to  tea  and 
coffee,^  as  he  fecms  to  differ  from  other  writers,  we  think  it 
neceiTary  to  lay  before  our  readers  what  he  advances  on  the 
fubjeiSL 

^^  I  am  from  long  and  attentive  experience  Inclined  to  be- 
*^  lieve,"  fays  he,  ^^  that  the  opulent  are  leaft  injured  by  the 
*<  ufe  of  either,  whilft  tea  is  much  more  injurous  to  the  poor. 
^*  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that,  as  the  chief  part  of  die  food 
^  of  the  laborious  and  indigent  is  vegetable,  which  affbrdi  a 
<^  much  fm'aller  proportion  of  nouriflunent  than  animal  foody 
^^  add  is  much  leis  permanent  and  invigorating,  efpecially  to 
^^  the  ftomach  \  fo  tea  has,  from  its  nature,  a  peculiar  power, 
^<  by  its  adion  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  to  enfeeble  not 
^  only  that  organ,  but  the  whole  body :  hence  we  find  that 
^^  tremor  and  other  nervous  fymptoms  are  often  brought  on  hj 
^  an  intemperate  ufe  of  tea  and  coffee :  this  tStGt  may  be  ia 
<^  fome  degree  obviated,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  adding  a 
*^  confiderable  portion  of  fugar  and  cream,  which,  being  more 
^^  oily,  is  preferable  tomiIk«  This  obfervation  relates  only  to 
^^  perfons  in  vigorous  health,  and  not  to  fedentary  people,  who 
<^  in  fome  meafure  may  be  ranked  with  invalids  :  but,  on  the 
<^  contrary,  thofe  perfons  who  indulge  in  a  plentiful  ufe  of  ani- 
^^  mal  food  and  ftrong  drink,  are  fo  far  from  being  incommoded 
^^  either  by  coffee  or  tea,  that  they  often  qualify  and  are  quali- 
^^  fied  by  thcfe  beverages ;  infomuch  as  they  partly  counteniA 
^  the  ftimulating  effe(^s  of  the  foods  and  drinks;  that  if  thefe 
<^  or  any  other  articles  of  food  difagree^  they  (hould  be  givea 
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Were  we  to  give  our  readtrs  one  tenth  part  of  the  ufefiil 
and  pertinent  obfervatioifs  to  be  met  with  in  this  rolume,  we 
Ihould  have  room  for  little  elfe.  He,  by  no  means,  would 
have  invalids,  a  fedentary  people,  drink  much  tea  or  coffee^ 
without  a  confiderable  quantity  of  cream  and  bread  and  butter. 
He  difiers  with  Dr.  Cadogan  as  to  the  preference  to  be  given 
Co  half-raw  meals,  and  the  total  prohibition  of  falted  meat  and 
pickles,  having  known  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  ham,  tongue^ 
&c.  has  reftored  even  the  appetite  of  invalids,  who  could  not 
^igeftthe  infipftl  foods  in  the  fmalleft  quantities. 

Under  the  head  of  regimen,  he  proceeds  to  Ipeak  of  the 
gout,  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  when  inveterate,  has  never 
yielded  to  any  of  the  advertifed  noftrums,  but  to  a  change  of 
diet}  and  he  produces  fome  inftances  to  corroborate  this  afier-* 
tion,  where  old  gouty  habits  have  been  perfe6Uy  eradicated  by 
abftemious  living,  and  refraining  from  animal  food. 

He  enters  but  (lightly  into  the  nature  and  efFe£ts  of  mineral 
waters  or  fea-bathing,  only  gives  it  as  his  opintcm,  and  brings 
inftances  to  prove  it,  that  no  one  (hould  drink  fuch  waters,  or 
bathe  in  the  fea,  but  under  the  diredions  of  the  phyficians  of 
the  place.  At  Bath  he  advifes  this  particularly,  (and  he  ap« 
pears  to  be  a  great  friend  to  the  place)  from  many  bad  effeSs 
diat  have  arifen  from  not  doing  it. 

In  his  Eflay  on  Quackery,  he  is  very  fevcre  j  fays,  he  has  for 
many  years  taken  much  pains  to  detect  the  ignorance  and 
knavery  of  our  celebrated  noftrum-mongers,  and  to  difcover 
the  nature  and  compoiltion  of  their  remedies.  He  aflures  us 
lA\2t  fyard 9tzs  a  footman;  Rock  and  Walker  were  porterh^ 
Graham^  a  mountebank  j  Meyerjbecky  a  rough-rider  to  a  riding 
boufe  in  London  ;  Turlington^  a  broken  mafter  of  a  fhip  \  Dr» 
Freeman^  a  journeyman  black  fmith  ;  and  others  were  weavers 
9nd  coblers.  Ana,  as  to 'their  medicines,  he  fays,  •*  All  th6f« 
•*  of  Ward,  except  his  pafte,  which  is  an  abfurd  compofition^ 
•f  had  long  been  in  regular  practice  before  he  adopted  them/' 

**  1urlhgtcn*s  balfam  is  the  Traumatic  balfam  of  the  (hops^ 
•*  Norton^s  drops  are  a  difguifed  folution  of  the  fublimato 
••  mercury ;  Dafffs  elixir  is  tinAure  of  fena ;  AnderJorCs  pUi 
••  are  aloes,  with  oil  of  anifecd  ;  Speediman*s  pillsy  cxtratt  of 

*  chamomile,  aloes,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling  ingredients  j 
^  Stoughton^s  dropSy  the  ftomatic  tinfture  of  the  fliops  j  Godfrey^ i 
^  Cordialf  an  infuiion  of  fafafras,  fyrop,  and  opium }  Beaum 
**  de  Vie  confifts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
^  large  proportion  of  liquorice  juice,  to  difgulfe  the  other  in- 
**  gredients  \  and  Poudre  unique  is  a  combination  of  mercury 
•*  and  antimony.  In  ihort,  there  \s  none  of  thefe  nofiruros^ 
•*  (a  few  trifling  rinftures  of  vegetables,  thofe  of  ii/7// particu- 

*  larly,  excepted)  but  vriiat  are  compofuions  of  mercury, 
^^  aottmonyt  or  opium/' 
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**  Jameses  powder  was.  known,  and  adminiftercd  in  thb 
^*  country,  1 20  years  ago,  but  fell  into  difufe,  and  was  again 
**  revived  as  Comachin/s  powiUr  about  the  year  1746.  fiaxoa 
*<  Scbwanberg^  a  needy  adventurer,  conxmuoicated  the  pre*. 
^'  icription  to  Jamis^  then  as  needy  aod  obfcure  as  himfelf,  at 
.^<  conditions  otpattne^fliip*  wiiich  James  tried  lo  erade,  ani 
^^  was  profecufied  for  the  fame/'  In  a  word^  he  defines  a 
quack  to  be  a  *^^  pretender  to  knowledge  of  which  bM  is  not 
^*  polMed  5  and  a  vender  of  noftrums^  the  powers  of  whkh  he 
**  does  not  underftand*  In  fhort,  a  fwindler  and  a  knavtt  ia 
**  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word/* 

After  fpeaking  thus  fevcrely  of  empirics,  he  proceeds  to  point 
lout  the  learning,  abilities,  and  qualifications  neceflary  to  con** 
Hitute  a  phvAcian ;  and  next  proceeds  to  cenfurc  th£  ladjr 
dodiors  or  lady  bountifuJs  of  the  age,  which  he  does  with  (oum 
bumour  and  tri^th ;  (hews  hpw  dangerous  it  is  for  ikem^  ia 
many  cafes,  to  meddle  with  things  beyond  their  knowledge  to 
judgeof;aiid  earheftlf  recommends  to  tbcirconfideration  whether, 
ia  venturing  to  perform  the  duties  and  offices  of  the  phyftdkka^ 
^  they  arenet  m  danger  rf  incurring  a  breach  $f  the  JiseA  crni^ 
**  mandment!* 

Upon  the  whole,  however  Dr.  Adair  may  differ  from  otheri 
of  his  profeffion,  and  though  ifxsis.  of  bis  dodrlne,  like  that 
of  Dr«  Cadogan's,  ihay  he  fanciful  and  more  grounded  ia 
imagiaation  thao  true  principle,  we  think  the  reader  wtH 
pront  by  the  peruial,  aJid  will  £nd  himfelf  agreeably  enters 
tained. 


Aar.  VII.     Jommai   and  Certificates  Mr  the  fwrth  Veymge  ef  Mr^ 
BUmchardf  nuho  afiendedfrom  the  Royal  MiUtary  Academy^  si  CMfem^ 
,  ebe  ibth  •/  Oiteber^  1784,  attd  cowiJMudbis  Veyage  i§  Xm^,  im 
Hof/^ire.    4to.  2S.  6d,  Elmiley*    .  . 

npHE  public  is  too  well  acquainted  with  this  voyage  of 
^  Mr.  Blanchard,  to  need  any  further  account  of  it*  Ha 
bere  relates  every  circumftance  of  his  afcent  and  defceaty 
at  different  times,  during  the  courfe  of  bis  progceis;  tha 
Angular  fenfations  he  felt  at  certain  elevations ;  the  magnificenc 
profpeds  he  was  an  eye  witnefs  of;  the  acclamations  with 
which  he  was  honoured  from  the  feveral  towns  he  pafied  over^ 
and  the  welcome  reception  he  met  with  from  the  ^people  on  his 
alighting.  As  it  will  afford  matter  of  fpeculatioa  to  tha 
philofbpbic  reader,  we  will  gratify  him  with  Mr.  Blaocluud'a 
account  of  the  inutility  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  at  bi$  greatfeft 
elevation  from  the  earth,  which  be  fuppofea  to  have  been  ^houK 
4Q6o/eet  perpendicular, 

^  Elevated, 
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*  Eteratedy  hythe,  to  fuch  an  eztraordinary  hei|;lit,  my  compafa 
underwent  no  apparent  variation.  As  I  now  perceived  nothing  but 
the  keaventy  and  was  eqaafly  ifl^noraiit  where  I  was,  and  whither  I 
^u  2;oing,  I  fOfFered  myfdf  co  be  carried  awaf,  at  the  meixry  of  the 
vitix£h  withoot  makht^  the  leaft  atoempt  to  refi£  THs  obfertations^ 
tflacive  to  the  c  ftmial  imaobiUQr  of  the  needfe,  and  tb«  apparent  im. 
nobility  of  ail  AefOUat,  who  1$  l^orna  abnig  dba  CMireni  of  die  aiV, 
convinced  me  that,  when  he  has  loft  fight  ot  the  earth,  and  hai  no 
longer  any  vifibk  points  of  eomparifan*  the  eompafs  becdmcs  totally 
iifclefs,  for  the  traveller  may  be  parried  rapj41y  or  ilowly  by  the  wind, 
in  all  poffible  dire^ons,  withoiu  any  wariatiom  of  the  needle,  and 
wi^oat  perceiving  any  change  in  his  fitnation»  fince  he  may  advances 
tetreat,  or  move  obliquely,  without  bemg  fenfiUe  of  the  tendency  of 
the  balloon  during  each  of  thefe  motions.  The  compafs,  therefore^ 
ean  be  no  further  defhl  than  Where  we  art  emtbled  to  compare  (M 
diredion  of  the  needle  with  terreftrial  objeds ;  and  cc^  ibm  an  idea^of 
die  way  we  are  making,  by  obfervmg  the  earth,  which  then  appear^ 
as  retiring  on  one  fide^  and  gives  certain  data  refpefting  the  cotine  we 
patfue. 

<  At  let.  the  direOion  ^  Ike  eonrle  is  determtaai  by  the  angk 
made  by  the  needle  with  the  keel  of  tke  (hip  i  but  in  the  escalted 
legkmtofdieair,  there  are  no  pofiible  dettrnkiaed  poinii»  anlelaoQr 
be  within  view  of  the  earth.  The  compafs  will  always  want  an  angW 
of  compatifonj  when  an  Aerofiat  is  above  the  doads** 

With  fubmiffion  to  Mr.  Blancbard,  we  io  not  think  be  bas^ 
properly  explained  himfelf  here,  or  hie  tradlator  has  not  done 
juftice  to  his  account.  He  ihould  have  fak!,  without  any. 
4ifpariH$  variations ;  for  the  needle  might  change  ks  diredion 
without  his  being  fenfible  of  fuch  change ;  for  admit  the  needle 
pointed  to  the  north,  and  he  was  going  diredly  foodiward,  not 
being  feniible  of  the  diredion  he  was  going  in,  .for  want  of 
fome  objed  of  comparifon,  he  might  conceive  he  was  proceed-^ 
ing  on  as  the  needle  pointed,  though,  in  hSt^  he  was  carried 
the  contrary  way.  So  far,  indeed,  the  compals  is  ufeleTs, 
when  out  of  fight  of  the  earth  ;  as,  had  he  been  aUe  to  have 
direAed  hli  courfe,  he  would  never  have  known  whether  he 
was  right  or  not.  Neither  is  he  able  to  fay,  with  certainty, 
whether,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  earth,  the  needle  might 
not  have  l^ft  its  magnetic  power  in  the  cold  atmofpherci  for 
that  its  polar  tendency  is  influenced  by  cold  is  well  known. 
Ellis,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  found,  in  the  laritude 
of  62*  north,  that,  on  failing  through  the  ice,  the  needles  of 
his  compailbs  loft  their  magnetic  qualUies,  fome  acting  in  one 
direction,  fome  in  ^Uiother,  and  not  conftanc  to  any.  He  en- 
deavoured to  remedy  this  eviJ,  by  retouching  them  with  ah 
artificial  magnet,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Now,  this  he  af- 
cribed  to  the  cold,  by  contra^ng  the  pores  of  £be  needle,  for 
h  was  immediately  rem^ied  by  carrying  the  compafs^nto  a 
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warm  place.  Why  might  not  then  the  fame  coldncfs  operate 
upon  the  needle  in  that  region  of  the  air,  in  which  Ml*.  Blan- 
chard  was  elevated;  for,  fayshe«  the  cold  I  feUJn  this  lofty 
region  became  intolerable  ;  or  end  rarity  of  the  air,  or  the 
dittance  of  the  needle  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  might 
operate  ib  upon  it  as  to  eflfe^t  ks  magnetic  qualities.  Therefore 
jt  appears  as  impoffible  for  him  to  a^ertain,  whether  its  polar 
influence  continued  true  or  not.— It  is  fufficient  for  an  Aeroftat 
to  know,  that  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  earth  it  was  ufelefs* 
Should  balloons  at  any  time  be  rendered  ufeful,  we  prefume  it 
never  will  be  neccflary  to  foar  to  fuch  a  prodigious  height^ 
where  the  compafs  cannot  be  made  ufe  of. 
:  Mr.  Blanchard's  account  is  certainly  entertaining  and  curi- 
ous ;  and  he  has  added^  by  way  of  appendix,  the  manner  of 
fyiing  Win  bftllooa  with  inflammable  air. 
'  X     -,■■ '  > 

A  ax.  VTlt.    Theodo/uu  and  Arabella^  a  Novell  in  a  Series  af  Lettersl 
Jfy  the  iae$  M^s^  Bampden  ?ye,   2  Vols.  I  zmo,  5s.     Laiie. 

^HIS  novel  is  rather  of  the  narrative  kind,  almoft  devoid  of 
^  faUe^  epifode,  and  charaftcr ;  but  yet  fenfibly  penned, 
Ihoft  andconcife,  and  far  from  being  tedioufly'fpun  out.  It  is 
free  from  that  fulfome  affe<^ed  language  with  which  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  novels  is  filled,  and  is  di<Slated  with  a  degree 
of  piainnefs  and  fincer ity  that  muft  pleafe.        ♦ 

The  ftory  is  that  of  a  young  couple,  Theodofius  and  Ara- 
bella, bred  up  from  children  in  the  notion  of  their  being 
^rother  and  fifter,  to  keep  them  from  encouraging  an  improper 
attachment.  It  does  not  however  prevent  it;  though,  from  the' 
fuppofe'^  tie  of  confanguinity,  they  endeavour  to  conceal  it 
from  each  other.  Arabella  is  married,  and  with  Theodofius's 
confent  J  but  the  inward  flame  deflroys  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
it  goes  near  to  break  his  heart:  and  when  they  ^re  made  ac- 
quainted that  they  are  only  brother's  children.,  it  affen^  them 
boih  very  fenfibly  ;  as,  had  they  known  it  a  little  fooner,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  thefummft  of  their  wiflies,  and  been  clofer 
united.  A  n  accident  however  foon  after  happens,  that  puts  them 
both  at  their  eafe.  Arabella's  hufband  falls  in  a  duel.  She  is 
again  at  liberty,  and  gives  her  hand  to  Theodofius.    - 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a  young  lady  to  Theodofius, 
with  whom  flie  is  in  love,  under  an  idea  that  his  modcfly  ^and 
{lender  fortune  checked  a  propofal  from  him,  is  fo  judicioufly 
written,  that  we  have  tranfcribed  it,  from  an  opinion  that  it 
muft  recommend  the  work* 
•SIR, 

*  The  fubje6l  on  which  I  am  to  addrefs  yon  is  of  fo  very  cxtraord?- 
nary  a  nature,  that  I  fcarce  know  in  what  Words  to  clothe  it.     Yet 
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%vh7  flioald  I  hefiute  ?— If  to  diftingiiiib  merit,  tod  to  Vtl6e  it  ts  it 
defervet,  be  a  crime,  I  am  indeed  highly  criminal  i  but  at  I  ftand 
acquitted  by  my  own  confcience,  (that  fevered  of  jndees)  I  doabt  not 
but  I  (hal!  be  fo  by  bim,  whofe  opinion  is  of  the  greateu  moinent  to  me. 
Know  then.  Sir,  that,  accnftomed  as  I  have  been  tp  the  flatteries  of  yoivc 
lex,  ever  (ince  I  came  into  liff,  yon  are  the  only  one  that  ever  made  an 
imprtfiiQn  on  my  heart.  When  I  firft  knew  yoa» '  J  thoagkt  fim  the 
moft  amiable  and  deserving  tnaji  I  had  ever  met  with ;  your  prefeni^ 
fituation  of  mmd,  for  I  have  lately  feen  Mr.  Mocdaont)  ^  renders  jroa 
now  the  moll  mtercfting.* 

*  It  will  not  be  accounted  vaiuty,  if  I  by  tb»t  A^gofta  Bev^y  can* 

pot  be  fuppofed  to  be  reduced  to  the  BeccCity  of  offeriag  hericU-i  bii| 

her  knowledge  of  yonr  charader  has  oonvinced  her,  that  the  o^  mam 

{he  can  be  happy  with  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  whom  an  elicit 

addreft  would  be  necefiary.    To  be  plain  with  you,  Sir,  I  am  con- 

yinced,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  the  trifling  advantage  of  for-* 

'  tune  on  my  fide  would  for  ever  keep  you  filent,  (as  it  has  io  many 

ethers  fjpeale)  wotlnot  to  afttreyou, thatirisoffio    yaloeto  me* 

than  as  ypn  confent  to  ihare  it  with  me.    I  offi^  you  with  that  Ibrtone 

•^a  friend— *a  compank)n»  who  defires  no  other  ka^ineft  in  life  than 

that  of  rendering  yo^  fo.    The  only  favour  I  have  to  vequefl^  of  yoa 

is^  in  caft  of  your  declining  my  ofler,  |hat  you  will  ngt  ttrong  mc  ia 

.^our  judgment,  by  withdrawing  your  efteem  from,  ;   ' 

S  I  Ry  Your  mofl  otiedient,  and 

Moft  humble  fervant, 

AUGUSTA   BEVERLEY.* 

There  appears  nq  ipp propriety  or  indecorum  in  this  letter; 
and  for  want  of  that  good  fenfe  and  refolution,  apparent  in  the 
\/riter  of  itj.  many  a  young  lady  has  mifled  an  alliance  with  the 
pbjedlof  her  affedions.         ' 

Aar.  I5f.  Dijfertatlons  on  tht  Origim^  Natttri^ ami Burjmts  if  intt/iig^nt 
'  I  Beings^  And  en  Divim  Pro^ditic^  Religion,  and  rgli^mtf  W^i^bif. 
In  the  courji  of  ivhicb,  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  the  Snfreme  Bsing  it 
indicated  from  the  ahfurd^  if  not  imfious  fuffofitivn^  tJlfOi  by  a 
f articular^  or  partial  pro^idence^  he  interferes^  inflifences  amd  dir^j 
ibe  Thoughts  and  Determinations  of  Indiinduals^  and  the  PoUtieal  Govmtm 
fnentf  Changes  dnd  Events^  of  States  and  ^ngdosns.  To  tviich  is  aJded, 
a  neeeffary  and  mofl  equitable  ^uggefiion  and  Fjan  for  the  lUlief  ofthi 
frefent  Exigencies  of  the  State y  the  Bmrdem  of  thi  People j  and  a  raor^ 
honourable  Mode  for  fupporting  the  Clergy.  Alfo  em  tffetttial  Sketch  for 
a  more  rational  Form  ofWorfbip^  n  new  Liturgy.  By  ^.  Z\  Bahsfell, 
F,  Jjt.  S.  Crutwell,  Bath.    Cadell,  London,  ^vo.  2^.  6d. 

IF  the  writer  of  thefe  D.iflcrtations  be  really  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society^  he  is  like  a  fcabby  (beep   in  the    flock, 

'f  In  a  letter  to  this  gentleman,  Theodoflus  had  exprefled  himfelf  as 
follows ;  <<  Love,  which  is  the  fource  of  happinefs  to  others,  muft  now 
become  a  fource  of  torments  and  mifery/*  This  flie  conceives  alluded 
<oher.     •• '-'-  '"'     '•^-  -.  -  ■    ' 
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end  ought  to  be  expeHed  ;  not  for  wanting  parts,  for  he  teems  to 
have  his  fhare  of  them;  but  for  making  ufe  of  them  fo  im« 
property^  and  ib  inconfiftent  with  a  man  of  underftanding  and 
a  good  cttizea.  It  gives  us  pleaAire  to  meet  with  aJl  eccentric  ' 
genius,  and  to  follow  him  in  his  arguments,  when  thofe  ar^^ 
ments  are  fupported  by  plaufibility  and  any  j[|adow  of  reafon  \ 
but  the  greater  part  of  cm  doctrine  here  a^v^ncied  is  fo  wild  and 
extravagant^  as  to  tire  our  patience.  Hi^profefies  himfelf  a^ 
Arian,  and  is  apparently  tin^ured  with  Deifm.  The  hyjpothefea 
^A  which  he  grounds  his  reafoning  are  as  follow : 

From  thde  ^ords  in  Paul's  epiille  to  the  Romans,  *^  And 
^- David  fays,  Lord,  thou  flult  y2rt// both  man  and  beaft,'*  he 
infers,  th^  the  rebellious  an£;els,  who  were  cad  down  from 
heaven,  lay  fpme  time  in  a  dark  abyfs,  but  th;^t  the  Supreme 
^cing;,  relenting  from  his  feverity,  determined  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  recovering  their  former  (Ituation,  and  therefore 
created  the. planetary  univerie,  and  placed  them  here  under  the 
fbmu  of  men  and  anhnals,  as  in  a  nate  of  probation,  and  that 
after  a  limited  period,  that  is  at  the  confummation  of  all 
things,  they  (haU  regain  their  feats  in  heaven,  and  be  for  ever 
blcflSd. 

He  fuppofes  that  the  apoftate  fpirits,  (who  were  one  third  of 
\  the  angelic  body)  were  not  equally  guilty,  of  courfe  were  not 
equally  to  be  punifhedj  that  the  moft  atrocious  leaders  and 
abettors  of  the  celeftial  defection  were  doom^  to  animate  the 
moft  ferocious  forms,  as  man,  lions,  tygers,  bears,  wolves^ 
and  every  other  fpecies  known  and  Ihunned  as  heafis  of  prty  i 
that  the  lefler  delinquents  animate  the  lefs  offenfive  animals^ 
fcch  as  the  hoofed  and  homed  tribes,  &c.  and  the  leaft  oiFend* 
Jig  of  the  apoftate  (pirits,  thoie  animals  that  appear  to  us  the 
m%ft  inoffenfive,  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  feathered  tribe^ 
iilbw  &c.  and  in  this  clafs,  out  of  compliment  to  the  fair  fex^ 
he  iWs  placed  the  women  \  that  as  thefe  fpirits  exifted  before , 
their  4nion  with  their  refpe^Slive  bodies,  fo  wiU  they  exift  after 
their  J)iSblu,tjon,  and  enter  into  (bme  other  animals  of  a  fimilar 
fpecies,  HI  the  arrival  of  the  laft  day.  That  the  fpirits  of  angel^ 
man  anthbrute^  being  one  and  the  fame  free  agents,'  they  are 
confequenily  accy^untable. 

To  eftab^ih  this  free  agency,  he  afierts  that  the  Odinipotent 
never  interferes,  but  leaves  thefe  fpirits  optional  and  firee  j  and 
endeavours  ta  fliew  the  abfurdity  of  a  contrary  fuppofidoo,  oy 
the  hiftory  ol  all  nations,  who  have  been  either  openly  or 
tovertly  the  a^e  promoters  of  perfecutions*  blood  and  uaughtqr^ 
rebellions  and  murders  \  nay,  be  does  not  ic^uple  to  call  uich  % 
(uppofition  blafphemy.  . 

<  Two  neighbouring  fiatet*  fays  he,  '  proclaim  a  diabolical  ym 
jigainfi  eaob. Other,  funded  on  ambitioD,  pridf,  avarice,  puoAiBo, 
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re  other  pretences ;  in  the  coiirfe  of  which,  deflni£^ibn  dire  fdls  on 
►heir  rcfpcdivc  countries,  their  people,  ^od  a  large  portion  of  their 
Jbllows  of  the  brute  creation;  and  famine  and  peftilence,  not  an  uncom<r 
mon  confequence  f  The  religious  worihip  eftabliihed  in  each  of  the 
kingdoms  of  thcfe  belligeretlt  poWers  fopplfcaies  the  Pbity  to 
fan^ion,  afill,  and  fnpport  their  infernal  operations,  and  Te  Detwf 
on  each  fide  is  fung  for  their  various  fuceeffes  and  triumphs  in  thq 
glorious  axkdftous  thirft  and  porfttit  of  blood  and  defolacioo.  Can  the 
peculiar  providence  of  a  benevolent  God  be  poflibly  conceived  to  aft 
or  interfere  in  fiich  fcenes  of  horror  T 

This  argument  might  be  readily  anfwered,  if  it  was  our 
province  to  contradidt  and  Confute^  but^  as  we  profefs  onlf  to 
give  our  readers  a  fair  account  of  publications,  we  ib'all  leave 
the  talk  of  commenting  to  them. 

To  g^t  over  the  objcdions  that  may  be  ftarted  meainft  hia 
hypothefis,  from  theexiftence  ofpropbhSffrie/b^icc.hcztgwsM 
thus. 


«  The  fallen  fpirits  animating  this  tribe  (ftiled  by  themCdves/Af  j 
ff  GoJ)  we  mav,  with  the  higheft  certainty,  conclude,  were  the  very 
frime  trytSvrs^  ]iadiri^  and  mofl  aftive  abettors  of  the  i^volt  in  heaviin  i 
and  failing  in  their  attempt  againil  their  God  and  Creator,  but  iHIl 
Snfiuenced  by  the  fame  principles,  namely,  an  infatiable  thirft  f<» 
power  and  dominion,  they  *  meditated  how  they  ihould  fubjed  their 
fellow-rebels  to  their  (way  and  government  here  below :  This  they  did 
by  afTuming  an  external  fan^tiry  of  manners,  pretending  frequent  and 
familiar  intercoorfe  with  the  Deicy,  *<  inculcating  the  principle  of  God*s 
peculiar  and  partial  providence,  p<;rpetQally  interfering  in  the  branfac* 
tions  of  individuals,  and  that  their  daily  interpofition  was  efienrially 
neceifary  to  loften  and  deprecate  his  wrath  and  vengeance.  Thus,  by 
flow  but  fure  degrees,  they  reached  the  fummit  of  their  wiflies,  an(| 
retain  their  dominion  until  this  ho(ir  over  ninety-nine  handredth  par|i 
of  this  habitable  globt.' 

*  Permit  us'  fays  he  in  another  place,  ♦  to  expatiate  on  the  varU^u^ 
iniferies,  perfecutions,  and  cruelties,  excited  and  perpetrated  by  th^ 
malignant  leaders  of  the  Chrillian  church  on  every  oppofer  c?  the 
various  than^  they  have  rung  on  the  pure,  plain,  fimple  didatfs  and 
dodrines  of  Chrifi^  for  the  fpace  of  leventten  centuries  back.  TJie  recol* 
ledlion  pains  th^ imagination;  humanity  ftartsattheideaofthe/umerout 
piaiTacres  aud  ruin  poured  on  the  heads  of  focieties  and  iodivtduals  i 
infomuch  that  a  benevolent  mind  cannot  avoid  execrating  ^.e  fatal  diC- 
tin6tion  of  CatboUc  and  Froteftant^  with  their  mifcnicvcus  tribe  of 
diffenters  qnder  ctrry  denoniination  ,  The  tubjcdk  is  too  ferious  an4 
important  to  provoke  to  mirth  ;  but  philanihrooy  may  without  oflFenc^ 
bellow  a  pitying  fnrlle  on  the  early  divifion  and  later  fi^lMivifion  of  the 
Chriftian  chorch,  at|d  its  profeiTor^,  into  Catholic,  Lntheran,  Calvinift^ 
independent,  purkan,  prefbyterian,  anabaptift,  q^.ker,  metbodift, 
^Moravian,.  Sandimcnian,  with  a  long  et  c^ttera ;  all  harbooring  bitter 
rancour  in  their  heaxts  s^gainft  ea^h  other;  $a€b  of  this  motley  tribe 
fuming  infallibilitjf  from  fcraps  taken  from  rue  fame  fcriptures, 
▼IriouQjr  i(i|^j)rete(}  by  A«   YiWVf  d^k,    deiW.ung^   felf-interefte^ 
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l&aligniot  ^irit  at  their  head,  as  the  different  gemiis  of  each  pointed 
tout  to  their  enthofiaftic  and  crafty  brain,  finking  uie  others  to  everlafl.:  g 
I>erdition.* 

In  cmkr  to  ftimulate,  according  to  our  author,  tb6  gebius, 
ftudy  and  abilities  of  men  to  more  worthy  purfuits,  he  arraigns 
the  folly  and  inutility  of  all  arts  and  feiences.  Aftronomy,  fays 
be,  has  done  more  harm  than  go^KJ ;  **  of  what  ruil  ufe  or  im- 
portance ill  it  to  mailkind  irt  generaly  to  know  whether  the  fun 
inoves  round  the  planets,  or  the  planets  round  the  fun,  &c  ?'* " 
AftroDomy  introduced  aftrology,  and  aftrology  has  injured  thou- 
fand«*  What  has  navigation  done  ?  little  nut  counteradl  the 
defigns  of  the  deity*  '*  which  were  to  plant  the  different  region? 
lof  this  globe  with  the  fallen  fpirits  s''  and  that  they  fbould  have 
no  communication  with  each  oth^*  he  placed  the  great  and 
'  tranptftuous  ocean  as  a  barrio  between  them.  Of  what  ufe 
has  been  the  art  of  printing ;  but  to  fow  diffentions^  civil  and 
religious^  moral  and  divine^  in  the  bofoms  of  contending  mor- 
tals^ and  to  fill  the  world  with  cruelty,  blood^ihed  and  murder  I 
Mi^9  fays  hey  and  poetry,  lead  aflray  the  tninds  of  youth  from 
more  iifetul  and  efTctitial  applications.  Politics  are  the  dirty  arts 
of  legerdemain,  circumvention  and  fraud  \  tafiics  the  art  of 
war  and  murder ;  and  paintine  w^s  conceived  by  indolence,  . 
brought  forth  by  vahity*  is  nuried  by  affeftation,  and  fupported 
by  pride,  oftentation,  and  prodigality.  In  this  manner  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  reft. 

Havltig  thus  found  fault  With  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  he 
goes  on  to  recommend  a  reform,  but  this  feems  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  church.  He  would  have  all  diflin£lions  in  the 
profeflbrs  of  religipn,  fave  that  of  DoSior  in  Divinity^  abofifhed, 
and  all  their  temporalities  vefted  in  the  flate.  He  would  put 
an  end  to  Aibfcription*  degrees,  and  epifcopal  ordination,  and 
have  the  minifters  appointed  by  the  crown  as  head  of  the  church, 
with  a  falary  of  J;ool.  a  year  to  each  married  prieft,  and 
a  houfe  vftW  furnidied,  and  300I.  a  year  to  each  unmarried  one; 
and  advifes  that  the  ffurtiber  of  churches  be  reduced,  and  each 
made  independent ;  that  there  (hould  be  but  one  incumbent  t^ 
each  church  3  an<)  that  the  reduced  dignitaries  (hould  be  ap- 
pointed  in  preference  toothers,  according  to  their  ptcfcnt  rank| 
and  that  fuch  clergy^  as  would  in  this  Cafe  have  no  preferment^ 
ihould  have  a  penlion  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  vear. 

He  next  proceeds  to  reform  the  national  worihip,  by  a  toti4 
alteration,  and  baa  annexed  a  liturgy  (founded  upon  the  pra* 
fent  one)  in  conformity  to  bit  plan,  whicip  is*  as  follows :  l^hat 
the  bible  ihould  not  be  read  in  divine  (ervice ;  that  fx>  adoration 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  trinity }  that  the 
do^ine  of  mediation  and  atonement  fhould  be  abolifhed  | 
that  the  fervices  for  the  fifth  of  November^  the  thirtieth  of 

Z  3  •  January, 
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January,  and  tbe  twenty-ninth  of  May,  fliould  be  ekpangef  $ 
that  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  and  bapdfm  (hould 
undergo  an  alteration ;  that  the  ceremony  of  matrimony  (hould 
not  be  a  religious  one  %  that  the  churching  oC  women  (hould 
be  private ;  and  that  Uie  other  forms  of  the  cburchi  ibould  be 
,  altered^  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  do&rines  ho  hm  ad- 
vanced. 

Thrfe  9re  the  heads  of  the  tvsuSt  now  before. us;  and  though^ 
with  ffenflble  men,  a  perulal  may  do  no  great  barm,  with  weak 
and  unfettled  minds  it  may  occafion  an  irreparable  vc^rf. 
It  is  fuch  works  that  (hew  the  utility  of  an  mprimatur^  am 
the  difadvantagc  of  a  univerfal  freedom  of  the  prefs. 


Art.  X.  Inferior  Pdiit'us:  or,  C/onfidirtOkmi  #»  the  Wntchidmfi^  4*/ 
Profligacy  oftbt  Poor  in  London  cmiks  Vidmtyz  On  tkiDeffMsin^  ' 
fi-^'ent  Syftem  of  PstrocLial  and  Pond  Laws:  On  tii  cv^fequa^  ho^  \ 
'.creafi  of  Poffbtry  and  othor  Crimos:  Andom  tie  Mtotns  ^.  rtdlriifimg 
theft  pnhlic  Grie^vanas*  H^itb  an  Jpfindix,  contmimng  mPlm  fwr 
the  Reduaion  of  tbo  NeUional  Debt.  Bj  IkwUm  LnJuB,  rf  tbf 
l^a<vj-0jjice.    8vo.  ,i».  6d.   Bladoju 

/^N£  would  think  that  the  author  of  this  tra£l  was  a  Iawy^» 
^^  from  his  circumlocution,  and  the  declamation  he  difplays 
throughout.  There  is,  notwichftandingt  a  good  deal  of  found 
reafoning  in  it,  fome  Judicious  improvements  pointed  out,  afid 
the  language  is  flowery  and  pteailng. 

After  fpcaking  highly  of  the  conftitution  of  this  country^ 
and  lamenting  how  greatly  it  is  abufed  by  the  prefent.  mode  of 
ele<5Hng  its  reprefentatives,  and  the  venality  of  parliament  ii^  . 
confequence  of  it,  he  enters  into  the  depravity  of  the  tinges, 
launches  out  in  praife  of  ruflic  innocence,  and  gives  us  a  pip^- 
ture  of  London  in  its  brighteft  (cenes  of  fedivity  among  ^e 
wealthy,  and  then  contrails  it  with  the  diftrefle^  fituation  of 
its  poorer  inhabitants.  This  part,  as  a  fpecimcA  o£  the; 
author's  language,  we*Wll  tranfcribe, 

<  Such  are  the  briUisuit  fcenes,  fays  he».  w^  may  fofifofe  te  UmU 
ia  London,  at  a  feafon  when  the  ocean  wbiteos  with  t)ie  furious  4v»i 
when  the  driving  fnow  and  raitliag  hail  <  beat  da^k  Decembfer/  amA 
the  doom  of  night  adds  horror  to  the  black  inclement  nights  of  wintcr.-i-» 
But  let  OS  quit  the  houfe  of  joy  and  feftivity  for  the  ftrcet,,  and  we  (hall 
m^  With  objeds  to  excite  far  different  ideas. 

«  There  ftand  the  pallid^  emaciai^  children  of  poverty,  (hiverinr 
at  the  wintery  blafl,  many  of  whoAi  fetl  the  comjJicated  evils  oT 
kupaer,  cold,  ajudptin,  and  whofe  appearance  coo  plainly  indicates  this 
*  fad  variety  of  wreicheineis*'  la  this  deplorable  eommuoity  of  human 
mifery,  many j^f  all  ages»  from  the  tendereil  in^cy  to  that  enfeebled 
decrepitude  which'  approaches  '  the  fecond  childjihnels,'  are  to  be 
found*    Here  the  hardy  veteran  or  matilated  ieamaa  becomes  the 
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flidaiichoix  aflbdaie  of  thofe*  who,  by  accidents  or  natural  defcds^ 
are  afflided  with  fimilar  calamities,  or  deprived  of  tha  Isgkt  of 
beavea! 

*  Look  down  upon  thefe  thy  children  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  Q 
Beiqgof  beings  V  and  if,  in  thy  anfathomable  wifdoro',  then  feed  fit  to 
affliA  them  i6#rf ,  may  they  be  ainply  recompenfed  in  fome  '  kingdoiDi 
of  reafon  to  come  !* 

Speaking  of  thofe  unfortunate  wooaen  who  traverfe  the 
ftreets  by  night,  he  fays, 

*  Than  alio  is  that  nomeroas  tribe  of  wretched  ftnuilcs  who  fobfift 
by  common  profiitution^  who  experience  by  turns  the  extrfmes  of 
luxury  and  poverty,  and  whofe  bofoms  alternately  heave  with  the  tUr 
Vittltuons  tranfports  of  pleafure,  or  the  agonizing  throbs  of  guilt  anj 
defpair  I  Ill-fated  votaries  of  delufive  vice !  Perhaps,  from  your  earlieft 
infancy,  by  parental  vanity  or  folly,  fedoced  by  flattery,  or  deceived  . 
by  falfdiood,  you  might,  with  proper  education  and  timely  warning, 
have  eicaped  the  fatal  fnare !  May  the  'virtuous  fair,  who  are  tho 
brighteft  ornaments  of  the  human  race,  and  *  heaven^s  lad,  beft  gift 
to  man,*  while  they  are  admbnijhtd  by  your  faH,  fpare  their  too  rigid 
ceniures ;  let  them  rttdier  regard  you  with  an  eye  aifitj  than  diidain  i 
they  aMiy  be  happgr  ^ey  eicaped  the  ieverc  confUA,  but  let  them  not 
exuh  in  an  imaginary  triumph^  fincc,  though  exempt  from  your  guilt, 
they  jfcapid  foot  trisds/ 

Having  laid  before  us  the  miferles  attending  the  poor  in 
general,  and  flie  inrufficiency  and  abufe  of  the  laws  rcfpe£ting 
them,  he  recommends  a  reform  of  thofe  laws,  and  pointb  out 
fome  judicious  amendments,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
but  to  that  of  the  community.  Inftead  of  paifing  a  vagrant  to 
his  own  parifhf  as  is  now  done»  let  that  parilh  be  as  diftant  as 
it  may,  he  would  have  every  parifh  obliged  to  maintain  the 
poor  that  live  in  it;  or,  he  would  have  the  fums  annually  col- 
leded,  which  amount  to  near  three  millions,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  government,  and  proper  perfons  appointed  by  the 
ftate  to  take  care  o/  the  poor.  By  this  means  they  would  no( 
be  at  the  difpofal  of  unfeeling  parifb  oiHcers,  and  mercenary 
governora  of  workhoufes.  He  is  of  opinion,  and  we  think 
juflly  fo,  that,  if  each  pariih  was  obliged  to  fupport  the  poor 
that  9rc  there  refident,  when  they  become  chargeable,  Whether 
they  belong  to  that  pariih  or  not,  all  the  complicated  hardfhips 
refulting  from  vexatious  removals,  all  the  trouble  and  expenc(^ 
attending  litigated  fettleme^ts  and  riding  paiTes,  ^ould  be 
avoided,  and  the  public  would  be  relieved. from  beggars,  who 
now  wander  about  for  alms,  becaufe  they  cannot  apply  to  th^ 
parifh  where  they  arc,  for  relief.  Were  even  the. laws  of 
fettlement  to  continue  as  they  are,  it  would  be  better  to  call 
ou  the  parifh  to  whom  a  pauper  belongs,  for  a  reimburftment 
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fidcr^ye  diftaoce. 

From  the  fob^  of  paopen  Ik  piocceds  to  tkit  of  criniiabft 
fliews  the  tuooinrenieiice  and  aUkntitf  of  iIk  ponl  Inrs,  and 
■rg«i  a  rcTi£d  and  anwiidmfnt,  in  wbkk  the  prviMtim  of 
cruncs  fliouM  be  more  attended  to  tkaa  tlior  fmm^meat. 
To  cfied  this,  he  wonid  have  our  fircfts  patrolled,  ae  ni^t, 
hy  the  inhabitants,  in  rotation*  The  Dutch  do  this,  and  find 
their  account  in  it.  He  would  make  no  offimccs  capital  but 
murder,  rcbellioo,  burglary,  letting  lire  to  houfes,  foigcsies, 
robbcfies  attended  with  wanton  cracky,  vobbcng  of  UHuls, 
coining,  and  thoie  crimes  am  deemed  capital,  in  which  nadue 
and  decency  ^ac  cquaUy  riobted.  In  cafes  of  mnder  and 
wanton  barbarity,  he  would  introduce  the  law  of  letaliation, 
Tranfportation  he  would  have  aboliflied,  and  the  conrifis  em* 
ployed  fo  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  ftate.  i^'or  this  purpoie,  fays 
he,  penitentiary  hou/es  (hould  be  erefied,  where  criminaU 
might  be  confined,  for  certain  periods,  according  to  their 
crimes,  and  made  to  work;  and  the  produce  of  thm  hbours^ 
after  defraying  the  expences  attending  them,  ibould  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  their  fmiilies.  And  to  pre* 
vent  thefe  families  being  further  conupted,  or  fonning  ruinous, 
connexions,  he  would  have  them  provided  for  by  the  ftate. 

His  mode  of  paying  off  the  national  debt,  is  by  paying  a^ 
greater  intereft  during  the  lives  of  fuch  holders  as  approve  of  it> 
ticcotding  to  their  age,  and  the  capital  to  be  funk  at  their 
deceafej  twenty  millions  fb  purchafed,  at  feventy  per  cent, 
and  nine  per  cent,  intereft  paid  for  it,  on  an  average,  would> 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  be  thus  paid  ofF»  The  extra 
intereft  would  be  66o,oooI.  which  he  would  h^ve  paid  out  of 
the  finking  fund.  This,  he  aflerts,  wpuld  be  a  fpeedier  way  of 
liquidating  the  debt,  than  buying  in  the  ftock  wholly. 


Art.  XI.    Thf  Bifipry  of  Ancient 'Ctuce^  its  Coimiis^  and  CaiqiuJU  \, 

from  the  eariieft  Accounts  till  the  Dinjsfion  of  the  MacfJavian  Mm  fire 

,  in  the  Eafi.     Including  the  Uifory  ^  Literature^  Ph%fipbyf  a*d  tbe 

fne  Arts,     Dy  John  Gillies,  L,  L.  D,     4to.  2  voU.  2I.  2s.  boards. 

Cadcll,,  1786. 

(Continued.) 

TpHE  political  principles  which  Dr.  Gillies  has  adopted,  and 
•■•  of  which  he  is  fo  oftcntatious  in  the  courfe  of  his  woik, 
appear  very  fingular  and  extraordinary  in  a  hiftorian  of  Greece. 
He  feems  to  have  imbibed  the  iame  avcrfion  to  liberty  and  free 
govcrnhienis,  which  the  Greeks  had  conceived  for  tyrants.  ' 
The  once  celebrated,  butnow'forgottcn,  Mr»Hobbes,  advifes 
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a  defpot  to  prohibit  the  youth,  in  hi^  dominioos^  from  reading 
the  claffics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  left  they  fhould  inhale  the 
fpirit  and  the  ikune  of  freedom  whkhdiftinguiihed  and  ennobled 
the  afiorsHnthofe  celebrated  republics,  and  the  authors  who 
reccdrd  dieir  tranfaAions*  He  would  have  given 'Kis  fandion, 
however,  and  imprimatur  to  Dr«  GiUieis  Hi/iatry  ofGresciy  and 
rtcommendf  d  it  to  be  a  manual  in  the  hands  of  ftatefmen,  and 
a  fchool>book  to  th^  fubjeds  of  de^otical  govermaent«  At 
the  ciufe  of  the  introdu£iory  difcourfe  to  ht3  tranflattonsirom 
Lyfiaa  and  Ifocrates,  he  Uends  the  politics  of  the  times  with 
ancient  hiAor y ;  and,  making  a  Piivlaric  excurfion  to  the  new* 
world,  prcdids,  with  all  tbe^^^f  znA  furor  of  ti  prophet,  the 
.  woes  aiKi  difafters  that  would  befal  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
if.  the  Americans  fhould  withdraw  from  fubjet^n  to  the 
mother  country,  and  eftablifh  a  popular  form  of  government* 
**  If  there  is  a  people  on  earth,"  fays  he,  page  62,  **  who 
would  re-eftaUi(h  a  fimilar  plan  of  government,  and,  difdaining 
to  continue  happy  fubje£b  of  the  country,  under  whoie  protec- 
ts they  have  io  long  flouriihed,  would  fet  on  foot  a  repubH- 
can  confederacy,  let  them  tnmble  at  the  profpeiSl  of  th^fe  cala« 
mities,  which  they  muft  both  infli£b  and  fuffer.  The  unhappy 
Gonfequences  of  their  domeflic  difienfions  would  be  confined  to 
themfelves;  but  the  fatal  efFe^s  of  their  politrcal  fyftem  would 
extend  to  the  remoteft  provinces  of  Europe,  If  that  turbulent 
form  of  government  Ihould  be  eftabliflied  in  a  new  bemifphere, 
if  popular  afiemblies  and  fenates  fhould  there  be  intrufted  with 
the  right  to  exercife  power,  IFhf  might  they  not  abufe  it  as 
fcameftilly  as  before  ?  f^hy  might  not  the  ancient  barbarities  be 
renewed ;  the  manners  of  men  be  again  uinted  with  a  favage 
ferocity  \  and  thoft  enormities^  the  bare  defcriptton  of  which 
is  Jhocking  to  human  nature,  ht  introduced^  repeated^  and  gradually 
hccomf  familiar  f"  To  thefe  bloody  infuiuations  and  interro- 
gations a  Spartan  would  have  anfwered, — fPT?y  ? 

The  fame  political  principles  are  incorporated  into  this  hiftory 
of  Greece,  and  come  forward  m  the  dedication. 

*  The  Hiftory  of  Greece  expofcs  the  dangerous  turbulence  of  de- 
mocracy, and  arraigns  the  defpotifm  of  tyrants.  By  defcribing  the 
incurable  evils  inherent  in  every  form  of  republican  policy,  it  evincct 
the  inedimable  benefits,  refuhing  to  liberty  itfelf,  from  the  lawful 
dominion  of  hereditary  kingsi  and  the  fleady  operation  of  well* 
regulated  monarchy/ 

The  Hiftory  of  Greece  defcribes  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
Grecian  re4>ublics,  the  evils  that  attended  a  iingle  experiment 
in  politics.     It  does  iiot  defcribe  the  evils  inherent  in  the  » 
Roman  commonwealth,  in  the  republics  of  Venice,  of  Genoa, 
in  the  Swifs  cantons,   the  United  Provinces  and   States  of 
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]■  the  dnri  dufter  of  kb  lUbrr,  Dr. 
coaat  U  the  lefni  of  the  Doffiacs  to  Pcai,ipMnr.finj  ■aier  tW 
copdaft  of  the  Uttxjtic^  i  ofdKfouc,  Inar^  and  Ddfic  bu- 
yaoottt^of  diedhhMMnmtcf iiiiOMri  inTkrace^&faccJon, 
Africa,  aad  Magna  Gncia  ;  of  tke  ibolitioa  of  —iiii  lij  ia 
Gwtct\  of  the  AaphidjooiceouKO;  theorade  of  D^pU; 
die  Otyoipic  gaoia  ;  and  the  Spartan  laws.  In  thdb  we  find 
nofntog  dxKfcst  finoni  tne  ohqit  ■MJiicin  cnmpiiifmm  of 
Grecsao  hiflor^,  cxcapcnnderdK  laft  ankle,  die  Iq^iluaoa  off 
M/jougoMm  Various  ihwiiri  bavc  been  fomed  ooocermng  om 
fingidar  frftcn  of  poUcjwfaidi  pfcvatkd  at  Sparta;  bntitmuft 
lie  cuiifciiJ  that  onr  author's  is  the  moft  cvrions  diat  has  yet 
appeared*  After  re lai ing  ifae  comtnon  tales  and  fiblf^  lAiiimn 
ing  Ljrcnrgiis,  cm  the  andiority  of  Plutarch,  (who  liYcd  aoeo 
tfa^  a  thcKifand  years  altM  hb  hero)  he  tells  us  that  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  l^illator  diicovercd,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels, 
die  immortal  poems  of  Homer;  and  upon  the  bafis  of  the 
ffavcrament  and  manners  of  the  heroic  tiroes,  deicr2>cd  in  the 
fiiiid,  ere^ed  the  Lacedemonian  republic  To  attribute  the 
charader  and  fpirit  of  a  whole  nadoo  to  the  efforts  of  an  in* 
dividualy  to  deduce  the  form  of  goyemmcnt  in  a  country  from 
die  accidental  dilcovery  of  a  book,  may  employ  the  (peculation 
of  a  monk  in  his  cell,  but  argues  a  total  unacquaintance  with 
real  life,  and  the  hiftory  of  human  affairs.  Solon  confeiTed 
what  every  legillator  rauft  have  felt,  ^^  that  he  adapted  his  in- 
Aitudons  to' the  times;  and  gave  the  Athenians,  not  the  beft 
Uws,  but  the  beft  which  they  were  capable  of  receiving/' 
From  a  comparilbn  too  between  the  government  and  manners 
of  the  heroic  times,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  and  thofe  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  latter 
refer  to  an  earlier  (late  of  fociety  tlian  the  former,  and  charac- 
terife  a  more  barbarous  people.  The  general  rcfervc  of  cha- 
racter, die  taciturnity,  the  laconic  eloquence,  the  feverities  in- 
fli^ed  on  the  young,  which  diffinguiuied  the  Spartan  infiitu- 
tion,  bear  a  nearer  fefemblance  to  the  favages  of  America, 
than  to  the  heroes  of  Homer. 

Be&de  the  inttmoL  evidonce  on  this  fulpjed,  which,  on  all 
iubjiE^  human  and  divine^  bas  great  weight  with  philofophers, 
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w«ha?etbe  exprc&  evidence  of  liiftory  to  confirm  thele  deduc- 
tions  of  reafon.  The  army  of  the  Heradeidcy  when  tbef 
came  to  tecov^r  the  dominion  of  their  anceftors^  was  conw 
pofed  of  Dorianslfrom  Theflaly,  who  roamed  the  favae^  wiMs 
of  Oeta,  Pamnflus,  and  Find  us,  the  braveft,  but  at  toe  Cioie 
time  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  the  Greek  tribes.*  The 
AchaeanS)  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  compelled 
to  feek  new  habitations,  while  the  barbarians  of  Theflaly  took 
pofieffion  of  their  country.  Of  all  the  nations  which  are  the 
lubjedt  of  hiftorical  record,  this  people  bore  the  neareft  re- 
femblance  to  the  rude  American  tribes  ;  and  this  furniihes  the 
keyto  the  Lacedemonian  government* 

The  change  of  monarchy  to  popular  governmentf  and  the 
tendeacy  to  form  colonies,  which  took  place  at  the  «•  period 
which  we  are  pow  reviewing,  gave  rife  to  the  ftudy  of  le^a* 
tion.  This  fermentation  in  the  hunaan  mind  opened  a  new 
career  to  ambition  and  to  wifdom.  Morals  and  politics  became 
the  ftudy  of  the  nobleft  fpirits  i  the  change  of  fituation  in* 
duced  tlie  people  to  demand  laws ;  and  fimple  citizens  besan  to 
exercife  an  authority  which  they  owed  to  their  ulents  aM  their 
virtues. 

No  legiflator,  however,  enads  the  laws,  or  forms  the  man* 
ners  of  a  people,  according  to  his  own  mind.  The  genius  of 
the  times  is  always  too  ftrong  for  the  fpirit  of  the  law-giver. 
Men  are  ever  the  fame;  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous 
of  dieir  independence.  If,  when  authority  is  beft  eftabli£hed9 
a  monarch  Cannot  model  a  fyftem  of  government  for  his  fub^ 
jeAs,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  nor  even  pafs  a  finale  law 
contrary  to  the  confent  of  the  people,  the  chief  of  an  inferior 
tribe,  clad  in  the  fame  garb,  and  covered  with  the  fame  died 
as  his  fellow  citizens,  could  never  enjoy  the  exercife  of  that 
power*  A  Lycurgus  might  appear,  but  who  could  create  a 
people? 

Like  every  other  legiflator,  Lycurgus  formed  his  fvftem. 
of  government  from  the  ftate  of  focicty;  eftabliihea  an- 
cient ufages  into  laws,  and  gave  a  direction  to  the  current  o£ 
the  times*  He  contrived,  indeed,  to  efFe£iuate  what  no  other 
law-giver  has  done*  By  methods,  which  have  never  beea 
explained,  a  violence  was  committed  upon  nature,  which  or* 
dains  a  progrefs  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  The 
people  were  arrefled  in  the  firft  ftage  of  improvement.  A  bold 
hand  was  put  forth  to  that  fpring  which  is  in  foclety,  and  ftopt 
its  motionif 

Our 

•  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  427.    Ifocrat  in  Archidam. 
t  The  reader  will  find  an  elegant,  and,  what  is  of  rtore  confcqnence, 
apbOofo^ucalaocoimtoftbcSpartangovcmmentinELBMENTsop  rug 


Our  author's  pafteg^c  oft  the  rtguliutiont  coneertilii^ 
women  ind  marriage  m  Sparta^  and  the  modeftf  that  ,took 
place  in  the  intercourfe  betixmn  diefexcB^  merits  atlciitio9«     , 

*  Of  thh  extraordinary  drcumftaiice/  iriz^   Ad  fnperior  &at  of' 
the  Spartans,  *  die  evidence  of  contemperary  Knimt  could  fcatte-» 
ly  convince  iis>   if  they  had  l^arely  meoibtied'llMk  faQ^   withoi  \ 
^qjlaining  its  caoft..    But,  io.  deicribmg  the  iyilc«l  of.l«ycirrgos,^ 
they  hare   not  omitted  his  important  re^nlaOODa  eoiupfraing  ttiai 
iDtercoorfe  between  the  (exes,  women,  mamage,  an4  children,  wliQtr0^ 
welfare  was,   even  befort  their   birth,   a  concern  tq  the^rcpuoljcA;; 
The  generous  and  brave,  it  is  Caid,  produce  the  brave  and  ^ood ;. 
but  the  phyfical  qaalides  6f  children  Uill  more  depend  on  t)ie  conftu^ 
t«tion  of  their  parents.    In  other  countries  of  Greece,  the  meA  wero** 
liberally  formed  by  war,  hunting,  and  the  gymnafUc  exercifts ;  bo^  the  ^ 
women  were  univerfally  condemned  to  drudge  in  (edentary  and  i^ttdhfo  • 
occupations.  Which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body.    Thdr  ChidF  efai«> ' 
ployment  was  to  faperintend,  more  frequently  to  perform^  die  neaaeS" 
offices  of  domeflic  ceconomy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  J^nr  of  their  \ 
hands,  food  and  raiment  for  themfelves  and  famAtes.    Tlieir  diet  was 
coarfe  and  fparing  $  they  abfUined  horn  the  ofe  of  wioe,  were  de»  1 
prived  of  liberal  edaca^on,  and  debarred  from  faibionable  amafe»« 
ments.    Women,  thus  degraded  by  fervility,  appeared  incaoable  ojf . 
giving  eood  fons  to  the  republic,  which  Lycuigus  regarded  a$  the 
princip^u  duty  of  the  Lacedemonian  females.     By  the  infl^tutions  c~^ 
Sparta,  therefore,  the  working  of  wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  anc 
needle,  and  ovher  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally  committed  u     * 
fervile  hands.    The  free-born  women  enjoyed  and  pra^fed  thefi 
liberal  exercifes  and  amufements,  which  were  elfewhere  confidered  a- 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  men ;  they  affiled  at  the  public  -folemnities 
mingled  in  general  converfation,  and  difpenied  that  applaufe  and  re 
proach,  which,  difpenfed  by  them,  are  always  moft  eftedual.    Henc*-  * 
they  became  not  only  the  companions  but  the  judges  of  the  other  icx  |. 
and,    except  that  their  natural  delicacy  was  not  affociated  to  the. 
honours  of  war,  enjoyed  all  the  benefit,  withqat  feeling  th^  .reih-aioc, 
of  the  Spartan  of  laws. 

*  The  redoraCion  of  the  natural  rights  of  women  reftored  moderation  ' 
and  modefty  in  the  ihtercourfe  between  the  fexes.  Marriage,  though 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  could  only  be  contracted  in  the  full  vigour  of  age; 
and  thefe  fimple  inflitutions  had  a  more  falutary  influence  on  the  phy« 
iical  improvement  of  the  Spartans,  than  either  the  doubtful  expedient^ 
which  prevailed  among  them  to  the  lateft  times,  of  adorning  the  * 
womens'  apartments  with  the  fined  flatues  of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by 
frequently  contemplating  thefe'  graceful  images,  they  might  prodece 
fairer  offspring ;  or  the  unnatural  and  deteilable  cruelty  of  expofing 
delicate  or  deformed  children ;  a  pradife  Urongly  recommended  by 
Lycurgus,  and  filently  approved,  or  faixitly  blamed,  by  the  greateft 
philofophers  of  antiquity." 

Thd. 

Ppilosophy  of  History,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Log  am  ;  a  fmall  volomCi 
but  which  throws  more  li^ht  on  the  Greek  ^d  Roman  Uiftory  thai| 
many  quartos.,  ^  .^^^^^^^^  ,^  Google 
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The  mafculine  education^  and  robuft  cxercifes  of  the  Spartan 
women,  confirm  what  we  have  mentioned,  their  near  alliance 
to  the  American  tribes*  HofBfer  defcribea  worocn,  in  a  more 
refiMd  periodi  as  cmptojred  in  >^  the  labours  of  tbe  loom  and 
the  ne^ei^  In  the  education  of  favagcs  there  is  little  dif- 
^^HtAion-hetwoen  the  (^ie&^  and  the  female  vies  with  the  male 
in  esttrtifes  that  require  bodily  ftrength  aa4  mufcular  exertion. 
The  ^ttftom  which  prefailed,  among  the  Spartan  women,  of 
f^  drfpenfing  reproachet,"  as  our  author  ci^s  it,  he  deduces 
aM>  from  the  heroic  a^es ;  though,  in  truth,  it  is  a  general 
Aature  of  the  fex.  The  American  favages,  and  even  the 
Engliih  vulgar,  have  carried  the  art  of  **  dtfpenfing/reproach,'' 
or  vvhat  is  commonly  called  fcolding^  to  high  perfedion  \ 
though  none  of  them  ever  read  the  Iliad,  or  heard  the  name  of 
Hoiyier. 

The  imifftj  which  Dr.  Gillies  afcrlbes  to  the  Spartan 
fpomm  ia'a  ^tryjingular  kind  of  modefty*  It  would  be  un- 
candid  and  unjaft  to  attribute  to  the  early  periods  of  the  com- 
monwefthh  the  corruptions  of  its  decline.  But  from  the 
Meflen^ian  war  we  learn  what  the  ^^  natural  delicacy  and 
Biodefty"  of  the  Spartan  women  could  bear.  During  the 
iecond  expedition  of  the  Spartans  againft  Meflenia,  the  army 
t)ound  themfelves,  bjr  an  oath,  not  to  return  home  until  they 
bad  fubdued  their  enemies.  This  engagement  detained  them 
ieveral  years  in  the  field,  during  which  Sparta,  inhabited  only 
by  women,  children,  and  old  men,  produced  no   fucceeding 

feneration  to  fupport  the  future  glories  of  the  republic* 
enfible  of  this  inconvenience,  the  (enate  recalled  fitch  young 
men  as,  having  left  their  country  before  they  had  attained  to 
the  military  age,  were  not  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the 
field;  and  ^joimd  them  to  c$pulate  fromfcuosiflj  with  the  married 
women,  and  to  beget  fons  from  a  patriotic  regard  to  the  repub-' 
lie*  The  children,  fayf  Dr.  Gillies,  page  131,  bom  of  thefc 
nfeful^  though  irregular  conne(£iions,  were  diffinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  Partheniay  from  the  condition  of  their  mothers  t 

In  age?  wh9n  their  hjilory  is  better  known,  and  when  their 
manners  are  defcribed  by  cotemporary  writers,  the  lubricity, 
impudencCf  aod  meretricious  manners  of  the  women,  difgrace 
the  fpecies.  Both  fexes  went  publicly  to  the  fame  bath;  the 
youths  and  virgins,  or  rather  young  women,  fought  with  one 
another ^/Ktiri  n4iiid\   and  danced,  promifcuoMfly^  in  the  fame, 

moeiiej^ 


^  JafHoy  Lib.  iii  Cap.  4,  fays,  t))at  the  Spartans  took  this  refolotion 
on  the  complaint  of  their  wives,  whofe  conliitutions  by  no  means 
agreed  with  fo  long  a  widowhood.  See  alfo  Strabo»  Lib.  vi,  page  j^j, 
ft^  419*    S^ch  wa«  their  i^Uura}  delicacy  and  modeHy ! 
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mtdffi  ooiWKtien.*  The  women  bad  apHwns  in  iheir  nXe^ 
which»  at  ^svery  Aep  they  moved^  dtfcoverei  the  MMm  UtmHn 
•f  tlieir  Iqp  md  thighs.  In  ihort,  all  ideas  of  cb8ftit]r« 
amfofty,  and  conjugal  fidelity,  were  bid  afide ;  ^ktnd  of  com- 
animhy  of  women  took  phce^  they  lent  then*  WWea  to  on# 
soother  wMh  the  ticmoft  comptaifiince  ;  and  difplayel,  tn^feuf 
firft  form  of  focietyi  that  profligacy  of  maniiera  which  ymiSk 
m  a  camp,  alkid  to  whkfa  nations,  who  ha?e  ran  the  cai^er  of 
lefinement,  oolir  attain  in  the  laft  ftage  of  dieirexiflence.  £m* 
yidis  calh  tiie  5paitah  wooaen  M  fofcatrnt  ;t  Ariflotle  tefk  in^ 
itat  the  proAigacy  of  the  wamen  was  the  fource  of  almoft  a)i  tbe 
diibrders  that  retgned  h\  Sparu.f  From  tbb  fittution  of  female 
manaaft^  and  confequent  averfion  to  the  married  ftate,  amoi^ 
ibe  nen  dite  -Spartisans  endeavoured  to  make  celibacy  irtfa« 
mouS)  and  cudgelled  the  bachelors  into  matrimony.| 

I>.  Oilliea,  who,  like  perfonc  of  a  certain  altitttde  of 
«nderftandin^9  alwiya  deals  in  panegyric  or  intreAite,|  and 
who  has  AOtleamod  to  appretiate  the  true  valae  of  things,  h 
oqnaHy  liberal  of  bit  encomiums  on  every  part  of  the  Spattan 
mfHtucions  and  chara£ler,  and  holds  them  up  to  mUimited  admi- 
ration, as  he  bad  held  up  the  governanent  and  manners  of  the 
Gredn  hi  the  heroic  ages*  When,  diveded  of  prepo&ffion 
and  prejodtoe,  we  contemplate  their  valonr  and  their  patriot^, 
we  view  them  on  their  moft  favourable  fide.  They  were  the 
braveft  and  moft  warlike  people  of  Greece ;  bold  in  their  relb- 
bttions,  and  conftant  in  their  defigns  \  but  at  the  fame  time  im« 
perioQB  and  aufbre,  deceitful,  witraAable,  crud^  perfidious,^ 
and  capable  of  facrificing  every  thing  to  their  interdl  or  am- 
bition. The  cniehies  which  they  exerctied  in  Athens,  after  the 
Petoponnefian  war,  marks  their  atrocious  and  fanguinarjr 
"^  charader.  They  put  to  death,  fays  X^nophon.  more  peffena 
an  eight  months  €^  peace,  th^n  the  enemies  bad  Ipil^d  in  thirty 
years  of  wanf  When  the  furvlyiilg  citiiens  fought  an  j^ylum 
M  fcN-eign  countries,  their  inhuman  adverfaries  prohibited,  by  a 
public  edifi,  the  cities  of  Greece  to  give  them  flielter ;  and 
amraiaaded  that,  oh  pain  of  death,  they  ihould  deliver  them  up 
to  the  thirty  tyrants  who  then  ravaged  Athens.  Their  feverity 
and  cruelty  to  their  flaves,  or  helots,  furpafTes  any  thtn^that 
hiilory  or  ^le  have  recorded  or  hnagined  of  mankind.    They 

•  ♦  Flatarch  hi  Lvcurg,  f  Androm.  v.  59;, 

X  De  Rep.  Lib.  I'ft.  Cap.  9.       J  /^lutarch.  ^ 

)  Praifing  and  railing  were  his  ufual  themes. 
And  bothy  to  (hew  his  judgment— in  extxemei. 

|>aTPEN. 

%  Xenof h.  de  reb.  geft.  Griec.  Lib.  2, 
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fbKged  tliem  tp  recdye  a  certain  number  of  laAtt  ^tfy  veir 
to  keep  them  in  qwul  <^  tbeiT  (ubjcdioQ  i  diev  put  to  d^»«U 
tbofe  of  an  advanu^gcous  mien  or  beautiful  iaape«  thejr  tasi£* 
fiicred  tbem  by  thoulanda,  and  m  the  moft  perfidious  oumier  ; 
^nd  ptro&^  the  fau^ity  ^  temnlea  to  dr^ich^e  dagger  im 
tl^r  blood.  The  very  name  of  tbe  innji^/Mi  6ik  m  witk 
liorr.Qr.  The  gimfdjans  of  the  youtbt  fiom  tune  to  timei  chofe 
put  the  boldeft  and  nooft  cunning  i  armed  them  with  pooianls( 
and  fent  (hem  into  the  fields,  to  nuat  the  helots  Uce  wild  beaftti 
apd  to  kil]  tfaeqa  i|i  wantonne^^  aad  in  (port.  Such  were  the 
^people  on  whom  our  author  pronounces,  this  panenrict  pige 
fpo,  '\Such  i,  condition  of  fociety  (eems  the  highcA  deration 
,;gmd  grandeur, to  which  human  nature  can  afpire.  Alctbiadeeji 
yfbolc^cw  the  ^paruns  welU  canie  nearer  the  truth  i  wtMA 
they  boafted  to  him  of  tbe  contempt  which  the  Spartans  ihewedt 
for  d^atht  ^^  that  is  not  furprizing,''  faid  be,^  ^^  for  they  hare  no 
.other  way  of  freeii^  themfelves  from  perpetual  mifery  |  and 
fhcy  know  that  they  cannot  exchange  for  the  worfe."*' 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Gillies  gives  an  account  of  the 
l^eiTenian  war,  and  the  final  fubjugacion  of  Meflenia  to  thi 
dominion  of  Sparta,  As  it  is  the  fate  of  our  author  frequently 
to  condradiS  himfelf,  the  injuftice,  oppreffion  and  crueltjTir 
difplayed  bv  the  (^acedemonians,  m  the  courfe of  this  war,  are  m 
diametrical  qppofition  to  the  v high  chara<Ser  he  bad  afcribed  tor 
them  in  the  fofi^ier  chapter.  The  Spartans  appear  to  have  paid 
little  regard  to  the  inititutioos  of  Lycurgus»  as^  in  tbe  courfe  of 
this  war^  they  violated  two  of  hb  moft  facred  laws.  Here,  tooi 
we  learn,  t)iat  the  I^acedemonians  and  Meffisntans,  at  tb^ 
defcended  from  tb^  £vne  flock,  jrefembled  each  other  in  cha« 
n€btr  and  msuiners*  Sparta  has  feldom  produced  fucb  citizent 
p  Ariftoi^nes,  tl^  Meflenian  hero.  Thefe  circumftancei 
corroborate  what  we  have  faid,  that  tbe  Spartan  inftitution# 
Vere  not  merely  the  work  of  tycurgus. 

In  the  hfth  chapter  Df.  Gillies  gives  an  account  of  the 
northern  r^ublicsof  Qreece,  of  the  Grecian  colonies^  of  the 
firft  facred  war,  of  the  deftrudion  of  tbe  Crifiean  republic,  of 
^e  reftpiation  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  of  the  Gymnafti<^ 
exercifes,  in  which  tl^r^  is  {lothing  to  engage  or,  detain  the 
littention  of  the  reader* 

In  the  fixth  chapter  w^  have  a  digreiHon  on  the  Grecian  bards, 
|ierotc  and  lyric  poetry,  and  the  nine  lyric  poets.  This  feema 
to  have  been  a  feparete  eft^y,  intended  for  fome  other  work;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  for  what  reafonit  is  introduced,  or  rather 


*  <£lian.  yar.  i^ift.  Lib,  xiii.  Cap.  38.  See  alfo  Atheo.  Lib.iv. 

^ap.6,  ^ 
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preffed  into  the  hiftory  of  Greece ;  cfpecially  as  our  author 
confeflc8,  th«t  of  the  poeta,  whofrWogrtphcir  he  foeeomes;  (Pin- 
dar and  Anacreon  excepted)  little  more  than  the  names  remain. 
In  point  of  lyric  fire  and  magnificence  of  diffion,  Gt'ay  is 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  Pindar ;  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  vies  with 
Sappho ;  but  we  would  be  juftly  furprifed  to  find^  their  lives  in 
a  hiftory  of  England*  In  digtef&ons  of  this  nature,  in  illuftrat- 
ing  and  adorning  the  commoA  topics  of  literature,  our  author 
feeros  to  be  more  in  his  element  than  when  he  holds  die  (liftoric 
pencil.  The  following  paflage  is  the  hAfffvia/tsk  we  have 
hitherto  met  with  of  I>r.  Gillks's  abtUties. 

*  In  ancient  Greece,  the  favourites  of  fortune  were  often  the  fa- 
vooiites  of  the  mufes.  There  remaiti  not,  indeed,  die  works  of  any 
Greciaii  king ;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  AchiHes  fang  to  his 
lyre  the  glory  of  heroes  ;  Amphion,  to  whofe  mu^fcal  powers  fiidi 
wonderful  effeds  arc  afcribed,  reigned  in  Thebes ;  the  poet  Melampos 
obtaiaed  royal  authority  in  Argos ;  and  Chiron,  the  wife  Cditaor, 
thoqgh  defcended  of  the  moft  illufhious  anceftors,  and  entided  to  the 
frft  rank  among  the  Theflalian  princes,  pfeftrrsd  to  d\e  enjoyment  of 
power  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  retired,  with  his  favourhs 
juufes,  to  a  folicary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  which  was 
foon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  his  abilities,  the  moft  celebrated  fchooi 
of  antiquity. 

*  The  mufical  arts  were  not  only  deemed  worthy  the  ambhion  of 
princes,  but  thought  capable  of  elevating  ordinary  men  to  the  firft 
ranks  in  fociety.  By  excelling  in  fuch  accompJifhments,  Anthes  of 
Boeotia,  Olcn  of  Lycia,  Olympus^  of  Phrygia,  obtained  the  highcfl 
preeminence.  Nor  was  it  during  their  lifc-time  only  diat  they  enjoyed 
the  happy  fruits  of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were  regarded  as 
pcculiaiiy  dclervirtg  of  a  double  immortality ;  living  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  men,  and  being  admitted,  accoiding.tothe  bf^lief  of  andw 
quity,  to  the  raofjt  diftinguifhcd  honours  in  the  celeftial  ix  jions.  ^ 

*  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  texture  cf  nie  Grcciaa 
tongue  was  fingularly  well  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  poetry ;  and 
this  fevoyrable  circumftance  was  admirably  fcconded  by  the  political 
condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  fociety.  Religion 
then  formed  the  fole  principle  of  government ;  and  the  belief  of  re- 
ligion was  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Theogonies;  while  its  ceremonies 
were  principally  adorned  by  the  hymns  of  the  bards.  Thcfe  two 
kinds  of  poetr)%  doubtlefs  the  moft  ancient  and  the  moft  venerable, 
formed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political  edifice ;  and  the  eilbntial  parts 
pf  (hi^  pdi/i^^  conAiluig  in  the  prai^  of  the  gods,  its  brighreft  orna« 
incnts  were  com po.ed  of  the  glory  of  heroes.  The  hymns  maintained 
die  power  of  religion,  the  fong  aniroat^  to  valour ;  and  both  power-- 
fuily.  affected  ths^t  peculiar  fenfibility  of  temper,  and  that  romandc 
turn  of  fancy,  the  prevailing  eharafteriftics  of  Greece  during  tho 
heroic  a^es,  -  -  - 

*  Ntither  the  Rtincrs  of  the  north,  nor  the  Troubadours  of  Pro- 
vcnce,  por  the  Bards  of  Gennatiy,  nor  even  the  Dniidi  of  Gaul  and 

firitaio. 
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Sntai'o,  poffUTed  imire  diftingu(hed  tuchoiity  than  die  Abidol;  or 
Rhapfodifts,  of  the  Greeks.  'Die  firft  reqaifice  of  their  prc^ieffion  was» 
to  know  many  foothing  tales  i  aod  it  was  the  daily  obie^  of  their  art 
to  delight  gods  and  men.  The  piety  of  the  pHeft,  and  the  infpiration 
bf  the  prophet,  were  intihiately  cohne^ed  with  this  enthafiafm  of 
Jwctry  i  ana  poets,  who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  paft,  were 
natorally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of  the  future  gederaiion.  It  is 
probable,  howerer,  that  the  andcnt  bards  had  freqncr^t  avocations  from 
their  literary  kbotirs.  Tb6  coriofity,  natural  to  men  of  cenitts,  wohld. 
frequently <enp(  them  to  vific  diihint  countries.  The  admiration  paid 
to  their  abilities  cbold  only  be  opheld  by  novelty.  Both  inclinatioa 
and  intereft^  therefore,  Would  prompt  (hem  to  fail  tb  foreign  lands,  to 
examine  their  civil  and  religious  infHtuuohs,  ind  to  con ve fie  with  their 
t>riefts  and  poets,  £i;t>m  whom  they  might  derive  fuch .informatioo  as 
would  enable  them,  on  their  rebirh  hoihe,  td  (brfirife,  entertain,  ahd 
Inilrud  their  fbUow  citizens. 

.  *  Of  ail  nadonsy  the  Greeks  enjoyed  moft  idvanta^es  fbr  tr^^^elling ; 
and  of  all  Grecian  profefCons,  that  of  the  bard.  Tl^  general  difFuiion 
of  their  national  language  and  colonies,  as  well  as  the  facred  character 
^  with  which  they  were  invefled,  entitled  this  venerable  clafs  of  men  to 
^peft  a  fecure  retreat  among  the  mofl  inhofpitable  barbarians.  What- 
ever country  they  vifited,  the  elegant  entertainment  derived  from  their 
art  procured  tHem  a  welcome  reception  at  religious  fedivals,  and  all 
imblic  folemnities.  Amidft  the  mod  dreadful  calamities  which  affli£^ 
tnankind»  the  bards  alone  were  exempted  from  the  common  danger* 
They  could  behold,  in  fafety,  the  tumult  of  ^  battle ;  they  could  wit- 
neis,  undiiturbed,  the  horror  o^  a  city  taken  by  ilorm ;  calm  and 
ferene  themfelves,  they  might  cotitemplate  the  furious  conflicts,  and 
wild  agitations,  of  the  paifions.  It  belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the 
facred  chara6ler  of  the  herald^  to  obferve  and  examine,  without  peHb*  , 
Hal  danger,  the  natural  expreiTions  of  fear,  rage,  or  dcfpair^  in  the 
countenances  andjgeftures  of  the  vanauifhed,  as  well  as  the  infolenc 
triumph  of  fucceis,  the  fury  of  relentmcnt,  the  avidity  of  gain, 
and  the  thirfl  of  blood,  in  the  wild  afped,  and  mad  demeanour  of  the* 
ViAors.  Having  confidered  at  full  leifure  the  moft  (Iriking  peculiarities 
t)f  thofe  agitated  and  diflrefsful  fcenes,  the  poet  might  retire  to  his 
Cavern,  or  grotto,  and  there  delineate,  in  fecure  tranquillity,  fuch  a 
warm  and^expreffive  pi^ure  of  the  manners  and  misfortunes  of  men, 
as  fhouid  aftonifh  his  contcmpoaries,  and  excite  the  fympathetic  terror 
and  pity  of  the  mod  diftant  podetity. 

*  If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  obferving  fuch  events  of 
their  own  age  as  were  moil  rulceptible  of  the  ornaments  of  poetical 
imitation,  they  were  ^\\  more  fortunate  in  living  .at  a  period  which 
Afforded  a  woiiderful  variety  of  fuch  events.  A  mid  (I  the  unfettled 
turbulence  of  Hiing  ftates,  the  foundation  and  defb-udion  of  dties,  the 
perpetual  warfe  and  negotiations  of  neighbouring  communitiee,  they 
iB^ere  daily  prefented  with  fubjefls  worthy  the  grandeur  of  the  heroic 
aHufe.  The  edablifhmen^  of  colonies,  thp  origin  of  new  fuperfticions, 
ai  well  as  the  imaginary  legends  which  fupported  the  old,  furnilhed 
copious  materials  for  many  a  wondrous  fong.  Thefe  materiab,  being 
a^riy  embraced  by  the  choice,  were  emb^llilhed  by  the  fancy  of  the 
fiMo.  Riv.  Vol*  VI,  May  1766,  A  a  earjy 
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early  \mi%  i  w^o,  continaally  reheaHbg  thfim  to  their  oonteoEiparuSd^ 
lad  ^  opportunky  ol  reiparking,  in  their  a|.  probation  or  uiOikc^  thf 
ctrcumilances  neccIEiry  tobeadded»  uken  away«  oraiteceJ,  in  ocd^r 
to  give  their  produdions  the  happieft  effect,  and  the  higheH  degree  of 
fixength  annd  beauty.  As  writiag  was  little  prsi&ifed  for  the  purpofir 
of  communicatiag  knowledge,  fu^ceediog  poet»  learced  to  repeat  the 
Tcries  of  tbdr  predeceiToEB ;  uid,  having  trcaiurcd  them  in  their  memory, 
they  adopted  them  as  their  own.  Frequeut  repetition,  atter^dcd  with 
fich  careful  obfervatioDs  as,  were  nataral  t»  men  whole  charader  de« 
pcnded  op  the  fuccefii  of  their  art,  led  to  new  altera^tioos  and  am^oad* 
ipents  ;  and  their  performances,  thus  improving,  by  degrees  ac«|n$re4 
th;rt  juft  meaiiire  of  pefte£lion,  to  which  nothing  could»  with  proprsetf* 
he  added;  and  from  which  nothing  could,  with  propriety,  betaken 
away.  In  this  manner,  perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley  received  tho 
laft  pollfh ;  the  harmoniooa  animadon  of  jpoetry  was  admired  as  the  lsa«« 
guagc  of  the  gods  \  and  poets,  originally  ^e  minifters  of  Heaves^ 
the  inftnifiors  of  youth,  aod  the  rewarders  of  merit,  were  finally  ie» 
garded  as  the  great  authors  of  rdieion,  the  principal  benekftors  of 
mankind,  and,  as  ih^l  b^  explained  hereafter,,  the  wife  legillatora  o£ 
nations. 

*  As  the  fingolar  manners  and  events  of  d^  heroic- ages  natural)^ 
produced  the  lofty  llraini  of  the  epic  mufe,  fo  the  ilate  of  6«iety  ia 
Greece,  daring  the  immediately  lucceeding  periods,  highly  favoured 
the  intrt^dudlion  of  other  kinds  of  po^ry.  The  abolition  of  th« 
royal  governments  gave  free  fcope  to  the  adivity  and  turbulence  o£ 
democracy ;  and  the  rivalihips  and  enmities  of  neighbouring  ftaf^ 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  their  citis^ns,  prepared  the  imaginations  of 
Hien  foi*  taking  a  malignant  pleafure  in  works  of  inventive  and  reproach. 
The  innumerable  caufes  of  alienation,  hatred^  and  difguil,  which 
operated  alfo  within  the  bofom  of  each  little  rcpublit»  opened  an  in^ 
^hauftible  fourcc  of  fatirc.  The  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for 
military  command,  and  for  other  places  of  trull,  profit,  or  honour,  all  ' 
eji  which  were  conferred  by  the  free  luiFrages  of  the  people,,  occaiioned. 
irreeondabje  variance  between  the  ambitious  members  of  the  iaina 
community,  and  fubjedled  the  characters  Of  men  to  o^utual  fcrutiny  imd 
ftmark.  The  fentunencs  of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted  by  thft^ 
habits  of  flavery,  nor  reftrained  by  the  terrors  of  a  deibot,  they  bol^ir 
c^cprefTed  what  they  freely  thought ;  they  might  openly  declare  a  jjift, 
contempt;  and,  while  they  extolled  in  the  lofty  ode  and  fwclling  Dane-., 
gyric  the  heroes  and  patriots  whom  they  admired,  they  laflicd  the 
cowards  and  traitors  whom  they  defpilcd,  with  all  the  feverity  of  fatire. 

*  The  ode  and  fatire  \\Xiy  be  fucccls fully  cultivated  by  imitators  it»  - 
the  word  of  limes  ;  but  thty  coald  fcarcely  have  been  invented  and  per- 
fet^cd  under  any  other  than  a  popular  government.     The  plaintive 
elegy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  defcribes  the  tpnnenti  of  mifucce^fiU. 
love,  or  which  paints  the  alUIction  of  a-tuiferablc  parent,  im  aileCtionatQ 
fon«  a  difconfblat^  wife,  or  a  faithful  Iriend,  for  tbelofeof  the.ii^v&^^  , 
obje^s  moil  dear  to  their  hearts,  feems  to  be  the  fponta^eous  pnKla^Moa, 
of  every  foil,  aod  hardly  to  admit  any  change  of  imprcffioQ  frpPptt  th?,, 
flu!iuatlng  forms  of  fociery.     Thq  particular  purpo/es,   hflwevj^r,  xx>\ 
which  the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  ipecies  of  poetry,  appear  to 
Jijive  becii  fuggciled.by  their  peculiar  circumftanccs  at  tha  tunc  of  it* 
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erigin.^  Daring  the  vMeocc  and  diforder  occafioned  bjr  the  politicrf 
re\roIati(»)s»  the  freqaent  migrations,  tnd  the  alraoft  oamterrnpted 
lofHlities^  which  fucceoded  and  increaled  the  calamities  of  the  Trojaa 
1Mir»  it  waf  natoral  fbr  tho(e,  who  reafobtd  concerning  the  af^irs  of 
taien,.  to  form,  according  to  the  original  bent  of  their  minds,  twa 
oppofite  theories  for  the  belt  improvement  of  human  iife.  Men  of  a 
firm  texture  of  foal  would  piepaie  fbr  the  mifety  which  awaited  them. 
by  fhedgthening  their  natural  hardinefs,  and  fortifying  their-  natural 
intrepidity*  The  contempt  of  pain,  and  danger,  and  death,  would  be 
Ae  great  principle  of  their  llves^  and  the  perpecnal  fobjeft  of  then*  fong ; 
•ad  whO#  they  defcribed  the  inevitable  difgrace  of  weaknefs  and 
cowardice,  they  would  extol,  with  the  moft  iively  fiinfibility,  the  glorjr 
of  ndobTr  the  triumphs  of  fuccefs,  and  the  joys  of  victory,  buck 
theioes  rosghf  delight  the  mardal  mufe  of  Tyrtaeos  and  Callinas,  but 
coakl  ofier  00  charma  to  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of  MImnermns,  or  die 
lioentions  debaochery  of  Archilochns.  To  perfons  Q)i  their  chara6lef» 
Che  calamities  of  the  times,  inftead  of  appearing  an  atgumcnt  for  vir-> 
tie,  would  prove  an  incitement  to  pleafure.  The  precarious  condition 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  while  it  depreciated  all  other  objects,,  would! 
Inereafe  the  value  of  prefent  enjoyment.  In  the  agreeable  amufementa 
of  the  fleeting  hour,  they  would  feek  refuge  againll  the  melancholy 
proiped  of  fmnrity.  The  pleafures  of  the  table,  the  delights  of  ]ove» 
the  charm  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  conVerfation,  would  be  per* 
pefnilly  ftodiMi  i»  their  lives  Mid  perpetually  reoomaieAded  ia  their 
poetry/     ^ 

Many  or  the  obfervations  in  this  extract  arc  juft  and*happily 
^prefled.  But  the  ^^  fearleiihefs  of  aiTertion*''  (to  ufe  an  eib- 
preffion  of  Dr.  Johnfon),  for  which  this  author  ia  fo  eminent^ 
eftcn  betrays  him  into  errors.  Whenever  he  Av/Wrrinto  gene* 
ra}  hiflory,  be  is  like  a  bewildered  and  benighted  traveller* 
**  Neither  the  Riinners  of  the  north  *•  fays  he/'  nor  th© 
synods  of  Gaul  and  Britain^  poflrefi*ed  more  diftinguifbed  autfa»« 
rity  than  the  Rhaffodifis  of  Greece/*  That  the  Bards  ^rid  Rhap^ 
iodifts  of  Greece  were  held  in  honour,  and  entertained  at  the 
tal3e9  of  kings  and  heroes,  we  have  the  undoubted  evidence  of 
Homer.  But  an  expreffion  of  Hefiod's,  ^^  that  Bards  in  his 
time  were  as  common  as  potters  or  joiners,^  and  the  fuppticl- 
tionof  Phemius  toUIyi&a  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyfley^ 
ibew  they  poiTefled  no  <*  very  diftinguifbed  authority/'  Our 
author  feeaas  to  b  xve  forgot^  or  never  to  have  kiibwD,  that  the 
Druids  in  Gaul  not  only  prefidcd  over  all  religious  inftitutions^ 
but  were  al&  the  interpieief s  of  the  lawsy  wluch  Fccetved  exe* 
€utioi#  from  the  efficacy  of  their  authority.  T\i€f  jtidged  m 
altl  ca«iks,  whether  civit  or  criminal;  and  fherr  fentence  waf 
eAeemed  h  hcteiy  that  whoever  reefed  ta  give  ic  corhpiet^ 
obedience  waa  excluded-  from  affiftiBg  at  their  religious  riuai 
W^  held  ia  execration  and  abhorrence^  and  denied  the  ptWx* 

A  a  »  Icgef 
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fcgcs  of  focicty.*  We  are  s^ffiired  bjr  Di6n.  Cbryfoflotn  that 
the  Druicls  excrcifcd  fuprcme  authority  .«rcr  the  lunes  tbcm- 
felvcs — K«;^7w  ^i  00 i  ifofifj^)trt  ApwXdi,  tea)  tktvs  '••fi  Ugxkwr  S»lu» 
ie«i  r ji^  <(M)fy  aefi^y  Jr  dcrti/y  Tcts  0<9^<AiSViy  i^?  i^y  YporW  yii  ^ir- 
W«ff9flW>  «S'^Ti)uiy  tfM^s  ixf/V«s  tf|^;^iiF,  t«;c  X  ^duruyu*  mifr^uvn- 

oixia;  ^%y»Mi  oiSrraLf,  %Ai  ^ftxurifon  wp^^iv^$ .  Helmodus  alfo 
affirms,  concerning  the  Slavis.  '*  ^x  ^j^  /w  j»i«iV^  j/? 
aftimatmh  iftcMxpamtUfufaminis^i  Did  the  Bards  of  Greece 
pretend  to  fuch  power  or  authority  ?  When  our  author  telU 
its,^*  that,  amidft  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  which- affiid  man** 
kind,  the  bards  alone  were  exempted  from  the  common  dangery'' 
it  is  difficult  to  fimd  out  what  be  means.  What  he  afterwards 
adds,  ^^  they  could  behold  in  fafety  the  tuinuVt  of  a  battle  ^ 
they  could  witnefs  undifturbed  the  tiorror  of  a  city  taken  by 
ftorm,**  &c,  &c.  is  without  any  authority  from  Homer,  or  anj 
other  ancient  writer.  Mr.  M^Pheribn  attribi^es  fuch  a  prin* 
lege  to  the  Celtic  bards,  but  it  was  a  very  bold  excuriiQn  to 
leap  from  Mount  ParnafTus  to  the  hilt  of  Morvcn* 

[  To  be  contvmed^  J  -* 

FOREIGN    LITER  AlVZE^ 

AaT.  XII.    Lettn  deU.ie  TrffmneU  ancUn  C0tr/ktGifunii!i  9mymm, 
a 'decant  Cwful  di  fa  Majejic  auprh  du  Khan  des  Tattares^  M  M,  h 
Idttrfuisde  JV— ;  Contenant  queiques  Ohfem;aiions  niativn  mmx  ^ 
hltmoires^  qm  ont  faru  fous  ieNom  dt  M.  U  Barw  di  To$t,    Amfier-^ 
dam,  k  fc  tiouve  a  Paris.    8vo.  1785.  '^  ' 

Aar.  Xir.  Anmaimtrjioni  upon  the  Mmoirs  that  hetve  appeoftTmnder 
the  Name  of  the  Baron  de  Tott^  in  a  Letter /hm  M,  de  Ptffimmlffor^ 
merlj  Cofi/ul  from  the  French  King  to  the  Khan  o/Tarteny^  ^nt  after* 
wards  Conful  General  at  Snyrnm^  to  the  Marfuis  ofNmmm^. 


M. 


DE  PEYSONNEL  is  equally  well  known  in  the 
world  of  politics^  and  the  republic  of  letters.  In  the 
firft,  by  the  important  tranfadions  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned, and  the  ability  and  ikill  with  which  be  conduced  him- 
fclf,  as  Conful  and  Coniiil  General  from  the  court  of  Francej 
aird  in  the  other,  by  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Les  ttuoa^w.X 
It  woiddbave  been  difficukto  find  a  perion  better  qualified  for 
the  talk  he  has  undertaken^  than  M.  de  PeyfiDnnel.  Equal  to 
the  Baron  de  Tott  in  his  perfiwial  knowled^  of  the  Tiirks^ 

*  Qp/ar  de  Pe//^  Gaff.  iih.  vi.  cap.  1  j.     f  Uh  zd^  rap.  i  i, 
t  Sec  Englifli  Ririew>  Vol.  UL  pgc  45  8y 
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^treirfovernment,  laws,  cttftoms,  mannen  and  charader;  and 
bis  rival,  at  leaft,  as  a  writer,  he  baa  one  advantage  over  him» 
that,  in  our  opinion,  ia  l^  no  means  a  trivial  one.  It  has* 
«ver  been  popular  to  (peak  degradingly  of  the  Turks,  and  to 
Gonfider  them  as  a  nation  perfe^y  devoid  of  leamixij^,  tafte, 
and  charafker*  The  Baron  de  Tott  falls  in  with  the  current^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  this  prgudice  in  every 
page  of  hts  Memoirs,  and  during  the  three-and-twenty  years 
that  he  fpent  in  the  ftudy  of  this  nation.  M«  de  Peyibnnel, 
too  proud  to  confult  popular  prejudice,  and  too  honeft  and 
faithfMl,  as  an  hiftorian,  to  facnnce  truth  to  its  Arine,  has 
combated  this  prevailing  opinion  with  no  fmail  degree  of  fuc« 
cefs,  and  prefented  the  lurks  in  a  light,  novel  indeed  to  our 
eyes,  but  with  a  degree  of  refped  to  which  they  feem  to  be 
jutUy  entitled.  Ifi  the  mean  time,  he  is  deftitute  of  the  envy 
^nd  exacerbation  of  a  rival  adverfary ;  and  while  he  animad^- 
vert$,  with  freedom,  upon  the  defe£b  and  errors  of  the  Baron^ 
it  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  modefty  and  modera^on^  and  not  with- 
out afcribing  to  him  his  due  (hare  of  merit. 

*  1  began/  fays  he,  *  to  read,  er  rather  to  dei^dar  tte  mcpein  the 
inftant  they  came  to  my  hands.  In  my  firft  perafal,  eaeer  and  rapid,. 
I  diicovencd  little  but  the  genios*  the  fprighdinjpfs,  to^  graces^  the 
thotifimd  varioos  talents  of  the  Baron  de  Tott^  Condudlej^l  by  him, 
over  a  bed  of  flowers,  I  trod  with  a  Ugbt  and  aim{>le  foot.  My  (econd 
peru(al,  dowand  caotioos,  in  which  1  followed  the  ao^hor  %p  by  ftep, 
difcovprd  \»  me  hU .  errors  and  defeds.  Pulcbro  in  9fir$  nctnw. 
They  are  iiich,  however,  as  I  know  not  how  to  afcribe  to  t!^  Baron  de 
Tott.  It  ihoi^  Teem  impoflible,  that  errors  fo  glaring  aiyi  obvious 
<Ottld  come  from  the  pen  of  a  man  fo  informed  and  enlightened  upon 
the  fabjed,  who  has  lived  fe  loi^  witb»  and  leen  fo  mach  of  die  Turks, 
and  who  is  as  familiar  with  their-  language  as  with  his  own*  He  muft 
farcly  have  experienced  the  mitfortone,  too  common  iuXM>ng  usj^  of  9 
forreptitioas  and  corrapt  edition.* 

To  fupply  thefe  defedb,  and  to  rcfcuc  the  Turk$  iji  general^ 
and  a  few  of  therr  emperors  in  particular,  from  the  odium 
thrown  on  them  by  the  Baron,  is  the  profeffcd  defign  of  our 
author  in  the  little  volume  before  us.  He  wiflies,  however,  to 
be  confidered  not  as  a  critic  ;  he  difclaims  the  appellation  ^  but 
a^  an  humble  commentator,  writing  his  notes  in  the  margin  of' 
a  book  that  pleafes  him,  that  he  loves  to  read  over  and  over 
again,  and  wi(hes  to  fiad  ftill  more  perfed.  How  far  M.  de 
Peyfonnel  has  fucceeded  in  his  defign,  the  reader  will  be  the 
better  able  to  judge,  when  we  have  prefented  him  with  a  few 
extrads. 

Speaking  of  the  "facrifice  which  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  waa 
neceffitated  to  make  of  the  lives  of  his  three  favourites,  the 
Kiflai  t  Aga,  and  Solinuui  Aga,  an  Arminian  banker,  the 
^on  de  Tott  has  the  following  pailage, 

Aa^  r-    -  H 
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Mt  hii  Wm  diebotiMrfb  of  diife  wo  to  gm  ¥«ric«f  t9  tl« 
Qttioris  of  the  orimce.    Ho  {uofifidl  ^  thw  inlllnu^timc*  mtAiyikuA 
tm  »  fpomam  die  voteptuoiis  pbafuses  of  the  )i«rcin#   in  Q(4er  ^  pr&» 
fide  tL  the  execurk)^  qftjw)  of  them. 

*  How  unjuft  41)4  injurious  a  fcfleaioun'  exclaims  M.  de  Pc^fonncl, 
•  ipon  the  Btteniory  of  the  bcft  and  wi/eff  emperor  that  had  governed 
Tucke/  ffD^e  the  days  of  SoUman  the  mi^nificont  1^  Sultan  Mahndoud 
afceudcd  the  throne  in  I7J0»  and  died,  regretted  by  his  people,  in 
J 754.  He  had  doubtlefs  Ihcd  much  blood  j  bet  it  was  ih;  btood  of 
rebels,  whoii^  death  was  indifpenfable  to  his  own'fecurity,  4nd  his 
people's  happitic(s.  Jt  is  equally  true,  that  he  was  the  Ipeiftator  of  the 
atonesient  made  by  his  favourites  to  the  violated  laws.  But  he  ciid  ic 
from  the  motive  of  rendering  their  example  tlv?  nuxe  ftriking,  aiul  of 
^vtng  the  more  complete  fatisfaction  to  his  fubjcds,  over  whom  theft 
nojftlkrs  had  eyercifcd  the  moft  crael  tyrarmy.  Ms^inoud  wa^mild, 
aflTaWe,  hofpittble  to  foreigners,  and  more  ex«o?pt  fronx  thexprejaakcs 
of  his  religion,  than  any  prince  that  had  ever  fat  upon  the  throqe  of 
.  Turkey,  full  of  information  and  of  talents,  he  loved,  and  hp  had 
cultivated,  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  the  liberal  *and  the  mech^ica} 
^ts.  1  "beg  leave,  in  contradiction  to  this  ad  of  inhumaiiiiy,  li^hich 
the  Baron  dc'Tott  has  produced  againft  him,  to  relate  a  faft  truly  fub- 
Kme,  and  which  may  ferve  to  charaiilerjfe  him  as  a  man  and  ^ 
ibvereign.  He  was  croffing  the  canal,  incogmtOf  attendcd.only  by  Bof* 
tangi  Bachi.  Zonana,  the  jew,  Baxirghian  Bacbi  de  todjak^  contraAor 
fcr  horfe  furniture  to  .the  corps  of  JanKTaries,  was  (ailing  in  a  contrary 
dire^on.  The  Ifraclite  was  voluptuoufly  reclined  ogon  a  fopha  trf 
l^hite  fatin,  at  the  (Icrn  of  a  magnificent  pleafure  boat,  and  repofinj 
upon  two  cafhions,  formed  of  the  fair^e  fatin,  and  embroider^  witli 
gold,  fie  was  fmoking  a  pipe,  and  had  two  flaves  kneeling  before 
iiim,  whofe  lole  occupation  it  was  continually  to  lupply  the  vehidq 
with  aloes,  as  fall  as  they  were  exhaafted  by  their  indolent  and  iin* 
perious  xpailer  Boilangi,  the  implacaj^Ie  enemy  of  Zonana,  did  not  fai| 
py  point  him  out  to  the  fultan,  and  to  endeavour  to  awaken  his  ind^« 
nauoa  at  fo  pompous  and  luxurious  a  ipe6i^cle.  ^  Thou-fool,*  rct 
plied  MahjDOud  to  his  officer,  «  does  not  thefplendid  ftate  of  that  jew 
Tedouuc  to  my  glory  ?  What  higl^er  enqoQiium  could  an  hiftorian  be- 
Aw.  ^po»*  »e,  thau  to  fay,  that,  under  nxy  i^n,  even  the  Jews,  the 
fcorn  af>d  abhorrence  of  every  other  nation,  were  enabled  to  ^fTefs, 
iu  pcrfed  fecuiity,*  both  extreme  opulcpce,  and  the  liberty  of  difplay* 
ingit?'  Ihc  anfwer  would  liavj  done  honour  ^o  ati  Alexander^ 
^  Csefar,  or  a  Louis  XIV.' 

The  Baron  de  Tott  attributes  the  groft  ignorance  wkl^ 
^bich  he  fligmatiyes  the  Turks  to  the  extreme  dijiculty  wttl^ 
which  they^read  thfir  own  language,  **  made  up,"  as  he  fays, 
f'  wholly  of  confonants,   the  figns  Which  arc  fubftHuted  i|i  .the 

fjacc  pf  vowels  being  almoft  certainly  omittc^."  He  adds, 
^  That,  by  the  ado^tioo  of  the  Arabic  and  Pcrfian  language  tor 
fupplythc  poverty  of  their's,  and  by  compoling  five  alpha- 
t)cts,  the  djftcftnt  djaraScrs  of  which  arc  left  to  the  arbitrary 
^ifpolal  of  til  wricci,  the  Turki  have  thrown  frefh  obftadc^ 
W  ^  "fi^l  ^i  iAftrudhop-/*    M.  dc  f  eyftmnel  refutes  thcfc 
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i|tOBnfll3ft  aflhrtions,  and  .etttieiFOurs  Co  refcue  tbe  Tttriu  from 

the  ftigma  (6  unjuftly  thrown  tapon  theo^.  ^ 

*  If  the  rndlgnes,  who  undcrftand  the  langaage,  have  lb  much  dSlk 
ficulty  to  read  it,  on  account  of  the  mnltiplicity  of  figns/  knH  the  fupw 
prpflion  of  the  vowels,  how  muft  this  difficulty  be  enhanced  to  a  foreigner 
who  U  dellirote  of  every  primitive  idiom  of  the  langaage  ?    And  w4ji| 

'infinite  labour  mufl  it  not  coft  him  to  read  and  write  it  with  fhiency, 
and  to  underhand  thofe  books  which  treat  in  it  of  the  nloft  abftroie 
iubjeds  ?  But  here  the  Baron  contradi^s  himfelf  in  the  fame  page, 
where  he  tcKi  us,  •  that,  with  the  afliftancc  of  a  Perfian  M4itrt  dis 
LangueSf  who  was  for  eVcr  drunk  with  opium  orbiandy,  he  was  foon  abli^ 
to  explain  himlelf  tolerablyv  and  to  difpenfe  with  his  interpreter.' 
Does  it  not  follow,  from  this  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Blroni  that  thk 
language,  ilript  of  the  original  obftacles  that  befct  the  ftudy  of  a 
foreigner,  muft  be,  to  the  native  inhabitants,  an  acquificion  eauly  ob- 
tained, and  that  books  of  the  dccpefl  fcicncc  caii  prefent  to  them  feW 
difficulties  on  that  fcore  ? 

*  The  original  of  the  Turkifh  language  is  the  Tartar,  the  langnagib 
of  Zag  .thai,  in  which  he  wrote  a  variety  of  booki  and  many  of  whoTc 
manulcripis  are  ftili  to  be  met  with  in  the  king's  library,  and  p^rhap 
elfewhere.  The  defeft  afcribed  by  the  Baron  to  the  Turkifh  language.  - 
is  the  very  cfrcumftancc  that  contlitutes  its  grcateft  pcrfcftion.  By  Uik 
adoption  of  the  Arabic  and  Perfian,  it  is  become  one  of  the  moft  cr-  • 
pe^ve  and  beautiful  languages  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  a  fingular 
unprovem^t.  Every  copious  language  has  been  formed  after  a  fimilar 
manner.  T'he  Arabic,  which  is  boundlefs  in  its  extent,  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew,  which,  of  all  languages,  is  the  moft  barren  and  con- 
^ne'd.  The  Englilh  have  availed  themfclves  of  all  other  languages, 
with  the  utmoft  ^eedom,  and  by  means  of  it  ba^  c  brought  theirs  to  a^ 
high  degree  of  perfection.     Nor  have*  the  Turks,  by  this  adoption, 

fiven  to  their  language  an  exclufive  deeiee  of  perplexity  and  confufion. 
t  may  be  learned  with  as  much  feliat/as  the  German,  the  Englitt, 
or  any  other  language  ecjually  copious  and  cxtenfivc. 

*  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  different  characters  are  left  to  the  arbitrar]^ 
difpofal  of  the  writer.  Each  charader  is  appropriated  to  a  diftind 
fpecies  of  compofition.  The  Nijkh:,  which  is  the  Only  one  that  has 
appeared  from  the  pre6,  to  books  of  fcience  j,  the  Tatlh  to  thOfe  of 
poetry ;  the  Divani  to  £rmauns  pr  government  proclamations,  and  the 
epifblary  fiile;  the  ^«/w  to  devices,  infcriptions  and  legends/ 

We  will  prefent  our  readers  with  another  extra(£t  relating  to 
this  fiibjed*  In  the  opinion  of  the  Barou  de  Tott,  a  double 
meaning,  the  tranfpofitions  of  letters,  form  the  whole  extent  pf 
the  Audies«  and  the  literature  of  the  Tur^,  and  every  things 
that  a  corrupt  tafte  can  invent  to  fatigue  the  mind,  contributes 
to  their  delight,  and  exciter  thtir  admiration.  M,  dePeyfonnel  I 
takes  fire  at  the  charge*. 

*  Is  it  poffible  the  Baron  de  Tott  can  be  ferions  ?  It  is  acaracatoie 
the  moft  prepoilerous  and  ludicrous !  The  Turks  in  general  are  ingeni- 
ous ^  poliihpl^  and  diftingniihed  for  thcii  Pf^U^    And  ihaU  w6 

'  A  a  4         .  den/ 
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lien/  dieai  .th^e  talents,  bccaufc  among  thcm»  as  -iupqpg  n^ftdvf^ 
,  (hercftneittdividsals,  dcv^  of  all  taRe,  who  would  prefer  an  acoftip 

fr  aatappyxonuodrtun  to  tl^  moft  bcaudfol  ejnc  ppem  ?  had  cariofity, 
^  uring  thie  many  years  that  he  (pent  in  Tarkty,  afidooufly  employ^ 
^tt  developing  ic$  natlqnal  charafier,  led  the  Baron  for  a  moment  intQ 
one  of  Its  Medrejfes  or  colleges,  he  would  have  iee&  its  pupils  employed 
in  the  (ludy  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  profody,  logic,  metaphyfics,  morals, 
philcfophy,  rpTigion,  and  polity^  He  would  ijave  found  that  the  c!e- 
inents  of  Euclid,  and  the  fublimer  parts  of  die  mathematics,  ibrmed  a 
regular  branch  in  their  code  of  education.  He  would  havp  found  them 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  philofbphy  of  Arilhxle,  and  all  the  work^ 
of  I'lato.  In  their  libraries  he  would  have  found  vahiable  authors  oa 
every  fubjeft,  wjiethcfr  of  abftraft  fcicnce,  or  of  polite  literature.  He 
ivould  have  found  poem$,  fables,  tales,  and  romances.  The  fable««f 
LockmoJif  the  tales  of  'Nafraidln^  Khodjea^  the  romances  of  Letha,  'tis  Mti- 
jenoutty  of  Joufoufand  iaileika,  their  Medjemouas^  or  coUe^ion  pf  fugi- 
tive pieces,  their  Boftans*  or  mifcelianeous*  poems,  pofTcfs  a  fund  of  enter- 
^inmenc  that  ipufi  pleafe  and  captivate  the  molt  fallidious  reader,  and 
whofe  merit  even  the  Baron  muft  acknowledge.  I  might  appeal  for  a 
proof,  of  their  national  ifprit  to  their  fententiou?  and  proverbi^ft 
fayings,  the  (uperior  point  and  elegance,  and  beauty  pf  which,  tO  tho/cr 
of  every  other  nation,  he  nfnll  have  felt  in  their  full  force,  crltical^r 
acquainted  as  he  is  With  their  language.  I  mig}it  appod  to  their 
"Mufapbis  or  profciTed  orators,  men,  who,  to  pay  their  conitto  the 
Turkifh  nobility,  undertake  to  fupport  the  fpirit  of  converfation,  and 
furnifh  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  Did  the  Barpq  ever  fpeod 
an  ei^ening  in  a  circle  of  thefe  bons  vi'vans^  without  deriving  from  theoi 
knowledge  and  information,  without  being  equally  charmed  wat||the 
eafet  the  elegance,  the  wit  and  the  good  fenie  of  their  conver&t^>n  i 
out  all  this,  I  (hall  Be  told  is  infufficient  to  the  juftification  of  the  X^rk^* 
Their  Aqw  progrefs  in  tlie  arts  and  fcienccs,  their  negle£t  of  ts^ics* 
navi^pon/  and  military  di(ciplme,  and  tKe  prevailing  imperfedion^i 
and  even  vices  of  their  government^  will  (Hll  remain  incontrovertible- 
t(ruths.  I  acknowledge  i^  And  the  more  I  kno\y  of  their  aptitude  ztA 
docility,  for  evei^  fcience;  they  will  be  at  the  pains  tq,  acquire,  the  nlbro 
}  lament  to  find  them,  m  thefe  refpefts,  ^t  thediHancie  of  two  centa« 
^les  from  every  European  nation*  "  But  it  would  be  a  iptsfortune  indeed 
jhat  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  memoirs  fhould  prevail,  and  that 
the  rank  in  which  he  places  them  in  the  fodaV  y^orld  il:ould  be  cook^ 
fidered  as  the  ftandard  of  their  merit;  an  idea  that  would  aimofl 
degrade  a  nat^jion  of  favages  the  molt  remote  from  milia^  fpci^.* 

Th^  errors,  in  point  of  biftory,  geography,  and  chronology^  ^ 
V^(ch  M.  de  Ptyfonncl  has  detefied  in  the  Baron  d^  Toit,  afQ 
Very  numerous  and  important,  and  fo  very  obvioii^,  that  we 
wonder  liov/  they  could  liave  efcaped  the  Baron.'    We  will  bee 
Iciye,  tefore  we  diitmifs  him,  to  prfefent  the  reader  wVth  two  o^  , 
thrcc^flKM-texampjes,  together  With  the  obfervat  ions  of  ovilfau  thou 

*  Georgia,'  fiys  tte  Baron  de  Tott,  *  is  rather  q^c  of  the  depo^ 
.^encies  qt  Perfia  than  of  Turkey;  but  the  prince  HeracUtMfc  baa. 
availcfd  Htmfelf  of  the  troubles  which  h%ve  laid  wafb  the  ^omMX09^' 
of  tts  fovercign,  to  enjoy  a  kind  orindcpcndence,' 
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M.  tt  Peyfonnel  has  corve^ed  with  petfed  acctf acy  the 

plunders  of  this  paflage.  ...  -  ; , 

*  Georgia  is  dividecl  into  two  parts ;  the  one,  which  is  hodnded  hj 
fhe  Blac^  Sea,  and  includes  the  kingdom  of  Imirch  and  tho  prii^i* 
pality  of  Mingrelia  and  Oariel,  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  j  the  other* 
Which  approaches  to  the  Caipiam  fea,  and  comprehends  the  king- 
idoms  of  Carduel  and  Caket,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Perfia.  Sdo« 
inan,  who  reient  over  the  one,  and  Heraclitus,  who  governs  the  other* 
have  e<jually  thrown  oflr  the  yoke  of  thttir  rei^cftive  fovereigns.  But 
jEierachms  is  t^cQpie  the  vaflal  of  ftuffia*  SaloQun  preferVes  his  inde- 
pendence to  tbijB  day/ 

The  Baron  confounds  the  death  of  Sultan  Ofman  with  thi^t 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  his  account  of  ithejr  genealogy  is 
equafTy  erroneous.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  fat  upon  the  Turkifli 
throne  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  years,  from  1730  to  1754, 
and  3ultah  Ofman  his  brother,  were  not  the  fons  of  Sultan 
Achmed,  t^ut  of  Muftapba  III,  the  eldeft  brother  and  fucceilbr 
pf  Achmed  Muftapha  the  fourth,  who  fucceded  Ofman,  was  the 
fon  of  Achmed,  andcouiin  german  only  toMahmoud  and  Ofman* 
Acbined  had  five  fons ;  Mahmoud  the  eldeft,  who  was  poifoned 
\>Y  Ofman  \  Muftapha^  IV.  who  fi^cceeded  Ofqian  ^  Bajazet  and 
Purkman,  who  died  in  the  feraglio  \  ^nd  the  prefent  reigning 
Sultan  Abduiamid. 

Again,  ^  Racab  Pacha/  fays  the  Baron  de  Tott,  *  had  formerljr 
been  Pacha  of  Cairo,  the  ofiice  of  all  others  the  leaft  adapted  to  his 
charafler.  The  undifciplined  ftate  of  the  Bev-Mamduis,  propped 
tip  by  force,  had  left  him  no  other  refoorce  bat  corruption  for  his 
fuppor^,  without  being  the  lefs  expofed  to  ads  of  violence.  He  had 
jtttl  efcaped  from  the  ball  of  a  piftol,  fired  at  him  in  his  own  divan, 
*w!ieii  the  grand  fignior,  Sultan  Ofmauj  promoted  him  to  the  Vifi* 
rate.* 

The  cQntradi£Hons  and  i|iconfiftencies  of  this  paflhge  are  too 
^ring  to  eicape  the  eyes  of  one  fo  well  informed  upon  the 
lubjci^  as  M.  de  Peyfopnci. 

'  MaKmoud  was  the  reigning  fuUan,  whex;  Racab  Pacha  was  re** 
called  from  Cairo^  which  was  prior  to  his  efcape  from  the  danger, of 
the  pi(bl.  He  was  afterwards  conllituted  by  this  pnnce  Pacha  of 
Aiden,  a^  then  of  Aleppo ;  and  he  officiated  in  thele  refpedlive  ca« 
paciciea  for  many  years,  before  he  was  called  to  the  Vifirate  bySultaa 
Ofman,  the  brother  and  fucceflbr  of  Mahmoud.  I  have  indifputable 
f  vidence  to  the  truth  of  this  account.  When  my  father,  who  wa» 
fecretary,  and  the  late  M«  de  Laria,  who  was  interpreter  to  the 
French  ambaiTador,  were  fent  to  the  Ottoman  army,  to  fettle  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  my  father's  tent  was  pitched 
near  the  tent  of  Racub,  who  was  at  this  period  fecretary  for  foreign 
affairs.  TlH  weight  of  the  treaty  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  father.  And 
the  daily  intercourie,  that  muft  neceffarily  take  place  betw^n  him 
and  Racub,  was  the  fou^^ation  of  a  friendibip  that  {eldom  fubfiits 
'*  ^ '       '  between 
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betwten  t  T«rk  tad  *  Chrititt.  W)to«  Rutub  ^mt  thhe  lltet  was 
recalled  from  Cairo,  to  fo  exalted  a  degree  did  his  regard  for  tSf 
|at]i«r  •xtctfd,  be  made  the  tour  of  Smyroa,  and  pitched  his  camp  ia 
^e  plains  of  HadjcUir«  for  the  fole  purpofc  of  paying  a  vifit  to  xs^ 
^ther,  who  was  then  at  Smyrna  in  the  captcity  of  confal  gea^rat 
oi  France.  To  enhance  the  honour  of  his  viiit,  he  invited  mv  fa« 
i]ier  to  bit  camp,  and  gave  a  foperb  entertainment  9b  all  the  nooilitj 
of  Smyrna.  I  was  prelent  at  this  rout,  and  was  a  witnefs  of  the  diilin* 
gviOted  attachment  o^  Racub.  **  Doilum  Coadjeadach,**  faid  he, 
.tt^^acing  my  father  tenderly  i  '*  we  are  both  growQ  old  my  frie^id.** 
Aftdfee,  continuod  he,  pointing  to  his  beard,  that  was  prematurely 

fre}',  ^  how  venerable  are  the  beards  of  thofe  who  return  firoa 

f  Tbq  valuable  hiftorical  journal  of  tht  Tartars,  containing 
tbeir  moft  ancient  traditioris  and  all  the  fuccel&ve  fa£ts  down  to 
ibc  pre(enC  time,  undertaken  by  the  anccftofs  of  a  family  who 
^ve  always  preserved  and  carefully  continued  it,  and  for 
jvkich  the  Baron  alterts  that  he  offered  ten  thoufand  crowns^ 
js  it  ieenu  a  roanufcript  of  his  own  invention.  M.  de  Pyfonnd 
*  lids  never  be^rd  of  fuck  a  manufcript  -,  and  it  is  hardly  within 
the  bounds  of  poilibility,  that  a  performance  To  notorious  and 
xeieWated  (according  to  the  baron)  could  have  efcaped  the  in- 
<|uiritive  attention  of  M.  de  Peyfonnel,  bad  it  any  exiftence  but 
\tt  the  baron's  ifnagination. 

The  bounds  which  we  allot  to  ourftlves  will  not  pfcrmit  ua 
to  prefcnt  the  reader  with  any  further  extract  from  this  worI^« 
Tbefir  we  have  already  made,  arc,  wt  truft,  fufficient  to  excite 
luacuriofity,  and  to  tenipt;  every  admirer  of  the  Baron  de  Tott  to 
h^  pro¥idcd  with  this  ettedual  antidote  to  his  poifon.  We  fuf** 
iMided  tbe  baron  of  a  little  attachment  to  ihe  wonderful.  M.  de 
Peyfonnel  has  confirmed  us  in  our  conjc£lure,  and  has  l6pped 
•ff  the  exuberances  of  his  author's  fancy  with  a  faithful  and 
4i£:i^inat;iAg  hand.  Had  every  traveller  a  commentator  of 
equal  ikill  and  veracity,  it  would  perhaps  cure  this  abandoned 
^irit»  old  and  inveterat|f  as  it  is  ;  and,  operating  in  terrorm^ 
i^ake  them  more  cautious  of  p^ilming  upon  the  world  their 
^awn  wild  inventions  for  hiftoricai  tryths.  Commentators  in 
Acorral  are^  of  all  writers,  the  moft  dull  and  infipid.  M.  de 
feyfdnoel  ha$  ingenioufly  contrived  that  we  fbould  feel  nothing 
of  this,  and  his  book  is  as  full  of  entertainment,  as  if  it  were  ^ 
fOBWAuous  and  unbrokeA  peiformance. 


Art. 
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Aar^Xni.  Tat  m  Japa^fia  Natiomn^  tfc: 

^  Speed  concerning  the  Japanefe  \  Mi^vered  befori  the  Kpjal  AcaitfUk  ^ 
.  Sciences,  by  C.  ?.  ^hunberg^  inhen  bt  refigned  thi  t^a  9f  Pfefihht% 
Stockholm. 

(Oonckded.) 

'T^HE  religion  throughout  Japan  is  heathenifli,  but  there  ffcr 
.  ''*  m<ny  diBTtrcnt  feiSts^  which  all  however  live  in  the  greateA 
unaninnity  and  conc(»rd,  witbo|it  difpatcB  or  quarrels*  The  (pi- 
ritual  eiBperdr^  Uairi^  is  like  the  Fope»  head  of  the  churchy  aii4 
has  the  appointment  of  the  chief  priefis,  £very  kA  has  tirp^^ 
rate  churt^hes  and  ieparate  idols,  which  are  reprefented  under 
fome  determinate^  and  that  often  a  mondrous  (bape*  They 
comij>onl\  iijvent  a  great  number  of  idoU,  one  for  aimoft  evfiyr 
.trade,  like  the  old  Romans ;  and  confeauencly  they  have  inferior 
aft<l  fuperior  zpd$.  One  eternal  and  almighty  God,  fuperior  t# 
aU  the  reft,  is  not  indeed  unknown  to  the  Japanefe,  but  tb^ 
knowledge  of  him  it  enveloped  in  much  darkncf*.  I  have  not 
bowf  ver  (cth  among  any  heathens  fuch  a  large  and  majetiic  idot 
of  thib  god,  as  in  two  Japanefe  temples*  In  the  one  there  ii^  aa 
Image  of  giit  wood,  of  fuch  an  enormous  iize  that  fix  men  otajr 
fity  according  to  the  Japanefe  faihion,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand^ 
and  the  breadth  between  the  fhoulders  is  five  fathoms*  In'tbe 
other,  hi^  mfinite  power  is  repreiented  by  fmaller  gods,  whick 
ftand  around  him  on  all  tides,  to  the  number  of  33>333.  They 
haveniany  temples,  which  are  built  for  the  moft  part  without 
jthe  cities  on  fome  eminence,  and  in  the  finett  fituations.  Thtfr^ 
axe  a  number  of  priefls  in  every  temple,  although  they  have 
but  little  to  do,  their  bufmefs  being  to  keep  the  temple  clea«^ 
^o  light  the  candles,  &c.  and  ofFcsr  fiowers  confecrated  to  the 
idol,  and  fuch  as  they  believe  to  be  mod  acceptable  to  it.  There 
)s  no  preaching  or  finging  in  the  temples,  but  they  always  flan4 
open  for  thofe  who  may  come  to  pray,  or  make  feme  offering* 
Strangers  •  are  never  excluded  from  the  temples;,  even  the 
putch  are  allowed  to  vifit  them ;  and*  when  the  inns  are  takea 
lip,  they  are  lodged  in  tbem,  as  actually  happened  once  duriii|^ 
-fay  journey  to  court. 

The  arms  of  the  Japanefe  confifl  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  fabrc^ 
halbert,  and  mtt(ket«  The  bows  are  very  large,  and  the  arrowe 
long,  as  in  China.  When  the  bows  are  to  be  bent  and  dif« 
charged,  the  troop  always  rcfts  on  one  knee,  which  hioden 
^he|n  nnaking  a  fpeedy  difcharge*  In  the  fpring,  the  troop* 
l^eipble  |o  Of a^life  i))K>otiog  ac  a  mark.    I^ufkeu  are  not  gene* 
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nit  I  tfiAj^bm  Acm  to  tbe  hiuyh  ofperioDS  of  diftiofiioa^  iit& 
ftpttate  md  ekvided  piiC  of  the  audience-roam.  The  bartei  is 
cf  ^le  comiion  length,  but  the  ftock  it  very  ihort,  and^  as  well 
as  LoQiddoMenre  ar  a  diftaoce»  the^  was  a  match  in  the  Iock« 
I  never  faw  a  gun  fired,  though  1  have  ofteo  beard  the  report' 
tmm  Ike  Dutch  biOuxj.  The  interpreters  informed  me,  that 
tlK  ftock,  whkb,  on  account  of  its  ihortnefr,  cannot  be  ptaced 
againft  the  flioukler,  is  fet  againft  the  cheek,  an  account  that 
is  not  altogether  aedible»  Cannons  are  not  ufed  in  this  counqj, 
Ihit  in  NagaCdu,  at  the  imperial  guard,  there  are  levcral,  former-  ^ 
Vf  taken  irom  tbe  Portuguele,  thpugh  ihipa  are  not  faluted, 
JUid  indeed  icarce  any  ufe  at  all  is  maide  of  them.  The  J^p^* 
nefe  have  verj  little  fldll  in  managing  them,  and  when  they  fire 
AenH  whicn  is  cooHDOnly  tloae  once  in  feven  years,  in  order  to 
dean  and  prove  them,  the  anillery  man  provides  himfelf  with  a 
long  pole  having  a  match  at  the  end,  which  he  apolies  with 
Wf^^  eyes.  The  iabre  is  therefore  their  principal  a^  heft 
ureapon,  which  as  univerfally  worn,  except  by  the  peafants. 
They  are  commonly  x  yard  long,  a  little  crooked  and  thick  ifi 
^ the  back.  The  blades  are  of  an  incomparable  goodnefr,  and  the 
#ld  ones  are  in  very  high  efteem.  They>are  far  fuperior  to  tho 
Spaniih  blades,  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick  nail 
is  eafily  cut  in  two,  without  any  damage  to  the  edge  ^  and  a  man, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Japanefe,  may  be  cleft  in  two* 
Mo  blade  is  fold  under  fix  kobangs,  but  the  fabres  often  cbft  50, 
60,  nay,  above  100  rix-dollars;  they  conftitute  the  deareft  and 
■10ft  beloved  property  of  the  Japanefe.  Thp  hilt  is  fMrnilbed 
with  a  round  and  firm  plate,  has  no  bow,  and  is  ibmetimes  fix 
inches  in  .length.  Tbe  hilt  is  fiat,  with  obtufe  edges ;  it  is  cut 
4S  tranfverfdy  at  the  end,  and  covered  with  the  (kin  of  the 
tiark,  which  is  uneven  on  its  furface ;  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch, 
and  fold  very  dear  ( fometimes  at  50  or  60  kobangs,  each  kobang  at 
£x  Tix^dollafis.  Befides,  filk  cord  is  wrapped  round  in  fucb  a 
manner  that  the  ihagreen  may  be  feen  through  it ;  the  plates  are 
thicker  than  s^iix-dollar;  they  either  are  adorned  with  figure;! 
in  high  relief,  or  pierced  artificially  with  a  number  of  holts. 
Th«  flieaih  is  thick  and  fomewhat  flat  |  it  is  truncated  at  the 
ends-  it  is  fometimes  covered  with  the  finefi  ihagreen,  which  is 
lOVmifhed)  it  is  fometimes  of  wood,  and  painted  with  a  black 
^amifbt  or  variegated  with  black  and  whites  one  fometiioes 
nbferves  a  (iJver  ring  or  two  on  the  {heath.  On  one  of  the  fi^ee 
there  is  a  isM  elevation,  perforated  with  a  hole,  throu^  w^iph 
a  filk  firing  pafics,  and  ferves  to  foften  the  labre  occafion^By. 
Wftthin  the  hilt  there  is  alfo  a  cavity  for  j-eceiving  a  knUf  of 
thlte  inches  length.  A  feparate  faih  is  never  u^,  bt>t  th^ 
fwordis  ftuck  in  tbe  bek,  on  the  left  fide,  with  the  edgeupwacds, 
^hich  to  a  European  appears  ridicitlo^    All  oafo^  in  office 
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tir^t  two  fucb  rabres,  one  6f  their  oimi  and  the  txherlhe/oietf 
^^ffia^  as  it  is  called;  the  latt^  is  always  the  loHger.-  fio^ 
are  worr^  in  the  belt  ott  the  fanie  fidei  dnd  fo  dirpofeilas  tor^tdb 
each  other.  When  they  are  fitting,  th^  have  their  fword  irf 
Offiee  laid  on  one  fide  or  before  them. 

*  The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  alUiwcd  to  traf* 
lie  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  at  prefent  l^d  but  tvw>  fliips  annuaH^^ 
which  are  fitted  out  at  Bitatia,  and  fail  in  June,  aind  returti  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  chifcf  trterchafidife  is  Japanefe  cojppet^ 
and  raw  camphor.  Varniflied  wood,  porcelain,  fiik,  rice,  (acfe^ 
and  ibia,  conftitute  but  an  inconfiderable  part,  and  the&  aniclei 
are  in  the  hands  of  private  perfons.  The  copper,  whidi  is  fibtr^ 
and  contains  mo^e  gold  than  any  other,  M  caft  in  pieces  of  the 
length  of  fix  inches  and  a  finger's  thicknefs.  It  is  put  ohboaftt  in 
parcels  of  120  pounds,  12  ounces  to  the  pound;  and  every  fliip'a 
lading  confifts  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  fuch  parcels.  The  waros, 
which  the  Dutch  company  import,  are  coarfe  fugar,  ivory^  m 

treat  q^uantity  of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  caft  iron,  vartous  iciiida  «f 
ne  chmtzes,  Dutch  doth,  of  different  colours  and  fioeMiefs,  (erge, 
wood  for  dyeing,  tortoife-fliell,  and  tt^his  Amhiaiu  The  littU 
merchandife  brought  by  the  officers  on  their  own!  account,  con* 
fifts  of /aiFron,  theriaca,  fealing^wax,  glafs  beads,  watches,  &c. 
&c«  About  the  time  when  the  iDutth  ihips  are  expe£lM,  fe?e- 
ral  outpofts  are  ftationed  on  the  highefl  hills  by  the  govemmenti  ^ 
thay  are  provided  with  telefcoped,  and  long  before  their  arrival 
give  the  governor  of  Nagafaki  notice.  As  foon  as  they  anchor 
in  the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under  officersof  the  Japanefe  ioi* 

"  mediately  betake  themfetves  on  board,  together  with  interpreters^ 

,  to  whom  ii  delivered  a  cheft,  in  which  all  the  failors'  hooka,  the 
mufter-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmali  barrels  of  powder,  fix 
barrels  of  balls,  iiH  mufkets,  fix  bayonets,  fix  piftols,  and  fix 
fwords  are  depoCted;  this  is  fuppofed  tO'be  the  whde  remaiiiiii^ 
ammunition,  after  the  imperial  garrifon  has  been  ialilied.r  Thm 
things  are  conveyed  on  (hore,  and  preferved  in  a  (bparate  ware- 

-hottfe,  nor  are  they  returned  before  the  day  the  fliip  quiti  tho 
harbour. 

Duties  are  quite  imknown  as'well  in  the  inland  parts  as  on  the 
coafl:,  nor  are  there  any  cuftoms  required,  either  for  exported 
or  imported  goods ;  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  few  nations*  Sat^ 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  MRoft 

'  vigilance  hi  obferved  ;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  With 
Ae  eyes  of  Argus.  When  any  Etiropean  goes  on  (hore,  he  is  exadl^i* 
ned  before  he  leaves  the  fl^p,  and  afterwards  on  his  landing«  Thia 
cbuble  fearch  is  exceedingly  ftrid;  (o  that  not  only  the  po^keu 
and  clothes  are  ftroaked  with  WA  hands,  but  the  pudenda  of 
lite  meaner  ibrt  are  prefled,  and  the  hair  of  the  «2rves«  All 
the  Japancfe,  who  come  on  board^  are  ftarched  inUke-man* 
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Ilk  Tal  $m  ^kpmfkit  'tJaa^nm^  ih. 

Jtcr^  exdept  ^nly  their  fuperior  officers:  f^  alfo  »fe  ttif 
^her  exported  or  imported,  firit  on  board,  and  then  %t  th« 
fiidory,  except  the  great  cheA&,  which  are  opened  at  tibe  fadory^ 
iind  fo  jcarefuUy  examined  that  they  fbike  the  very  Ckfes.J^ 
they  (hould  be  hollow.  The  bed  clones  are  ofteii  ppeued^and* 
the  feathers  examiaed :  rods  of  iron  are  run  into  the  ppts  (ii 
butter  and  confedlions:  a  f^are  ho)e  is  made  m  the.cheeic^  and 
ai  long-pointed  iron  is  tbruft  fnto  it  in  all  diredions.  Their 
lltfpicion  is  carried  {o  fart  ^^^  ^^^X  ^^  ^'ut  and  break  one  98 
two  of  the  eggs 'brought  from  Bauvia.  The  fame  itri^nefs  is 
<|hfecved  when  any  one  goes  from  the  factory  on  0^ip-board|  into 
the  faiSory,  or  out  of  it,  from  Nagafaki  to  the  fa£k)ry  on  ihe 
ifle  of  D^ma.  The  watch  muft  be  infpeAed  and  marked  at 
going  or  returning.  The  hat  is  fometimcs  examined.  No 
private  perfon  may  introdyce  moneys  u  is  generally  takcn'iiuo 
<;ii|ftody  till  the  time  of  departure*  Sealed  tetters  are  ttfn  allowed 
to  be  fent  from  or  to  the  flnps,  but  they  are  open^df  aad  rc«  . 
^uircdi  fbmetimes  to  be  read  by  the  interpreters,  afl  are  otben 
jpanuTcripts.  All  religious  books^  in  parti<;ular  iucb  at  contaiz^ 
gla^es^  are  very  dangerous  to  import.  .   , 

Latin^  German,  French,  and  Swedifli  books  paA  more  cafily^ 
Soce  the  interpreters  do  not  underftand  them.  Arms  may  0«&  be 
im ported,  but  it  was  permitted  to  us  to  carry  our  fwoffds  to  jihe 
factory*  The  Dtitch  have  themfelves  occafioned  thif  ftri^ 
feaich,  which  hasffradually  increafed  on  (everal  occafions  to  its 
{Fofent  feverity.  The  w'ide  coats  and  breeches  of  the  captainSi^ 
aad  an  hundred  other  means,  have  been  tried  to  fmuggic  goods 
to  the  fa^ory;  and  the  interpreters,  who  formerly  were  n#t 
Searched,  carried  contraband  wares  to  the  city,  wh^e  they  fold 
them  for,  ready  money.  Much  cunning  has  fometimes  beca 
HTed  to  effedb  this.  A  few  years  ago,  d  parrot  was  found  con* 
ceaiad  in  the  breeches  of  one  of  the  lower  officers,  in  conie^^ 
yiftBce  of  its  begjnn'uiglo  prate  dtiriag  the  examinatioik.  la 
1.775,  feverairix- dollars  and  ducats  were  deteiSedia  the  drawers 
ft  aa  affiftaot.  Thelb  circumAasces  have  kd  the  Japane^y 
year  after  year,  to  limit  the  privileges  of  the  Dutch  traders  mote 
and  more,  and  to  fearch'mdr^  ftriSly,  fo  that  all  their  cunning 
fcjurcc  enables  them  to  deceive  this  vigilant  people^  This  fcru-* 
tiny  prevents  only  fmuggling  and  not  private  trade.  Ev^iy  one 
i»  at  liberty  to  import  whatever  he  can  (ell,  or  is  .in  requeft^ 
Qvett  fuch  things  as  are  permitted  to  be  fold,  only  it  muft  not  be 
done  privately.  The  reafon  why  private  perfons  are  fo^  defiroas 
of  ftnugglitlg  fuch  wares  as  are  not  forbidden,,  is,  becauie,  whea 
geods  are  iold  by  auction,  they  do  not  receive  money,  but  otaet 
goods,  in  return^  i  hefe  goods,  which  ace  either  percdain;  o«  ^ 
^panned  goods,,  are  /b  ch^p  at  Batavia,  in.  coii&quenoe  of  tbt  , 
aaMMl  uaffic,  that  they  are  fometimes  fold  uodet  prime  coft* 

^  Hence 
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Heoect  for  goods  pd vately  fold  tbej  (et  tvAf  mon%j^  and  oiftcii 

double  the  price.  The  qompany*^  goods  are  not  examiood  oa 
ihip- boards  but  are  carried  flraigbt  io^  U^  wareboufe^  wb^c  iUej{ 
are  fealed  by  the  Japanci^    .  , 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives;  they  fpcak  Dulcb  ind^FeffCAl 
degrees  of  purity.  The  government  permits  na  foreigner  to 
karn  their  language,  left  they  (hould  by  mean^  of  this  acquirt 
the  knowledge  of  the  manufadures  of  tfce  country;  but  40  of 
50  interpreters  are  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in  their  tradd,  or 
on  any  othqr  occafion.  Thefc  interpreters  are  divided  into  three 
ciafles.  The  eldeft,  who  fpeak  bed,  are  called  upper-interpreterS|| 
the  fecond  under,  and  the  third  pupils*  Formerly  the  Dutch 
taught  the  Japanefe  Dutch ;  it  was  ia  particular  the  do<3of*t 
bdmefs  ;  but  they  now  learn  of  the  other  interpreters.  SoaaiQ  oi 
the  feoior  interpreters,  fpeak  Dutch  pretty  intelligibly  ;  but^  a* 
their  language  in  phraies  and  confirudion  differs  fo  widely  fKm 
the  European,  one  has  often  occafion  to  hear  ftrao^e  expref- 
fions«  Many  never  learn  to  fpeak  properly  at  ait.  In  writing 
Dutch,  they  ufc  inftead  of  a  pen  their  common  pencil,  and  their 
own  paper,  but  they  write  from  left  to  right,  generally  in  very 
beautiful  Italian  letters. 

The  interpreters  are  very  inquifitive  after  European  books, 
and  generally  provide  thcmfelves  with  fome  from  the  Dutcli 
merchants.  They  perufc  them  with  .care,  and  remember  what 
they  learn.  They  befides  endeavour  to  get  inArudlion  from  the 
Europeans,  for  which  purpofe  tliey  aflc  nuxnberlets  queftions,  par- 
ticularly refpe£ling  mcdicincj  phydcs  and  natural  hiilory.  Moil  of! 
them  apply  to  medicine,  -4nd  are  the  only  phyficians  of  their  natioa 
Who  pradife  in  the  European  manner,  and  with. European  aiedi«> 
cints,  which  they  procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hencct 
they  are  able  to  acquire  money  and  to  make  themielves  re%e<^cd«: 
They  fometimes  take  pupils. 
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MONTHLY     CATALOQUK. 

I  F^  M  J  r,  1786.  ] 

POLITlCAl,. 

Art.  14.  Tow  Leitn A^drejfed u  the  Right  Em,  W.  Pitt^  Chanallor  $f 
the  Exchequer,  for  obtaining  an  equal  Hyfiem  ofTaxatiott^  amet  fir  ftm, 
ducing  the  National  Debt.  Bf  F.  Barfoot^  Ejq.  IS,  Debrett.  17^86, 
London. 

IN  thefe  feniible  and  well  written  letters  an  important  dilHiidioii  it 
pointed  ottt  bctwem  the  tS^%  of  taiiog  equ^y  the  tnding  ami 

l^ed 
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landed  !it(ei<cft.  The  iropoHtyof  encotragino;  die  one  aiidiiipprefl'-^  . 
ittg  the  ocber^  o«r  aathor  mget  with  coiifi£imbIr  eartteftileif  vtA 
per^NOutjr;  To  avert  or  aUe^iate  diit  evil^  he  thiiikv  the  redoaiftd 
of.the  bopofls  upon  malt,  fope,  ialt^  and  omdltfi,  m  beiHfig^^eeulhi'r^ 
hard  on  tkos  dbful  and.  indvftrioits  pan  of  the  eMli#ti«tty»?^ro. 
lutdy  neceilary*  He  ptopofes  an  equal  iandtajT,  a*  dtfpofal  of  the 
walle  and  crown  lands,  a  dog  tax,  and  a  ur  of  ten'^ef  c^M;  o|i4iU 
church  livings  above  one  hnndred  pounds  in  the  kititg  >  bodks^*'  Hf» 
fyftem  of  liqaidadnft  the  national  debt  is  by  an  univeiiat  ptrochial 
tax,  which  he  prelumes  might  realize  twenty-fin  millions  ilerfid^ 
annnally*  All  the.  revenue  ofiicen  of  every  dercription  wocdd 
confequentlybe  rendered  anneceflkry,  and  animmMie  fumfaved  t6  -. 
the  public  by  their  difiniffion*  «But>  however  fiinple  and  defireable 
fuch  a  plan  may  appear  to  rational  and  difinterefted  miftdty  we  d^elit ., 
no  reafonbff  will  ever  make  it  eligible  to  individualtf  of  Aiperlor  rank^ 
who  are  in  tome  degree,  and  for  tte  moft  pair,  pltdgedn^  fnpport  tho 
prcfent  fy ftem  of  inteieftj  venality,  imd  intrigue. 

Aet.  I ;.  ^he  Pihm$  9fom  tie  tftahlijbing  m  Ftmd  fir  the  l>ifchargt  ^f 
tU  Natknai  Dthty  Wtdnefiay^  Afanhii^^  1786.  TaiDhklit^ldde^^ 
$bt  Report  from^  the  SikB  CommfUi,  relating  U  the  Puhik  Iname  eaei 
Exfeniitwrty  March  iifi.  8vo.  is  6d.  Stockdale,  1786.  London. 

The  redu£Hon  of  a  debt,  the  mofl  enormous  and  complicated, 
that  ever  burthened  any  community,  occafioned  this  interefting  de- 
bate. The  miniller  brought  forward  his  plan  with, all  that  CQn« 
iidence  and  brilliancy  of  elocirtion  by  which  his  parliamentary  exer- 
tions are  diHinguiflied.  The  houfe  was  in  fome  decree  ddz2led  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  fplendour,  the  magnitude,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  idea  on  its  firfl  appearance.  Their  ojpinion  of  the  meafure  ia 
point  of  neceffity  and  importance  was  unanimous .  The  only  grounds 
of  difference  were,  whether  there  it  at  prefent  an  exi^g  iurplffs  f . 
whetherthe  report  of  the  committee  for  the  porpofe  of  fa^utidg  k 
iangaine  projeA.  does  not  exaggerate  the  income;  and  extenuate 
the  expenditure ;  whether  the  refourcet  of  the  conotiy  are  noi  ex* ' 
hibited  in  a  light  too  flattering,  and  magni£ed  by  a  profoed  ^ibtial 
to  die  wiihet  of  adminiftration  \  and  whether  too  much  9xti%  ie  not 
obvioufly  placed  on  the  hypothetical  permanency  of  a  peace  effa-^ 
blifiiment.  .  Thefe  were,  the  points  chiefly  a^imted  ih  this  d^>ate. 
The  report  of  it  in^e  publication  before  ui  is  a  mere  compOatioii 
firom  the  newfpapers.  And  the  befb  account  given  there  has  not 
even  been  preferred.  We  refer  the  report  on  Which  the  Pir^icr ' 
builds  his  fyftem,  and  which  is  here  added>  to  the  criticifms  of  .4 
Sheridan,  a  Stanhope,  and'Blake. 

AiT*  16.  ^heprefent  State  ef  Great  Britain  C9njiierei%  and  the  Nattotiai 
Deht  Ji/cujfedf  totvards  a  radical  and] feedy?apaint\  in  aSeriesofSec-^ 
tionSf  infcrihed  to  a  noble  Lord.  By  'a  Lover  oflni  Conntfj:  8vo.  I  s .  6d« 
Becket.  London* 
In  a  country  groaning  under  a  debt  of  above  two  hnndtred  and 

(xty  millions  flerling,  it  ii  natural  £or  individual!  of  all  denominatkme. 
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H  tjf$C9^  on  tmim  of  reKef.  Aoi  we  eoafeft.  In  ttiradiog  dicf 
ptogrefc^  politiaU'dH<|QtSQon9  to  kwrt  met  with  prtje€l&  Ml  as  r(|«» 
mmki  ft»  the.  Mfeftc.  Thl^  alMlor  wkhet  to  tboli^^  entirely  tto 
^refentAMde  or  t«x4^ga  t  to  amiihiiale  «U  immnnicies  cettfeiTcd*  bf 
duuVBTt »  to  ftbregslr  til  oer  cttftom  end  exctfe  laws  9  and  to  ky> 
eivrf^fpcde*  of  tr  ide,  manab^hire,  or  mecbaoiin!,  open.  Having^. 
btOQ^t  «a  to  ^i»  fbte  of  eqnaliiation,  he  adverts  to  ^  po««' 
tmlation  of  the  country,  wkkh  he  eftimetes  at  ^voi  miUtons.^ 
Fit>ia  thefehe  dedu^  three  mtlliohs,  as  one  woMan  and  two  childreoi 
ere  etseralljr  allotted  for  everj  man.  Of  the  foer  miHions  remaining,  > 
&«  utppofea  two  te  confift  of  handycraft-men,  manofadurers;  and 
teifaiit».  And  he  ihinka,  chandler  (hop  keeptrsy  faik>r8,  foldicrs^ 
tnd  fenrant8>  mey  amount  to  another  miUkni.  He  therefore  redacea 
diefe  who  onght  to  hear  the  whole  burthen  of  the  ftate  to  one  million. 
Theie  ere  the  nohility,  baronets,  kntdm,  eiqttire$,  merchantt;  bank- 
In,  wbolefale  warehoete-men,  manuntdlercei,  emf^iog  weavers,  or 
tnhtrs,  dereymen,  and  farmers.  By  a  duty  of  ten  per  oent*  on  tho 
i^perty  of  this  large  body  of  the  community,  he  concdfes  tho> 
Whole  of  our  national  debt  might  be  liquidated  in  the  i)Mce  of  four 
years,  and  the  exigenci^  of  every  fnbfequent  year  might  he  raifed 
by  parifli-rates.  we  have  bo  other  objection  to  the  fcheme  then 
Aat  k  feems  hnpra^licable. 

Art.  17,  JH  mthtntic  Account  of  tie  Debate  in  ibe  H^uje  cf  Commons^ 
mi  \fynilayfFekrnafy>t'}ib^andfttefdayFtbruan  i^tb,  1786,  oftbefro* 
fofed  Pian  of  Fortifications  by  bis  Grace  tbe  Duke  of  Ricbmon^ff  *ufbefi- 
ihe  Speaker  ganse  tbe  cafting  Vote  j  nMfitb  a  correS  Lift  of  tbe  Dinjijioni 
IStndwi  Appendix^  conjifting  ef  tbe  Riport  made  Jo  Jm  Majefty  iy  tb$ 
Board  of  Land  and  Sea  Officers ;  Copies  of  Letters  from  Lord  Sidney  t9 
thtDni^  of  Richmond^  l^c,  lie,     2S.  6d.  Ridgeway.  London. 

This  important  debate  is  detailed  with  more  than  ordinary  cON 
reOaeft.  Mr  Sheridan*s  famous  ipecch,  fo  imperfeAly  reported  in 
the  prints  of  the  day.  is  given  here  with  confid:ra4e  accuracy^  and 
at  foeM  Ictigth.  It  was  not  the  firft  time  the  wit  and  genius  of  this 
abk  inietor  had  been  diipiayed  in  fupport  of  thofe  conftitational 
priadples  which  r^;nlate  his  politics,  but  it  was  the  firll  tioK:  he 
comautted  h^mfdf  in  a  fpeech  of  above  two  hours  in' lengths  He 
was  likened  to  thronehoat  with  the  moft  profoand  and  eager  atten- 
tkm.  "  Dry  at  the  fnbjed  was,  and  wearied  as  the  faoufe  evidently 
were  at  ib  lace  an  hour,  by  the  £n^ular  ingenuity  and  addrefs  with 
which  he  affidled  the  fySem  of  fortifications,  he  not  only  reufed  dM 
folicitode  of  his  auditors,  and  interelted  them  in  the  fate  of  a  quef« 
tion  thnsimportant^  but  certainly  contributed  not  a  Iscdc  to  afk& 
th^divifion-which  took  place. 

Art  18.  Oifrrvafions  on  Mr.  lUfihtp^  Narrative  ^f  Hi  Tranfitt* 
Horn  at  Binmis  in  tbi  yeat  1781.  8vOk  is.  6d.  Aidgewa/. 
London. 

We  recommend  the  ftitSA  of  this  iaMneu»  pamphlet  to  tQ 
who  have  read  die  Narrative  on  which  it  oyerves^  Here  the  gover- 
nor general's  pailions,  polidcs,   and  modves  of  a^ioa  are  cxpofed 
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^iritii  ke«iiM6,  tnd  tabfc<Ud  ta  a  variaty^f  feofible  and  feveie  M^ 
mtdverfions.  The  obfttivar  aflerts  chat  dignified  rank  wKicb  Cheit 
Sing  held  in  the  eqapire  of  Indollan,  and  ot  which  he  was  divcfted 
by  the  governor  general  He  maintains  his  innocence  againft  every 
Impuucion  of  infurredion.  He  attribates  the  outrage  of  Mr  UaiL'n^ 
to  perfonal  refentment.  *  He  utterly  denies  the  right  of.  the  con-, 
pany  to  feize  on  the  property  of  the  fubje^  at  (^«afore.  H«  xs^nct 
the  Narrati*vi  with  aiTerting;  that  the  zemindars  or  landholders  o£ 
Bengal  hold  their  lives  and  properties  at  the  diicredoft  of  foch  of  the 
Company^s  fervants  as  may  happen  to  reprefent  the  fovereiga  au- 
thority. "  The  fums  eza^ed/*  lay*  Jie,  **  or  the  fervices  demanded 
from  them,  may  exce^  their  ability  to  pay  or^o  perfiwrm.  Their 
lives  and  property  are  forfeited  the  moment  th^  demur.  The 
Tame  power  that  profiu  by  the  forfeiture,  decides  an  cbe  of^ 
fence,  and  ipflds  the  puniihment.  When  once  the  right  olgpvem- 
Sient  was  admitted  to  increafe  the  tribate  of  Cheic  Sing  oi^  any 
pretence,  or  in  any  fuppofed  emergencies  of  the  nature  and  exigen- 
cies they  alone  were  to  judge,  he  ceaied  from  that  moment  to  have 
A  property  in  iny  thinz  he  poffefled.  His  right  to  his  government 
became  equally  precarious.  The  firft  year  produces-  a  demand  of 
£ve  lacks.  In  the  fecond  he  may  be  called  upon  for  ten.  And  when« 
ever  he  refufes  to  pay,  he  forfeits  his  principejky,  and  incurs  the  pe«» 
naltles  of  treaibn.  Such  are  the' terms  on  which  a  HritiOi  government 
grants  what  it  calls'  protection  to  the  princes  of  India. 

-  ■♦ 
Art.  19.  A  Letter  fnm  Warren  HaflinzSy  E/q.  tUteel  lift  af  F^huan^ 

1 7  84.    With  Remarks,  andauthfntk  Documents  t^/yfpart  4bi  Remarks • 

Z'^Q.  IS.    Ridgeway.  London. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  feries  of  (hrewd  and  f^vcrc  attacks  on 
the  late  governor  general  of  Bengal.  The  writer  comments  fery 
freely  on  that  letter  of  Mr.  HalTings  to  the  dire^ors,  which  has 
been  fo  generally  confidered  as  a  iummary  apology  for  pecuniary 
defalcation.  The  governor  general  is  here  charged  with  receiving 
money  privately,  in  diredl  violation  of  the  niofl  (olemn  engagements  « 
with  a  itrong  reludance  to  relinquifh  the  balance  he  held  in  ms  hand ; . 
with  gleaning  all  the  items  of  an  account  which  had  iiood  ^pen  be- 
tween him  and  the  company  {qt  twelve  years,  that  he  might  br  enabled 
to  keep  what  he  had  thus  obtained,  with  propagating  a  repertrof  his 
poverty,  partly  to  meet  the  fufpicion  of  his  peculation,  and  v«p:uili(y»  • 
and  partly  for  the  fake  of  increafing  the"  refourccs  of  rapi^^  and 
avarice  ;  and  with  meanly  (looping  to  the  paltry  artifice  otinvolving, 
ih  qoaintnefs  and  obfcurity,  an  eclairciflemenc  fo  eiTential  to  J^  ho-^ 
npur.  The  author  is  not  defedive  in  acuteoefs.  He  is  acqniUDted 
with  Indian  affairs,  and  pofTeffcs  cohfiderable  knowledge  of  the 
v^orld.  Thefe  qualities  are,  however,  not  a  litde  tarnilhcd^  with 
acrimony.  His  reafoning  is ^tcjtiently  clofe,  but  feldten  candid,  and  . 
though  he  does  not,  of  ten  declaim  or  inveigh  he  has  reoourle  to  nu- 
merous and  difgraceful  infmuations.  He  gives  a  ftriking  example 
how  much  the  boll  fenfb  is  degraded  by  its  alliance  wiih  a  party  fpi- 
TJt,  and  how  defplcablt  a  found  andcrftanding  rwy  be  made  by 
pfejndicc  and  palJion. 
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AtT.  ko.     Ohferivattons  on  the  Jaft  Dihai9  Mpontbi  Dtbli  NggocuHwtSgt 
dnJ  t^effcpl/edJfnfittcifmmto/  M*^  Haftings,  8i'0.  is*  StockdaJc., 

AmOBg  ihe  ^raat  variety  of  papen  moved  for,  to  fubftaatiate  tk*  ' 
giuk  of  tbel^e  governor  g«iieia],  thofe  which  explained  th^  nators 
of  Major  Browne's  negociadoB  at  the  court  of  D^lui  were  incIudecC 
Theie,  howrv^r,  for  reafon^  of  ftate,  were  pereno^only  rcfufed.  A  cry 
wa«  inftantly  raifcd  againft  the  interference  of  government  for  the 
obvious  pqrpofe  of  fcreeni^g  notorious -delinqoency.     Mr.  Burke,  oa 
that  occafionv  thought  himielf  left  with  only  the  jS^nds  amijragmtnt$  tf 
ihargns^  and  declared  hejiad  isfi  his  right  arm.  Mr,  Box  at  the  fame  time 
made  ao  fcruple  of  nvovdng,  that  a  compromife  had  a^oally  tlken 
place  between  Mr.  Haftings  and  the  xniniiler,  and  that  it  was  evidently 
dttermined  to^prote^  the  ibnner  at  all  events.    The  matter  being  onhr 
fttperfiotally  dtfcufled  in  the  firH  debate,  was  therefore  brought  forward, 
a  iecond  timA,uiA  direft  motion,  by  Mr.  Fox,,  and  the  conclnfioii* 
which  Shis  writer,  would  elUbiifh,  is,  that,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fax» 
Mr.  Sbaidan,  and  Lord  North,  who  fpake  for.  the  motion,  **  thcM" 
•«  yif^  an  infinite  difplay  of  wit>  humour,  doie  logical  reafonine,  and  * 
'«  ingenious  dedn^ons,  -from  afiumed  fa^s.    On  the  other  fide,  Mr. 
«*  Pitt  diiHa6Uy  -and  tleorly  proved,  that  not  one  of  the  afleiftions  of 
<^  Mr.  Eox  was  founded  in  £sd,  as  appeared  to  reference  to  dates,  and 
^  hoia  the  confe£ion  of  Major  Browne  himfelf.*'   This  opinion  he  eo.* 
deavours  to  pr6ve  iirom  the  documents  which  were  tken  read  by  Mr« 
Pitt,  and  from  ftveral  particulars  which  foil  from  Major  Scott  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  debate.    He  lofes  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
poling  the  incoofifiency  of  oppoiition,  and  impates  the  impeachment 
of  Mr*  Haftings  rather  to  the  views  of  fa^Uon,  than  the  love  of  juftiee/ 
The  pi^pphlet  is  not  deilitute  of  ihrewdnefs,  but  is  much  too,  partial^ 
'•--either  to  convert,  to  pleafe,  or  to  irriute  thofe  for  whom  it  is  written. 

AaT*  21.  Jr ticks  cf  Charge  of  High  Crimes  and  Mifdimimi^rs  againfi 
.  Wiornn  Hafiings^  Efq,  late  Gowmor  General  of  Bengal^  frtftnted  m 
.  thi  Hfiufo  of  Commons,  tyjhe  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke.  Svo.  6l« 
.  JDebretL  London^ 

*  It  was  the  regulating  ad  of  1773  ^^ich  inrftitoted  the  fiyrexn^ 
government  of  Bengal,  fuperfeded  the  former  independence  of  the 
leveral  prefidencies,  and  brought  Mr.  HaiHogs  forward  to  the  JSfOft 
eonipictioQS  and  refponiible  fituation  in  the  company's  fefvice.  A 
majority  in  the  governing  council  commenced  their  political  con:^ 
ncdiioe  by  an  unqualified  crimination  of  his  condad.  The;  indi* 
videaU  at  whom  this  msjority  confided  had  not  been  above  three 
-months  ib  India,  when  they  exprefled  their  diCapprobation  of  his 
policies  in  thefe  unequivocal  terms.  *^  Froi^  all  we  havie  hithertQ 
(biei*vedi  fay  they,  of  his  way  of  ading  an4  reafoning,  we  are  thoo 
Moghly  eonvitKed  that  every  thing  he  fays  a^d  does,  in  fupport  of 
what  he  has  already  faid  and  done,  will  only  involve  him  b  a  laby* 
siflth  of  contradifiion)  from  which  he  never  can  extricate  himfelf,^ 

From  this  period,  a  feries  of  altercatiott  took  place,  and  thejnea- 
ftrts  of  t^  mpresne  council  becanoe  objeAs  pf  conftant  and  fevere 
Mmadver&m^  as' well  in  England  as  in  India.    Th«  Mends  of  Mr. 

J}  b  a  Hafti|i^ 
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Haftiiigt  not  onW  €0):itroverted  evoy  mceufttion  hronght  agiiat  U/Bi/^, 
bot  cbaUcnged  hi«  accufers  to  fublkntiatc  tbnr  allegadoni.  Th^ 
even  went  lb  far  ai  to  boaft,  that  the  prefence  of  Mr.  Hading* 
w0<ld  dfcamtty  ffienok  Ut^eacmki.  If  hat  honrevtr  produced  a 
varx  different  dMt.  He  is  now  chai^»  hi  the  idoft jpdblic  an^*^^ 
falnnn  ni>ntr»  wfak  highcranei  and  mi^meationr*  The  matter 
ia^thm  at  Mm,  mndrthe  dtcifton^  it  regarded  unth  Ae  ano^  gene* 
ralfotieitiide. 

Thde  dumet  art  YtfioiHy  cotf pBcatedi  and  fpedfe.    Th^  ex« 
hiUt  Cha  whcTtttfr/MM  of  the  fnpreiBe  {ovemment  and  ^hty  luch  a ' 
ffAmef  de^>otifitt«  u  perhaps haano  paraUal  in  die  hiilorjf  of  po- 
udcil  fociety.    Thcf  eacempfify  die  extewive  intuence  of  the  Edit 
Indk^  Company^  im  that  unlbrtonate  coontry ;  bv  what,  soieans  the . 
BfMfli  iiMreft  sfchteljfqiiported;  the  deploraUe  fitnadon  of  the 
Aadf^pfiaciM  I  the  pfewioof  tenore  of  property ;  and  the  mukipliol 
n^Wes  to  wUch  m  ^habitants  are  eirpofed»  by  dMf  habiteal  de- 
piedadont  of  rapacity:  lley  are  twenty-two  in  nonbar,  and  charge 
dift-oAeial  oondad  of  Govamor  Mailings  with  the  aftoal  ezdrpa^ 
Idan  of  nadoos;  die  ej^aUbn  of  princes,  a  proiligate  expenditure  of 
theoaqpaqr^stefenuey  oppreffon^  pecnladon,  cruelty,  a^arlce^  ih- 
]«lice^  ireacheiyt  ararder,  and  avcrv  criminal  excefs  wldch  an  un-1 
principled  mind,  hn  the  tincontiolled  and  wanton  exeicifir  of  civil* 
and  inilitary  aadiority,  could  perpetrate. 

How  far  thefc  heavy  aad  formidable  charges  are  well  or  ill  fbnnd« 
cd»  k  is  impofible,  and  would  be  prtlnmptnous  t»  determine,  before 
the  whole  evidence  for  and  againft  them  is  ^mplete.    Wift  men 
ipeiU  even  then  diffn:  about  the  degree  of  oedibiUfy  d«e  to^indmduais, 
l^ho»  from  their  treatment  in  the  iervice,  from  their  general  intereft 
In  tluB  que(Uon,  from  the  prejudices  they  may  have  imbibed  bf  their 
conne^on  with  the  adherents  or  opponents  of.  ^4f.  Hayings,  /fro» 
nodons  they  may  pofTefs  by  their  (btion  in  a  ila^e  of  fociety,  in  all 
sefoe^  fo  diifimilar  to  ours,  and  from  their  prefent  political  pMd»^  - 
kcSjionsy  are  utterljr  incapable  of  (bid^impartiality,  either  on  ode  ido 
Of,  the  other*,   .Such  as  conceivip  themihlvei  to  have  been  eidber 
flighted  or  aggrieved  by  the  governor  general  wlli  not  i^adily  as* 
tequ^te  his  isw^rie^Uons^  and  thoTe  i^ebted  to  his  perfomd  attend 
dons  and  preference  cannot  be  ex^eOed  ta  give  the  fa£ts  tk^  am 
galled  to  recite  a  colouring  ao^nil  him.    Nor  mould  it  be  foQpQttav 
diat  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ve  not  the  power  of  impoiing  an  oath*. 
And  all  that  vaU  body  of  evidence  whioL  waslafi  year  given  in «(  ^ 
tlie  bar,  on  rSxa  fubie^  of  the  Irifh  propofltionSr  was  te  this  rea« 
Ton  rejeAed  in  the  noufe  of  Lords,  and  treated  as  no  bettec  than  £» 
piuch  wafle  paper.  ,      ... 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  thp  greated  inconvemences  of  ourjgovarm^Kntjr 
iihat  almoft  every  queftion  reladng  to  the  refponiibility  ofofice  fhouid 
4>e  eagerly  taken  ujp  bv  the  parties  who  divide  the  poUuq^iinterefia 
6f  the  country.  Tne  impeachxKient  of  Mr.  Hadii^  be^i^mo  inevir 
table  by  the  aitercadons  which  his  adminidradon ^produced*  His.  na^ 
cufers,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  tor  a  feries  of  yt^g$  have  uni- 
formly held  the  fame  language.  His  majefly's  miniffer^.howeyer^ 
ican  have  no  interefi  in  the  difpute.    They  can  be  concerned  cftly  fiv 

-  die 
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Ae  hofiOttr  bf  f he  coimtry,  wWh  k  of  ao  ii4e.  Tkey  iMve  aoc  pledgtd 
themfelvet  fbrtht  iimoceiice  or  cruninality  of  tli^  govaraorMnenU^ 
but  i!ie/  are  oSdall/  pMgad  afaiaft  aay  iaterferaice  wmli  caa 
aCeft  an  impartial  dedfion* 

We  do  not  coafider  theft  attidet  at  more  oi*  left  afbfiiig  the  Iteft 
rary  repntatioa  of  the  author,  whom  pofterity  will  reeai4  at  one  of 
the  firft  writert  of  kit  age.  They  are,  however,  orawM  ap  miid 
fbted  with  a  force  aodprecilQa  by  ao  meant  aaworUiy  of  Mr«larke. 
And  this  it  a  eircamftanca  which  canaot  ftU  of  baring,  itt- wdghc^m 
the  iSue  of  the  queftion.  £ach  a  load  of  aocar;|dont  at  are  here 
exhibited,  are  not  to  be  aonihilated  by  a  dead  vote.  The  ira^nsf. 
iiont  of  the  pobijc,  whatever  ^leir  IntareAt  may  be,  are  forafy  mrief 
no  parliamentary  controd*  The  dianiAar  of  Mr«  Hafliojp  it  Aow 
the  fotnejt  of  genfral  fpecnlatioa.  The  cvimea  of  wjueh  he  it 
chareed  ai^  of  great  importaace  and  maeaitade«  Mtaldad  are  apt 
to  believe  the  ww^  s  and  whatever  the  deienninaiioii  flionM  be,  it 
will  not  prov^  an  eafyjitattfr  to  fatitfy,. -that  innocence^  la  any  ftta- 
adoa,  coold  incur  ib  nuny  foul  imputationt  jt  that  theaoft  pnrfiag 
exiffenciet  of  the  flate  are  a  fuCcient  apology  for  Aich  eyaiaikiet  ^ 
or  that,  where  fnch  a  catalogue  of  ^riq^s  ar^  Aated  and  ap^ied^ 
none  of  them  Ihould  be  tri^ 

1^1  s  c  iLLA  aaoirt. 

Art.  %i.  a  CaUi3mm§f  taffSnHenctM^frfm  tin  lift  Ituim  ChfficWriHrfs 
Utuiiii  MS  am  Jmtiml  Bo§(im  /eanimf  the  Latin  lanptofi.  By  the 
Rev.  y^hn.EUdkp  SwatM,  Mimfier,  ffth  B^anBngSdoJl  Kinfitgtom 
GraviJ'Pitj.    i2mo.  at.    Kivington,  I786« 

Of  aH  the  penaacet  to  whid(  the  Hberally  educated  youth  of  thia 
eountry  «re  Mlined  to  fahq^  tfaat  af  l^eaming,  for  twelve  months 
vaiaterupoidly^  in  the  Latin  era^i^ar,  it  the  moft  wanton^  Of  all 
the  boakt  with  which  fiate  ev^  brought  ut  acqi^unted,  the  colloquies 
of  Mathttrinua  Corderkt  it  the  moft  deteiUble.  particular  thankt» 
theaefbre,  are  due  to  Mr.  Hadley  Swain*  who,  of  the  niaety-nin^ 
plaguet  of  the  prcfeot  age»  hat  put  fbith  hiiitrengtbfbr  the  removal 
of  two«  With  all  (erioniheft  wd  deliver  it  at  our  opinion,  that  this 
little  pnUieation  it  admirably  eakulated  to  aaaihilate  thp  tediu^  of 
grammar,  aad  to  qualify  the  piqptl,  without  further  aA^u^ce,  for  tha 
pemial  of  the  lower  claffict^ 

Aft^.  23*    Th^  Trial  of  John  Motherhili,  for  eommittiMg  a.Kape  on  tbi 

Mady  of  Mift  emtkorhe  Wade  ;  triid  at  tho  Jfflze,  boUen  at  Eaff 

Qnmfiead^  f^  the  Cotmty  of  Snfix,  March  ai,   i?^^,  hefon  tut 

Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Homy  4f>^fi*  ^^f-     '^^^  '^  Short  Hand  h^ 

JofifhOum^.     ed.  BdMon,  Folio.  29.  6d.    Kearfley, 

Aet.  24.   The  Gemdne  Trial  of  John  Mofherhill.  (mare  generaify  h^pf^wi 

ly  the  Name  of  the  Brighthelmfione  Tax  lor)  for  a  Rape  on  the  Body  of 

Mifi  Cathenm  Wade^  Daurbttr  of  Mr.  fTade.  Mafer  of  the  Cere^ 

.   momct  at  Brighthehnflone^  &r.     Together  with  the  Pleadings  of  thg. 

Cauncil  on  that  n^ery  extraordinary  TriaL     Takim  in  Short  Hand  by, 

•    Mr.friOdkfin.  4to.  is.   Randal. 

The  eagerneit  of  the  public  to  catch  at  any  thing  indelicate,  hai 
Itccafion^a  rivalry  in  thefe  two  publicationt.    The  £rft-feem8  accu- 
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t^^Ay  taken  down  at  large,  with  Mr- J^rflfi r^e*ft  addrcfe  to  the  jtiy;  it 
full  te»gth>  aii4  M.WQrth  the  p!a^ch^fo.£bp  this  addrefs  alo^ic,  which  ii 
judiooiVy  a^gumcpt^ve,  an4  ps^thftic,  and  does  the  fpe^ker  great^ 
credit.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  paper,  and  uniform  with  the  inethoil 
oi  prbting  ftftt^  trials^  (p  a»  to  enable  th^  purchafer  to  bifid  it  up  With 
Ibem.    See  our  remarks  on  the  next  publication. 

The  focood  publication  is  a  mereiiiminary  of  the  trial,  printed  oti 
qoMfe  paper.  It  has^i  by  way  of  frontii*(uece«  a  bad  etching,  of  Mo<- 
tberbiil  attent^ptiog^to  la^  Mifs  Wade  dowii  9a  a  tombHone. 

AmT.  Z%.  Th  C^Jm  of  Jolm  MotUrhilK  the  Brigthtlmflom  Tajlor^  wAr 
<W0S  triid  at  Eaji  GruififMds  f$r  a  Rape^  atfd  ^cquUt^d^  the  Z  ^fi  tfhlarch^ 
1786*  OnUdnii^  thA  Fmticulfurs  ^  his  accUtHtaify  mteting^^th  tbt 
ywng  haip  \  nvhtU  baffsmtd  pre^9tu  to  ibeirAm^ai  atBrightbeimfiose 
Ckurcl^Mrdi  tbt  Bi^ff  trmfadid  thfre  5  the  Ruifom  ^vJrf  th€  Scent 
of  J&ion  nxjms  rttmrvedfrwt  thut  m^ful  Spot  ta  tkt  Sathifrg  Mschine  j 
nukat  b^^pened  afterwsrds^  ^c.  Wherein  evity  Tra^i/iitSmff  «i  mPfutefy 
rriitedt  without  fvffreffieig  a  Jingle  Cirtumf^a^e,  whether  ii  mUftaies^ 
Jbr or etgetinjilum.     iVrittiJih;^  Bimftilf.^^^.  U.     Randal. 

To  plcafe  the  libidinous  reader  the  ftory  is  Here  very  indelicately  told, 
and  is  apparently  written,  not  by  himfelf,  but  perhaps  from  nis  mouth. 
Having  (aid  nothing  in  his  own  defence  upon  hi^  trial,  he  enters  upon 
it  here,  and  endeavours  to  exculpate  himtelf,  by  faying,,  (he  not  onlj^ 
conftntcd  to  the  aft,  but  encouraged  him  in  the  commiffion  of  ir. 

The  publiiher  of  this  traft  fays,  in  a  preface,  that  the  conqocft  (^r. 
Motherhill  fo  eafily  obtained  over  the  Is^dy,  (as  many  others  woolrfhavc 
done  in  his  fituation)  he  attributed  to  his  own  figure  and  addrefi,  aiid 
not  to  her  mode  of  education  (which  was  in  a  fequeftered  moniiUry)  and 
want  of  menUl  abilities,  if  this  betrue,  it  (hews  us  how  apt  We  arb' 
to  think  favourably  of  ourfelves ;  for  Mr.  Efikine,  in  hi«  pleadings^ 
makes  uie  of  thefc  words  to  the  jury  :  "  Let  me  aflc  you  this  queftion, 
v^hether  it  beconiiftent  with  any  thing  we  ever  few,  heard,  or  read  ofj 
that  a  young  lady,  of  hitherrto  chafte  and  virtuous  life,  ardefs,  itmpley 
and  innocent  in  her  manners,  fliould  all  of  a  fudden  go  out,  in  a  tern- 
peftuous  night,  leave  her  father's  houfe— not  to  throw  hcrfelf  intoibc^ 
arms  of  a  lover,  who  had  addreflfed  her,  and  endeavoured  to  feductf 
her,  but  into  the  arms  of  aftranges,  vnth  nothing  co  recommend  hi m» 
with  nothing  on  earth  to  captivsue  or  fcduce  fancy  !  J  t  is  repognint  toi 
Tcafon  to  beKive  it— it  is  a  ihing  incredible,  that  the  moll  vicioud^' 
difpofe^  woman  could  go  into  the  aims  6^  ^c  f^utekd  wreteh  before 
you."  •   .  •  > 

In  (hort,  it^ppcars  that  he  efcaped  the  gallortrs  from  the  doubts  of 
the  jury,  owing  to  a  little  inconfillency  in  Miii  Wade -s  evidence ,-'  the 
r.atural  confeqMcnce  of  a  wpak  underftanding.  That  he  ufed  vio^ 
Jcnce,  is  evident ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Ihc  took  thofe  pams 
to  efcapc  the  hands  of  her  ravifher  the  law  requifcs  j  and  as  a  humane 
•jury  will  and  fliould  always  lean  to  the  .fide  of  mercy,  ts  -sltty  couki 
only  acquit  or  con vjil  him,  theyofcourfe  acquitted  him%  •  . 

To  this  trad  is  added  a  coarfe  engraving  of  MotherhiU  j  but;  as  it  14 
father  a  handib|x^  4gure^  we  pefume  it  is  no  likeness.  .  ' 
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Ft  may  pleafi;  <mr  readers,  who  have  not  read  the  trial,  to  ^ve  them 
Mr.  Er&W«  defcription  of  Mifs  V^adt.  ^  * 

"  When  (he  is  attentively  obfcrvcd  by  yoa,  you  ^31  probably  make 
die  rcmiark  that  I  confefs  I  made  mvfelf  opon  feeing  her,  that  if  yoo 
could  conceive  a  painter  of  the  finett  genius  to  be  defirotu  of  painting 
the  chara£ler  of  artlefs  (implicity  and  innocence,  he  would  4^  apoa 
the  countenance  and  figure  of  Mifs  Wade.^' 

» 
Art.  26.  ^hi  Colljrium  of  the  Nation ;  flr  the  heji  Remedy  for  the  Stghi. 

4  ^ovn*     Humbly  infcrihed  to  bis  moft  ixceiknt  -Majefty.  ^to.  18.  $d» 

Macklew,  1786.  , 

<  No  more  won'^d  Neroe's  breed  the  fanguin'd  fray 

Defpocic  rulers  then  ^ouM  drop  the  fway. 
-    Infated  graves  for  Pomp  wou'd  belch  no  phleem,    .      '  ,    .. 

And  lurking  Folly  fpurn'd,  would  quit  the  h^m. 

For  tljen  the  Qolden  Age  wouM  role  agaiQ  ^ 
^         Siyecftepiper'd  Harmony  aniong  al)  mc», 

^ouch  of  the  fource  of  life  augments  their  (hame, 

Whick  the  Rhodomonudes  did  flemly  claim. 

Elate  like  Boreas»  that  pernicious  thief, 

Myriads  cru(h'd  fatherlefs,  and  no  relief. 

What  breail  glows  not  with  zeal  to  link  tfefe  ftring,  ^ 

And  make  the  wolves*  oblivion  in  the  fwine  !* 
Gentle  readpr,  dpft  thou  underftand  this l-^No*— Wc  can 
affure  thee  *  The  Collyrium/   is. equally   incomprehenCble 
from,  beginning  to  end*     We  have  often  had  the  misfortune  to 
review  the  produ^ioas  of  St.  Giles's^  but  this  certainly  comes  . 
from  Moorfieids. 

Art.  27.  AmOdi  addreffid  totheSmityoftmkvir/alGoodwiU.  By 
the  Auihor  of  the  Monody  on  the  Death  §f  John  TJkrUw,  E/^»  4tq» 
It.  Norwich.  Cbaie  and  Co.  1785. 

The  objea  of  ibe  Sociity  efumverfal  Good-will  is  the  relief  of 
foreigners,  for  whom  no  provifion  has  been  made  by  law. 
An  ode  in  praile  of  fo  huotane  and  beaevolent  an  inftltution, 
muft  be  the  work  of  a  feeling  and  charitable  mind.  The  poem 
is  not^nticled  to  high  commendation.  The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  afittine  the  ardor>  and  rife  Co  thi  fublimity*  of  lyric 
compofitron,  but  his  fuccefs  is  not  equal  ^  his  eadeavours. 
We  can  difcov<er  nothing  new,  nor  very  ftrikine  in  tbe  thou^s^  . 
atid  the  verfification  is  dcfeftive  in  point  of  harmony.  The 
public  may  judge  of  the  performance  from  the  following  iboU 
fpecimen : 

*  Or  view  that  tender  female  form,—* 
Alike  obfcuf  d  in  penury's  dark  weeds. 
Mark  her  pale  eyes  that  faintly  look  around» 
,  Her  feeble  feet  fcarce  laboring  o'er  the  ground^ 
>V  hile  her  fad  heart  in  angoiin  bleodj. 

Bb4  Ah! 
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Ab !  on^  tbe  life-hlood^  pore  and  wauR» 
Thriird  dm>^  her  bounding  beidt,  bor  fpangled  feet 
,    Led  tbe  gay  dance,  wbile  love  enamovr'd  ycmtb*         ^ 
XivM  on  the  finil^  tbat  Ugbt^nM  frpqi  ber  eye. 
And  jpo^r'd  tbe  fondeft  ngb^  and  Uod*reft  (Eutbs. 

Say,  generous  Bhton*  is  it  loeet 
The  lovely  foreigner  fliould  ^i^lp^ffft  diep  , 
Unmonm*d,  unknown  ?  Alas  I  bow  many  lie 
Hitts  broke  with  want^  and  jpain,  and  ffia^  fptf, 
No  gentle  heart  to  ^b»  ^9,  band  ;o  give  relief.^ 
Tbe  profits  that  may  arife  fron^  the  fale  of  tbia  publieattai| 
will  be  approprUfed  to  tl^  ^h  of  tbe  focietjr  to  which  the  ode 
is^ddrelled* 

Aar.  28.  Oi^firpafioHs  cdfteermng  tht  f4t^cdiyin$es  tfWim.  A  ^ 
if/fer  t$  Dr.  Buchan  j  b^  a  ^^enikmnn  of  tbe  fucfdty.  ^0  njobkh  n 
mdied^  an  Jccotmt  affome  remcrkahU  Qtres  pirfirm^d  hy  tbe  Toii^  dk 
i/^apta  I  nmtb  ctbir  Matters  aubicb  are  ne^  and  weUmcwtb  tbe  At* 

,  jtemtieno/tbgPttbiic.  8vo.  is.  Stuart  and  Suvenfim^  Martlef-Coiic^ 
Bo«r-Street>  CeventGarden,  '\^i>6,  * 

The  writer  pf  this  Mter  difco^es  trerjr  jqdicioufly  himfelf,  and , 
quotes  tbe  aotfaority  of  fondry  reipe6lable  and  epiinent  iihyiician«»- 
in  order  to  ^ince  the  fal^itary  effi:ds  of  wine'  on  the  hu^an  body  ^ . 
itt  inllaence  as  a  pref^nrer  ti  health,  and  in  the  cure  of  difesfei.    He 
then  proceeds  to  ptt  an  aceoant  of  a  great  variety  of  cuf^  perfbrmed,^^  - 
ptatic^lariy  by  the  Tokay  de  Bfpagna ;  from  which  it  would  tcpptitf^ 
that  ibis  wio^  poUeffiDs  ^  the  itie^ica]  virtues  which  have  at  any  ihne  ~ 
Deen  attributed  to  die  heft  wiiies.--Tlie  authpr  is  of  opimon,  diar, 
vfojald  phyfidans  prei'cribe  wiue  to  their  patients,  in  proper  quantf- 
tiesy  and  cak^  care  tbat  they  Minld  |iave  it  puj%,  geherous,  and  gpod,' 
tbey  ^outd  find  it  foperior  to  all  tbe  other  articles  of  the  materii  ^r 
dica  put  together  -r^At  die  aoalyfis  of  natare  is  pore  p^fe^  than  that 
of  art»  fi^Rpl^  w^n  equally  e^caciousj^  afe  nreferable.  ;to  toiA- 
poun4ft.  ■  "         .  M      .  '■».."•.  "^ 

Art.  29.  JlUmr  U  tbi  Ckrp  ^f  4he  DiHeJk  t/C^Jhr  t^tter^Atg. 
Sutfdai^.  S^bfKUj.  By  Bm^  Ufd  Bi/hf  0/  tb^  Dioee/e.  8vo.  is. 
iPayiM^s-  tondon,  1786. 

After 'fliiwing  the  ncceffity  ctf  taki|^  (omt  l^epa  to  ciQ|frvA  di« 
moral^  of  the  Ipwer  xlafs  oC  people,  iSiibop  Jporteua  Aew>  ui^tbe^ 
effica<fy  ql  Sunday  fcbooU  for  i^ac  porpo§i«and  Wturmiy  lecoiitiaieuda  * 
them  on  the  fo^owing  ^oniidtrs^ipuSf  vim^  the  ^eat  facility  cf ■  eter  •: 
blifhing  and  ruppojQ^iug  them»   the  e;i4Muiee  c|  iuftrufidng  twenty 
children  not  rifing  annually  tfit  fiv^  poundaa  the  very  imaU •degree  of 
learning  propofed  tp  be  tau^  in  tbem>  which  will  neither  itjIiTpofo 
nor  difqualify  the  learners  for  the  moft  laborious  employments;  the 
habiu  of  indulb-y  theiis  fchbo^s  will  occafion^  as  th^  children  are 

^akei^ 
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«iken*off  bom  tlieir  emilqft  but  ene  day  m  the  wcdb-i  spi  dit  lui^t 
bits  off  piety  and  di^votKMi  they  will  encoiiraee,  it  beisjr  {tut  of  tha 
plan  that  the  children  flionhl,  witli  their  teasers,  'ConSantfy  attoid 
divine  l'ervice»  morning  and  evening  |  ami  it  being  founds  that»  at 
parents  are  eager  to  have  th|nr  children  adthitced  to  thde  AHboolt,  if 
the  comipittee,  or  troAeeSy  wonld  make  a  point  of  eMoiniogibch  pa« 
rents  to  attend  themielves^  as  the  price  of  their  chifdren'f  admiffioi^ 
^d  as  the  means  of  fettin^  them  a  good  example  in  their  own  con«- 
dad,  it  might  be  ^  ble^  means  of  ircreaiing  a  religious  princi- 
ple in  the  people  in  general,  and  work  bat  a  reformation  of  mannert . 
Hvhere  it  is  moft  wanted. 

Annexed  to  this  letser  it  a  plan  for  the  efiabliflttient  a»d  condaA 
of  thefe  fchools,  calculated  for  thofe  who  may  be  incUned  to  tet 
them  on  foot. 

Mt*  3(X  Sm/t$ns;  h  J.  H.  PiiMtmhi^  Hi.  J.  Felhw  pfDuhnA 
0%#  $  hui  9fFtmbr9ki  Hail^  OmbrUgi.  8vo.  5s*  fiayne  and  Son, 
London,  1786. 

Fourteen  difcourfes  on  the  following  texts : 
Luke  ix.  41,  42.  1  Cor.  iij.  2i»  22, 23.  Lake  iL  14; 

Pialm  cxzxiz.  9,  i  o.     Soag  of  Solomon  ii.  10, 1 1 ,1 1.    Rev.  ii.  i  o. 
Kiev,  vii   17,  Ads  xxiv.  25.  Job  Jdv.  2. ' 

Rev.x.  1.  Rev.  xii.  I.  Jkt^jcx.11,12; 

Dan.  vi.  I  $,  Deut.  xxxii.  40, 41  • 

lllore  calculated  to  difplay  the  preacher^s  ofatorieal  abilities,  than  to 
edify  his  hearers.  They  are  pretty  flowery  compolitions,  but  de* 
clamato]^,  and  intrHper  ed  occafionally  wUh  pafligcs  fronx  Milton, 
y^oiig,  Ire.  As  a  ipeciniea.of  the  k^gm^*  take  xkt  foUowing 
apofirophe  as  a  paraphraie  on  the  tesiC  of  the  leoond  fastbn,  via* 
«<  If  I  uke  .the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttenooft 
parts  of  the  fea,  even  there  ihall  tliylband  Jead  me,  and  iSoj  righe 
hand  ihall  hold  tte  ** 

'  O  Thou !  in  whom  we  Uve,  and  move*  and  have  oar  beiag ! 
r  Krfi,  e&iitial  caofe  of  all  things !  TThou  great,  iavigoiatiag  foul  of 
lutturc  I  yiivt  thou  art  ever  prefent-^ever  vifible  we  acknowlei^ 
with  an  enthafoftic  joy  t  yti  blended  and  chaiHred  with  that  feve« 
rence  which  the  thought  of  thy  oanipotenoe  neceflarily  tnfpires. 
^Vherever  we  turn,  we  behold  thy  bounty  and  wiidom  folly  dir« 
played  .«^-To  r^afoa's  purer  eye  thou  fhuieft  fofCh  in  the  meancft  ob* 
jea  that  option  pramti ;  in  the  inaatinata  and  fonfeleft  past  of  the 
material  wQrkl,  as  well  as  la  die  living  and  afii^e.  DitaA  wa  our 
eyes  to  what  is  baaatjfol  and  alluriaa  ia  the  variegated  pi6fped 
round  uif  diofi  arf  iheiti  aU  perfooioa,  beiievolence»  and  love. 
0r  coaiemplate  wa  the  nide  aod  tremendous,  with  which  the  fofter 
cWnu  of  aatore  are  fo  oimefticidly  Mettded  f  thtra  too  thou  ap. 

Sateft  sn  a  form  wbkH  prodocet  oa  the  mmd  the  moft  fedate  and 
tema  impt^fions*  We  tnlee  thy  footflsps  alike  on  the  lofty  hill, 
and  in  the  deep  defoendiiM;  vaUey  1  la  the  giooai^  wood,  and  ia  the 
expanded  plata.  Infpiiad  with  facied  waaijport,  we  fee  riice  fmil. 
ing*  as  it  ware,  in  the  floweft  aad  verdure  which  clpthe  the  mea- 
d^ws  in  fuch  fimpl;  elmace  f&d  d^miog  vaftegr.    Ihc  fanning. 
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breesset  tdiffbfe  the  odoriferous  exhalations  of  the  fiekia  aroand>  arrd  * 
the  whole  air  is  fragrance ;  but  all  this  richnefs  of  perfume  is  thy 
broith  alone.  When  the  birds,  fweetly  warbling  their  artkft  .notea 
on  ewcry  bough,  fiil  the  groves  with  mufic,  thy  voice  is  io  the  me* 
lody.  AmidR  the  brightncfs  of  the  rifing  momiBg  thou  art  fees,  nil* 
Btterably  glorious,  inimitably  fairf  And  when  fKlI  evenisig  ap- 
proaches, and  the  grey  twilight  gently  Jhadows  all  things,  in  the 
milder  landfcape  we  behold  thee,  though  arrayed  in  left  iplendoor, 
yet  not  lefs  adorable  and  lovely.  We  hear  thee  in  the  ^xaufperin^ 
gale  of  fpring,  and  in  the  tempeihious  blaft  of  winter,*  &c. 

St.  Paul,  whofe  example  we  (houltt  follow,  preadied  not  fo.  His 
reaJbning  was  plain,  nervous',  and  deroonftrative ;  his  ar^nents 
IfcKmg  and  powerful ;  every  word  he  uttered. pierced  •«  to  the  divide 
ing  aiunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow ;"  and  tvtry  Yentetice  was  con- 
9itU0n  to  the  finner :  but  the  preadiers  of  oiodera  times  fiody  the^ 
^atory  of  the  theatre  more  than  of  the  pulpit  i  and  affe£l  mQtt^  the 
dramatifl  than  the  apofUe. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Qr.  Pre(tyman»  prebendary 
of  Wefiminfter  ;  and  is  patrom^^d  by  fiear  twp  hundred  ful^fcnbera,  * 

Afi  T .  3 1 .  StPiday  $chi/s  rtcommtnded^  in  a  Sirmon  fxtacheiat  the  Pitrii^ 
Church  tf  St.  J/phage^  Canterbury^  on  Sunday,  Detemher  i8,  lySf. 
"  By  emerge  Home,  D,  D.  Dean  of  Canterbury^  andPrtJident  ofMagdit^ 
ien  College,  Oxford :  With  an  Afpeiuiix  concerning  the  Method  of  form* 
ing  and  xondkStng  an  Eftablijhment  of  this  Kind,  PubHfifed  fir  thf 
Bevejit  of  a  Sunday  School.   410.    is.  Robinfon. 

This  is  a  plain  fenfible  diicourfeon  pfalm  xxxiv.  11.**  Come  ye,  my 
children,  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;^ 
seeonunending  Sunday  fchooli  for  the  inftru^on  of  the  poor ;  fhewing 
Che  advanuges  q(  them  to  (oatxy  i  and  anfwering  all  the  objediona 
^C  can  be  biought  againt  them. 

The  ^T^  inflitution  of  this  kind  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Raikes  of 
GIoQcefbcr,  at  his  own  expence,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  many^ 
pari(hc8 1  fo  that  diere  are  not  at  this  time  lefs  than  one  hundred  thou-' 
fiind  children,  from  feven  years  of  age  to  fourteen,  attending  thefe 
Ichools  in  different  places.  They  are  called  together  an  hour  before 
the  morning  fervice,  taught  to  read,  inflru^ed  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligbus  and  the  focial  duties,  and  attended  by  their  teachers  to  church  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  they  are  called  again  at  two,  attend  the  evening 
lervicc,  and  k>eDd  two  hours  afterwards  in  the  fame  laudable  employ. . 
The  earpeace  actending  fuch  a  fchool  has  hitherto  been  but  one  ihiliing 
a  week  10  each  teacher,  man  or  woman,  and  a  few  books  given  to  the 
chiddren.  k  is  evident  to  every  perfon  of  underftanding,  that  were 
fizdk.  fcfaoolf  univerral  through  the  kingdom,  that  is,  e£bhfl)ed  in 
every- parifli  (and*  as  there  is  a  public  aflbciation  forming  for  this  pur- 
poiey  a»d  fabfcriptk>ns  collecting,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  a  fcvt 
yean,  it  will  be  the  caie) ;  wefay  whenever  this  happens  it  muft  be  evident 
~  ibat  fociety  will  w^ara  toew  face,  and  we  ihall  have  lefs  occaiton  to 
locui^to  the  ptna»  laws  tft«n  at  prefent.  ' 

li>lhc  Appendix,  we  have  ^n  account  of  tic  fuccefs  of  twbor  three 
of  theie  fchools,  the  expencet  ^tending  them,  iheir  difciplme>  and  the 
Idfem-lhere  taught. 
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Per  ih  Stf&LISH   REVlEfF, 
\i  A  T  I  O  In  A  L     AFFAIRS. 
,  fta    MAY,    178^ 

GREAT     BRITAIX. 

.    ^  • 

THE  cari6fity  of  the  ptiblic,  concemmg  Mr.  Pitt's  mode  of  api 
plyiiig  the  finkitig  fund  to  tke  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
bar  now  bten  folly  gratified.  C&mmifiionerj  are  appointed  for  bayv 
in^ ilock  from  the  pt/Btic  for  the  publfc  :  ajid,  among  thefe  corn- 
>nii£j6nerft;  we  mdet  with  the  name  of  the  speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.*  Tbelb  things  affbrd  great  variety  of  matter  for  re« 
flcaioa, 

Iq  the  £rft  place,  it  has  been  quefHoned,  and  on  very  plaufibi* 
ground,  whether  the  nieafure  of  impofmg  taxes  icfr  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt  be  founded  in  political  wiidom.  Thp  refourcet 
tnd  wealth  of  nations,  where  no  fad  rcvcrfc  of  fortune  happcift, 
like  thofe  of  individual  families,  as  well  as  their  expencet,  have  a 
natural  progrcffion  and  improvement :  and,  if  the  public  burden  be 
increafed,  the  public  ftrcngth  is  increaied  alfo.  The  excefliyc  impo- 
£cion  of  tajtes  has  a  manifed  tendency  to  conftrain  and  cramp,  or 
to  break,  or  to  drive  into  exile,  that  fpirit  of  induftry  and  entcrprize 
on  which  the  national  profpericy  is  ultimately  founded.  Inftcad  of 
raifing,  by  the  chilling  hand  of  taxation,  an  annual  furplus  of  one 
million  fterting,  it  may  be  made  a  fubjeft  of  fpeculation,  whether 
the  remiflion  of  the  moft  bppreffive  taxes,  to  that  amount,  would  not 
be  a  more  political,  as  well  as  a  more  pleafing  Expedient.  WheA 
a  gendeman*s  elhte  is  in  danger  of  being  deferted  by  its  tenantry, 
it  is  dangerous  to  rack  their  rents  :  and,  even  if  tiiere  is4io  danger 
of  defertion,  it  is  not  always  good  ceconomy  in  a  landholder  to  fcrew 
out  of  his  tenants  the  very  utinofl  that  is  poffiWe ;  becaufe,  if  his  '  \ 
cftatc  be  improvable,  it  is  better  that  ia  little  money  be'  left  in  the. 
hands  of  the  mduftrious  farmer,  to  enable  him  to  go  the  full  length 
^  of  the  hiehett  cultivation.  The  eftate  being  once  highly  improved 
and  populous,  it  is  an  eaiy  matter  for  the  proprietor  to  draw  advan* 
taget  from  thcfc  circnmftances.  The  reaforiing  implied  in  this  cafe, 
between  the  landholder  and  the'  tenant,  tbay  be  applied  with  ad* 
4itional  force  to  the  relation  between  jgovernmenr  and  her  ftibjefta  t 
for  government  has  abibltKe  power  over  the  people,  which  the  land- 
holder has  not  over  hw'tenattcs>     * 

Secondly;  It  is  r quefttbti,  ^fvfieth^aa  anntlnK  fifrplus  eff  one  mil* 
lion  ilerling  might  not  be  employed  to  greater  national  advantage 
Vi  wife  encouragement  to*  all  rftlfliier  6f-n(eful  exertion,  and, 
|i(iu(dt  19  ereix  thingi^  populidoQ^;  tlMm'  ig  teKain  approadies,  for 
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fh«y  would  be  bat  approacbes,  towirii  a  redadion  of  tbe  pabllc 
debt.  Td  dividcy  appropriate,  and  colonixe  the  fbreft  and  wafle 
landi ;  tp  imcotume  the  fifteriet,  tad,  h  g^iiei^*  «}T  manner  ^of 
indi^Rry,  by  inoreaSiiPthe  paUk  revenue,  would  raloce  the  debt  in 
the  eiieft,  and  foreC  uid  faftft*  and  fweeteft  manner.  Bott^  per- 
bapsj^if  tme  wercto  snlKtati^  a  oolmpariibn  between -the  fimple  re* 
miflion  of  the  hardtft  taxea«  and  the  granting  of  bounties,  or  other 
kinds  of  ^neonragement  to  indiiftry«  it  wcmld  be  foond  that  fa- 
latary  laws  alone,  with  the  ivmiCon  of  ddloas  and  bpp^effive  bnr- 
fhens,  woald  be  more  beneficial  to  the  fiate  than  the  application  of 
a  BulUoa  fteriingy  every  year*  in  the  raripus  forms  of  encourage- 
ment to  extrtio».  For»  exptriener  hat  {^oved  that  pobHc  fom),  al- 
lotted for  th^  encDwra^ement  of  kidiiftry»  have  very  rarely,  if  evcr^ 
p(od«ce0^  die 'beneficial  effect  defig&ed»  and,  widi  plaofibld  ap- 
jpearanao  of  leaibut  expedtd.  Men  have  ingenaicy  enoogh^  |a  a 
corropt  and  cnnaing  age,  to  convert  the  pnUic  i^oney,  intraSed  into 
their  bands  hx  ^  pnrpoie  of  «Dooiira^ng  merit  and  ex^rttdn,  into 
«  fpeciea  of  private  property;  for  fach  in  reaUty  it  is,  v^hea  diibi- 
|)Dted  among  relations,  dependants^  and  parfinuut  fiu'  the  poipoib 
of  fopponing  peribnal  infloence  alnd  anthority.  What  miehty  cf^ 
fe£U  nave  b^  prednced  by  the  apn^op^tion  of  |he  forfeited  cfiiUj^ 
in  Scotland  to  public  porpoi? s  i  oalaries  to  commiSoncri,  and  to 
an  opprcffive  und  ihameful  race  of  men  c;^lled  fa^u  to  land-mea- 
ftrers»  to  ai^  man  who  conld  make  incereft  to  be  employed  in  any 
whim  or  projeft,  however  tectfnl  and  abfurd,  exluimcd  an  annnal 
income,  which  fqpjported  men  that  threatened  a  revolation  in  the 
civil  government  of  Great  Britain.  Doncears  to  factors,  and  fiib* 
mifiions  of  various  kinds  to  t^e  cofnmifiioners,  ea^y  procured  ad- 
vantageous leaies,  and  lucrative  employments,  under  various  naaiesi 
and  thus  the  public  revenue  was  loft  to  the  public.  To  cofltinae 
the  adlufictt  to  the  landholder  and  tefiant ;  if  a  gendeman  wifhes  i^ 
give  encouracemcat  to  the  hands  of  an  afiive  but  ratk-rented  tenas« 
try ;  that  helhoutd  leait  dire^  a  part  of  his  exa£dons,  than  to  hire 
a  fct  of  ilewards  and  /n^ors  to  diftribute  prizes  among  them.— Be^ 
fides  all  this,  the  expunge  c^  colle^Ung  the  milHon  fierlingy  by  ft- 
xnitting  it  at  once  in  a  judiciouf  manner,  wouM  be  faved  to  thepub^ 
lie,  as  well  as  the  expence  of  maintaining  commtAoners  fer  diftri- 
butiag  it  back  again i  in. the  form  of  premiums  among  the  people. 

iVgain,  as  commifioMrs,  nppoialed  ta  apply  public  (hms  to  pub- 
lic ^purpofes,  are  very  apt  to-edsrvevt  ^lem  to  private  defigns,  on 
their  part  %  fo,  tho(e  peribot  who  are  «l|vred  by  public  rewards  tQ 
employ  their  ikiU,  mivlaf^  or  capi^,  i|i  any  particular  befinds, 
^na  means  fometimet,  as  in  the  we*  of  die  wunties  on  the  Scotch 
herring  fiHienes,  to  obtaaa  the  rewdrd  wi^ut  lerving  the  end  foe 
which  it  wnt  appoiBted.«--lJpoa  the  whtife,  it  foems  tfuellionable, 
whether  the.  yt:^!  bci(  tkiqg  the  qpiniAer  covid  do  for  a^eviatin^  tho 

Sublie  burthen  would  not  be,  to  ^Hi^tt  wife  laws,  to  remit  the  miilioi^ 
erUnjujre^ofadas  a  inkiug  fmiif  mi  to  leave  the  people,  as  nmicl^ 
as  poSbK  uloae. 

It  may  be  faid>  that  we  caaaot  gooBto-bocrowiBoney,-]ncaro 
oTa  lofi^ji^itbput  a  (nUagiuajk   T«  <)Mii  U  may  (teanfwfs^thp^it 
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it  tM  good  Mr  mlit  wtr  o^  trait  If  wtr  be  nectfllny,  lee  tt^ 
ritfe  die  n^ceflky  fopplkt  witbin  ^e  /ear:  du»  we ihaU otter  opmr 
wtr  with  more  hefication  tkta  we  Mve  Ittely  <fcHWs.;  tbtti  we  Ml' 
csrrjr  it  qn  with  greater  wifdom  at  well  as  vigoer  i  and  thus  we  ikdf 
Uy  bring  it  to  a  fpeedier  aa  well  a»  moffe  fertmiate  iihe*.-* 


Thirdly«  if  it  be  ta  reality  necefiary«  oT'^iticattf  ejcMcHei^,  x$ 
btpnXQ  pay  off  the  national  debt,  is  the  inveftment  tr  a  flnksegj'^ 
iud  in  the  hands  of  #oflainiflioBers  for  the  porpofe  Of  buying,  9Sl 
'S»x»i  timet,  public  Hock,  a  prodent  SMaibfe  forattaidBgtiie  pro* 
pofed  end  \  It  is  evident  that  this  arrangement  mafl  raife  th#  iod;t 
to  a  great  price;  fo  that,  if  any  paniealar  period  be  a/figned; 
within  which  it  is  propofed  to  liqoidate  the  national  debt,  "the  ^ehean^ 
di  Uipidation.  in  this  way,  wm  defeat  Me]f»  ,When  %  per  cents 
ftall  rife  from  70  to  90,  or  i^o»  all  calcolatioas,  fbnoded  oA  the  pre* 
fent  airerige  prices  of  flocfct,  will  be  found  to  be  fhlladotts  i  and  die 
impreflioh  aiade  on  the  enormous  Baals  of  the  pobiie  debt  will  be 
flow  indeed,  and  imperceptible  1  before  it  is  feft,  noexpeAed  con*' 
tingendet  and  revolutions  will  probabfy  hare  diverted  the  pnblic  eye 
Irom  the  Miy4torJ$  of  the  pefettt  moment  to  near  and  more  p^effing 
eoncems* 

Further,  this  mode  of  extingailbing  the.  pnblie  debt  is  enjnft  td 
fnch  ftockholders  as,  from  their  drcamftances  and  fituation,  fot- 
reigners  efpecially,  do  not  lay  4heir  account  widi  trading  in  the 
foads^  by  depriving  them  of  the  contingent  value  of  the  compound 
iatereft.    '  ' 

'  Befide?,  by  Mr.  Pitt*s  bill  fsr  paying  off  the  national  debt,  Tuer 
sp  BAKE  a  of  the  Houfe  of  Commonsr  the  mof^  impo^nt  check  ok 
«he,  crown  that  is  known  to  the  conilitudon,  is  involved  as  a  party 
in  the  meafures  of  adminiflration.  Nor  is  it  poffible  bnt  this  doable 
command  of  the  public  revenue,  of  colIe£Hng  it,  and  trading  with 
It  in  the  funds,  will,  in  the  progrefs  of  rcfinemeat  in  corrsption, 
become  a  dreadful  engine  in  the  hands  of  goverament 
*  In  fine,  this  whole  bufinefs  of  impofing  new  taxes,  in  order  to  dif« 
^arge  the  national  debt,  is  founded  in  a  manifeft  fophifih.  It  fup^ 
pofes  the  public  to  be  two,  when  it  is  but  one.  It  is  to  msdce  the 
erne  himd  debtor  to  the  other ;  it  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul ;  it  ts 
to  pump  water  from  the  wdl,  and  u>jpercokte  it  thiraer  again,  at  m 
#reat  expence.  Why  not  le^.the  water  remain  in  the  wefl,  and  pomp 
k^pnt  when  it 'is  wanted  ?  Let  «s  remember  the  facing  of  Queetf 
Elizabeth,  that  money  was  as.  good  ia  her  fubjeds  pockets  ai  ia 
lierpwn. 

If  ^ny  effedlive  icheme  is  to  be  adopted  foe  cleariag  off  the  pub* 
lie  debt,  fome  fcheme  of  anouities  is  far  preferaUe  to  this  new  iomri 
^f  finking  fimd^  bo«;h  in  refpetl  of  teal  ettcacy,  and  of  fafety  to  th» 
ConiHtution.  We  have,  in  this  fpeculation,  hasarded  fome  fenti« 
ments,  which,  though  th^  appear  to  be  obvious^  as  far  as  we  tfm 
judge  from  the  prints  of  the  cuiyv  were  not  thrown  ontby  any  of  the 
fakers  in  the  debate  on  the  linking  fund  bill  in  the  Hoofe  of  Com* 
mons.  In  the  bppoiitioo  that  was  made  to  that  bill,  the  moft  di* 
flingmihed  fpeakers,  in  oar  opinion*  did  not  difplay  their  afiial  ge- 
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39^  Naiuftfai  Jjfaihl 

Bintk  Tti^re  ts  fiHAetUiig  fo  capdrating^  foafetUng  fkkt  tppmt  To 
ceconomkally  fnug  and  indepenfdent*  in  tiie  Uka  of  imi£ng  a  a^lion 
of  noimy  every  year,  /or  the  redu^n  of  the  muioiial  debt»  thAtit- 
would  \ac9t  been  nnpopular  lo  Kave  oppolbd  wkac*  in  pftriiamentafy 
language^  is  called  the  fr'mapU  of  the  IhU.  Nor  .wa§  the  fipenor 
ftdvantage  and  tfiicacy  of  anliuitiet  to  private  fbbicribers  tUuRrated^ 
with  any  extraordinary  depth  of  obfervadof  cr  ei»qQe«ee>.  Mai^y 
embarrafiments  and  lofies  wilJ,  in  ail  probability^  enfiM  to  ihe  pob*> 
lie  from  Mr.  Pitt's  fcheme.  Its  operation  towards  any  effsdoal  p«r-  - 
|>ofe  requires  too  long  a  period  of  time.  And  a  fond  ready  at  band 
IS  a  temputipn,  as  we  hinted  in  a  former  number,  to  enter  oii.aay 
of  thofe  projeds  in  which  the  paffioos  and  incerefts  of  iadividaals  too 
4>ften  invoKe  the  public. 

We  underftand  that  the  great  objea  of  minifterial  atttatnii^  at 
prefent,  is.  the  general  improvement  and  colonizatsoo.of  fuch  por* 
tions  of  the  empire  as  may  yet  be  confidered,  on  a  company  with 
others,  as  rude  and  nncultivated*  And  thk  objed  compcehaada  the 
cflabliihment  of  an  effe^ive  government,  and  fuch  regtilatsona  as 
may  encourage  improvement  and  population  in  what  renaiiiaTto  nf 
in  America }  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  or  foreft  lands  to  the  beft  ad« 
vantage ;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  fiihenes.  Thefe  ace  doub^ 
kfs  the  proper  cares  of  government  «  - 

iCOTI^AND, 

To  whatever  caufc  it  may  be  owing,  cheapnefs  of  labour  andiud,, 
or  penurioufnefs  of  living,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scotch  diftillers  of 
fpirits  are  able  to  underfell  thofe  of  the  Englifh. capital  ip  the  London 
market.  The  Englifh  diftillers  have  excited,  in  London*  a  ijpjrit  of 
Jealoufy  of  the  Scotch  :  certain  Scotch  ve£els,  freighted  with  fpirits^ 
have  been  feized  by  the  cuilomhoufe  oflicers,  on  pretence  that  th^ 
were  Qot  rated  at  fo  high  a  gnage  as  they  ought  to  haye  been  by  the 
hydrometer.  And  orders,  from  the  board  of  cuftoms  and  excUe  iA 
London^  have  been  fent  to  Leith,  <o  keep  a  flri£l  watch  on  the  ex- 
porters of  bottles  from  Leith,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  EnghOi  vefielSy 
with  bottles,  from  Newcaille,  were  found  in  Leith  harbour.  This 
jealoufy  and  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  England,  has  raifed  a  general 
alarm  among  the  landholders  in  Scotland. 

It  is  advanced  for  this  increafed  diftiliery  of  fpirits,  that  it  docs  not 
^nd  to  hurt  the  morals  or  impair  the  health  of  the  people,  becanfe, 
fif  they  had  not  this  at  home,  they  would  import  it  from- abroad.  Tha; 
the  making  of  fpirits  at  home  prevents  fmuggling,  and  improves  tho 
revenue.  .  A)id  that  multiplied  ftilis,  by  the  demand  they  occaiioo  for 
grain,  and  by  the  manure  they  produce  for  land,  tend  to  ^romotQ 
agriculture.  That  the  common  people  of  Scotland  would  import  aa 
equal  quantity  of  foreign  fpirits,  if  they  were  prevented  from  dldiiling 
at  home«  is  an  afTertion  too  vague  to  bear  ierious  reaioniog.  The  i% 
creafeof  ftills  would  infallibly  increafe  intoxication,  and,  iq  the  pro* 
portion  in  which  it  produced  this  c^\,  would  ultimately  dimicifh  the 
population,  flrer.gth,  and  reiburces  of  the  kingdom.  As  to  the  im» 
provement  of  agriculture,  if  the  grain  riiifcd  by  the  power  of  the  fiill^ 
were  not  to  be  returned  again  into  their  iiery  matii^^es^  but  to  go  to  the 
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tappnt  of  inddliKHift  Iabour«n  and  jn^Mf^/tamh^^Ufgrnm  m 
favour  o^the  beneficial  ipfiuepce  of  idiilUkffeaiMf^4gricultttrc  woul4  ht 
t  good  oiie.-«Bot,  in  a  nation  xaiher  nddi^  (O  ^  nfe  of  fpiriu,  to 
raifcap  ftills  in  evety  village,  moft  be  ha4.IV>)i<^-ii  ipde«d  the  Scot^k 
gentlemen  could  perfoade  tlie  French  negociators  19  .-admit  dieir  com* 
pounds,  in  return  b»  a  like  peroiiffion  granted  by  Qreac  Britain  ip  fa* 
Toor  of  French  witt«i«  theijr  paffion  for  diiUlleries  ought  be  ju(tified  on 
pnndples  of  wife  policy.  They  would  efiabiiih  a  very  wholeibmo 
arrangement  of  commerce,  and  no  bad  Uratagem  of  war  a^nft  a 
rival  and  hoftile  kingdom*  It  mnft  appear  vexy  iiagular  to  die  Englifli 
people,  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  ibould  come  one  year  with  pe* 
tiona  in  behalf  of  their  poor  ftarving  countrymen,  and  the  next»  with 
a  claim  for  liberty  to  diflil  a  noxious  fluid,  pernicious  to  the  health  of 
mankind.  The  excefliYe  tax  on  malt  has  baniAed  what  was  formerly 
Inown  by  the  name  of  cap-ale,  and  good  hru'wn'nafff^  from  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor,  and  from  the  public  houfes  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  in  Scotland.  The  people  have  hence  fallen  into  the  practice  of 
drinking  fpirits. mixed,  butoftener  unmixed  with  water. — Remove  or 
mitigate  the  taxes  on  malt  and  ale,  and  add  the  extent  of  chat  dimi- 
nutioD  to  the  excife  on  fpirits-^our  forth- again  the  falutary  ftream  of 
good  ale  over  the  dry  and  parched  land  of  Caledonia  \  and  the  days  of 
Allan  Ramfay  will  be  reftored,  when  gentU  as  well  ^tftmpU  *  met  in 
fome  cheerfol  alehoufe,  and  enjoyed  a  draught  recommended  by 
a  pickled  herring.  It  is  thus  you  mufl  encourage  the  fifheriet ;  for 
who  can  regale  himfelf  with  a  Glafgow  herring  and  a  glafs  of  whif* 

BMIORATION8  FaOM  aOOTLAND. 

The  emigrations  which  had  begun  to  take  place  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  before  thfe  war,  and  which  the  war  fufpended,  by  opening 
avenues  of  adventure  for  men  of  all  ranks  in  a  warlike  country,  we  are 
forry  to  underfland,  have  broke  out  afrefti.  It  behoves  gotrernment 
tolookferioudy,  and,  if  poffible,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil. 
Perhaps,  the  beft  remedy  would  be,  to  divert  the  thoughts,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  hands  of  the  people,  in  the  fiiheries,  and  canals,  and  other 
works  of  public  utility. 

C  S  a  M  A  N  T* 

The  Kino  ef  Pruilia,  terrible  even  under  extreme  old  age,  keeps 
the  princes  and  ftates  ot  Germany  in  a  Hate  of  tranquillity,  though 
pnder  arms,  and  ready,  if  they  dnril,  to  flan  into  adlion.  The  peace 
of  Europe  hangs  in  fufpenfe  on  his  important  life  j  and  the  blood  of 
the  (Iain,  foon  after  kb  death,  will  emphatkally  celebrate  his  obie<% 
yiics.  ,, 

.  ,T  U  R  K  I  Y. 

Every  day  brings  frvOi  tidiog»€oncemii^  the  debilitated  aoddtftra£(« 
ed  (late  of  the  Tuikifh  ompire,  which  a&rds  palpable  fymptoms  of 
approaching  luin.      The   triumphal  entry  and   coronation  of  the 

*  £xprefllons  defcriptive  in  Scotland  of  the  diflfcieut  rtuiks  in  fo^ 
cicty. 
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Gstfkttt  m  QyMi  ntXUA^  ia  \m  mm  CuiiloK.  a  Dioo  vAAoutt 
htrn^tfeitiMigi,  feiBM  to  taiKNUKC  to  Cddbatwoplo  it*  approaching 
tM*  TIm  ooperoTt  it  k  iMwUitood,  k  to  grafie  and  fantton^  widi  hC 
ptcfaoca,  ^rii  Ukmmkf^  Fyfthcr  tocroaduncntf  on  tke  Si^iinc  Porto 
wfllnodoabcbeflMdiMedandcoocortedattfaismMtuig.  •  Whatmoft 
be  the  MOap  of  tlie  Grand  Seignior  and  tka  Divan  on  dii»oocafion  ! 
France  will  not  Ipo^protraft  the  rain  of  the  Porte;  for,  according  to 
the  partstioniag  pobc/  f^hidi  at  prefent  pteraUt  on  the  contbent,  and 
in  which  France  it  a  par^*  ^  wlU  be  bnmhtorer  to  connivattce  at 
liB&f  by  the  hope  of  ihare  in  the  pkinder.  Certain  ports  for  the  ex* 
tenfion  of  her  conunerce  offered  to  France  in  die  Lerant,  and  others 
on  die  coafl  of  Baibary  to  die  Spaniardt  and  Neapolitans,  may  proba- 
Uf  be  die  allnrements  that  w91  be  held  oot  to  die  Houfe  of  Boerboni 
whenever  a  cottfederac^iKdl  be  formed  fortheexpoUion  of  theTorkf 
from  Europe,— When  we  refled  on  all  diit,  and  on  the  encefive  ang* 
flentation  that  wonM  thence  nccme  to  thft  naval  ftrength  of  France 
end  Spain*  it  wBl  readily  occnr  duit  the  moft  natoral  ally  of  the  M>4 
limeForte«  at  thttjandture,  is  Great  Britain* 

r  a  A  n  c  !• 

Tmaa  tiivia  was  a  period  in  which  the  power  of  France  was  6$ 
formidable  to  her  neigfibours  as  the  preient  The  fofk  voiice  of  comdy 
intrigne,  of  Pcofoond  policy  extendm^  its  views  to  diftant  obj^as*  an4 
i^t  merely*  like  the  avarice  of  mercantile*  and  the  tomolu  of  popolar  go* 
yemmentSy  graiping  at  prefent  advantages ;  the  refined  defigns  veiled  99t 
der  die  goUef  ofpeace*  fio  more  alarming  to  the  nei^ibonf  ing  nations^ 
than  the  thunder  of  her  fleets  and  arms*  when  they  are  wideft  fpread* 
and  moft  AKCefsfoI.— Equal  aoceffion  of  power  to  miequal  monarchies* 
kads  to  univerfal  monarchy*  according  even  to  the  geometrical  ajdom* 
**  If  e^ual  things  be  added  to  unequJ  things*  the  wholes  will  be  on- 
equal.*'  The  firft  power  on  the  condnent*  at  prefent*  is  that  of  the 
family  of  Bourbon.  Among  this  familv,  at  the  prefent  oMiment*  and 
die  Imp^ialifts*  and  Ruffians*  the  next  m  power*  there  feems  to  be  % 
fpecies  of  coUufion*  or  mutual  connivance  and  accommodation  to  mu* 
luai  wants  and  wiihei.  Sup|K4e*  then*thatan  equal  divifion  b  made 
of  the  independency  of  dM  neighbouring  ftatet  among  diefe  diree  great 
powers*  that  of  France  at  laft  remains  g^ter  than  that  of  either  of  the 
other  two;  nay*  and  that  in  a  higher  proportion  dun  the  fiumtMrn  of 
ori^oial  fuperiority.  For  fo  great  is  the  advantage  of  compaA,  exfon<« 
five^  and  undivided  power*  diat  a  greater  acceCon  of  fbonedi  is  added* 
1)y  equal  partidon  to  fuch  a  powert  dian  accrues  thence  to  ieparate  and 
hifenorpowers.  So  that* arrnfdln^  19 fieient appearances*  there  is  n 
manifetfyogreffion  in  the  afiairs  of  die  Hoaie  of  Bourbon  to  abfeluto 
authority  m  Europe. 


%*  CmmMmcations  fir  The  EwollSH  RaYraw  are  rtquefttd  f 
hifint  tolAr.  MvaaAY*  No.  31*  Fleet-ftreot*  London*  wi^^r^  $ub^ 
firibirs  fir  fbit  hbnHflj  ?§rf^mmc$  an  r^Jl^i^foUf  defired  t9  give  im 
tbmr  NstUft 
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Attt.  t.  &j^i  9k  thi  OrigU  9/  SofUiy^  ^^fin^  Pr^irty,  ii9Vir9^ 
mint  J  JwiJA&ion^  ContrMs,  and  Marriage  i  inttrj^irjtd  ^wkh  Jth^r^m 
timu  fr9m  tht  Grttk  atii  Galit  Lamptofit.  By  James  Grants  Efy^ 
jUv9cat*j,  410,  7d.  6d.  boards*  RoDiAU>nt>  London «  Elliot  Ediili* 
borgli.  I785. 

tj*  DUC  ATION,  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  is  carried  oh  in* 
•*-'  different  manner,  and  attended  With  c6nfequences  correfpond^ 
ing  to  that  ditference^  I'he  courfe  of  education  for  the  liberal 
profeffions  in  England,  the  profefiona)  ftudies  excepted,  confifb 
in  leaning  to  rcM  and  to  write  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages^ 
wni  to  pcoaouoce  them  in  a  manner  that  no  European  can  un^* 
-dtrfbod.  The  inftrudive  «ad  ufeful^  as  well  as  the  elegant  and 
l^plmUd  ptrtt^ltteratiire,  are  either  entirely  negle^ed,  or  lefit 
fo  ^btt  nnrilig  (kncy  of  the  pupil;  fcience  and^ntditioa  are  fup* 
poCed  to  ^omft  fai  a  minme  knowledge  of  ancient  cuftomt^ 
ophftions,  and  manners;  Or  in  frivolous  criticifais  00  the  lah-* 
kuaees  bv  which  they  are  conveyed  ;  and  the  great  parts  of  that  ^ 
nbnc,  wnich  has  been  the  ftruAure  of  ages^  are  overlooked  dt 
i-gefted,  to  explore  the  quarries  Uonx  -Which  its  tnaterials  haVc 
•been  ^Ip^wn.  Hence  an  admiratipii,  borderii^g  upon  idolatry, 
for  daffic  writers^  whom  we  pVaife  for  their  eloquence,  hue 
%rhom  wecftnnat  refped  for  their  reafoning.  Hence  opinions 
arefubftituted  for  knowl^^e;  learning  for  wifdom;  authority 
for  argument  i  and  memory^  for  judgment.  From  this,  ^00,  a 
large  proportion  of  readers  are  more  delighted  with  the  numC'^ 
ifous  fpftwn  of  a  multifiirtotis  rtadine  than  the  vigorous  off- 
fipring  of  a  piercing  ititcUefi ;  and  value  more  highly  the  gro« 
(NO.  IUt»  Vol:  VI.  June  1786.  C  c  tclTiog 
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▼riling  fight,  wfiicb,  like  that  of  the  wren»  perceives  diofe  ob* 
\e€ts  only  which  are  mod  obvious  to  theview,  than  the  eagte- 
Jcen*  which,  in  its  daring  flight,  pafies  the  old  and  difcovers  new 
boundaries  of  fcience. 

In  the  courfe  of  education  in  Scotland,  greater  attention  is 
paid  to  things  than  to  words.  A  general  acquaintance  with  the 
oQeSs  of  huni2nluiiMirieA|e  b  acquir^ ;  logical  and  metaphy* 
fcal  inquiries  are  purfued ;  a  phiiofopliic^  range  is  given  to 
die  mind,  while  the  elegant  and  ornamental  branches  of  litera- 
ture are  by  no  means  negledied.  From  this  coune  of  fludy 
the  mind  acquires  an  inqviiitiiw  and  fpeculattive  turn ;  convert 
fation  becomes  an  elegant  and  agreeable  intercourfe,  in  which 
the  intelled  has  its  (hare ;  and  though  few,  from  leifure  or 
abilities,  rife  to  the  iirft  honours  of  literature,  all  have  a 
certain  refource  to  6\l  up  the  vacuities  of  life,  with  ratioiial 
occupation  or  elegant  plekfure. 

The  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  was  bred  to  die  law  ; 
and  has  made  a  happy  attempt,  in  the  ftile  of  his  profeflion^  of 
blending  philofophy  with  jurifprudence  and  antiquarian  re- 
Aarch*  After  ioqttirtiig  iM6  Che  origin  of  fydtty^  a  fubje^ 
which  has  been  ohtn  tinted  of  bte  vears,  he  gives  a^iflertation 
«n  the  orighi  of  language,  in  whicn  he  difcovers  kmidi  karn- 
ing  and  ingenuity.  His  illuftradon  of  ancitnt  maimers  Iton 
the  Galic  language  is  curious  and  inftrufiive, 

<  IthasbflenoUerved»that£iiancKda«iaiicmof  jsf.  The&tte 
jfbttiid  with  an  afpiration,  is  ufed  as  a  word,  fignifyine  k  trj.  The 
Cuiiefoniid»  terminating  in  the  confoaant  i>,  Ibrmed  ihe  primitiTe 
wore  Ed^  which  fignifies/oM^  Hence  fllw,  Bin.  of  the  'Qttgk%  wsA 
Latins* 

<  llie  more  we  trace  mankind  to  their  pdmetd  iate» '  we  iod  thHH 
die  more  thonghtlefs  and  inoprovideM.  Their  MjMseoe,  liko  (hat  ef 
the  greaser  part  of  other  aaimalt,  iepaidiopoadieaoqiiifitbasbfdie 
^ay.  WhM  the  means  of  ibbtteaoe  art  precarioos>  aad  not  etal* 
aMUMled  with  ceitamty,  the  paiCon  of  joy  and  ihe  pofisiioii  of  food 
ansdofely  aUied.*  Uoice a fouad  or  ayexpreffiveof  j«gr  came  b«« 
larally  to  give  a  wmc  to  the  caufe  that  prodiked  it. 

f  An  exclamation  of  Ed  or  Eid  is  ufed  upon  dtfcovery  of  a^y 
animal  of  prey  or  game  s  it  b  meant  to  give  nodce  to  die  hvnni(|r 
companion  to  be  in  readinefs^  and  prepare  the  means  of  conqnefi  and 
pofleOion. 

>  Ed  is  ufed  in  Ireland  to  fignify  eutth.  Tn  Scodand  ft  Is  piefeifeA 
in  many  compound  words.  Edaly  cattk,  KteraHy  Agnifies  the  otfspridr 
or  generation  of  catde.  Edicb^  dothes^  litefally  the  hide  i)r  ikin  of 
cattle.  Coid  or  Oud^  ihare  or  portion  of  any  ihfajeft  tif  propertft; 
literaliy  common  food*  Frntid^  hmiting  \  hserafly,  gathering  of  food. 
£^«,  the  time  of  the  morning  when  csytde  are  bmu^t  heme  froaa 
theif  pdhue  to^^emilk ;  UsecaUy,  mcal^limf.    Theie  wonU  t^ad  lo 
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ftev»  diat  tft  ecymologiad  anilyfit  of  tbt  wohh  of  a  ptimltivcda^C 
ga«g«  mwj  htofx^  in  thr(Av?ilg  iight  a{>on  the  iStoadon  and  cinmn-f 
laocesof  primml  man  i  and  mayfcnrefto  maik  tb^  pro^frefs  of^ 
hmnan  mind  from  its  fimplefl  to  its  more  enlarged  concepooat  ia  in** 
creafing  fociety. 

*  The  fifft  Tocal  exprtffiotis  may  with  reaibn  be  Alid  10  have  beea^ 
die  language  of  paffion,  and  to  hare  ccmMed  of  tlK>fe  foands  or  toi^rar 
which  are  the  natural  eSbfion  of  quick  iliBfiitionft*  Tboft  founds  or 
tones  would  be  varied  or  modiied  acooidiiig  to  the  natarepf  t)ie  paf*. 
fioA  or  ftnfation  whence  they  arofe. 

*  It  has  bien  obferved,  that  £  is  an  exdamatioa  of  joy,  and  thatv 
the  iame  found  is  ufed  as  a  word,  and  figni6es  m  cry.    Here  iimpU^ 
imitation  of  a  natural  emiifion  of  found,  when  the  mind  is  pecuUaily 
aflMed,  ferves  to  oonrey  int^gence  of  ibme  obje^  that  cloiaM  atten*. 
fion  or  notice.    Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  this  mode  of  formw 
ing  language.    Cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  which  have  the  power 
of  ottering  founds  j  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  many  animals  are  ca« 
pable  of  various  niodalaiioas  of  voice,  which  they  ufe  to  eiq^reis  their* 
wants,  alSt£Hon  towaids  their  young,  or  bodily  pain  and  terror*- 
The  hunun  voice  is  capable  of  &  much  greater  varie^  in  thefe  ro- 
ift^  Aan  that  of  any  other  fpecies  of  animal.     Man^s  imitative 
talents  would  naturally  be  put  in  pradice»  for  the  purpofes  of  com- 
mufiitating  kilowledge  of  incidents  or  events  of  fumcient  importance 
to  roufe  attention.     It  is   reafonable  to   fuppofe,  that   primitivo 
language  would  confift,  firft,  of  thoie  cries  or  founds  which  are  natural 
to  man  when  his  paiBons  or  affidions  are  touched :  fecondly,  of  imi* 
tadon  of  thofe  cries  or  founds,  in  order  to  convey  intelligence  of  them 
to  others :  thirdly,  of  imitatkm  of  the  cries  of  other  animals;  all 
which,  accompanied  by  bodily  figns,  motions,  at»d.  geftures,  of  ar 
great  variety  of  which  man  is  aHb  capable,  would  conSitute  the  firft 
Suiguage,  iHt  form  at  leaft  its  elementary  bafis. 

-<  Traces  of  imitative  language  remain  in  all  languages.  The  word 
uied  iotcomi  in  the  Oalic  language  is  Boi  plainly  an  imitation  of  the- 
lowing  of  that  animal*  The  bellowing  of  a  bull  or  cow  is  called 
Stiieh  I  the  bleating  of  a  (heep,  MtUcb ;  the  vowel  E  pronounced  as  d 
dender  in  Engliih,  which  has  a  middle  foutid  between  the  open  A- 
and  the  £,  as  in  fate,  dati^  late^  Sec, ;  and  in  words  ending  in  ation^ 
as  creationjahfoHan^  kc.  in  Englifli ;  or  as  the  Greek  H  in  the  manner 
pronounced  in  Scotland,  cleariy  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the  iheep. 
Tbe  cry  of  a  goat  is  called  Megadiebj  expreflive  of  the  tremulooi  andr 
broken  voice  of  that  animal.  Uai,  a  cave,  got  its  name  ir^di  thtft 
hoUow  found  generally  heard  on  entering  one. 

<  BH,  in  Greek,  finifies  «cw^  s<viM  ^«iWiam,  the  voi^e  of  bleating 
iheep.  Hence  that  fpecies  of  animal  got  the  name  of  Birxa*  ani 
Ktnce  to  erj  aUmi  was  expiefled  by  6ii{;(».  The  word  BH,  as  denoting, 
the  bleating  of  a  (heep,  attbrds  a  conduiive  proof  that  the  (bund  of  £/iz 
is  not  that  of  the  £nglUh  £,  but  that  of  the  Englifh  pronounciation  of 
J  Hender,  which  is  the  proper  EngliOi  A  \  confequently  that  the  Scottifh 
pronounciation  df  that  vowd  is  juft.    Hence  we  may.  alfo  infer,  that 
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tfct  Ofwk  ywi»ou»riiU<m  ^Aifbrn  wti  duirort]ieBo|^aiopen^,  or 
dM  proper  i/oT  the  Scoci.  Tke  ibiiiid  of  the  fjj^M,  as  proneonced 
In  Scodind,  ii4i§creoc  from  aay  fimnd  with  which  an  EngUii  ear  is 
Ot^ueiniln* 

U^  in  the  Gatie laognagfi,  ifniigi  i^:  but  it  ii  efed  to  denote 


Ae  meant  of  lobfftesce;  which^lieafimobvionflytheinoft  intimate  re* 
lation  10  lifc^  acquires^  in  a  fgpvadre  feirfe,  die  appellation  profer,  aa 
ib  pimitiire  acceptation,  toHfefimnliu  When  a  ftranger  happens  to 
enter  the  honfr  of  a  modem  Caledonian  at  meaUtime»  the  landlord 
nddreflb  him  wiik  the  wonk*5# lA  A^,  which  literalijf  fimify*  //  is 
Ay  Bfi^  but  import  an  invitation  to  cone  ttd  partake  of  die  familf 
fltfeorviCKials,  astheftpportof  life. 

It  may  occur  to  the  learned  ia  the  Greek  languaget  that  the  Galic 
^  '    '  ^  dM  Gacek  noon  Bm.  wlSch  figniiesi^,  and 


woid  &  is  the  root  of  I 

wUhfyfiimsmfi.  It  wBl  be  itmaifcod  alio,  diat  t^r  iTnfcd  to  fifnify 
m  hm^  which  was  the  chief  inflmment  nfed  by  the  piimidte  iboctieai 
of  tempemta  dimes  in  procuring  the  means  of  fopporting  life.  Thm 
Greek  word  Bm»  which  fignifies/rfM^^  k  nfed  by  die  Cafedoniana 
to  denote  ^fiSmUt.  Thus  the  woid  Bia^  whkk  with  the  orig^  §■• 
Tentors  of  the  Cddc  or  Gafic  langna§ei  donotad  «kAv4i&»  was  by 
die  Greeks  nfedtofigntiy /hmf/ii  a  fuality  dcpinding  upon  dm 
poifeffion  of  the  means  of  fubimce* 

•  In  die  following  fiieets  feme  ftudicr  obfenratiops  will  occv» 
tendtng  to  (hew  that  the  Oieeks  were  orl^inalfy  of  the  Celtic  iockp. 
and  that  many  of  their  primitives  are  genume  Galic  I  a  variety  of  their 
combined  words  being  capable  of  a  lads&doiy  e^lanatioo^  only  by 
die  analyfis  of  Galic  roots. 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  dmt  f^in  its  Mimitive  fenfe  fignifiei^W^ 
It  came  to  be  applied  to  denote  c^Uikp  when  inch  became  die  diicf 
fund  of  fubfiAence.  Eallacb  fignifies  m  kmtben  ;  bet  it  is  nfed  in  Ire* 
land  to  denote  a  hea/.  It  received  this  name  from  the  cirenmiftaBce  of 
an  animid  fit  for  food  being  the  moft  common  andordmary  hrtAm,  or 
that  which  attraded  mot  attention  ineady  Ukodj.* 

That  the  Celtse  were  among  the  original  inhabitanta  of  Italy 
it  evident  from  hiftory,  as  well  from  the  afinity  between  die 
Celtic  and  Ldtia  languages  *•  That  there  may  be  ibnEie  re- 
mote affinity  between  the  Galic  and  the  Greek  is  dot  impro* 
bid)le,  although  by  no  means  fo  certain  as  its  refemblance  to 
the  Latin.  Sefidea  accidenul  refetnUance^y  which  may  be 
feufid  in  any  language  to  anothcfy  perhaps  the  fame  general 
principles  in  human  nature>  which  lead  nations,  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  one  another,  and  totally  unconiiefted,  to  fimiUr 
in^ituttons  and  cuftoms,  may  direA  them,  on  feme  occaiiofis^ 
to  fimilar  articulations  and  vocables,  to  denote  the  lame  ob-< 


*  OfdHs^Mr.  MPheiftnbadi  ^ven  as  an  ample  ipedmcn  in  his 
dfftftxtions* 
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Grants  BflapM.  ,4t^ 

yJScU  Our  autbor  has  pointed  out  the  proper  method  pf  tnn 
cing  the  analogy  between  languages,  by  comparing  tbofe  pr^- 
.mitive  worda^  which  neceffity  would  firft  bring  into  ufe,  to  ex» 
prefi  the  moft  common  and  ufcftil  olijeAs.  Plato  tells  us,  that 
mv^  and  1JW9  were  not  words  of  Greek  extradion,  but  taken 
from  the  barbarians;  and  it  is  Curious,  that  in  the  cprrefponding 
0erms  in  tbeEnglifh  language,^/-/  and  water ^  as  well  as  through 
all  the  branches  of  the  Teuitonic  tongue,  the  facpe  radical  con-  • 
fanants  prevail.  The  defcefit  pf  nations,  and  the  derivation  of 
languages  from  one  another,  includes  a  febjed  that  reath^ 
beyond  the  bounds  of  htftorical  record,  ^nd  prefents  a  very 
ample  field  for  coiijef^ure.  Mr.  Micford,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Greece,  after  mentioning  the  eomflion  dcriyations  of  eior, 
^hinJIps  it  probable  that  it  was  4erived  from  a  foreign  language, 
iOur  author's  derivation  of  it'^om  f7a  4eing,  and  for,  nrft  or 
beeinning,  i.  e.  the  firft  beinf ,  is  ingenious,  Imt  to^  refined,  and 
phiiofopbic^l  fpr  the  vocabulary  of  favages  and  Ibarbarians. 

Mr.  Giaxijt>  i^kftiation  of  the  manners  and  ^em'us  of  the 

Cdt^^  fisinsi^Mf  lai^a^  is  both  ineenious  and  {atisfadory^ 

and  happily  ilhiftrates  an  idea  which  Mr.  Gibbon  threw  out  tp 

the  pubUc,  ^  a^i^ioiiary  of  words,  as  they  arecbnne£lcd  with 

.things."*    We  |h^l  ielea  two  fpecimens.    <<  The  Galic  lan« 

mage  furnishes  no  priC^r  w»rd  ^  xx^xft^poffiffim^  as  it  is  un* 

^erfiood  diftin^  frp9)  pr^^perty ;  which  a^brds  a  proof,  that^ 

accordltng  xo  the  apprehrafioo  of  primeval  (bciety,  p<VBfrffion 

«kiiMcoMitu«ed  the  criteri^ii  of  ligbar  to  life  any  Ath^,  and 

^t  man  formed  no  conception  of  a  rigbt  ttf  propetty  in  oae 

perfon  and  a  rigjiit  of  polfeffioip  in  another.*^    This  marks  at 

once  the  fluduatii\g  nati^re  trf  property  among  unciyililMd 

tribes,  when  every  diing  isj^eld  by  ik^  tenure  6f  the  fwdfd* 

The  following  is  no  lels  acute  and  ip^ftrv^iye.    **  Jt  is  wor« 

thy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Calic  language  ,tf)e  word  Gcti^ 

.which  fignifies  commmfofifi^  is  compounded  of  c^  i^o^impn  and 

futU  ftratagem  or  deceit;    thofe   qualities    in   wl^kfa  fxis^ 

£fted  the  wiidom  of  the  barbarians.      This  charaderifes^  at 

ftiongly  as  their  own  ooaduA,  the  vafer  ingmum  htrtaU^  ^nd 

deftroys  the  theories  which  fome  philofophers  have  forpned, 

that  nations  ia  the  barbarous  ftate  are  ignorant  of  ftratagem 

^and  averle  to  deceit.    Thb  is  placed  in  a  light  ftiU  more 

ftriking,  by  the  hymn  to  the  Deity,  by  the  Senghael  or  old  Cale-- 

.4<>nhm. 

*  fhifrMift  rf  God  by  the  Senghael^  or  pld  C^l€4Qnian,  is  carloos; 
and,  as  It  is  applicable  to  this  fubjcd,  it  is  here  given  as  repeated  in 
i^yt  Highlands  of  Scotland.    It  will  be  obferve^^,  tjbat  the  Caledoman's  . 
notiOB  of  God  was  totally  incooiifleDt  with  the  Chnilian  creed,  and 
that  his  Gonceptions  mtched  09  farther  th^  ^  Deity  *s  bdog  in  the 
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lj»6  Qnmfs  ejofi. 

mod  complete  poflUSoB  ofthbfe  qualities  wUch  flmed  ht^t  tomd 
IS  the  perfections  of  a  corpoieal  and  intelleaoal  b^g. 

^  *  QDhg^  thd  ufe  moTtMrUf  kuUr,  Tim  4fi  MnoModas  c§  9i4m:b^0ci 
ri  ibtana4asfamJ9ir.  Tom  t  inuleMcbdtm  coflacb  ri  innkacbdan  gmi/gaich. 
Tha  tbu  CO  IwC  ri  Jt^dh  air  htinn^  ua  ri  breac  V  a'n  wfge.  Tha  49 
thlaifniachd  to  md"  ri  claijntachd  m  b  earha.  Tba  doJbuiUn  nafgtara 
nmjuilln  ^JhirioM^  tba  gun  cboimtas  an  tall  naj^iuran^ 

Tmnflat^itmiisditta:  « 

*^  Q  Q^oii^  Ao«  art  lar^e»  ro)Hift  aaii  ftr^Dg  *.    Tby  aaioot  are 
<<  as  woaderfid  as  tbe  avians  of  a  giant  f    Tby  ftratagems  av^  like 

"  the 


*  The  learaed  eomnentalor  on  the  works  of  Horace  for  t^^  ^fe  of 
Ihe  Paophi9  has  lMlvc;rttd  ^  the.wprd  IfOtro^  ip  %bq  of  hisaPPOUtion»» 
in  thefc  terms  |  * 

«'  Li^roS\  Nomen  hoc  alii  d^dvcant,  feu  qupd  late^cr  iafidla^ 
"  flroat  fen  quod  a  latere  a^pnatur  prstereuntes.  If  dor.  fefi,  fri^m 
'y  Alii^Qod  ferrum  ad  latus  habeat,  perinde  ac  fatellltes  regis  aut 
'^  prinapis  latns  (lipances,  qui  inde  Latrones  otim  didi,  qaaii  Lateroms^ 
^«*  Tarro.  Sereins,  ^Hi  etiam  ulitcr.*'    Lib.  I.  Sat,  iii.  /,  lo6, 

The  philotOgifts  have  been  at  a  lofs  whence  to  derive  tbe  word 
^tatro.  Its  ongtnal  is  evidently  tbe  Galie  word  Ladtr^  which  litondkr 
rlrgnifies  ajirong  man.  Tbe  adjtdive  Lad^an  is  expre^e  of  a  bJd 
'hf^ehtoMi^muurdtt^/s.  SoI^itM^  in  the  Latin  language  WM  tade- 
^aote  a  nrMrr,  or  a  «aO'  wl^ifo  ftrffs|^  emboUbned  biai  |o  OMunt 
.«As  of  pfaa^^  i(nd)depredatioB. 

.  t  IW^ilttr,  a  giapt,  Adi^ir^tiDi^  bl(ples^n|  pafiion  ofthe#ind. 
fTo.iUgr^ficaliop  snay,  perhaps  ^  ^crib^  the  propea/i^  goiWved 
,il^  fnankind  ^  exaggeration.  Ifi  whoever  light  this  may  b^  viewed, 
yfc  £nd  among  ancient  nations  traditionary  accounts  of  the  ekiHenc^ 
of  men  of  huge  fize  and  enormous  ftrength.  In  the  Pentateuch  Mofef 
'records,  that  "  ^hen  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the 
'**  earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them,  the  fons  of  Ood  f^iw 
*««  the '  daughters  of  men  tWat^ey  were  fairj  and  they  took  tbeoj 
^  wives  of  all  that  they  chofe.'*  He  adds, "  there  were  ektfts  Is  the 
«<  earth  in  thofe  days ;  and  alft>  after  that,  when  ibe  ibas  Oo4  Oune  Id 
,<i  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  chitdrffis  onto  |bcai«  tiie 
<<  fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  eien  ef  (epowm**. 

.      Gr;r(fecbapvi,  vcr.  1,1,  4; 

The  laeni  who  were  heads  of  die  children  of  Ifrael,  and  whom 
Mofes  had  fent  to  examine  the  land  of  Canaan  s^id  its  inhabit^^^^ 
made  this  report :  •«  The  land,  through  which  we  have  gone  to  fearcli 
«'  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  th^  inhabitants  therepf,  and  all  the  peoplf 
«<  that  we  iaw  in  it  are  men  of  a  great  Aatufe.  And  there  we  iaw 
**  the  giants,  the  fons' of  Anak,'wbich  come  of  the  giants;  and  we  wm 
w  in  our  own  fight  as  gralhojppcrs,  and  fo  we  were  in  their  fight.** 

•  Mwi^rr/,  chapiXiii.  v^.  32,  33. 

The 
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^^.the  Srata|ems  ofa  herp^.  Thou  art  as  fwift  as  a  deer  on  Ae  moiiA* 
«*  tain  or  a  filh  in  the  waters.  Thy  hearing  ia  as  good  as  the  hearing 
^  of  a  roe;  and  thj  eyes  are  ihaiper  dian  £e  eyev  of  an  oagte,  whicS 
«*  is  Withont  a  rivd  avong  t)^  birds  of  heaven.^ 

Thcfc  confirm  what  we  have  formerly  mcntbned,  *•  That 
the  idea  of  divine  attributes  among  a  people  is  ^ttk  from 
human  perficAions,  and  that,  among  all  nations,  heaven  is  the 
pidure  of  the  eaftb,  and  God  the  imagp  of  man." 
*^  What  can  wp  realbn  but  from  wnat  w#  know  ?** 
Upon  thq  whole,  Mr.  Grant  is  an  inili^&7ve  and  enter- 
tainmg  writer.  In  iixbje^  that  hav^  been  often  inveftigated 
and  difcufled,  noydty  i's  llot  always  to  be  ^xpeded  ;  but  wheik 
our  author  does  not  give  tis  new  opinionisr,  he  'gives  us  neW 
illuftratbns.  To  tbofe  who  have  %  juft  tafte  for  the  ftudy 
of  antiquities,  and  who^.inftead  of  emplo]^ii}g  their  attemion 
on  the  ruff  of  coins,  the  crumbling  of  urns^  and  the  du^  of 
Qionuments,  c^^rry  fheir  refearches  into  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
laws*  this  volume  will  furnifli  a  fund  of  rational  and  dc^ranft 
pleafure.  The  ftile  of  our  author  is  peri^icuous,  fpirite^, 
^nd  often  elegant,  thoi|^  occafionally  marked  with  tbofe  aa*- 
tiquated  and  obfolete  phrafes,  whichby  the  courtcff  of  Eng)sMl 
are  called  Scott'icifms;  though  all  of  them,  except  a  few  that 
hiive  origmated  from  the  courts  of  I4W,  are  to  be  found  in  thfe 
tranllation  of  the  bible,  and  in  the  works  of  Shakefp6are« 

Art.  If.  Propriety  a/ctrtatned  in  her  TiBwre ;  or^  ^gflfi  Sfeeci  amt 
Sfilling  rented  mviuai  Guides^  fecure  alike  ftmti  diftant^  anafhtn  A- 
nufiie^  Err$f»  &T<woF9jMmef:'lFm  a/artaimng  ffrtfrwety  in  her 
FfOmre;  die  o^der  jSjftemoiiscing  Scoftfa/mp  mntLemo£ry  dennmdenjfam 
Jngiijk  Purify.  Bj  James  Elf&yhn.  j^to.  iL  |s»  boards.  WakiT* 
London. 

^l^E  are  informed,  by  an  aftronomer>  who  Aottriihed  at  tbe 

^^    beginning  of  the  century,  and  whofe  fy{|em  difiers,  ia 

Jime  particulars^  from  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  ob- 

The  fpns  of  Titan  and  Tellus,  according  td  ancient  fable,  we^ 
fiiants  of  monftrous  fize,  who  waged  war  againft  Jupiter  and  the  godt. 
One  of  th^rn^  called  Briareusj  wa»  feignefl  by  the  poets  to  have  an  nun« 
dred  arms  and  fifty  heads.-— We  find,  that  among  the  Caledonians  a 
iimilar  tradition  prevailed.  A  Briareus  was  not  unknown  in  their  It- 
^endary  tales.  But  his  h^ads  were  not  fo  numerous  as  thofe  of  the 
.antagoniH  of  Jupiter:  the  body  of  the  Caledonian  Briareus  fupported 
only  £ve  heads. 

*  This  f^udes  to  the  qualities  of  cunning  and  frtifice  in  war,  which 
vc  cfteemed  virtaps  am^pg  rude  nations.    ^ 
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4o8  frapruty  afurtaimd  in  tit  Piifun^  ifc, 

fcurity  which  takes  place  ii^  the  night  is  not  owing  tp  Aj^ 
abfence  of  tl^  fun,  but  to  a  fet  of  malignant  ftars,  which,  at 
that  time,  afcend  the  hemifpbere,  -and  raj^  Jfvjm  diorhufs  upoa 
the  elcth.  Without  calling  in  queilion  iucb  an  wuowwm  au- 
thority in  phyficS)  we  may  apply  his  obferyation  to  the  literary 
world,  and  remark  the  nuaiber  of  thefe  teijiibr\fu:ous  ftars, 
which  have  lately  rifen  on  our  horizon,  and  diffufed  their  black 
influence  on  the  age.  Whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Lord  Mon^ 
bod^o'a  difcQverip^  in  natural  hiftory ;  the  pious  efforts  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  \  the  patriotic  writings  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  th^ 
critical  (efcarches  of  Robert  H^ron^  Efq.  $  or  to  the  recent 
improyeipents  in  writing  ancient  h^ftocy^  ^nd  tno4^rn  biography^ 
and  the  li^i^ejefs  and  nutnberlets  departments  In  the  tfwrir 
jof  the  unhpiwi\  we  (ball  be  (ully  convinced,  that,  in  radi^ 
afifnf  of  obfmity^  the  prefent  a^e  yields  to  none  of  the  paft ; 
ap^  that,  inftead  of  a  few  caJtginaus  conftellations,  we  have 

Jfjw  z' galaxy  of  darknefs.  Among  thefe  luminaries,  which 
erive  their  origin,  like  lucus  a  non  huendo^  Mr.  James  Elphin- 
jfton  has  lon^  held  a  diftinguiihed  place.  His  tranflatlon  of 
{Martial's  Epi^t^m^s,  into  fuch  ICngljfli  as  |io  Knglifliman  carj 
underf^iiip,'gave  a  prpmife  of  that  meridian  of  hi$  ^nius,  i^ 
Vrhich  he  has  now  endeavoured  to  involve  the  world, 

Reader,  we  would  tranfcribe  the  dedication  and  the  preface  tp 
this  book,  but  we  are  afraid  that  thou  canft  not  read^,  nor  u^der- 
&tnd^  cither  the  one  or  the  other$  but,  for  thy  fiiti8£adion,'aa 
well  ^s  c^r  own,  we  Ib^U  iele&  the  eafieft,  as  well  as  tfa^ 
upoft  learned  paflage,  in  thi$  fnoft  wonderful  work. 

<  But  ew^ry  tong,  how^wer  defeended«  a^^pts  dhe  fowi  ta*  ^ 
own  hannooy  i  and  ewery  pen,  ddtiorneating  truith,  adapts  dhe  fym* 
' bol  to*  dhe  found.  Dhe  Grtek  and  Lattin  Jupiter  compounded^  widh 
dhe  Hebrew  idea,  paternity ;  dhe  Saxon Ther  or  Ter  exhibited  hiz.4^ 
mnnioH.  If  ewer  name  demanded  continnuance  ot  fymbol,  wUl^ 
chanigfe  ^  ffHnfd,  fborfday  maft  hay,  precluded  dhe  appearance  or 
^htfddaj. ,  .Yet  trulthy  hoo  conftellatei  dhe  attribptes  oy  her  Aothor, 
.(ood  not  hay  h^  Ifer  perfet  tuork^  had  jh^  pp^  chainged  dhe  fern* 
blance  widh  dhe  fobftance  ov  dhe  name.  "Jlfar,  otUaur,  differed  but 
ib-m  letter,  -ii«r  Bmch  mofe  in  idea,  from  W,  or  S^xvr.  Dhe  for* 
iner,  in  P^haps  evveiy  primmitive  dicdoi^,  implying  grait ;  in  wott 
herd  ind  Teen  morey  in  anoddher  mare  (not  to  mend<)ii  defcendan^ 
yarriacions)  £ggured  dhe  main^  dhe  *vaft  (expanfe)  iiot'^nely  oV 
wauter,  but  oy  erth,  air/  or  fire.  Dho  common  e^mc^k^  wood 
bring  marey  widh  amarusy  ip.  fpite  bv  dheiroppoziteijimntity,  ijf^aik 
tnXi  (marah/h'itter ;  an  idea  dhe  aindents  figg6ratively  inter^ainged 
widh  bri/tj ;  and  more,  or  moar,  from  dhe  m^y  hoe,  dhe  mere  acci- 
dent ov  fittuacion  ;  h^dher  wil  extinguifli  dhe  orrigiii  ov  dhe  Gaolie 
or  Brittifh  mcr,  or  maur,  obvioofty  «Uie  fame  in  &e  &mpA  In^hfll 
more  or  mcar,  extended  heath  ;  and  in  dhe  more  or  mear  (atfo  fiumerlv 
ffcn  Mteor)  ov  Maurita/iia,  hware  iz  pw  Mtroee^;  dhe  immenie  i^ 
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/  froprtity  afcertairted  In  her  PUhtre^  {^#b  490f 

gion,  bwkh  contained  Mount  Atlas,  and  lent  poetry  lier  ezy  labd* 
confiituting  dhat  lofty  fowerain  intimate  widb  his  neiglibors  dhe  Ibtfs  i 
and  hiz  umjjeariid  (holders  dhe  fuppoarters  ov  dht  hervens.  Mar 
dhen,  or  Maur^  cood  hav  no  rival  bat  Tor,  or  T^mr,  in  dhe  aincient 
^Ea^eniy  Grecian,  or  Ronsan)  world.  Dhe  JaJis  wer  yei  oaknotrA. 
If  Mor  and  Tor  difiieved  fo  littel^  Tw  and  dhe  Pei&ui  or  Gracian  Oft 
(or  Kyr)  hwence  Cjnu,  fin,  and  fir,  varied  dhe  mm^  bol  like  dhe 
Porians  in  tots  and  t^xa  (M9  and  /^r^s^.  Nor  vorry  diftatf  fixM 
^^,  or  ^^^r,  waz  dhe  Egypcian  Toi,  or  7160/ir;  widh  or  widhoot  ibrim^ 
graiteft  (like  moafi-bigheft ) ,  az  dhos  dhey  named  dheir  Mtrtmy.  Hwf^ 
letting  afide  (a(  leafl  foi  a  moment)  all  oddher  ettpiollogies  ov  dhb 
name,  might  it  not  compound  boath  Mor  and  Cyr  (or  Tor)^  dkt 
^ah  (or  expaniive)  Potver,  or  Z«r^;  and  fo  jullify  dhe  interpretacif^ 
Qv  Mercury^  pooting  out  dhe  eyes  ov  Argus,  and  tdting  dhe  care  flf 
lo  %  az  dhe  fun  extinguiihes  dhe  ftars»  and  facceedes  to*  Ae  fmkria^* 
tendance  ov  dhe  erth  ?  If  Mor,  or  Mar,  m%ht  dhos  conponna  woji 
name  ov  Morcury ;  certain  it  iz  dhat  Tor,  or  Tasir,  widh  or  widhoiit 
tei^minadon,  came  to*  fignify  Baccims,  or  anny  /W|  from  dhe  Lead  lit 
dhe  univerfe,  ewery  ertbly  lord ;  even  dhe  jeUQa9  lord  Tamws,  hob 
commanded  Afia,  az  did  Ji/as,  or  Maurus  Affric ;  down  (in  G««tti; 
jGreeky  Lattin,  French,  and  fdlow-dtccions]  to*  dhe  fearles  z%  poCM* 
}ord  ov  dhe  herd.  Hence  dhe  botifool,  dho  feenungly  groteik  pj^oii^ 
not  onely  oiPafippbae,  hoo  beamed  her  light  on  ail,  by  ib  confpicoaonflf 
^ooving  her  Bool,  her  Lord  Minos,  and  producing  dhe  proddigy  ov  dh# 
Minnotaur ;  but  dhat,  (til  fuperior,  ov  Jupiter  and  EvaoPA.  Fanq^ 
had  but  to*  fein  Tbr,  or  Taar  (dhe  loril  oft  Crete,  az  ov  dhe  world) 
aflbming  dhe  (hape  ov  a  ^m/,  dhe  higl^  dhat  or  dhe  loweft  lord  i  Uk 
order  to^  bring  i^om  fhenifeia  (nearly  tibe  cettter;  nor  far  from  dhe 
ibarce  of  human  light)  Burvf,  wide  profped,  or  hslldkd^a}  expafli^ 
fion  I  dhe  wel-conceived  iifter  ov  Cadmus,  hoo  (dotllis  by  dhe  aid  o^ 
liiz  cooicn  Hanmuia)  braoght  letters  to*  dhe  wiftem  hcnmiijpherd. 
liappy  diildren  av  ^  happy  king  Aomoa  f  htm  ma^  be  eamK 
nently  flilfd  much  q  man ;  a  n^an  much  beyond  oddher  mem  in  go)^ 
ying  fuch  improovers  to*  mankind.  Hooewer  fancies  orthoggnqply 
to*  hav  bft  herfelf,  wil  charritably  bring  her  bac ;  but  booewer  wmMs 
mose  ov  Moimt  Taurus,  ma^  find  an  extenfive  prolozion,  iq  dhe  in* 
yeftieators  consent  on  Marfial\  hware  Msrcutj,  dhe  AtsmfoxMs,  WfA 
oddl&r  mytthoiodgical  carradters,  ar  treated  (for  dhe  iame  canz,  dh^t 
here  delinneates  orthoggraphy)  in  a  frmmilarly  oridgtual  manner.*    . 

Similar  attepipts  to  nSiify  tbe  Epglilh  laogttgge  (agreeabk 
^  the  method  of  reSiifying  Britiih  fpiriti  by  mixiDg  them  with 
vitriol)  haviB  been  made,  of  late  yeafs,  to  tbe  groat  daiiger«f 
|he  orthography^  pfthoepy^  and  granmiar  of  our  language. 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,  without  any  fufpicion  of  trimnaHtj^  hm- 
addedxoumy  truims  to  this  returning  chaos  of  abfurdtty  \  aad 
^e  publicity  of  the  crime  has  now  become  fo  glarings  tnat  vt 
JDjould  lay  open  to  the  cenfure  of  the  critical  world,  if  we  did 
not'iflue  our  Edict  and  Proclamation  asainft  this  grow- 
ing ^rruption,  wluch  we  fli4^i  9urfihm  t$  Sh  ftilk  ^  cany 
imo  f  igofotti  cxcciitioi^ 

To 
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.  *^  WltSitBAi  k  bas  boon  rqudentod  to  us^  by  i>nr 
^  dmljPijnvl  «dl-beloved  coufiiu,  the  BookfeUert,of  Loadoii, 
^  tbat  fmidrfi  Motous  and  difordcfly  pcrtbns,  not  having  tbe 
••  frar  of  Crfticffm  before  their  eyes,  and  led  aftray  by  the 
^  nultce  a|id  Uiftigation  of  the  devil,  have,  contrary  to  the 
^  Jaw$  of  tfiis,  and  every  well -governed  tealm,  deliberately, 
^.  malicioullyi  ^nd  traiteroufly  coofpired  againft  their  mother 
^  TOKQiiB,,  ^d  endeavoured  to  clip,  coin,  and  otberwilc 
.V  deb%(e  U^e  cua&BNT  |.anquaqb  of  this  k^ngdpm,  toth^ 
^  .fiifcat  api^u^y^ncB  and  coitfufion  of  our  loyal  and  faithfal 
^  H|bi(i^  tim  voivelff,  ^  confonan^  of  Great-Britain  an4 
<^  ]Hto«d :  Andy  b«  it  wpcBcs  lo  us  that  tbe  Efigliib  la&i- 
•  ^  goagB*  io  its  piBtfeat  form,  fiieb  as  it  has  been  $ra|ilniitted 
^  to  «s  by  the  wtiUom  of  our  aBceftors,  improved  by  fp  many 
M  eiieelknt  fms^  matured  on  fa  many  briUiant  pag^^  ^nd  ce- 
^^  flnented  by  fbch  si  profufion  of  ini^  ie  fu^cient  to  expre^ 
ff  alt  the  hw^l  ideas  which  arc  the  genuine  growth  or  manu<% 
^^  feAupq  of  thefc  kingdoms  }  We,  therefore,  do  ftridly  pron 
^'  hibit  apd  Uiteydift  3(1  fi|ch  prafiices  in  time  coming,  and 
■•^  abfolutely  conuoai^d  every  pcrfonn  or  perfqn^,  who  fhall 
^  horfafter  wrjtp^  fc^ibfclie,  or  Icrjjwl,  vx  fohq,  quarto,  od;avo^ 
/^,diWo4(ecj|D(9^.  Of  iu(r^9  tQ  ab^ip,  refrain,  ?nd  defift  from 
.^  (mk  msiimbii^iiJi^fik  Aod  tr^a^blea^empl^  09  pain  <^ 
^  iAcmiM  ,Mffc  .kravjcft  difpleafure,  aad  fttfiering  fuch  pu- 
.^  ailhBKia  as.  wBr in  our  wifdom.and  juftke  ihall  inflid;  k 
4^  bBiag  «t9iwy»  MndarAood  a«d  permitted,  that  all  the  fimk 
•^^pifimilh  '^1^  harmi'^nfiers^  of  ^his  ifland,  who,  bv  a  mo- 
*•  dtr€te  cotnpiitation,  do  not  exceed  ten  thpufand  peribns  ^ 
*•  arrived  at  the  years  of  diliretion^  fliall  have  free  ingrcfs,  egrefs,  ^  %zM\ 
:*•  and  iregrtfs,  to  all  th^  letters  of  the  alphabe^^J,  and  ihall  be  ^C* 
"**  allowed  to  coiyiigate  or  decline  in  all  poffible  tooods-^  cafes^ 
**  and  tinusy  as  if  no  fuch  edi^  or  decree  had  pa^ed  \  Pbo- 
•*  viDEp  that  they  obtain  a  verdift,  from  a  jury  of  their  peers, 
**  dcchring  them  to  be  bandfoipf:  A  fine  mouth  will  ferve  as 
**  an  apology  for  the  falfe  EnglUh  which  it  coaveys  ;  a  white 
^  hand  wtlrcxcufe  the  errors  of  the  pen  which  it  conduds ; 
.•*  and  bright  eyes  will  make  atonement  for  'a  fatfM  pas  in  any 
•^  part  of  tfee  grammar,  except —^iw.". 


Abt. 
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Art.  III.  Bozxy  and  ft^zzi,  or  the  BritiA  K^a^^s,  «-  TWw 
Ecksui*  By  Pettr  Pindar,  Efq.  4tO.  28.  Od.  Kcarflcy.  ipndon. 
1786.  '  '  ^ 

npHE  cbaraacr  of  Dr.  Johnfon  has  been  cxpbfedv  to  much 
-■•  ridicule,  by  the  injudicinfs  miQUtencf«  Qf  Ms  bipgaphcrs. 
They  have  purAied  him  into  every  tttrui^  watched  e^di  un« 
guarded  moment,  and  expofed  him  in  iWff  fitmalim.to  the 
pubh'c  eye.  That  veil  which  humgn  weaknefe  re^uitts  has 
been  wantonly  drawn  afide,  and  tlVe  nui^nt/s  of  their  idol  dif* 
covered.  Every  confideratlon  muft  give*  place  to  the  infatiaWc 
voracity  of  an  anecdotc-hqnter  ;  who,  without  any  objeft  but 
the  fatisfaftion  of  hia  appetite,  (wallows  and  difembogues  his 
j^rafli  with  equal  want  of  ta^e  and  difcrim [nation.  The  only 
impreffion  which  thefe  lackips  of  literature  h;ivc  left  on  the 
public,  is  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  faid  long  ago;  that 
^*  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  di  chmnhre.^*  By  rccordJag 
every  burft  of  paffion,  every  inftance  of  pecviflinefs,  prejudice, 
and  coarfe  impertiiiencC)  they  have  funk  bioi  below  hif  proper 
level.  They  have  aSed  as  abjfurdly  as  9  painter,  who  fliould 
pretend  to  give  a  faithful  portrait  by  watcbij^g  ^very  diftonioa 
of  the  features  he  is  to  r^pr^fen,^,  «n<l  4elineatinjg  ihe|i[^  on  the 
canvas.  Like  the  Roman  patriot,  they  H^vf  «|&ftn^{^  their 
friend,  without  benefit  to  the  (^i|blic  ;  .ai>d  IK>  thtOi^  tW*'  Tu 
firuti  r*  of  Csefar  may  be  fiiftly  appfa>4* 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Mrs.  Pifi««v«ld  Mhr.  9«fM>'Comt 
un^er  the  poetical  laih  of  Feter  Fiiirftr:  ^  of  theit.  own 
mouths  has  he  Condemned  them. 

*  They  are  fap{K>£9dto  have  in  conteiaplatloii  tbe  LifjCL  of  ToWob  ; 
and  to  prove  their  bio^aphical  abilides,  appeal  to  Sir  lol^a  'pawkins 
for  his  deciiion  on  thqr  refpedtive  merits,  by  quotations  ff 091  their 
printed  anecdotes  of  the  Dodlor.  Sir  John  hears  tl^em  with  uMcemmem 
patience,  and  detensdnei  very  frcferij  on  the  f rcteaflons  of  the  con- 
tending parties  * 

Even  Sir  John,  unable  to  fupport  the  jtmud  produced  by  the 
dullnefs  and  futility  of  the  anecdotes,  is  obliged  to  Atipend 
the  conteft  for  a  time,  and  refrefli  himielf  with  a  comfemfa|le 
pap.    During  his  deep,  Johnfon  thus  addreflei  him  : 

«  Wake  Hawkins,  (growl'd  the  Dodpr  wUh  a  frowp) 
And  knock  /^  feUow,  and  thai  woman  down*- 
Bid  them  with  Johnfbn's  Life,  proceed  no  further— 
Enough  i^heady  they  have  dealt  in  murther  : 
l^ay,  to  their  tales,  tk^t  litde  troth  belongs  >- 
Vfame  they  mean  me— bid  them  hold  their  tqnguet; 

la  vain  at  gk)ry,  gudgeon  Qofwell  fnaps-^ 
^ift  mmd,  a/^^fr  m^^^9^<^  ^jf^hn 

*     "  >ift 
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Sift  o*er  dM  topi  of  ri/xffo'/r /brm*d  to  fif : 
Ofc  with  a  mrng/kUim^  to  mmii  thejkf. 

Say  to  the  dog,  his  head*s  a  downright  ^ump 

Unequal  to  the  HiflV^  of  Tom  Thomb : 

Nay— Htelly  ofaaecdpu^  that  thirty /riiri» 

He  b  not  equal  to  a  Tj^um  Spach. 

For  that  Piosnu's  wife,  let  me  exhort  her 

To  ^aw  her  ipiMMTtaiitfy  from  fritr: 

Ghre  op  her  mmi^^^  inditing» 

And  %nAjhn{fiwifify  tnftead  ofwrntimg  : 

Bid  her,  a  pot^Ms^^r  fn^ini; 

)4or  cnicifyy  through  vaaity»  a  friend* 

I  kaownobufinei^,  women  have  with  /rjmjgr; .« 

Ifcora,  I  hate,  the  mole  eyed,  i&«^difceming: 
Ti^eir  wit,  bi^t  ferves  a  hufband*s  heart,  to  racJk  ; 

And  make  eternal  horfewhipt  for  his  back/ 

The  herp  and  heroine  of  the  poepa,  warming  as  they  pro- 

feed,  at  laft  burft  into  mufual  rage,  and  reproach  each  other 

Jn  very  poarfc  terms  with  the  demerits  of  their  works.    Sir 

*obn  pufs  4  /lop  to  the  altercation,  and  gives  bis  decifiofi  in 

le  foUowing  lines  s 

<  For  fcame !  fef  (hame !  for  heaven's  fake  pav  ]>c  ^aief«-^ 
Kot  BilUngfgate  ejthibits  foch  a  riot. 
Behold,  for  Scandal,  you  have  made  a  >>^, 
And  tnrnM  your  iMi  Johnlon  to  a  in^/i: 
TTis  phdfl  that  tmUs  ^gh^fis^  sxt^rramt  lits^ 
Of4ifitmhmm/fyi  wo^  Johnfon's  rife: 
Make  you  both  <at  your  .paragraphs  fo  eviUrf 
AtAmjova  treatm^  ot  him,  pUtf  the  dewl. 
Juft  like  twtiM^h^tv^^  oo  tbe  man  yoo  fail— 
A*  murd'nrf  is  worfe  ferv*d  at  Surgeon's  H^ 
Inftead  of  addine^^iW^r  to  his  name. 
Your  books  are  downright  ^/i^^/j  to  his  fame* 
Of  thofc,  your  anecdotes— majr  1  be  curftp. 
If  I  can  tell  yoo,  'wkich  of  thc^m,  is  worfi^ 
You' never,  wlA  fojersty  czn  tM^ve-^  ^ 
Tis  by  the  Rambkrs  detah  alone^  you  live— - 
Like  wr«M,  (diat  in  fome  volume,  I  have  roB4) 
Hatched  by  fbange  fbrtune,  ui  a  horfe's  head^ 
PoorSam  wa8raeher.^w(i/«^iiihisjfArj» — 
But  lo  I  his  fame,  ht%fitu^  ^^  bciore  ye, 
^km,,  to  fcrne  dying  man,  (a  firequqit  cafe) 
Two  dodois  come,  and  give  the  ^c*/ ^^j^^^r^. 
3Somids  I  Madam,  miiid  the  duties  of  a  nfdfi^ 
And  dream  no  more,  of  Do£lor  Johnibn^s  ii^ 
A  happyknowledge  in  zpevr puddings 
Will  moie  delight  your  friends,  than  all  jomjhufjfk^ 
€hu<Mt  from  ««i>r,  to  the  heart  can  fpcafc 
Stronger  than  ten  fuotaiiemt  from  the  Greek: 
€h4  fat  Sir  Lmn  pofieQbs  mortjkhh'mt 
Than  all  the  aifycaftksboiitl^riusie. 
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Q$n  mfbirldn  fApng$  widi  a  toai, 

Beati  all  ihc  ftreamt,  the  Mufes  Foont  can  |H>aftt 

Yes!  in  Mrr  pint  of  porter*  lo!  mTbellxcan 

Find  blifles,  not  in  all  the  floods  of  Helicon. 

Enough  thofe  anecdotes,  your  fovin^  have  ihown: 

Sam*s  Life*  dear  Ma^am*  will  only  iamn^m  otuti^ 
For  tbee,  James  Bofwdl,  may  the  hand  of  Fate 

Arreft  thy  goofe-quill,  and  confine  thy  prate: 

Thy  esotiims,  the  world,  iHJgufiul  hears*-* 

Then  load  with  vanides,  no  more  oor  ears 

Like  fome  lone  Puppy  yelpin?  all  night  long ; 

That  tires  the  'very  icbois  with  his  toogve. 

Yet  (hould  it  lie  beyond  the  pow Vs  of  Fate» 

To  flop  thy  pen,  and  ftill  thy  darling  prate ; 

Oh  I  beinlolitiidetoliTe,  thylucks 

A  ckoiterimg  magpie  on  the  Iflie  of  Mnck.' 
Much  of  Peter's  ftre  is  difcernible  in  this  publication  ;  hut 
it  burns  not  fo  clear  as  we  could  have  wiibed.  He  is,  in  his^ 
line,  a  ftvourite  of  the  public,  and  defervedly  fo ;  let  him  re-r 
member  that  fome  is  perhaps  more  eafily  acquired  than  pn>^ 
lerved.  He  was  fingulari  v  happy  in  his  Lyric  Odes ;  he  was 
at  home,  he  revelled  at  bis  eafe*  In  his  compofitions  of  a 
different  kind  we  do  not  think  that  be  is  eaually  excellent ; 
there  is  a  ¥rant  of  incident  in  his  Loufiad,  and  in  the  prefent 
performance  many  carelefs  lines  mark  the  haftinefs  of  the 
compofitton.  When  the  world  has  paid  uncommon  attention 
to  an  author,  it  is  proper  he  ibould  pay  fome  attention  to  the 
world*  In  works  of  this  kind,  however,  that  turn  on  the  inci- 
dents of  the  times,  the  charm  depends  in  a  great  meafure  oa 
the  moment  of  publication  \  and  where  fo  much  extempo- 
raneous merit  appears,  the  fevereft  crititic  will  forgive  little 
blemiflies. 

■  HP  II  11       I  I    I     ■!        ■    I    II    I  H   III  I  !■    ■     11  wm^mmmmm^m      i  i^ii    — ^m^— ^— — — ^^^ 

Aar.  JV.   The  Hifivrj  §/  Waks^  in  Nine  Booh:  nvitb  tm  JfpenMx. 
By  the  Riv.  ffiUi^un  IFarriniton,  CbafMn  to  the  Right  Hm.  the  t^rl 
ef'BeJbmmgh.    4to.  iL  is.  boards.  Johnfon*  IiOndon*  1786^ 
(excluded.) 

/^UR  author  in  his  fourth  book  continues  hi$  narrative,  from 
.  ^^  the  death  of  Roderic  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Bleddyn 
ap  Cynvyn.  Here  we  have  the  hiftory  of  Howtix,  the  prince 
of  South  Wales,  who  colledcd  into  one  code  the  ancient 
cuftoms  and  laws  of  Wales,  ^*  which  had  nearly  loft  their 
efficacy  and  weight  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  and  in  the  confufioq 
and  turbuleticy  of  the  tinoes/'  The  account  we  have  oi  thefe 
laws  fbims  by  much  the  moft  entertaining  and  ufeful  portion 
of  the  hiftory  before  us,  \ 

^  The  king  poflefled,  by  idrtoe  of  Ms  prerogadve,  the  patftmagf 
0f  monafteries,  the  ptotefikm  of  puUic  roads,  the  right  <«  creatitt^ 
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laws  with  cofifent  of  bb  people*  of  coidng  money  witbin  his  dofidmons^. 
and  of  prefidjng  in  die  prmdjpal  tanfes  that  rdated  to  himfel^  his 
crown»  and  its  appendim.  He  was  empowered  to  kad  an  armj 
only  once  a  year,  and  Ibr  no  longer  time  thid  fix  weeks,  bot  of 
his  kin^om ;  vtMijn  lus  own  terncories  he  might  at  any  time  mufler 
his  fofaje^  and  coMod  them  to  batde.  He  was  pririkged  to  hunt 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  He  had  a  power  of  oompellmg  any  of 
his  fab)eds  to  baild  die  royal  caftles. 

*  If  any  perfon  addrefled  the  king  widi  nnbecomlng  and  infolent 
langoage,  he  was  conffaained  to  pay  a  fine  of  fix  head  of  catde. 
OlSnces  againft  the  king  were,  to  commit  adahery  with  his  queen, 
to  kill  h»  fobftitote,  and  violate  hn  prote^on.  The  judges  were 
confidered  as  the  kmg*8  fubftitutes.  llie  fine  for  diefe  treafons  con- 
fified  of  a  rod  of  gold  of  the  king's  ftatare,  a  bull,  and  a  hoiidrcd  cows, 
from  every  cantr^  or  diilrid  belonging  to  the  attainted  perfon.  For 
aflaffinatin^  the  king  the  penalty  was  made  threefold. 

*  Hie  witnefs  or  dd>tor,  who  followed  the  (bond  of  the  military  honi 
wkea  die  king  went  to  War,  was  txciifed  firom  obedience  to  a  legal 
touaoni.  At  his  acceffion  he  confirmed  the  rishts  of  places  of  afylmn; 
sad  it  wu  ilib  hu  pnroftative  to  fix  the  bounds  of  cantreds  and  trevt 
m  fiowttBi^.  He  nad  likewife  a  power  of  brineing  to  immediate  trial* 
«aiifiw  n  which  tibe  crown  was  concerned,  and  offetdng  afide  a  wnttea 
kw  to  make  room  for  a  tradidonal  cudom.  There  were  fpecies  of 
offinces  which  gave  the  king  the  privilege  of  felling  the  o^Bodcrs. 

^  Ihe  king  was  not  amenable  to  his  own  judges. 

«  To  moderate  thefe  exccfles  of  authority,  fome  limitations  were 
thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcale.  If  complaint  was  made  that  the  king, 
or  any  of  his  fubditutes,  had  violated  the  laws,  and  exercifed  opprefiion, 
die  matter  was  then  to  be  decided  by  a  verdi^  of  the  country ;  that  is, 
a  JQ17  of  fiffy  men  holding  lands,  fwom  to  do  juftice ;  if  the  acco(adoa 
was  fonnd  to  be  jufi,  they  ordered  reparation  Co  be  made*  The 
king  had  no  power  to  pnnifli  his  fubje^  for  ofienoes  committed  one 
of  his  kingdom^  or  in  the  dme  of  his  predeceiTor.  Though  he  had:- 
granted  to  an  abbey  rights  or  privileges  by  which  his  prerogative  was 
infirin^,  yet  the  law  ordained  that  the  grant  ihould  never  be  revoked ; 
alledging,  dtat  it  is  fafer  to  diminiih  than  increafe  the  royal  power. 

^  The  Welfb,  engaged  in  a  roving  and  mintary  life,  had  litdelei* 
ftre  to  exerctfe  the  arts,  or  cultivate  the  ground ;  and  of  confeqaence 
were,  in  fome  degree,  in  a  ftate  of  poverty.  They  had  many  nfages. 
however,  which  tended  to  make  their  princes  opalent,  and  to  fuDpljr 
them  widi  the  means  of  displaying  thatunreftrained  hofpitality  by  wnicb 
their  refidence  was  always  rendered  confpicuous. 

*  The  kin?  was  the  original  landlord  of  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
The  fervices^y  which  lands  were  held  under  him  were  of  three  kinds  i 
military  fervice,  fervice  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  payment  of  tho 
public  tribute ;  which  in  ancient  times  was  made  with  horned  cattl4« 
When  lands,  by  hegleAing  the  fervice  for  the  performance  of  which 
Aey  were  granted,  or  by  deibtiBg  them  without  the  king's  leave,  vera 
K>rfeited,  they  reverted  to  him.  His  fubjeda  were  obliged  tobuilA 
tiia  royal  palaces,  and»  in  ^  gcfat  mcafure,  they  maintained  his  houfe* 
Midi  ha  was  entitled  to  ail  Ucafixres.  wherever  found;  to  all  goods 
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^ot  claimed. by  any  owner,  and  the  pofiefioM  df  dftce«M  UdMfi. 
Atmmgthe  various  prodo^ve  foarces  ^f  rev^ae,  wis  the  Cale  ^> 
honourable  and  lacrafdve  placds ;  and  the  eCchcM  of  |;dods  €ledt^^^' 
one  ponnd  in  value,  fach  as  horfes,  oxeih,  cows,  gold,  tivef,  ahd 
embroidered  garments ;  eTcheated  goods  of  inferior  price  belbnged  ^ 
die  royal  officers  and  domeftics.  According  to  the  andent  div^fiob  4t 
Wales,  fettled  by  its  laws,  a  cantredh  contained  two  commols,  a  cook* 
mot  twelve  manors,  a  manor  four  townfhips  or  puriihesw  A  yeailf 
tfibnte  of  one  poand  was  dne  from  ev^  free  tta«>r,  and  was  pan!  t# 
the  king  in  money ;  or  in  lien  thereof,  a  koffe  load  of  the  bet  Ao«r,  a 
ilaoghter^  0)t,  a  caflc  of  medh  or  mead,  one  handred  and  fixty  (heavti 
of  oats  for  the  provender  of  the  king^  horfes,  a  /6w,  a  ittch  of  bacon^ 
and  a  vedSsl  of  batter.  This  tribute  was  paid  in  the  fimimer.  In  whH 
ter  the  royal  houfehold  was  in  a  great  meafu^e  fupported  by  the  ffe« 
manors }  each  of  which  paid  likewiie  two  fliillings  in  money,  io  tie 
divided  among  t^e  domeftics.  Thofe  Manors  which  were  ndt  eaata  i 
dpated,  but  remaned  in  a  ftate  of  valklage,  paid  twice  fa  the  fMT 
a  Smaller  tribute,  confifting  of  ale,  bwter,  cheeie,  •  hlread»  earn  tor 
provender,  hogs  and  (heep.  In  every  commot  of  Wales  two  sawiH 
ihips  remained  ungranted  to  any  ihfajed^  in  the  kilig^  private  polltf- 
fion.  A  mayor  Md  a  chancellor  fuperintended  the  king^  dem^n^ 
the  latter  officer  had  the  privilege  of  being  precedod  by  a  virger ;  ha 
had  aHb  the  power  of  imprifbnment,  and  was  not  liiMe  to  he  tain^ 
Shipwrecks,  and  alt  things  thrown  op  by  the  fea  on  the  iMife«f  th^ 
king*s  perfonal  eftates,  became  hb  property ;  when  on  the  ooaft  of  a 
bifhop,  abbot,  or  any  odier  lord,  that  lord  was  obliged  to  divide  thorn 
With  the  king. 

*  Befides  thefe  foarces  of  advantage  arising  to  ^  Uog,  thane  wait 
many  others  which  were  confidettd  as  the  fmils  of  his  prefogadvt^ 
He  had  the  efcheat  of  the  goods  of  fnicides.  Strangers,  who  wait 
Vagabonds,  and  were  found  in  any  part  of  his  dommions,  ware  tha 
property  of  the  king.  He  was  the  proprietor,  Kkcwife,  of  waftet, 
tbrefU,  and  the  fea.  Fie  had  the  power  of  commanding  a  workthaa 
from  every  town  in  villanage  to  ereft  his  tent.  The  villains  oi  the 
<ht>wn  were  obliged  to  build  for  the  king  nine  apartments  of  his  pa* 
lace :  the  hall,  the  toyal  bed  chamber,  the  pantry«  the  ftable,  dag 
kennel,  the  bam,  the  kiln,  priVy,  and  the  dormitory.  '  Vo^  woaMU 
were  reckoned  among  the-lources  of  the  hiag^s  ravaaaa,  aad  to  him 
a  fee  was  paid  on  their  marriage  or  violation.  A  ine  was  paid  to  the 
king  on  any  breach  of  contract.  A  toH  was  alfo  lo  be  paid  by  every 
snerchant  (hip  which  came  into  the  ports  Of  Wales ;  and  if  aoy  finp» 
which  had  not  paid  toll,  happened  to  bo  wrecked,  its  cargo  mm  for^* 
feited  to  the  king.  ValTals,  m  a  flare  of  villanage,  were  obliged  Aiaa 
times  in  the  year  to  fornifh  the  king*s  horfes  and  dOgs  with  pr6vaod(irV 
and  his  foreieners  with  prof  iiion.  They  were  Irkewiiit  coaftcainid  to 
yield  op  all  »eir  honey  ahd  fiOi  to  the  ule  of  the  c6ttrt,  and  to  povida 
hories  to  carry  the  baggage  and  Kmmunidon  of  the  army.  A  third  pmt 
of  kll  military  plunder  was  yielded  to  the  crown. 

*  The  Queen  had  a  right  of jpaotonage,  or  proteAian  ;  and'rtceivad 
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Atiofli  oTa  aoiety  totlKS  ordinary  peaa)t)r.  A  prefimt  of  nodej wti 
doe  to  her»  when  her  daughter  was  married.  She  had  alfo  a  powe/ 
It  difeofe  of  a  third  part  of  what  (he  had  received  from  the  king. 

*  The  Heir  Apparent  was  cither  the  fon,  brother,  nephew»  or 
QM(m  of  the  king :  and  it  was  believed  that  the  king^t  private  pronuft 
«r  appoimsi^  coold  fecvre  the  foceeffion  to  either  of  thefe  relations 
^mtlimit  r^pard  to  neameft  of  kinditd.  The  laws  placed  him  near  th4 
lui^*8  pcriottf  and  onder  hit  aotbority :  be  fat  at  die  king's  table^  anj 
^mu  ferved  bf  the  lojal  attendants.  The  king,  the  heir  apparent, 
fnd  the  9afkr  of  the  palace,  paid  no  pordon  with  their  daughters? 
the  honour  and  iafloence  derived  from  such  an  alliance  was  deemed  a 
Joffident  poitkML  Deformity  of  perfon,  as  well  as  incapacity  of  mind/, 
diiqoalified  the  king's  ion  or  next  of  kindred  firom  the  government,  at 
they  did  any  fiifajea  from  public  offices  and  the  inheritance  of  lands. 

*  The  Ofioers  of  the  Uoofehold,  and  twelve  gendemen,  whofe  tenord 
€f  laad  was  by  miliary  ienncef  compo&d  the  joyal  guard,  and  were^ 
lonmed  ophorfes  fiimifbedby  the  king. 

*  The  Royal  If  onfehold  eonfi^  of  the  following  officen  and  do^ 
sacftics. 

«  TheMaler  of  die  Palace.  He  was  fi>metimes  the  heir  apparent^ 
plways  ^  the  royal  Mood.  His  authority  extended  to  ever}'  per* 
Ibn  of  the  hoaithold ;  and,  when  any  of  them  fell  under  the  kind's  ^U 
•leafor^  this  oCoer  entertained  him  till  a  reconciliadon  was  m^dled^ 
He  received  a  fliare  of  all  militacy  phmder,  and,  on  three  fellivals  in 
tbb  year,  was  obli^Bd,  by  |us  office,  to  deliver  the  harp  into  the  hands 
tf  the  domeflic  baid.    He  was  alib,  it  b  probable*  the  king's  treafurer. 

*  The  Domeftic  Chaplain  was,  by  bis,  office,  appointed  to  fay  grace^ 
10  eelebfatlt^maft,  and  to  be  ooaiukcd  in  matters  of  confciencc.  He 
«FasaMiecretary  to  theking,  and  to  the  principal  court  of  ju^ce.  In 
the  kiBgVabienoe,  the  don^ftic  chaplain,  thejudge  of  the  palace,  and 
the  ftemrd  of  thckonfehoki,  fnpported  the  royal  digoity,  and  exercil* 
#d  the  authority  annexed  to  it. 

<  The  Suward  of  the  Hou&hold  (bperintended  the  inferior  dome* 
ftics )  receiving,  hmdiig  other  essoinments,  the  ikins  of  lambs,  kids^ 
afid  fawns,  and  all  other  creatures,  AroiH  an  ox  to  an  eelj  killed  Uft 
the  ofe  of  die  kkg's  kkchen.  He  was  the  king's  tafUr ;  and  drank^ 
but  did  not  eat,  at  the  king's  table.  He  diftributed  among  the  houfe* 
hojd  their  wag^  he  affigned  them  proper  (eats  in  the  hall  of  the  palac^ 
and  attoCMd  the  apartments  #here  they  were  to  lodge. 

*  The  Matter  of  the  Hawks  was  r^uired  to  ileep  near  his  birds^ 
he  had  kb  bed  in  the  king's  graaarv,  where  they  were  kqpt,  And  n6< 
snthepalace,  left  they  &Miki  be  injured  by  theijeooke.  He  was  re-^ 
ftriAed  to  a  certain  omfure  of  mead  and  ale»  that  he  might  not  qegleft 
kisdoiy. ,  In  fpring  he  had  the  ikin  of  a  hind,  and  in  autumn  that  of  2 
Sag,  lor  |d|oves  to  gnard  his  hands,  and  thongs  for  the  gefles  of  h^ 
kawks.  Theeqkf  die  crane,  the  hawk,  the  falcon,  and  the  raven^ 
were confidered  as  r^al  bivdit  when  any  of  the&  were  killed  without 
audiorily,  a  fine  Ivns  paid  to  d^  king.  The  king  owed  three  fervic^ 
to  the  mafter  of  dK  hawks;  on  the  day  when  he  took  a  cnrlien,  a 
hem,  or  ahiittm.  He  held  the  horle  of  this  officer  while  he  took  the 
bird,  Md  hia  ftfanp  white  he  iioiMiled  aid  difovftttfd  I 
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kdfioitti  him  Bkewife  with  three  diffmnt  prefenti.  If^  lang  ^i 
iioc  in  the  fiekl,  he  8r<Ke  front  hit  feat  to  reeeive  this  ofieer  apon  hi§ 
f  etoms  or  if  he  did  not  rife,  he  gav*  him  the  gtrment  he  thed 
Ivore. 

<  The  Judge  of  die  Palace.  The  coort  in  whMi  diii  jqdge  fie^ 
llded»  #at  the  principal  coart  of  Wales.  It  H  UM;  that  he  alwayl 
kd^  in  die  hail  of  the  paUee;  and  that  th^  cnihioa  on  which  the 
king  was  feated  in  the  day,  ferted  for  his  pillo^v  at  niglft.  On  hie 
tppointment,  he  received  aff  ivory  chefs-board  £ri>m  the  icings  a  gold 
fin^  from  the  qneen,  and  anodfer  ffold  ring  from  die  doifllslBc  bivd  i 
which  he  always  faept  as  the  iftfignia  of  his  oiBce.  Wlien  he  eattredj 
<>r  departed  oot  df  tSt  jwlace**  the  great  gate  was  opened  fer  him« 
that  ms  dignity  migbt  not  be  degriSed  by  paff  m;  wider  a  wiiket j 
He  determined  th^  rink  and  duty  of  the  feveral  oftcera  «f  fhe  hooA* 
hold.  He  decided  p6etical  cofftelb  ;  andieeeived  htm  we  viftorii^. 
eus  bard»  whom  he  rewarded  widi  a  fflrer  chair»  the  backw  of 
poetical  pre-eminence,  a  gcM  ring,  a  drinlung  hora,  and  a  oubioni 
jf  conrplaikit  was  made  to  th^  king,  that  the  jw)^  of  tto  palaCc  had 
pronounced  an  nnjuil  fetftenfie,  and  the  accoiatioii  was  proted,  h# 
was  then  for  ever  deprived  of  Us  oCce^  and  eondemntod  to  kfe  hii 
tongue,  or  pay  the  ofual  ranfom  for  diat  member.  The  6dmr  jadM 
were  alfo  fopieft  to  thefe  ievere  h|it  £di«ary  conditions.  A  jmma 
Ignorant  of  the  laws,  whom  the  king  deAgned  to  make  his  pnae^nl 
}adge,  was  required  to  refide  previoufly  for  a  wkole  year  hi  thn 
palace,  that  ^e  might  obtain  firom  the  other  jidget,  who  refertod 
thither  htm  the  cofdntrv^  a  competent  knowledc^  of  hii  daty  and 
proftfiion.  Dorihg  thii  year;  the  difficltlt  caufei  #Ueh  oaonired- 
were  ftated  and  re&riid  by  him  to  the  king  :.at  tlieexpyadoB  ^thla 
term  he  was  to  receive  the  facrament  from  the  bands  of  tiie  dometin 
chaplain,  and  to  fwear  at  the  ahar  that  he  wopid  nev«r  knowinglf 
pronounce  an  unjaft  fentence,  nor  ever  be  iniaenced  b^  bribes  at 
entreades,  hatred  or  afiedion:  fie  was  then  pln6ed  by  tfan  king  itt 
his  {cMt,  and  ihvefted  widi  thejadicial  natkoriqr  i  and  aftsfwaidt  re<* 
ceited  prefents  froM  the  whole  koafidipld.  It  was  reckoned  nin>in§ 
the  remarkable  and  peculiar  cuftoms  of  th^  Wriib,  diat  the  nM^aea 
of  all  animsds  ihroghtered  for  the  hoofehbld  wet%  given  to  die  fSdpt 
of  the  palace. 

*  The  Mafter  of  the  Horfe.  tin  lodging  was  near  di4  rc^al.i&Uel 
and  granary  f  and  it  #as  his  duty  to  make  an  eyml  difaibedon  of 
provender  aimmg  due  royal  hories*  From  .evenr  poibn  M  whom  th^ 
king  had  beftowed  one  of  his  horfes»  thisower  rccei^^^fl  \  picCmV 
Tor  him  and  to  bif  equerries  betongefl  all  o^ts,  not  two  yean  old/ 
included  in  the  king*s  fhare  of  ipoiis  tiiken  io  war.  Tq  bim  aUb  be-r 
k)nged  the  riding  ap!i^  faddles,  bridles,  and  fpurf,  which  the  king, 
bad  nfed  and  laid  aiide.  The  fpiirs,  we  are  told,  w«re  of  ^oUi,  filver^ 
and  brafs.  le  was  part  of  bb  duty  to  p/odnOB  the  horfe  beionging 
So  the  judge  of  the  palace^  in  good  condidon;  ani  in  hk  con^plete 
lurniture.  The  judge,  in  rettnv  fbr  this  car^  inllva^Ud  bim  «a  thi^ 
nature  of  his  rank  aCnd  privileges.  .  The  extent  of  hh  protcaion  w^^ 
Ihe  diOance  to  which  the  fwifteft  hocfe  in  tfan  kmg'»  ibbW»  cotild 
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«  Tk0  G^ttbcikin  vm  oUiged  lo  eat  and  ito>  19  tk«  fcb^^jprf^ 
irate  apvuneott  wUch  be  wu  ajzpoiBtqd  to  gpvd.  {^  w«  lvaaitt|i 
fQ  ill,  Md  Bfciivt  to  the  kieg,  hU  drinking-Vm  1  %Ad  to  kefp  alfit 
his  [iate  and  rings,  for  all  of  which  he  was  accountable.  When  th* 
k4iig>  b«d-firaitiii»  lad  mcdog  A|^«r0il  wen^  \M  aMt.  tip/  were 
givca  Xfk  due  chafuberkua.  If  a  >erfiii»  walking  i«,  tfc^  king's  c^iainr 
Mr  4t  oigki»  without  a  fig^  in  hia  haiMi*  M«PF««ed  to  b^  Am,  di# 
laws  gave  no  compeniation  for  his  dealh. 

'  llie  Bomeflk  Bard  wat  cpnfideidl  aaiMSt  i|^  rMk  (D  the  cli|i^ 
Wd  of  Waks.  HewasoUwd,  attheqaecfky^comn^and*  to  ii^ 
^  her  own  chamber,  three  dii&ent  pieces  of  poeoy  ^]f  to  mvifics  bii( 
inatowvsDkse.  thaathe  C9ortii«^notbediftarbed  inthehaU.  Aa' 
lui  apfointment  tia  leceived  a  harp  from  Ae  king,  and  a  ^o|d  rvic 
£ma  Che  quean.  On  three  great  fcftivals  in  the  year  be  received  ai^ 
vrofcche  garments  of  the  ftew^rd  of  the  hoafehpld^  and  at  dioik 
rtrflarairnnotfi  faa  nextto  the  mafter  of  the  paiace^  .  He  acoompa'r 
ided  the  ars^r  when  they  matched  into  theenemy*s  country.;  an^ 
ivhea  they  prqsacod  for  hatde,  he  fong  before  them  aiiancknit  peeiR 
called  Unbcaniaeth  Fiydain,  or  the  Mimanchy  of  Biitaini  and  £n^ 
this  lervke  waa  rewarded  with  the  moi  valoabk  beat  <if  the  phnder 
vhidi  they  brought  back  fiom  theft  incurfioaa. 

^  An  officer  to  commai^l  filence.  This  he  performed  firft  b)e.  hia 
Inice,  and  afterwards  by  fbikin^,  with  bis  rod  ef  ofice»  a  piUaiv  aeait 
whi<$L  the  domeftic  chaplain  urnaUy  fat :  and  to  him  a  fine  was  diur 
ior  etery  di^rbanee  in  the  cburr.  He  took  charee  of  the  imple*' 
iaencs'otf  hufbandry«  and  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  tho 
fcing*ademefne,  in  die  abfence' of  the  bailiff,  or  during  the  vaeancy} 
•f  hia  place.    He  was  alfo  collcaor  of  the  royal  revenues. 

*  The  Maftdr  of  the  Hounds.  In  the  huntiog  ftafisn  he  waa  enter* 
tained,  aogecher  with  his  P^rvants  and  dogs^  by  the  tenants  wh<^ 
held  lands  In  viUanage  from  the  king.  Hinds  wore  hunted  foam  tha 
middle 'o^  February  to  Midfammer ;  and  (lags  from  that  time  to  the 
middle  of  0£lober.  ITrom  the  ninth  day  of  November,  to  theeoi 
iSf  that  month,  he  hunted  the  wild  boar.  On  the  firft  day  of  No<» 
vember  he  brought  his  hounds,  and  all  his  hunting  apparatus,  Sox  tho- 
kiag*£  infpedlon :  and  then  the  ikiAs  of  the  animus  he  had  killed,  m 
the  preceding  feafon,  were  divided,  according  to  a  fetded  propof*^ 
tion,  beCweeA  the  king,  himfelf,  and  his  attendants.  A  little  before 
Chrifimaa  he  letumcd  to  the  court,  to  fupport  hi^  rank,  suid^njoyt 
hia  privileges.  Dui^hg  his  refidence  at  the  palace,  he  waa  lodgpd| 
in  the  taihi*hoiire,  where  com  was  prepared  by  £re  for  the  d^*' 
tils  bug^  was  the  horn  of  an  ox,  valued  at  one  pound.  Whenever*' 
his  oath  was  required,  he  fwore  by  his  horn,  hounds,  and  kaflies** 
£arl>4n  the  morning,  before  he  pot  on  his  boots,  and  then  only,  he 
was  liable  to  be  cited  to  appear  before  ■  a  couit  of  judicatare.  Tho- 
mailer  of  the  hounds,  or  any  other  perlbn  who  (bared  v^dx  the  king» 
had  a  right  to  divide,  and  the  king  to  chooie.  It  was  his  duty  to  ac- 
company the  anny,  on  its  march,  with  his  horn ;  and  to  found  tha 
ailarm»  and  the  fignal  of  biftTe,  His  prote^ion  extended  to  any  dif-*^ 
tance  which  the  found  of  his  horn  could- reach.  The  laws  declared, 
d\a(^  bcavcri  th^  mart«zi|  and  the  ftoat,  were  ^e  kinj^'s,  wherever 
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The  reader  ia  ntertaimd  witk  dik  abcotat  of  die  royal 
lioufehold,  carried  on  tbrovgh  Ac  dther  oftcers  and  pincipal 
iervants.  Thefe  were  the  oiteri^brewery  the  phyfician,  tlM 
l:up-bearer»  the  door-^keeper^  die  cook,  the  fconce-bearer^ 
The  cook  always  catried  the  laft  diflr  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
placed  it  before  the  kii^g,  who  immediatdly  rewarded  him  widi 
ineat. arid  drink. 

The  Q^t£«  of  Walei  bad  ber  fteward,  Ber  fchaplain,  i 
inafter  of  the  horfe,  a  chamberlain^  a  womaii  of  the  cbaoiber) 
whofe  office  it  wa^  to  ffcep  k  near  her  miftrefa,  as  to  be  able 
to  hear  her  fpeak,  thoiM^  hi  e  wfaifper  i  »  doo^•keip6r9  ibI 
tooki  a  fconce-bcarer,  Befidea  Aefe  oiBctrs,  tbtte  was  the 
greom  ef  the  reiny  an  office*  to  fupport  the  king's  feet  at  ban'^ 
^uetf  ^  wboi  was  the  footftoo>  of  his  throne,  and  the  guard  oF 
kis  perlbn ;  the  bailiff*  of  the  royal  demefiie ;  the  apparitot) 
who.  had  cham  of  the  pahice  dtiring  entertaintnenti,  diat  it 
sni^t  not  filfier  by  fire  j  the  gate-keeper,  the  watchman,  the 
#c»dHnan,  the  baker-woman,  the  palace  fmith,  the  laundrefs^ 
Hbe  chief  mufician^  The  privileges,  the  dues,  the  rewa^-ds  ot 
hire,  the  duties  required  of  all  thefe  officers  of  the  houfehold^ 
are  extremely  curious^  and  throw  great  light  on  the  ftate  df 

B^vernment  and  fociety  at  the  period  to  which  the  laws  of 
ow^L  refer.  The  officers  of  the  houiehold  were  all  of  tkeol 
freeholders  by  their  offices  -,  and^  in  coniequence  of  tbnr,  thcr 
all  enjoyed  the  righe  of  protefkion^  by  ^ which  they  granted 
tsiminalr  a  temporary  fafety« 

.  Our  author  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  civil  jinif^ 
prudence  of  the  Welih,  and  their  criminal  law.-— Among  th6 
inany  remarkable  particulars  that  we  meet  with,  on  thefe  fub^ 
jtStSy  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention^  that  even  adultery  witli 
the  queen  was  puniihable  onlv  by  a  iine,  to  b^  paid  tto  die 
king ',  and  that  fine  was  a  goUen  rodj  a  bulf^  and  foftu  <Mt^.--« 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  hofpia 
iaUty  of  the  Welfli,  and  the  encomiums  beftowed  on  them  Mf 
ewrautber,  as  Well  as  their  own  biftorians,  there  were- tihreei 
iorta  of  perfbns  who  might,  by  the  laws  of  Wales,  Iil^  kille^ 
with  impmityi  a  madman,  a  leper^  aflid  %fttanger.  Thef6 
h  nothings  in  the  hiftory  of  the  moff  rude  and  favage  nation^^ 
with  which  we  are  at  all  acquainted,  (the  cannil^s  in  th^ 
8outfa-Seas,  and  thofe  cannibals  that  are  ghmced  at  in  andefrt} 
jpbets,  and  fome  hiftorians^  excepted)  that  can  equal  the  ^rO^ 
City  that  didated,  and  fuflered,  and  gaveefficacv  to  fucli  laws,i 
A  few  weil-authendcated  laws  and  cuftoms  avaU  more  in  efta* 
Itiftiing  die  chmAtis  9f  nadona,  than  dit  m«ft  eloquent  and 
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wdu!  M|wefe»mhwii  of  hiftarlHW,  wfatdier  iatMidcd  *  «leii^ 

Mr.  WarriiieliMi  goet  M^  m  the  mnaining  books  of  hii 
MJhafTfH  widiiiit  oarmtitQ^  Itoir  the  dnth  of  Bleddyn  ap 
Crnvys  t6  die  death  of  Qrpfijrdh  ap  Cyiiaii  9  from  the  death 
or  Qfyffyrfh  ap  Cyiun  to  the  aootSbon  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jor* 
weftk;  from  the  accafion  of  Uewelya  ap  Jarwerth  to  the 
deaih  of  David  ap  Lltiaelfn  \  from  the  acccffio»  of  Owen  and 
Llewdyfiy  th^  fevib  of  Gry%dfa  ap  Llcwaiyn;  to  the  death  of 
Llewdyn  ap  Gryffydh  \  and  from  the  aoceffion  of  David  ap 
Gryfff dh  to  the  enttre  tenqoeft  of  Wales,  and  the  departure 
cf  Edwafd  oift  of  thitt  country. 

It  muft  be  owned  chat,  for  .the  mdfc  part,  the  narrative,  inr 

diefe  flageat  cannot  appear  very  kiler^ing  to  any  reader  whor 

it  not  fttiched,  by  Urtn,  or.  other  ftrong  baoda  of  union,  to 

Waleski    Tbia  ia  nor  the  fauk  of  the  htftorian^  but  of  hia 

fub|e£L '  <M  be  wrote  in  the  charaAer  of  a  philoibpher^  or 

general  hifloriaii  iaerely^  to  aH  periods  and  all  nations^   it 

wouU  havie  beea  neceflary  to  fekA  fiich  fcema  and  tfkraits,  of 

charadkra  and  manners^  as  to  all  the  worki  would  hare  been 

inAnidi<«  and  affcding.  .  fitit,  while  Mr.  Warrington  ad« 

fbeCsi  fhe  ^f^lk  at  tvge,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  he 

fiMCfa<Mllf 'adheres  to  a  amtbaed  ftrtam  of  narration,  which  in^ 

'volv^a  is  its  fMxit  the  principal  revolutions  of  Wales  ^.  a 

ftraaflt  with  wlAeh  the  natttes  of  Huit  country,  for  wbofe  fa- 

tis£iAio8«  we  pfdtime,  tfass  hi^ory  is  chiefly  intended,  wiU 

be  cairied  aiang  with  pleafuxe*    Other  readers  will  be  but 

^  little  amuiai  or  inftrai^ci4  by  the  sth,  6th»  and  7th  books  of 

^'thb'hiftory*    The  w/A  eager  curiofityt  that  ot  an  ancient 

"  BtilM  alwaya  evoQpted,  mSk  be  fatigued  and  exhaufted  by  a 

'  cMtiflOdd  -ftriea  of  auirders  and  aflaiimations,  hideous  and  fa^ 

'  VJtt  Cruellies,  ioftaaoet  of  bravery  to  no  good  purpofe,  rafli- 

'  Baft  ted  £aUy  ever  pcevailing  in  the  councik  of  the  inured  alid 

Cfpraff64f  and  vigour  and  prudence  found,  where  we  are'fony 

10  £«d  them,  on  ihe  fule  of  the  oppreflbrs  %  and  all  this  con- 

fieyed  ui  laiig«agp  broken  and  da(hed,  as  it  ware^  into  rugged 

rocka,  aad  Ixagmeots  of  rocks,  that  oppofe  the  Way  of  the 

wteariad  txaveller;  harharotis  and  unheaid-of  founds,  that  ai« 

moft  defy  tht  power  of  artictilation ;  Rythurcb  ap  Jeftyn^- 

Gweowyowynn^  Abeihoiukhi,  and  Rhaiadrgwy,  &c,  &c.  . 

But  the  eighth  book,  which  carries  on  the  biftory  of  Wadoa- 
frocn  the  afCceffioo  of  Owen  and  Llewelyn,  the  foo#  of 
.GryffjKUl  ap  DeWclyn,  to  the  death  of  Llewelyn  the  laft 
|)rfnce  of  North  Wales,  will  furniOi  a  ^itiy  intetefting  fabjeA 
of  contempIauo»  to  eirery  man  endowed  with  the  fedings  of 
lunaanity  ;  a  band  of  heroes  and  patriots,  on  the  mountains 
of  Snowden,  contending,  with  unequal  power,  for  the  rights 
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4of  fav€rdgnty>  and  «f  buaMi  mtvre.    Th»  fMilicy  aftd  ibne 

of  Edward,  king  of  Sngland,  prevaikd  overall  that  cooU  be 

'oppofed  to  his  views  by  a  braye  but  tmprovidem^  fiiiiple>  and 

divided  people;  for,  on  every  otecaiion^  when  die prefliire of 

external  violence,  which  alone  kept  them  clofely  vnited,  w» 

removed,  their  domeftic  animofitieo  broke  ottt  zfxtfk  ia  poilbiH 

jngs,  afikffinations,  and  open  war.    It  was  not  mwyjreaus 

iince  the  brothers  of  Llewelyn,  the  hSk  prince  of  North  Wale% 

confpjred  together,-  and  waged  war  agaipft  him»  but  wece  d£ 

.comfited,  andtajcen  prifoncrs,  in  a  deciiive  batUe.    Tbei^ 

.yagejnanneca,  and  tbe  extreme  fimplicityt  of  the  Wdfli  m^ 

4ion,  diminiib  much  of  that  refped  and  reverence  whick  it  is 

natural  to  M  ^9*^  ^  fpi'k  of  courage^  and  tbe  love  of 

freedom. 

The  yfipth  botfk  of  •d^is  JitAory  traverfea  the  flmrt  parioi 
wMcb  emends  from  the  accefion  of  David  ap  Ortfl^db  to  tb« 
entire  co^que((  of  Wdes«  .4urid  ^e  ^epartiire  of  Edward  out  of 
jti^at  4:quntiy.  The  prifice  JP^r.id  tfi^  jflppl^  in  a  ftroiu^  hold, 
accompanied  by  the  fedUe  remains  gf  tbe  iodrpctidenC  ^orit  of 
l^ales,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  fcUowers  iM^  tbe  bands  of 
,  £dward,  who  pot  him  to  a  omel  and  igoomioiqua  4Mh^  if 
any  deadi  could  be  ignomiaioiis  thaS  was  Aiffexfd  on  aODOont 
of  his  unbroken  fpirtt  and  seal  for  Ubertp*  The  i^aftire  of 
tbe  bards,  who  had  nooriflied  fo  long,  and  mi|^  hwo  upma 
kindled  up,  the  ardor  of  indtjiandeiice  in  the  bNilb  of  M 
ancient  smd  brave  people^  may  ht  cagafidcred  as  the  doAnf 
Icene  of  Wdlh  Independence. 

Here  our  author  Venr  natutaHySmiuflocesB  ftcnrt  bttory  of 
the  bards;  *^  a  race  of  men  who  poflefled,  for  OMogr  mi,  lb 
^«  gceat  ^n  in^uence  over  the  genius  of  the  W^di,  io^iM 
«<  them  with  hofpitable  manners,  and  with  the  SufimtMi  of 
^*  freedom  and  gloiy."  From  this  hiflory  a  defiipe  of  ^if»iih'% 
ing  a  very  pleaimg  amufement  conftsains  lu  to  give  tt^  foU 
lowing  i^iort  c^traft. 

«  Tboi^b  tl;e  order  of  (he  bards  was  eomraoa^otbe  CeMe  eaiioHb 
no  vefUge  of  them  .rem^u^is  but  amonjg;  ^e  Watiii  Ihe  billy  and  te 
ancient  Caledonians. 

«  On  the  Invafion^f -the  Piai,  the  Seats,  and  tbe  8a«ens,  and  on 
the' decline  of  the  Britiih  empire,  many  peeiieaLeeinpeficioos  were 
deiboyed,  with  other  ancient  records  i  hence  tbe  writings  of  the  bards, 
and  thofe  of  the  early  hilbrians»  are  exceedii^ly  icaroe.  Nenoias, 
who  Wroto  in  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  rejga  of  prince  Merfyn, 
is  the  firft  of  onr  Britiih  hiftorians  who  menttqas  the  bards.  He  fays, 
that  Talhaiara  was  famous  for  poetry;  that  Ancurin.and  Talie^o, 
XJywarch-hen  and  Ciao,  flonriihed  at  the  fame  period*  Of  thefe 
bardst  the  works  only  of  three  are  extant)  thofe  of  Auearin»  of  Ta. 
iiefifti  ^  Llywarch  hen.    The  writings  of  the  oAer  baxds  b^S 
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'M^  im  eta  Wf  bbg  Ihmim  aswctiaaote  m  iMr  |mMi».^MM> 
HiffiMdt  tbflU  the  brndt  of  bia  tge  wct«  atcs-^teoelleit  £»mm.  Ti^ 
gM>eii)t  which  Mf-  ^jdint  coauio  m^  tfaingft  dcferving.  of  fUMjic^, 
.  and  thrpw  agreat  light  upon  the  hiftorical  events  of  th^  t^  At 
thc^  fa^ie  time  thejr  ;ut  dlffqik  to  be  underilood,  ow'ukjs^  m  part» 
to  the  cwrei^ffvefs  6i  tfmidihtH,  and  in  part  to  the  language  itrdf, 
l>ecome  obfolete  from  its  very  great  antiquity.  AneQrln»  to  whota 
ids  coantiy  gave  the  honourable  fUJ^nMon  of  Mychdeim-Betrdh,  or 
tiionarrch  of  the  bards,  in  a  Doem  entided  Gododin,  relates  tbrt  be 
tad  be^  enffated  in  a  kntfe  agamft  the  Saxons.  Talitfin»  cdKkA 
MtewiiV  Pett-«eirdh,  or  ^  prince  of  the  baipdi,  lefi^odat^ecmm 
Hf '^Nbeigwya  Gwya^h,  and  (Jric|i  Regpd,  piiiioe  of  CavdKHaBd. 
ii^fi««rch>hefi«  or  the  Aged,  tv ho  was  lQaO>^  ^  lh^  laft^'Offatioiicd 
1^ia«^  wat  hioifelf  a  ibver^iga  in.  a  Mit  of  "Cogabri**  i«d  hxA 
pafled  his  yoQthful  days  in  the  court  of  King  Arthur*  There  zj^ 
Ipcuu)!  ibinefnaii«fGrQ>t:poapfr -of  liii,  ,wJherei|i  he  xcciifs  that  he  waa 
jdriv^n  bf  the  Ssp^ps  intp  Pow|s ;  diat  ));e  oad  twenty-foiir  fons»  all 
«f  jyho«i  wpre  diftiaguifiied  Py  goldeD  torauei^ss  i  and  th^  they  alj[ 
die^  in  defence  of  t^jr  coantry.  Bolides  thofe  already  Tneticioned^ 
there  were  O^er  baros  who  flqurifh^  daring  this  penod,  fh^  noft 
ipMtitiA  of  whopA  was  Merddln  Wyllt,  who  compofed  %  pOfti  tilMl 
JMidYena^y  or  th®  Onward.  ' 

^  '9wA  ikit  £xth  to  the  tetith  etnitnty  \%  b  di^cak  to  m^  m&  way 
If-^he  wH^ngs  of  the  b«r|S|  owilMr,  it  iaiprobdblri  ta  the  d<^atei 
llmm^immi,  aod  to  the  ctfildi^fen&os  among  the  Welfli* 
.  .*  Sock  wa»  tiw  refpedlin  n^hicfa  i^  baids  were  h^ld,  ^at  it  waf 
Mii£Ud»  by  a  )aw  of  tiowel  Dha^*  that  whoever  ihoul4  ^^f^  <»^ 

Jf  Mb  ord<)r  o^uAc^mpopnd  for  the  o&nc^  by  paybg  to  the  party 
ggrieved  one  foprth  more  than  was  neccii^ry  to  ^  f^d  to  any 
tcher  peribn  of  the  ^^n^e  decree.  The  eledlion  of  (he'  bards  was 
^de  ^vei[y  yej^r^  in  an  aiTemply  of  the  princes  and  ^l)ieftains  of  the 
country ;  Jfi  whi^h  they  were  affign^d  nfeCcdence,  and  Emolument 
Suitable  to  their  merit}  but  the  bard  mo(t  highly  dillingnHhedfor  hii 
faljnxtswas  folemnly  diaired,  and  had  tifcewife  a  badge  given  him  of 
Uttverdis^.  This  coitgrefs  of  the  bards  was'  nfually  held  atth^ 
dwee  royal-  r^dencesr  of  th^  •prtaces  of  W^es  \  the  fovereign  htmfelf 
l^r^tding  in  ^^t  aflbnUy. 

J  [Theie  were  thice  diffMenf  claifiss  pf  :^is  order  in  Wales.  Tl^^ 
%r&  was  called  Beirdhv  M^d  ^ere  the  cprnpofers  of  verfes  an^  odes,  ii^ 
various  meafures ;  it  was  nece^ary  that  (fiefe  fhould  poffefs  a  genius 
i(^  poetnr,  and  that  gf njus  tinflur^d  with  ^  high  degree  of  entho- 
ipaiia.  They  w^r^  likewiie  the  recorders  of  the  arms  of"  the  Welfl^ 
gentry^  mid  tt^  grand  repofitories  of  the  genealogies  of  families. 
This  dzk  was  accounted  the  mod  honourable,  and  visl$  high  in  t^ei 

5)\iblic  f ftimatioq.  The  fecond  dafs,  called  Minftrels,  were  per- 
prmers  upon  inftruments^  chiefly  the  h^  and  the  crw£h.  The 
third  Were  |he^  Yflfio  iung  to  thoSs  inftroments,  and  were  called  Dat* 
guiniaid.^  ^ 

f  in  the  reign  of  Giyflfydh  ap  Cynan  a  law  was  enafied  to  afcer- 

lain  the  privikges  pf  the  bards  and  minllrelsi  and  to  reflrain  thexf 

4l^tioQs  inana^fs.    This  ftat«t(  prei^ijbed  the  emolqm^|it$  ^ch  was 

^ —    -■     '^   '  -*  ^ 
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.  ^  i^kiMMJl  tt^dt  as  tlte  ]ftrfM  «ii'  Wlo»  fIftff'WAoMiiMSlKi'were 
ixrif^;  It  «ia^  ]Htewifil>^aao^lAwi  iiMN^'tlfr  ftiW  iki^  diib 
^fomflxdt  fliookl  k«4  th«  Sns  of  f  mj^x/ftly,  lior  fihg*  idMte  fal  MHIb 
4»f  public  rtfert ;  thM  thef  ih6oM  ntt  be  iiitDhr&:a|:od  mltfi  I^pior,,  111' 
be  qaarrdfome  peHbns,  of  be  addidH  to  s<romeii|  aa^tkai  diqr 
ihottld  neither  be  thieve^  thenifelves,  i|or  be  t^  cdnift^mns  of  iMit; 
ihey  were  prohibited  likev^ife  from  entering  mto  9ay  bo^fe,  or  mkr 
ang  fatirical  fongs  an  any  perion,  witliout  Uie.  licence  of  the  mrtiep 
concerned.  If  a  bard  or  a  minftrel  ili(fu!d  violate  thefe  reArai]^t$  oil 
ithelr  condn^y  iy  ft  ifneular  And  unexampled  feverity,  every  man  wiis 
inade  an  efictt  df  jufnce,  knd  was  authorinfd  not  6hly  to  aiteft  ani 
to  pdniOr  Afcretionally,  bfat  id  fefze  on  whatevef  pt6piitty  the  th 
fender  had  about  him.  This  ftatute,  the  feverit^  of  whieH/ii  t6Ak 
4epte,  fo}lK•^out  ksncoefity^  has  iSkred  frequent!!^ put  m  farce^hy 
$]h  reigning  authority  of  thb  eouittry,  as  appears  'by  feveral  COdlk 
ipsiliioiis  direding  tbe  better  fegulation  of  the  order.' 

'  Mr.  War/ington,  after  relating  fotne  feeble  inftjrreftioni'  ftA 
ftVdiir  of  fiberty^  and  the  contrivances  of  Edward  to  fooA 
iflte  mhids,  and  conciliate  the  obedience  of  a  people  fipplc^ 
and  eaiUy  won  by  any  appearance  of  rega'rd  and  acqommoda- 
iion  to  tHeif  pifeja^ices,  briefly  connefts  the  Welfli,  itfthe 
fame  manner  in  Whifctt  the  celAratcd  Dr.  Robcrtfon'  conne£H 
the  Scdttifli  Mftory,  with  iWt  df  England/        *' 

Our  authfor  writes  irt  an  eal^  and  peHpfciibtis  fiile.  Ifi 
fomc  inftahctis,  as  when  he  tails  o^  PLjpitit  cf  ^Ixotijm^  antt 
<rf  diff&ent  fdtitis  fpreadhi^  ixHth  the  fvfif  sf  tvUdfirey  he  cJT- 
changes  the.d?^ftity  of  the  hift^KcsIl,^  for  the  li^ht  fam?irdrity 
l)f  v'tf^r  and  colloquial  ftile:  •  In  feme  ftftanees  he  negleflS 
the  }uft  toirfftruiftion  of  his  fetttrfnces,  intioducirig  firft  ^Vhaf 
ihould  be  \i&j  and  that  laft  Which  ftoiild  be  firiC  For  ci- 
ample^  he  writes^  whfch'wfe  \istitt  qimtcfd  ahove,  that  Hous^el; 
{yrince  of  Scrtith  Wales,  collided  iAtd  o(ic  code,  the  ancient 
cuftdins  and  laws  of  Wales,.**  which  bad  nearly  loft  thci/ 
**  efficacy  and  vreight,  in  iHe'lapfe  df  4ges,  and  in  the  conS 
*'  fufiojti  and  turbulency  »f  the  rimes."  How  mii^h  mori 
elegant  ftlid  forci!blcis  the  foflowrng  arrafr^ertiriit?  •*  Which. 
♦•  in  the  lapfe  of  ag/ss,  and  irr  the  cdnPufi65  iftdiurbolency  or 
"*«  th^  times^  had  nearly  loft  their  dficacy  ihd  Weight.*'  Sbftifi- 
times  our  authot'  has  been  inattentive  fo  what  may  be  called 
hijlorkal preparation.  At  the  treacherous  intervtew*  which  w^ 
have  quoted,  between  the  Saxon  and  firitilh'  chiefi,  wi  ard 
ftirpfifed  with  the  following  circumftarice :  **  Whefn  th6  fcf- 
**  tivity  was  at  the  height,  and  probabl)^  iri'tbd  tmctjarded  mo-^ 
^^  ipents  of  intoxication,  Hengift  gafe  tbe  %nal,  »c.''  Ttfalf 
p:  feaft  was  intended  and  prepared,  Ihould  havis'trcfc^i'previotflW 
announced  >to  the  reader.  Thefe  little  xitgW^cies  iliay  catilf 
^N^^rreAj^  iiv  a  l\ittnr<^  edition. 
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ThMii  tMt  ia  tba  wwk  of  a  lora  topiriMH  fciai^ 
i^HdiwlMvalmdvkialed.  Tte  wchor  1m»  imbibed  ^ 
MiihdvanibrcteWclik  JMMiii»  wlkU^  to  tlwir  ftilf 
ffif»  a^d  louht  I  iofiMHwb  that  hit  genaral  cbanaor  of  thaii 
|0  mygjHM  not  oirijr  to  the  fcfit  Jte  wsords^  but  to  the  ac«r 
,  iadfinSgfncfitf  he  nukes  conccfnipj;  tl^r  leritjTy  weakneft^ 
ioipdKcY,  aa^  fisopXf  of  m^nerv*  To  give,  at  a  charader 
f>f  die  Welft  nadoos  Wft  almoft  Ktenl  tran^tiofi  4tf  the  par? 
tM  Cafbbrian  Girak^ut^  it  an  inftance  of  great  fhowhdeflljieif 
Mil  fifnplipit]r>  borderiiu;  pn  ^^  oJF  th^  aocieiit  Britons.-r7 
^  riolcnf  i^rcdiledion  ^  t))e  Wel(h  appeart  ip  the  firft  far 

'  1^  ckmitafifet  aad  aAioot  of  die  people,  whofe  kilory  b 
mkfimi  ia  thh  node*  ftand  fiagle  and  or]|mal  in  the  apadt  of  ^ 
woild.  A  aatMRf,  who*  horn  roaott  aatiffuity)  were  ^iftuigaibed  bf 
fhipr  tadmndcncy  of  %irit,  defa^int,  lor  agen  d^  |igbt|  of  iiitnvt 
aad  Qt  ifttotjr  ia  die  t>o|6p  of  Ibeir  patite  n^oiiiiiaiiUt  afiirds  a  fjpecr 
tade  ^cientlv  intocftifig  fo  awalcpn  q^o^i^^  (o  exc^  adpiritioir^ 
|Uid  to  call  fi^rqi  evisylil^r^  ientiiDCiic* 

The  e#f)rt|  of  the  Weipi  for  liberty  4p  pot  ftaod  (in^  and 
prkinal  \^  the  aniials  of  't%  wprld.  Qther  jiadons,  anctacit* 
Itfid  modem,  have  ftruggled  at  hard  for  liberty  as  the  W^A  i 
^•df  Uiough  not  wid)  gre^r  patriotiAn  and  bravery,  yet  with 
fnore  ^ifdomi  a^d  p^ter  fucceib.  It  it  a  coipaion  fa«t!t  fof 
a^thQTty  finfcopwn  to  'themfeivet|  to  magnify  in  their  imagin- 
9tioii%  ^A  tt  f froi  tfa^  fubj?^  P^TPAd  the  boiuids  of  na? 
forei  and  ^ti{.  T^  hf  frtp  h^  all  prepoflfe^iops,  ao4»  at 
|be  fame  time,  to  fcel  tfafifii  eniofions,  ^^eth^  of  admiration^ 
^afrtgtci^  oir  ^MUr^d,  pr  of  pontefBp^  tjiat  aniinafe  a  writer  iq 
^)e»ia|>oriot(t  wof|c,  for  |t  it  {i^iout|  qf  lengthened  cpmpo- 

fiion,  it  i^ead  a  very  4iificim  mattsf.  Vet  writera  ought 
>  check  aiid  reyife  tfafi^  ^lii^  anf)  cl|aftf n  difir  minds  bjr 
^  jt  coc4  appeal  to  trtith,  viewed  o^M  ^^  tpd  in  the  various 
^  lights  pF  multiolied  comparifpOi  Tp  pre-^ftabh(h  any  (yfteml 
pr  do^-inc  in  'fhe  mind,  and  tq  djfppie  all  fubordinate  h€ts  aa 
putwor|ct  fq  ifi^i^nd  or  con^rm  d^>  may  be  panegyric,  in- 
vedive,  qr  ap^^logy ;  but  k  it  nqt  legitimate  hiftory.  Can- 
POUR  |3(  qpt  fudy  th<^  chi^cf  or  virtues,  fince,  wl^  Cfipdour  i^ 
found,  evcrv  yjrt^ie  may  fie  introduced ;  buf  |t  afbrdt  a  |ilight]( 
iidvapcage  lO  t|ic  frri^r  oq  every  rubje^  that  admits  t|t  ill  of 
difputc ;  and,  thcrefoi?»  may  be  coimdered  |iof  only  as  a  mor 
jal  qjialitjr,  if^  )^  fome  mcafure,'at  a  Jiigh  |9P<m>pIiih^ 
fwm. 

It  ft  not  intended,  b^.  this  d^;feffioa  on  candour,  aa4  irce- 
^km  from  bias  and  prejudice,  to  infinM^  that  Mr.  WarriogT 
fO|i  l(§s  ybl^ed'thc  laws  of  tru^  by  willingly  coowJin^  £iU& 
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m$  £mM  Uflprians  luive  iotw^  or  boUly.affinmng  fjdfehoods,  at 
&»  btea  done  by  othen.  He  has  been,  in  /ome^inlbuioBS, 
^jkiccd^  by  a  pvcdiUAhMi  for. the  Ancient  Britons^  aot  to  dif- 

?^uUe»  but  to  give  truth  the.  colouring  of  his  own  genuiiw 
•diUffs  and  cooccptioiM^  3ttt,  foo  the  whole^  it  Ji  jj^ice  to 
Ijiy,  that  Mr.  Waffringtpfi  eiKpraf uUy  into  the  nature  and.  fpn 
fit  of  hiftorica^  ceinpefition  s  knows  how  to  bring  (arwand  in 
pcripeAive  fk«  great  outline^  of.  his'^ubjed,  ^hieh'  he  judi-f 
doufly  fillf  MP'  in  deuii.  H):  ioriaages  hia  matter  onder  geoor 
iral  viewi,  afiul  pafic$>  by  €afy  trgnlitions,  from  one  topic  to 
aoodier.  He  n^rka  the  conduft  of  the  paffion%  and  traoea^ 
with  confidend>le  fuccefs,  the  linka  that  form  the  chain  ol 
events.  Wi^  matter^  and  even^  hSts^  not  generally  incereft-* 
ingt  be  has  mixed  mucb  general  entertj^nmejit  and  inftmSkuu 
fie  ia  the  firft  regular  hiuorian  of  Wales ;  all  other  autbosa^ 
on  the  affiurs  of  that  country^  being  mere  chroniclers  and  an« 
fjquariana*  He  has  been  judicious  in  the  choice  of  4  fut^edy 
^M  not  up^Upceisful  ii^'tli^  e^^otion  of  his  dciign. 


'"j^  " 


AaT.V.  AMea/Shtckfs:  ImT^Jt;§  PMTtu   Bj  J.  M§on,  M.  B.  Sro; 
6s.  boards*    CadelL    London,  J786. 

C UCH  is  tbe  awe  wl^fch  ^Qpopani^  the  very  naipe  of  % 
P  favourite  w|th  .the  public^  t^tf  i)^uld  he  appear,  in  th^ 
charader  of  an  aifthory  during  oi)e  of  thofe  joiomenta  when 
ycakncfs  fteaU  fqpo  fhc  hearf  of  the  wifcftt  it  is  unhappily  ner 
ceilary  for  the  fi^viewer  to  ^ri^inife  hk  defe^,  and  Uy  tfaeqs 
out  at  full  length  before  the  reader*  tip  cannoti  as  ip  tbe 
cafe  of  a  writer  not  known»  or  iHit  re&ed^od,  revf^t  him  to  the 
MoMiblf  dftsUguij  among  thofe  wha(e  labours  demand  but  a 
iarcafnt^  or  an  cxc^anauitfon* 

The  cbiet  pi^it,  we  apprehend,  of  Dr.  Moore's  former 
works  lies  ip  bU  agreeable  ane^otes^  and  flirewd  remarks. 
Wherevef  there  is  an  opportunity,  in  thefc  Sieuhes^  for  exer- 
ciiing  this  talent*  it  flill  appears  to  advanti^ ;  but,  hi  the 
great  body  pf  the  work,  we  can  difcern  but  few  veftiges  of 
thofe  qualities  that  render  a  medical  book  worthy  of  praife  ; 
the  fti^r,  indeed,  muft  be  excepted  ;  fucfa  iimpiicity  and  neat- 
nefs  am?  very  uncommoi^  amopg  the  compofiitions  of  authors 
of  his  profcffion  \  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  educatk)ny 
Iteing,  in  gfneral^  unacquainfod  with  tbe  propiiety,  and  ftill 
more  vfith  uie  elegance  of  language,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
^ying  caught  the  prevailing  paffion  for  a  frothy ^aad  aflfefied 
^e^  bfing  forfli  an  |ieterogeacqus  mats  of  metaphor  and 

dbJccifm. 
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IbtoclAii.  If,  M  HAWKtswoftYft  •  fii|gi^»  dH  wfto  «Ut)lt 
write  £iigiah|  were  to  hit  de|iirfed  frbin  the  raitfc  bf  fv^USar^^ 
liow  ni«ch  irouM  the  produA  of  the  tiix  upon  mack  ine£dnei 
teincredMf 

Notwithftandi^  pn  Moere  gives  t  ^  ^^ft  &ptfh  in  hb  pr^ 
fNre,  it  is  not  tuMi^^y  ^>t  he  was  hnpeHed  to  thii  txtidertaic'^ 
lAg  by  tiMt  »tmA  motive  which  aSuates  fo  large  a  portibn  t>f 
iriw  civiliflel  part  of  die  hunKUi  race^^  the  deterinmatton  td 
Wrice  a  bMk.  Hie  codstetlta  ai^  (carce  cbnMent  lArith  anf 
0tmt  Aipliofitkltli  The  ijittd-  paft,  from  p.  ^5  to  4I6,  M 
««Mtmly  d^^tted  fer  jJie  information  of  tKoR  who  praSifS 
isedidAC  The  flrft  ftettrh  (oh  iht  traake  of  m^cint)  oni 
«aiift  ftifpok  to  be  intend<ed  fbf  th^  4me  parpbft.  The  re- 
MUAtar  of  the  work  will  (lirt^j  hbt  inftriia  the  fttident  whc) 
his  ra*d  one  tfementary  book:,  ot  heard  one  coufft  of  anaitH 
mkal  leiftVTes.  ^  It  is  an  atten^  to  explain,  Ih  fihriiliah-  laii-t 
^  guoge^  oertain  procefiea  eontioually  carriM  on  iii  the  ani- 
«^  mal  xscotkomy$**  the  kiloMriedge  df  Whicb  muff  be  ^<  as  in* 
**  terefting  to  mankind  as  any  other  part  pf  natural  philofo* 
**  phy.**  Thefc  procefles^  to  obferve  it  by  the  way >  ftU  un* 
tfer  toe  lead  of  natural  hifiory,  if  this  be  difljoguifiied,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  from  natural  philofophy.  This  explaqapon,  then. 
it  itnnd6tidf  fartdfidtd  for  she  iininitiated  }  the  r^  i9f  tl|e  worfi 
for  the  ^uity» 

So  much  for  the  defign«»-we  Ihall  now  attempt  jto  aqalyfe 
Ihe  fi#ft  fkeCtfa ;  the  reader  wHl eafily  ftethe  adicMitt  of  the 
fold  that  if  ektraded.  We  karii^  p.  i,  that  the  ihiM  is  apt 
fO  ftll  itttb  a  ftate  of  ftffpence  in  ftudynVg  medicine ;  and  that 
ibis  Mpence  is  often  incfeafed  by  further  inqiriry— that  the 
*rt  itfelf  is  probably  tmiccttiih  and  coiijeaural* — ?•  2,  that? 
Jbese  phyficlans  are  very  confident  of  their  own  ialtnts,  and 
Ihe  efficftCy  of  mediciiies-^that  others,  **  men  of  real  penc- 
••  tratfon,  who  undcrftand  charnfltery  imamne  that  thfe  former 
**  are  oftentatious,  weak,  and  fup^riicial.  —  P.  3.  A  "ftate  of 
^nftant  fcepticifm  is  irkforrte  to  a  mind  eager  in  tht  fearch 
jof  truth  J  bat  It  is  bettef  than  arrogance^  implicit  faith  in  any 
lyftenn  or  credulity  with  rcfpeft  to  fafts.  Great  men  once 
jfopported  dedlrlnes  now  exploded,  which  ought  to  reprcfs  pre- 
sumption.**-?. 4.  The  medical  ftudent  (hould  ffudy  fuch  theOr 
i<e9,  beca^ife  they  are  ingenious  j  bccaufe  fiich  exercife  ira- 
pr0#^  the  facttktes ;  and  becaufb  they  may  ferve  to  guird  u^ 
from  like  miftakcs.— P.  5,  6,  and  7*  Reafonings,  a  priori^ 
|iavefeldoiti  led  to  the  cure  of  difeafes ;  obfer?ation  only  coultjf 
dtfcover  the  efie<9il  of  remedies  \  '*  fmce  all  the  (enfe  arid! 
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^  kamu^  iribe  wisU  canvot,  HLfrim^  fieil  #iie  tli»l;iidb' 
*'  ties  of  any.  fiatple  or  mineral  whattvor/' — P.  .S^ilw  OU 
^rieS|  2bout  the  difcoT^qr  ^  loedkti^^  iflOfn  oUHrjag  tW 
Kiflinds  of  aoknak.  Man  ofte»  dir^<3^9  hf  Nalutn::0  4ir- 
beft  method  of  relieving  bis  compHildU.  Perfoai  W  iif.iertf 
deilre  *^  cooll^ig^  light,  acefcenc  drinks,  aii4  diiljke  tho4 
f^  which  are  of  ^n  hea^^ier  and  more  hntimg  aaCurp.-^-?^.  f  ft 
and  ^3.  Story  of  a  patient  iii  of  a  putfid  (eYtftf^^w/ho  it^o&ti 
fvery  thing  but  wine,  which  be^  iucked  in  mM^'^mikj^  MnA 
xepoveredf  The  do<^r  adds,.,tbat,'in  f^cb  G%fe%  hnMm  fete 
^rine  produce  better  efie^  tbaq  ^^  -ali  the  cordiak  «6dr»laii» 
f^  pharmics  of  ti&e  fitops  put  together."  Indeed  I,  well  ,mmw^ 
it  moft  be  owned  that  this  is  forpnlm' I  Tb^  do^or  himiilf 
feenfis  furpriled  a^  it ;  .apd  yet  this  doctor  lives  aoiid  thcJight 

pf  the  experience  of  London  ! P.  |a.  ^*  Retam  of  Wf*t 

*^  tite  is  a  £ivourable  ligfi  in  fevtr."  Is  not  a  remca  99  9p* 
petite  a  favoorafxie  fign  in  msA  difeaiJ:^  }  and  in  moft  fevtrt  of 
a  damgei^us  kind,  is  aa(  the  recovery  flewi  and  do  aot  Jmmf 
father  lavoitrable  Ogns  commooly  fn^tccde  the  letom  of  tppe^ 
tice  J  mid  if  lb,  what  i«  the  value  of  diis  apboriAa  ?  <^— P.  15, 
Nature  fecral  to  iitlpire  men,  in  fickneft,  ^^  with  a  temporary 
^*  ufe  of  the  in^inifii  of  other  animals/'  We  couM  itdate 
cafes  where  t)ie  gratification  of  an  appetite  for  uncommon 
food  has  bepn  fufcee^  by  recovery  from  dangerous  difeafes  | 
but  they  are  fo  rare,  that  if  Nature  has  any  particular  defym 
m  railing  fuch  an  ^ppecitCi  it  muft  be  confeifisd  (hat  ^faie  if 
yery  malevolent  for  not  doing  it  ofteoer. 

W€  find  the  author  a  few  paragraphs  below  warnieg  utftgrafr 
baftily  concludiag,  tbaty  bteaufe  recovery yiitfmwrf  tbe<Khi|>k» 
tkm  of  any  particular  medicine,  therefore  fuch  medicine  Wm 
the  caufe  of  the  recovery ; — has  he  not  himfelf  here  ftumWe^ 
^inft  this  block  ?  P.  |6*  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppde  a 
fool  can  be  a  good  pbyfician.  P.  17—20.  Caution  againft 
bafty  opinions  concerning  the  virtues  of  medicines.  P,  20 — 26* 
(he  fame  thing  and  the  old  fong  about  nature.  P»  27.  &  feq. 
about  quacks  and  James's  powder.  —  Immenfe  fortunes 
made  in  London  and  Paris  by  quack  medicines. — THefe  medi"*- 
cines  do  not  fupport  their  reputation  in  coumcy  towns,  oi|: 
account  of  the  eafe  with  which  forged  cures  may  be  deieftcd,'."^ . 
J^uoes's  powder  produces  effe^ls  refembling  tbofe  of  ^ntimoniafk  | 
cuts  fhort  fever,  when  early  adminiftered*  Where  antimony  m 
proper,  .the  dodlor  gives  this  powder,  if  the  patient's  relatione 
have  a  pr^iIc£Hon  for  it— It  may  get  the  credit  of  cuHi^ 
difeafes  that  would  have  gone  off  ot  themfelves,  fince  we  caci- 
|iot  certainly  diflinguifh  an  ephemeral  from  another  fever.-^ 
Some  phylicians  averfe  to  giving  medicines  of  which  they  do 
l^t  l^ow  Tbc  ppmpoftciw  f  but  the  dgdor  thinks  that  tbi^  ni)^ 
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^tm&fu  povrder  wiO  fhitik  that  what  he  (lyf  it  coM  pnife  ^ 
vchcn,  Cbtt  he  hit  jQud  too  much.— We  are  now,  reader,  arr 
fifed  at  the  39di  page;  this  ketch  extends  to  die  6^tfa.  'Shd| 
we  proeeed  io  our  analjp&s  f  Tho^  otAj^  who  caoft  certify  di?t 
tkoa  baft  not  heard  all  this  before,  haft  #  right  tp  impofe  fnc^ 
ataOcnpo^nai  ochert  we caa  ai^  ^at  the  fcft  of  !i|e  pi^ 
iamnchof  AefiHBetextuiCy  and  oftbeCuBethMa;!. 

Wo  hmbaiaad  that  there  «t  occafens  wfaeii  tfielivefiftefi 
^fthoMthof^sAif^^ihwrretams.  ItiswkhtMiifethatwe 
oiiduce  Ae  proofs  of  this  pc^fitjon.  The  perplexity  of  phrfi- 
inans,  in  c»es  where  fymptoass  of  apparently  oppofite  indkar 
doMioeciiry  is  very  happtljillMftrated  ia  the  following  pffige : 

*  A^agmaa  happened  0  be  preieat  at  the  trial  of  Ibnie cades 
of  BO  kmd  bt  intricacy*  wh^lre  die  proof  was  IbB,  and  where  law  as 
well  as  e^aityU^  dearly  on  OIK  ^dcu  Thejodtt  trf*  coorfe  decided 
witkoot  keCtaiion,  as  any  man  oifannmon  ieoTe  and  Iwaeiy  wooU 


havedone.  •*  Of  attprofeCons/*  iaidtheyonwniantothejadge^ 
^ceitainlyvoiits  is  the  eafiei;  anybody  who  hat  q^aa  nmy  btf 
^  ipdf  e ;  aU  ihat  it  neceflary  it  to  diiingnifli  black  imn  white.*^ 
««Bmth^^Tarydiffi(3armattqi:»'*i!^>l£dth^in^  •'when the 
^caafeitjpey^'' 

*  In  meoicjiitt  as  w41  at  ji^  Iqv,  these  am  auay  cafirs  of  a  ga» 
complexion,  in  which  it  reqoiret  all  ^e  efqperience  of  the  dearac- 
C^ced  to  determine  whether  the  b^KV  V^  Fh)^  predpminatcs* 
'xm  thit  important pmnt  it  jnftly  decided,  neither  reafiwng  nor  ex « 
perjence  can  aifift  at  m  treatbg  the  difeafe :  Although  repeated  ea- 
rftisnct  In  rheomatic  and  feorbntie  cafes,  for  exami»e,  flieald  hare 
osnfiaced  a  pni6tttkmer  of  die  eAcacy  of  a  partiddar  tPeatnwat,  if 
he  happent  to  miftake  the  paint  and  Mocchet  which  originals  from  a 
▼enereal  finurce  for  rheomsiy  or  $Dorbtttic»  hit  tieatmcnt  will  «ot 
awaiL 

'BnttofdbmetheeoaMariA^tti  whataeodiersi^  fil^atkipof  the 
pliyfidaa  more  diilrefinfl;  ttan  that  of  n  jadge  it*  di^  #t  is  poly  i^ 
doubtful  cafet  that  the  latter  is  at  ak)£i|  for  when  the  cafe  is  ^te 
/:lear,  he  hat  a  relief  for  the  i^hite,  aad  a  proper  remedy  for  the  bbck 
in  bit  power :  Wheieas,  eve^  in  fomeof  thole  caies  which  admit  of 
no  manner  of  doubt,  anid  whqce  the  difeafe  it  perfefUy  afcertained» 
the  phyiician  koowt  of  no  cnre.  I  do  not.  fay  he  koowt  of  no  pre* 
fcrspcion;  thofe  ke  wi^l  £nd  ia  fosneof  dj^^a^kajl  boo^  in  as  great 
abundance  for  incurable  as  for  curabk  dsifeafet  •* 

Speakiiig  of  the  meiic  due  to  Carrey  for  hi^  di&oirery»  the 
avtbqr  makes  this  juft  and  Jlriking  obfervation : 

«  Bat  sll  attempu  to  dimimfli  the  merit  of  tbit  diTcoyeiy^  bvemt- 
meradng  what  was  known  in  anatomy  before  hit  time,  and  by  en- 
hancing the  advancet  made  by  Vefidius,  Servetut»  and  othert,  arc 
equally  rain  and  invidioiit*  They  had  done  fo  much,  it  is  iaid» 
that  they  had  leh  him  Suk  to  do.    Bot  why  did  thofe  great  men 
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icans  ta.  andtlKr  duttivludi  wcraldlave  done ^leiafislnf .Mkr  h^ 
aocn^.than  all  thdr  paft  labours  ? 

*  How  isinitetv  abfnrd  to  call*  that  liitb  which  tboft  ireiy  meOir 
whofe  ffeniiu  aiid  acotenefs  arc  defcribed  as  froAiottMf  CQiud  noli 
accompuihi*  and  which  efcaped  the  penetration  of  all  the  anato  nifts, 

Shyiiaans,  and  philolbphers,  tliatthe  world  produced^  tiitHarv^ 
lade  tfa^  happy  difcoTenfy— a  difcovery  not  aade/  as  many  ufefut 
art^  hsve  been  difcoirepedy  fy  acaJ^n/p  bat  in'  coDfeaueace  of  detfp  re<- 
flcdidn  andcarcftf  isveitigation';  by  weighing  and  comparing  ft^ts,? 
drawing  inferences  front  the  difeorettes  of  others,  wWck  their  ao^ 
tiiors  were  enable  to  db,  and  advancing  dtp  by  ftep  W  that  iatpor-r 
tant  demonftration  which  has  juftly  nc^drcd  fo  ronch*  |ionoor  So  the 
difcove^rer  hlmlel^  and  has  added  dignity  to  the  naatt  of  an  Bag* 
lifliman/ 

Gould  Dr.  Qdnt^r  himfelf  have  placed  the  foHowhig  fophiiitt 
hr  a  more  ludicrous  point  of  view  i 

'  The  blood  fent  to  the  brain  is  nio^  fpidtttoe»  ai^drelMtf  tfaui  the 
reftofthenafs.-  , 
'Idenotfeidit'^. 

*  Beeaofe  the  annaalfjinrsts  are  fecitted  from  it,-  and  all  die  woM 
knows  that  the  animal  fpnits  are  the  moft  reined  of  all  AuMt* 

<  Who^isdusioid? 

'  Inthenerves. 

«  Cut  a  lar|;e  nerver  and  fliew  it  t6  sie^ 

^  Yoni  dannot  fee  if,  ik  is  io  rcAiecf, 

*  Thitisi^nclfcy.  , 

'  On  the  contr»x,  it  is  the  moft  Ibrtnnate  tliine  in  At  wvrld*; 
if^we  coiddies  it»  it. would  be  good  lor  noti^ng  i  but  we  are  fiuv 
itistkem. 

-•Howfo? 

*  How  fo }  For  what  other  purpoTe  but  the  iecretion  o^  this  Sm 
sctherhd  fluid  would  the  owft  fpirituous  part  c^the  blood  be  ieht  by 
the  earotidf  to  the  bram  2  So  that  it  is  ckari  from  this  ^ircnliHr  de- 
siionflra&ittr  skat  she  moft  rained  part  of  the  blood  goes  oo  the  brain^ 
bedauiu  the  animid  ffniits  are  fecrctod  $  and  that'  ^  asiimal  spirits 
wre  fecseted  there^  becanfe  the  mOft  feined  part  Of  the  Vh^  goes 
fotSebmin/ 

The  next  fix  (ketches  are  phyfiologicid  raithtr  tba»  medical. 
They  treat  of  the  following  fubje^s :  Of  DfpjRon—of  the 
Ciroilation  of  thi  Blood— 9f  Stcreiion — m"  AhforpUon^^of  Rgj^ir^ 
mion-^tfm  Nervout  Sjfiem.  The  firit  \%  chiefly  an  abndge* 
ment  ot  SpalJanzant^s  Diflertations  on  Digeftion ;  a  work  of 
fttch  accuracy  and  depth  of  rei'carcby  tbae  it  inftrtti£ts  the  moft 
intelligent  I  and  at  the  fame  time  fa  peri^ictious,  that  it  may 
be  uh^rftood  by  die  general  reader.  In  this  ftetch  the  author 
has  aUb  gleaned  from  Dr.  Stevens  and  Mr*  Hunter.  £a(jr 
as  it  «raf  to  make  ah  abridgement  of  thefe  writers,  Dt^  MoOre 
ieems  ikot  to  have  thoroughly  comprehended  the  firft^  P.  77, 
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fiomachts  be  fubjoins,  **  but  whatever  is  tbe  powor  of  &* 
mitioti  m  Miouk,'*  wbkh'have  them,  liC.  as  if  digeAioD  wat 
Sot  pffcrirt  in  theft  t^  the  gatftric  fluid,  as  well  as  la  ochet' 
animulsi  tboogh  they  difler  with  rcfyeSk  ta  tfteae;ents  of  tri- 
iuratiotf.  There  h  anothef  error,  (p.  74.}  fiunJlrifu  Mgmusf 
He  fays,  mufctilar  ftomachs  cah  ^  fmooth  the  rugged  edges  <^ 
ihe  hardeft  fub(bnces,  even  of  granite.^  If  Dr.  Moore  will 
look  into  Spfdlanaani,  be  will  find  this  fsid  tAgarmUi  and  do£ 
'^grmiiuy  and  if  be  will  confult  any  mirferaiogiS,  he  will 
loarti  that  ftimnite  i»  an  heterogeneous  ma(s ^  not  defined  hf  any 
paxticidaT  ndtt  \  ivhereas  gdmet  b  a^gem,.  regularly  chryftai-s 
lized  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  coinmonly  of  twelve  fidet^ 
There  are  other  Aight  errors  of  this  kind,  fuch  ts  petpetuallf 
•wait  abridgers,  when  they  light  upon  pafia^es  iEeIatingt»f<ibr 
jofis  they  do  not  underftand* 

It  is  needlefs  to  go  regularly  through  the  other  phyfiologics4 
<ketches#  Tbej  are  occafionallj  enlivtin^  by  the  ai^chor'^ 
peculiar  talent  $  if  they  fometimes  excel  other  abridgements,  as 
in  that  which  treats  or  abferption,  this  arifes  from  Sie  author^i 
fiCMtioa  in  a  plaot  wheoe  thit  (vk^cSt  bas.  hten  auich  tod  fuc- 
Cefsfullf  cukivatid.  Dr«MoMrebianfelf dilplays lio  peculiar  (kill 
^  ingenuity.  We  fhall  referve  the  little  we  have  to  fav'of 
the  other  fketches  to  a  future  occaCon.  In  the  mean  tio^ev 
#e  diink  the  firft  fixty-five  pages  of  common  place  ihould  Qot 
have  been  publiflied  ;  and  that  it  woiild  have  been  beStcc  if  h? 
bad  prJQted  the  reft  feparateljr* 

*■  .    '  .  .  ^  ^'..^  ^ 

JlaT.  VI.  ConfiUttisn  to  the  Moumtr,  andlnJiruBion  hoA  to  touth  tmd  OU 
J^tjhm  tht  eariy  Dtatb  of  tbe  Righteous  :  In  t^wo  Dijhdurfej :  ih  Sammdi 
Coofer,  D.  D.  Minlfiercf  Great  Tarmoutk^  Occafioned  ty  tie  tfeatB 
^Us  eldeft  Dmtgbteri  (yjho  bad  only  jull  tnteredinto  Bef  twenty-jirjf 
Tear).  To  nubub  isjktjoined^  an  Afbendtx :  containing  ber  ClfaraBer^ 
4mJ  tnjoif  Mt^et  09  ber  Deatb.  Small  8vo;  as.  6d.  boards*  Z7owneS]| 
Yarmouth ;  Robinfons^  London. 

^T^HE  hiftoty  of  Don  Quixote  amu&a.us  when  we  are  yourig^ 
'*'  and  inftruds  us  v»hen  we  are  old.  The  hero  of  tfaaa 
celebrated  romance  was  remarkable  for  bb  great  as  weJl  as  hia 
good  qualities ;  poflefled  a  larg^  fond  of  knowl^e  and  erudition  | 
and  excelled  in  difeuffing.  general  maxims  of  policy  and  mo-« 
xality  ^  but^  from  a  particular  derangement  in  his  prricraniuna^^ 
loft  the  tStOt  of  all  his  talents  and  acqui&ions,,  aided  like  m 
§oo\  and  a  madmaa  iii  every  incident  of  lile,  and  took  a  com- 
$ioa  kitchen,  wcncb  Co  be  m  ang^*^    Hjflory  and  obfervatiQii 
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^weAdf  pctSnA  fudi  charadtts  ^  our  y^km^  alM  Hti^mf 
tfae  fidbnr  of  Cff vantfts.  T)m  monaick  who  **  never  tiid  m 
V  foolifii  thing,  and  neirer  did  a  wife  one,^  has  many  refem* 
^ling  portraits  3  and  indeed,  t^cre  are  frw  men  who  nave  not 
occafionally  taken  a  wmdmill^  for  ar  gianty  and  perhaps  courted^ 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  %  £iyouritiQ  dulcine^ 
del  lobofo^  wbofe  fole  attractions  were  drs^wu  by  tbeif  owq( 
fancy. 

Dr.  Cooper,  the  author  of  thef^  difcpu/I^r  poScfles  nor 
fppimon  f^c  q(  legriiing  ao4  abUUi^*  He  nuuJf  a  figure  iia 
the  Warburtonian  controverfyi^^  and  diicovered  acucendb  ami 
•rudittoa  ia  bis  attempt  to  overturn  the  Wfionary  though  fplen-*  ^  ^ 
did  edifice  of  the  Biihop  of  Glou€«ft^n  The  lo(ii  of  a  fiM* 
vourite  child,  and  the  confequent  regret  of  a  fond  and  b^reave^ 
fcther,  feem  to  have  impaired  his  underftaiidin^,'  and*  given  ^ 
romantic  turn  to  his  mind.  The  foUowiog  enarafter  of  tv^ 
daughter  furpafles  Clarif]^  Harlowe,  Sif  Chai^^  Grandifoiu  o^;' 
any  other  ^^  perfe^  n;ionft(^r  iy,hich  tbf.  v^Mi  hd$  (bai6t;^mec^ 
*•  read  of,  but  never  faw/' 

*  Lpve  ^.God*  a«d  ckari^,  of<  hmdoAf  ton  9)ai>k«idr  w«ie  ih#^' 
luUng^aiBooft  of  btf  foul^  the  pol&ftaia,  b}r  which hec  whobcour 
du£l  ^as  ];egulated ;  (he  diredort  of  hes  every  thoogfat,  wordj  aiiiP 
Acedy^rougbout this  life's  fhon,  buty  to her»  ijaoft. deligbcliil  voj^agti* 

«  The  forni)^  led  her  oftcn»  Jtcr4t/j,  to  withdraw  fyami  tht  fittnjiyy 
when  fhe  thougbl:  fbe  could  do  it.  withqat  obfenratioo,  10  hol^CMib'  . 
verle  with  her  jCreator,  Redeemer,  zfid  Satidi^er;  lo  pour  .oufe.alr 
them,  when  &e  thought  herfelf  liable  to  no  entrufioD,  her  aidMl 
thankfgivin^  for  all  their,  mercies  ^  her  earoefr  emnauiet  for  th»c0n. 
tiDoaace  of  their  grace^  ia  aid  o£  her  own  onweaned  dukevooiv,  ir 
perfevere  in  U-ae  boUnefs ;  and  to  ofier  op  her  moft  iiBnieii^fii|)^il|» 
cations  for  whatever  they  faw  beH  for  herlelf ,  her  selatio&s^  friends^ 
«iul  all  mankind. 

*  Once,  when  fhe  was  onexpeftedly  fottnd-  tiitit  emplo^ed»  hf  » 
fervant,  (for  fhe  could  not  always  fecare  heriidlf  in.  thefe  icfireiaeat&»  tt^ 
0ie  wtlhedy  from  bbfervatipn  or  introfioa)  and  being.  toUl  byth^obn 
ferrcrt  that  Ihe  was  moft  afforedly  always  fit  lb  diev  fiie-reptied^  witk« 
•at  either  any  aicAed  disavowal,  of  the  truth  cf  tkb  temark,  or  i|ie' 
kail  appearance  of  pleafure  in  the  eDCominm  thai  bcftowcd{  *^  if  that 
be  reaUyyotir  opinion'of  me,  let  mebefcech  yoa  la  go  aad  prepar* 
yottrfelf  kkewife/' 

*  Her  condant  attendance  upon  every  perfonnaiice«of  the  pabl^iau 
vipes.of  the  church,  and  on  the  celebratiop  of  the  hfily  facramcuit  ;•  ha 
carneft  atteution  afid  fervent  devotion  likewifq,  upon  fuch  occi^oo^' 
mad  have  been  noticed  by  fome  in  this  congregation,  though  it .waa^ 
entirely  unwifted-for  by  her ;  and,  however  Ih-Ucin^was  by  far  tb^ 
iliehteft  proof  flie  gave  of  her  piety  and  virtue ;  th6qgl  never  did  ih^ 
p^Tu^mtly  comply  with  any  wim  of  thof^  to  whem^  ofearcMy  being^^ 
B^  owed  the  higheft  dety ;  and  which  ihc  idwi^s  paid  in-  a  tttMoik 
the  noft  iacxpr^Uily  (e^^  nuUtho  a|oft>wffiairaWy>aiMHonan^ 
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but  wh€n»  fit>m  fttr  of  danger  to  her  lift,  dM^^oMreafiid  )iei  i6  it^ 
main  at  liome,  inftead  of  cpmin?  to  join  the  amgregabon  of  Chnf^ 
tians  in  this  facred  place  of  pablic  woriKip« 

'  Her  cbarihr  to  iier  fellow-creatiires  iiidaced  hpr  to  iet  apart  fbi^ 
them,  and  to  devote  wholly  to  tkeir  relief,  a  fom  which  was  givea 
her  for  the  purpofe  of  decorating  her  perfoa,  6r  the  iodolging  her- 
ielf  in  any  other  pleafare,  which  ufually  mod  afiwc  thofe  of  her  age 
ilnd  ftadoo.  But,  a$  her  xnfnd^  not  her  perfon>  was  the  firfl  objed  o^ 
htt  care,,  and  all  her  higheft  joys  fpmng  from  the  performance  of  hei? 
dnty  to  God  and  man,  me  moft  highly  gtad&ed  herie!f  by  doing  what 
file  thought  mOft  acceptable  to  htt  Creator;  becaoft — it  was  mod! 
tlefiil  to  her  fellow  creatures. 

'  Hot  beoevolenca  tui  tendcmefi^  which  were  k  cottftaady  con- 
fi^CQput  in  the  ^^eet  exprefioa  of  her  comttenance,  and  the  mSA 
Agility,  yet  fefl  hom^ty,  of  her  addrefs»  Ihone  forthr  in  evoy 
thought,  word,  and  look,  even  to  the  laft  mooent  of  her  Hfe,  Her 
dioogfattf  wer6  attentive  and  aaidoai,  even  then/  for  the  inconvenieB* 
ciei  othen  might  fntfain  In  their  attendance  ojpon  her.  Her  very 
tail  #01^  though  ftrottftly  dedaratoiy  of  die  perned  eafe,  tranqnUlky, 
And  <:oinfbrt  (he  itlt  in  htr  own  (bnl,  were  tenderly  ezpreffive  of  the 
pain  fhe  ihonld  give  her  oMther,  die  moft  eiem^buy  or  mothera  (for 
wh]r  Aonld  mere  jpon^ilio  relbaia  om,  opon  foch  an  occafioo,  fiom 
pvmg  the  praiie  to  joftly  doe),  when  ihe  flionld  no  lo&go'  be  abltf 
ta  tetom  an  articulate  anfwer  to  her  mndi-loved  vcMce.  This,  bow^ 
ever,  Im  would  iittemnt,  dKMigh  her  frame,  at  (he  heriiBlf  forefaw/ 
waa  too  araeh  enfccbled  to  cxecme  her  porpofa.  Boi^  having  fixed 
kir  eyes  upon  her  beloved  parent^  with  a  fmile  of  inel^ble  fwccc^ 
wAi  in  that  (mile/  without  die  haeaving  of  a  fi^  her  fpiiit  was 

^  Bven  dieinasimatt  corfe  likewiA,  ftill  fiiMifino  it's  late  hca*^ 
imly  inhabitant,  retained  it's  wonted  ikiile  of  biaigniiy  and  bcnevo^ 
]gac«9  till  ii  was  for  ever  indofcd  kouk  human  fight. 

<  Fmii  dnt  bleftd  example  kt  grey  hairs  leam  wiMom*  uA 
yoath  perfodUon ;  for,  if  ever  human  being  was  pCTfod,  (he  was  m 
eomplete  fl»odel  of  ail  die  perfedion  the  Deity  can  requirtir  hecanie 
It  was  all  humanity  can  attain.  1  fpeak  it  not,  I  aflwe  yon,  htm  A^ 
partiality  of  a  parent,  but  from  the  moft  critidfing  iavdftigatioii,  and 
ewft  rigofotts  fcmtiny,  that  (he  was  not  only  fpotle(s,  but  befi^bs,  be* 
lag  in  poftffion  of  all  thofe  other  ornaments  of  nature  which  moll 
forcibly  attrad.  the  attention,  and  moft  firmly  eneage  the  cfteem,  of 
the  world,  flie  was  endowed  with  every  moral  virtue,  and  every 
Chriftiaa  grace,  and  altogether  refined  fumi  every  the  kaft  aUoy 
ef  any  eamly  foible,  or  human  frailty.* 

To  thefe  dlfeourfes  is  fufajoined  an  elegf  orr  tht  Aff^rtxatn^ 
floned  anjiili  by  A  lady,  who,  accordkig  to  Dr.  Cbbper,  hai 
imitated  the  belutit^s  ot  StcrAe  >  and  ^c6py  of  verfes  by  a  biro^ 
ther  of  the  deceafed,  whoy  we  are  told,  is  ^  oaore'  nearly 
**  united  to  his  (ifter  by  kindred  of  mind,  thaiv  by  tb^  ties  of 
*^  nature.''  As  this  author  deals  in  ferft&im^  ne  dedicates 
1^  feromu  te  the  BiOigp  of  Norwicbt  whom  he  calls  <^  % 
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*^'f0tffa  livuigeharadfir/'  pechaps  it  would  have  been  better^ 
if  the  difcQuriies,  like  the  appendix,  had  been  in  verfe,  as  in 
their  orcfcnt  form  thcv  contain  neither  •*  rhyme  nor  rcafon.** ' 
When  our  author  aeviatei  from  his  fubieft,  which  he  does 
occaiiondl^  in  the  notes,  h^  writes  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
have  rcfleaed  no  di^race  on  any  author  of  the  age.  The  topic 
18  ex/ceediugJy  well  printed,  ana  prefents  a  very  favourable  fpe-» 
cjnaen  of  the  tjyjographical  art  ,in.  Yacmouth. 


J^XT,  VII.  i^Ual  CmmiHiaries^for  the  Tears  I'J^yi^.  EMUthg  a 
C9mf%fi.  FU^Mfthi  Uufi  and  mo/l  important  Di/co*veries  in  Mediant  and  ^ 
Medical  Pbih/ophy,  ColUatd  and  publijbed  hy  Andre<w  Duncan,  M.  D. 
F.R.  irf  AJS.  Efimburgb^  Pbyfician  to  his  Royal Highnefi  the  Prince  hf 
Waleifir  Scotland,  TcHo^oftheRoyalCQUegeofPhyficians^  Edinburgh^ 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  iocitties  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Copenhagen, 
Edinburgh,  fcfr.  Volume  Ninths  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray^  Loa- 
4Qja ;  Gordpn  and  Elliott,  Edtoborgh.     1785. 

^T^HIS  vtduable  and  muchefteemed  work  is  Jivtdcd,  as  for* 
-■•  meily,  into  -four  fedibns  5  the  ^rft  of  which  contains  an 
account  of  New  Books  ;  the  fecond,  Medical  Obfervaiions  ; 
the  jthird,  Medical  News ;  and  the  fourth,  a  Lift  of  Nev\r 
Books.  The  fecond  of  thefe  feftions  only  conic  within  the 
province  of  a  Review.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  that  we  ihould  ,en«*  - 
large  on  the  utility  of  fuch  a  publication ;  its  ufefulnefs  is  uni* 
vcrfally  acknowledged.  Were  it  not  for  this  periodical  vehi* 
cle  of  extraordinary  occurrences  in  medical  pradice,  how 
inany  cafes,  thatdeferve  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of-pbyiic^ 
muft  have  been  totally  loft  to  the  world  ;  and  how  nifeany  ob^ 
fefvations,  of  great  importance,  might  never  have  madie  thefr 
progrefs  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  fingle  prad^tioner 
in  medicine  f  Thefe  celebrated  commentaries  are  the  great 
refervoir  into  which  the  ftreams  of  fcience  flow  frofti  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  which  again  returns  the 
enriching  Current  with  the  accumulated  tribute  of  every 
quarter. 

'  The  firft  of  the  medical  obfcrvations,  in  the  prefent  vo» 
lume,  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  f^yfician  at 
Lynn  Regis,  to  Dr.  Duncan,  giving  an  account  of  a  fuccefs-* 
ful  metbqd  of  treating  inflammatory  difeafes  by  mercury  and 
opium.  It  apt)ears,  that  Dr.  Hamilton's  inducement  to  the 
trial  of  a  new  remedy,  for  inflammatory  dilbrders,  was  owing 
to  (ome  communications  he  received  from  an  intelligent  and 
experienced  furgeon  of  the  Brkifh  navy,  who  had  fcrved  in 
the  Eaft  indies  eight  years.  This  gentleman  informed  him, 
that  the  eftablifhed  method  of  curing  the  hepatitis,  or  ende- 
Eng.  Rev.  Vol.  VII.  June  1786.  E  e  mial 
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mial  inflammation  of  the  li\rcr,  incident  to  Europeans  in  that 
country,  was  by  mercury,  which  was  efteemed  a  fpecific  in 
the  difeafe.  That  the  method  was,  after  the  patient  had  1<^ 
fome  blood,  and  taken  fome  gentle  purgative,  to  have  a  ftrong 
mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in  on  the  region  of  the  h'ver ;  ana 
to  give  calomel,  mercurius  alcalifatus,  or  the  mercurial  pill, 
until  the  falivary  glands  became  afFeded,  or  the  inflammation 
was  removed.  That  the  fooner  a  gentle  fpitting  was  ratfed  by 
thefe  means,-  the  iboner  the  patient  got  well :  That  this  me- 
thod of  cure  was  generally  fuccefsful,  if  employed  early  in  the 
diftemper;  but  if  negledted,  the  liver,  which  was  commonly 
fo  turgid  that  its  enlargement  might  be  perceived  extemallv, 
'  foon  fuppurated. 

This  information,  from  a  man  of  probity^  and  of  expe- 
rience and  judgment  in  his  profelfion,  had  its  due  weight  with 
Dr.  Hamilton,  who  entertained  an  opinion  that  this  pradice 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  many  places  in  England, 
particularly  where  he  refides  ;  tor  the  environs  of  Lynn,  being 
venr  low,  and  furrounded  with  cxtenfive  fens  and  marfhes, 
which  are  liable  to  inundations,  fe&mble,  in  their  fituatioD, 
thofe  parts  in  India  where  the  hepatitis  is  endemial.  The  dif- 
eafes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn  are  likewife  neariy  the 
lame  with  thofe  of  fimilar  fituations  in  Ipdia ;  particularly  the 
biiiqus  and  autumnal  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers ;  an 
allowance  being  made  for  their  difference  in  vblence  and  ma- 
lignity, from  the  greater  exaltation  of  the  poifonous  miafmata, 
by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  Indian  climate.  Befides  other  dif- 
orders,  the  country  around  Lynn  is  productive  of  a  dangerous 
hepatitis,  which  afforded  Dr.  Hamilton  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing mercurial  medicines.  He  accordingly  adminiftered  them 
to  feveral  patients,  and  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find  them  prove 
fuccefsful.  He  ufed  the  ointment  in  very  few  inftances ;  and 
gave  no  prq>aration  internally  but  calomel.  But,  to  relieve  the 
pain,  that  diftrefling  concomitant  of  inflammation,  he  foon 
found  it.  neceilary  to  add  opium,  which  effectually  anfwered 
the  purpofe. 

.  This  fuccefs  led  Dr.  Hamilton  into  a  train  of  reafoning, 
which  affords  ftrong  proof  both  of  his  ingenuity  and  judgment  i 
and  the  refult  was,  that  he  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
fame  remedy  in  every  kind  of  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  ifliie 
of  this  refolution  is  highly  worthy  of  being  laid  before  our 
readers* 

*  The  pcripneumony  was  the  firft  difcafe  that  fell  andcr  my  care, 
after  this  reibiution  was  taken.  The  fuccefs  attending  the  admint* 
flration  of  cakmcl  and  opium  here,  filled  me  with  aftonifhment.  I 
was  iucceisful  in  a  great  numbe.-  of  cafes,  and  under  a  variety  of  cir« 
Cttiuil^nce^.     I  havi  had  the  fa:isfa^ion  to  fee  women,  far  advanced 

in 
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M  pregnancyy  in  a  manner  refcued  from  dtotb»  In  the  laft  ftage  of 
t)le  peripneumony,  by  calomel  and  opium,  after  every  other  means. 
\vhich  had  been  tried,  had  failed  in  relieving  the  patients.  I  had  the 
pleafnre  afterwards  of  feeing  them  go  their  full  time,  be  fafely  de* 
livered  of  living  children,  aim  enjoy  the  happlnefs  of  bearing  feveral 
others  fince  that  peiiod.  I  have  known  many  a  life  faved  in  the  fymp*- 
tomatic  variolous  and  morbiilous  peripneumony,  by  thefe  medidnea  | 
and  I  never  faw  any  remedies  afford  fo  certain  and  fpeedy  relief  in  ob** 
ilinate  dry  .catarrhoos  coughs,  as  thofe,  particularly  when  continued 
oncil  the  mouth  became  affeded  by  the  mercaryt  The  fame  meam 
have  proved  equally  efficacious  in  pleuriiies.  But  the  moft  extraop- 
dinary  and  early  relief  J  ever  faw  calomel  and  opium  give>  was  in  the 
phrenitis  and  paraphrenitis,  which  has  been  r^atedly  experienced  in 
a  great  number  of  cafes.    Inflammations  of  the  inteftines,  and  other 

rLTts  within  the  abdomen,  have  moft  readily  yielded  to  this  treatment, 
have,  in  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^ohs,  in  the 
account  of  a  puncture  made  into  the  bladder  through  the  anus,  for  the 
cure  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  mentioned  the  ufe  of  calomel  and  opium 
in  that  diforder.  I  have  known  the  .ffreatell  benefit  arife  from  thofe 
medicines,  in  childbed  fevers,  with  highly  inflammatory  fymptoma* 
In  the  inflammatory  angina,  calomel  mixed  with  thebaic  tindure  and 
honey^  laid  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  fwallowed  gradually,  hat 
frequently  given  great  relief. 

'  Having  fucceeded  in  the  mofl  nneqaivocal  manner>  in  curing  lo- 
cal inflammatory  difeafes  by  this  prafiice,  my  experiments  were  next 
'  dire£^ed  to  that  formidable  malady  of  general  inflammation,  the  acute 
rheumatifin  1  and  I  had  the  fatisfa^lion  to  fee  this  alfo  give  way  moft 
readily  to  it 

'  I  have  many  times  experienced  the  rood  happy  rdief  from  ex« 
cruciating  pain  in  an  highly  inflammatory  gout ;  and  fome  of  my 
friends,  as  well  as  myfelf,  have  repeatedly  experienced  the  moft  fala- 
tary  efFeds  from  this  pradtice^  in  this  diftreffing  difeafe^  for  feveral 
years,  in  our  own  perlbns. 

.  *  We  have  alfo  ibimd  equal  benefit  from  the  «fe  of  thofe  medicines, 
$Xi  inflammations  ariflng  from  external  injury,  either  in  head,  thorax,  or 
a^domen^  as  we  experienced  in  thofe  ariflng  from  an  internal  caufe.* 

After  mentioning  the  diforders  in  which  the  experiments 
made  with  this  remedy  had  proved  fucccfsfui.  Dr.  Hamilton'fa- 
VQV*r&  u$  with  a  detail  of  the  eeneral  mode  of  pradice  in  Lynn 
and  its  neighbourhood,  everfince  that  period,  in  all  infiamma<- 
tory  diftempers,  arifing  either  from  an  internal  or  external 
cauie.  This  part  of  the  commentaries  is  fo  important  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  extrading  it* 

*  Bfood  was  directed  to  be  taken  away  in  the  beginning  of  t\A 
diftafc,'  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory 
rymt>tlom^,  and  the  age  and  conftitndon  of  the.  patient.  Aikl  the 
l^wcU.  were  nisxtor^f  red.  to  be  emptied^  either .  by  clyfter,  dr  (mose 
commcniyy  by  an  eccoprotic  purgative.  After  which,  a  compofitioo, 
confiding^  from  five  to  one  grain  of  calomely.and  from  one  to  one«* 
foiuth  grain  of  opion^  (with  any  conferve  in  a  boluiO^  in  projipriionito 
'        *^  Ee  a  ^  tKfe 
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the  ikrengtb  aoB  age  of  ^le  patient,  wa8iidft^BMei«d  tvtPf  fix,  %1g^T^ 
or  twelve  hours,  as  the  degree  of  ?-iAamliiaikiii,  or  the  thieaidning  ttf* 
ftB.  of  the  dlAmpery^remed  tOTcqube;  and  aplentilhl  dilotion  with 
borky-water,  or  any  other  wedc  tepid  bevertge,  was  at  the  faMe  ^mt 
ftrifUy  enjoined.  Aftertakiog  thtee  or  four  dofes  ofthis  fiiedkrtne,  in 
the  ccMirfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  the>pttient  was  •generally  greatly  re- 
lieved ;  and  in  twenty-four  more,  the  difteknper  cottaioi^  gaVe  way, 
and  foon  tennhmted.  Bot  if  not  relieved  in  she  ilrft  twen^-lbor,  and 
the  tigh  inflammatory  iymptoms  eontiniied,  wi^  little  or  no  abate- 
mei^t,  (Which  was  rarely  the  cafe),  more  blood  was  taken  away,  and 
•this  mercurial  cdtopoition  was  direfVed  to  be  more  frequently  given, 
uid  cootinaed  until  the  diftemper  tefolved,  either  by  fweating,  purg- 
ing,  or  more  commonly  lioth,  or  by  a  ptyalifm  beiug  raiM.  1  have 
loUbved  a  great  varie^  in  the  elfedls  of  mercury  thus  adminrftered. 
When  the  patient  fWe^ed  or  purged  much,  the  falivary  glands  did  not 
1)ecome  foon  affcflcd :  ^But  when  the  evacuations  by  the  imelHnes 
mnd  ikio  were  not  copious,  the  fpittlng  was  the  fooner  exdted.  And 
I  have  fcen  large  quantities  of  mercury  given  for  a  continuance,  with- 
XMit  afie6\in^  the  mouth  in  the  ieaft,  or  producing  any  Very  large  via- 
ble evacuAttOn,  yet  the  patient  was  greatly  relieved.  A  kittle  tncieafe 
of  urine,  indeed,  was  aUthat  was  fometimesto  be  feen  ;  and  we  may 
«otije£Uire,  that  the  infdnfible  perf^iration  might  fametimes  be  m- 
creaied  alfo.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  If  this  method  of  cure  was  em^^ 
|»1oyed  early  in  the  difeaf?,  the  patient's  recovery  was  foon  accom- 
rplilhed,  whatever  w'as  the  operation  Of  the  mercury.  But  if  employdl 
iate,  it  was  attended  whh  more  uncertainty,  the  cafe  was  rendered 
more  doubtful,  and  the  retovery  was  more  flow,  but  moft  commonly 
the  iboneft,  when  the  falivary  glands  were  affected. 

'  If  the  fever  was  violent,  accompanied  with  a  dry  cdntre^d  arid 
^fn,  emetic  urtar,  and  fometimes  camphor.  Were  added.  And  I  i>eg 
4eaue*lwre  to  obferve,  that  I  never  found  any  medicine,  ei^ier  in  -a 
ifimpfe  or  aggregate  ftate,  produee  fo-certftinly,  fpeedilyi  and  effeflaai'. 
ty,  a  relaxation  o\  the  (kin,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  from  its  pores,  -an 
jrcbnipofnion  of  calomdl,  opium,  emetic  tartar,  and  camphor,  which 
iAs  alio  the  advantage  of  increaOng  the  evatmatiohs  by  ftooi  and 
urines  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  •glandular  iecretions,  tn 
general,  are  mod  e/TentiaUy  promoted  i>y  this  compofltion.* 

fit  i^pears  from  the  paragraph  laft  quoted,  and  from  thft 
fobfiiquenc  part  o^  Dr.  Hamilton's  letter,  that  lie  \\t9  fothf^ 
•liines  joined  other  powetfiil  and  ufual  remedies  with  thetner^ 
'cor^  and  opium :  but  we^nu ft  acknowledge,  from  the  judicfious 
j)bfenrations  he  has  made,  that,  in  eftimating  the  falutary  ^^ 
icH  of  thofe  feveral  medicines,  thercfeems  the  ftrongt^  renfoii 
to  aicribc  the  cure  chiefly  to  the  coojuadl  operation  of  the  two 
latte?,- particularly  mercury.  For  vrc  arc  informed  tbatDK 
•Hamilton,  and  otbens  who  adopted* his  method  of  •pri6H<:e,  have 
r*cry  often  feoii  cafes  in  which  rnietlc  tartar,  cam^6r  art« 
opium  had  been  for  fome  days  emploved,  with  the  afl!ftane6 
■alfo  of  <hofe  remedies  ^  thc^  fitfine^rfbc,  which  are  ufualW 
given  in^itiflammatbry  cHfgrdersj^  wlChvwt  affording  thfe  finiir* 
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9eKe£  to  the  difeafe  ;  bul:,  on  tke  ^dkioa  of  calomel,  thq  dij(^ 
temper,  though  arrived  at  a  confiderable  height,  has  in  a  vei:y 
Ihocc  time  given  way.  And  we  an  fertbcr  afltired,  that,  in 
Lyon  and  i^  neighbourhood:,  calomel  and  opium  bav^»  fine? 
the  dme  when  they  were  firft  adminiftered  in  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, fucceeded  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  other  medicine.  Even  with  the  combination^  of 
the  various  remedies  abpvementioned,  m^ny  inflammatory 
dtfeafes  have  proved  fo  objQtinatc,  as  not  to  diCbover  any  ten* 
<kncy  to  an  aoiendmeu^  until  the  (aliyary  glands  were  zSkBt^ 
^,  when  tbie  diforde^  gradually  gave  way,  as  ^e  fpitting  ad- 
vaaced)  and  aflN:>rded  coiiy.in^jg  proof  ibal  th^  cure  bad  been 
obtaiaed  by  the  mercury. 

Dr.  Haipilton  infonas  us,  and  we  previoufly  know  of  the 
fe^  that  in  1776  Me  communicated  his  obfervations  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Pringle,  who  conceived  a  favourable  idea  of^thepcac- 
tice.  So  difficult  b  it  to  overcome  prejudice,  however,  thajt 
nothing  but  perfeverance  can  effedually  recommend  it  to  ge- 
jaeral  ufe.  We  fiiall  therefore  hope  for  farther  communica- 
tions on  this  important  fubje^l  from  Lynn ;  and  that  a  method 
^f  cure,  fupported  by  fo  refpe£Uble  authority,  will  not  be  fuf^ 
fcred  to  decline,  while  its  patrons,  by  confirming  their  foxxsa^ 
declaration  of  its  effects,  may  yet  overcome  that  prejudice 
which  has  hitherto  proved  an  ojbftacle  to  more-  general  expert* 
ment  and  obferyation. 

Article  %.  Afrw  Hints  a»  ptrticular  Articles  rfiht  It^e^a  Miu^ca^  cmr 
muf^icsud  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  l)unca»3  from  jfl'^^S"^*  h  ^^*  Janus 
Adair 3  ttdu  Fhyjiciatt  at  Buth* 

Thefe  obfervations  were  made  in  the  courie  of  an  extenfivc 
pradice  among  the  flaves  in  the  ii^and  of  Antigua  \  a  clafs  of 
people  the  true  nature  of  whofe  diieafes,  partly  from  their  ig- 
norance, Wt  Aore  from^eir  inclination  to  impoftur^,  we  are 
confident  cannot  be  (b  accurately  afcertained  as  tbofe  of  whitf 
patient^.  So  much  is  this  the  cafe,  that  phyiicians,  as  Dr. 
Adair  informs  us,  are  frequently  obliged  to  draw  their  inform- 
ation, and  ioxm  their  indications,  from  temperamenul  di£- 
tin&ions,  afpe£t,  pulfe,  and  the  moral  chara£ler  of  the  perfon« 
For  the  fame  reafons  they  cannot  always  afccrtain,  with  due 
precifion,  the  efFeds  of  remedies  ;  as  they  are  often  not  ufed, 
and  their  operation  frequently  mifrcpreicnted.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  extenfive  clafs  of  pyrexiae,  praditioners  in  the 
Weft-Indies  arc  in  a  great  meafure  exempted  from  thofe  dif* 
iicultics.  We  may  therefore  rely  with  fafcty  on  the  obferva- 
jtions  made  in  fuch  cafes ;  and  even,  in  circumftances  liable  tp 
impodure,  there  is  little  danger  of  being  mifled^  when  the  o^- 
4B^vation$  arc  made  by  a  phyucian  fo  well  guarded  againfl  f^db 
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lacy,  and  To  converfant  wi^  the  genuine  fymptoms  of  difeafes^ 
as  Dr.  Adair* 

We  (hall  now  prefcnt  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  medi- 
cinal  hints,  mentioned  under  this  article  of  the  commentaries, 

ift.  Of  Stimulants. 

*  SiKAPi,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  to  one  pound  proof  fplrit,  and  half 
a  pound  of  water,  adding  to  the  ftraincd  liquor  three  ounces  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  given  in  dofes  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
diluted,  once  or  twice  a-day,  is  a  good  medicine  in  debility  of  tho 
Homach  and  bowels,  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  anomalous  gout,  and 
all  difeafes  conne^ed  with  languid  circulation  and  torpor,  or  depraved 
fenfibility.  Jt  is  peculiarly  uleful  in  thejDorbid  difpofition  which  I 
call  Cachexia  AftUana^  but  which  Sauvage  denominates  Anafarca 
Americami,  cl.  x.  ord.  2.  gen.  6  fp.  7.  a  m&  frequent  and  fatal  pre* 
difpofition  to  difeafe  among  the  flaves/ 

adly.  Of  Astringents. 

*  Alvm.  From  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  for  a  doie,  is  an  ufe- 
fill  and  fafe  aftringent,  efpecially  when  its  ungrateful  (limulus  in  the 
ilomach  is  mitigated  by  fpermaceti,  gum  arable,  or  opium.  In  a  late 
epidemic  dyfentery,  1  ufed  it  with  advantage ;  the  vitriolic  acid  com- 
bined with  earth  of  alum  renders  itfedative  and  aptifeptic;  and  as  it 
Is  at  the  fame  time  eccoprotic,  in  a  laree  dofe,  it  is  the  fafeft  adrin- 

,  gent  I  have  hitherto  tried.  Dr.  Percivars  remarks  on  this  drug  led 
me  to  try  it  early  and  boldly.  Its  ufe  in  haemorrhages  is  well  known  ; 
but  1  think  the  fanguis  dracouis  does  not  cover  it  fo  efiedually  as  the 
gum  arabic.  I  have  alfo  ufed  it  with  advantage  in  fome  febrile  di- 
arrhoeas; and  in  what  I  call  the  Diarrheea  cacbeBica^  which  carried 
off  many  negroes  laft  autnnm.  Whilft  the  dyfentery  reigned,  I  ex< 
perienced  |oo()  effeds  from  it,  when  combined  with  aromatic?.* 

3dly,  Of  Anodynes, 

*  From  a  long  and  extenfive  experience  of  the  cffe£ls  of  anod}iie$, 
(efpecially  opium}  >  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  clafs  of  medicines 
requires  qualifying  adjundls  {o  generally,  not  fo  much  to  promote 
their  efficacy,  as  to  obviate  their  bad  efie^s.  Unlefs  when  given  to 
leilen  pure  nervous  irritability,  they  often  become  unfafe,  by  diminiih- 
ing  the  fecrctions  and  excretions,  and  promoting  accumnlados  and 
congeftion  in  the  circulating  and  glandular  fyftems.  Therefore  I  fel- 
dom  give  opium,  without  combining  it  with  ipecacuan'fia»  the  a^ve 
antimonials,  or,  in  low  cafes,  with  fome  of  the  pure  Simulants,  foetids. 
or  volatile  alkali ;  and  if,  by  thefe  additions,  I  can  keep  the  belly 
foluble,  or  the  fkin  open,  or  both,  I  rarely,  if  ever,  remark  any  of 
tnofe  untoward  effefts  from  it,  which  it  produces /^yjr;  that  is,  the 
head  is  lefs  affefled,  and  the  patient  lefs  fubje^l  to  anxiety  and  lan- 
guor. Emetic  tartar  fcems  to  be  a  more  powerful  adjunct  than  ipeca- 
cuanha ;  and,  when  combined  with  opium,  renders  th^  latter  more 
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Afe  and  cfFedaa],  when  given  early  in  difeafes  from  irritation,  evpn 
when  attended  with  fever»  as  in  cafes  of  dyfentery,  diarrhoea,  catarrh 
and  rheomadfm^ 

The  doAor  likewife  mentions  his  having  mac(f  experimentt 
with  fixed  ain  In  violent  remittents,  which  began  with  ex- 
ceffive  vomiting,  he  tried  the  magnefia  in  a  large  dofe  (two 
fcruplcs,  or  one  drachm)  in  water,  dire£lin^  fome  diluted  ve- 
getable acid  to  be  given  immediately  after.  Tfe  found  that  one 
dr  moredofes  in  this  way  reftrained  the  vomiting,  proved  gent- 
ly laxative,  and  abated  all  the  febrile  fymptoms.  If  there  was 
a  diarrhoea,  he  gave  the  fixed  alkaline  fait  diluted,  and  after  it 
diluted  vegetable  acid ;  though  he  believes  the  mineral  acid 
will.  In  general,  do  as  well.  If  the  ftomach  was  not  very  ir- 
ritable, he  general! V  added  one  ^rain  of  ipecacuanha  to  each 
dofe  of  the  magnefia  or  chalk,  lie  has  tried  fixed  air,  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  epidemic  flux,  and  in  the  worm  fevers  of 
children,  with  confiderable  advantage.  To  a  phyfician  of  his 
acquaintance,  who.  had  been  for  fome  years  muCh  fubj^d  to 
fevere  fits  of  gravel,  he  advifed  the  ufe  of  fixed  air  with  great 
benefit ;  as  he  did  likewife  to  a  noedical  alBftant,  who  bad  fe- 
vere attacks  of  cholic  from  biliary  calculi.  In  the  advance  of 
low  putrid  fevers,  he  has  experienced  good  effeds  from  the 
fixed  or  volatile  alkali,  in  an  infufion  of  ferpentaria  and  con* 
trayerva,  with  the  deco6iion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  fuperadding 
vegetable  acid,  or  acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  fo  that  the  fixed  air, 
being  evolved  in  the  ftomach,  may  z€t  with  full  power. 

On  a  future  occafion,  we  ihall  refume  the  account  of  thefe 
valuable  commentaries* 


Art.  VIII.  A  candid  and  impartial  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Go^oemnunt 
of  Pope  Clement  XIF,  containing  many  interefting  Anecdotes  during  that 
Period  of  Church  Hifiorj^  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Bjfme>  Vo- 
lumes Second  and  Third,   i2mo.  4s.  Symonds.   1785. 

TN  the  firft  volume  of  thefe  letters,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
-*•  account  in  our  Review  for  September  1785,  the  author, 
having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  firft  injlitution  and 
early  government  of  the  fociety  of  Jcfuits,  and  traced  Ganga- 
nelh,  for  that  was  the  family  name  of  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
from  his  origin  through  different  walks  in  private  life,  follows 
him  in  his  political  career,  from  the  cloifterto  the  conclave, 
;md  from  the  conclave  to  the  throne.  In  the  volumes  now 
before  us  he  confiders  this  diftingui(bed  charader,  not  as  an 
ambitious  courtier,  applying  all  his  thoughu  and  pains  to  his 
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own  ^vancement,  but  as  a  great  prince,  adminifteringtfae  af- 
fairs, and  direding  the  councils,  of  a  powerful  ftate* 

What  chiefly  diftinguilbed  the  reign  of  Clement  XIV.  Wa$ 
tfie  annihilatk)n  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  }  an  order  which 
bur  author  refpefb  and  defends,  and  to  which  it  would  feem 
iiot  improbable  that  he  once  belonged :  circumftantes  which 
fufficientlv  account  for  that  malignity  with  Which  he  treats 
Ganganeilr,  of  whom  he  tells  innumerable  little  dories,  with 
i  view  to  leflen  his  peribnal  dignity,  and  his  charader  tts  a 
reli^ionift ;  but  who,  even  through  the  cloud  of  prejudice  in ' 
which  our  author  involves  him,  appears  to  every  tartdid  reader 
in  the  light  of  a  liberal,  affable,  ingenious  man  ;  and  in  that 
of  a  politician  enlarged  in  hrs  views,  and  equally  bold  Md 
dexterous  in  the  means  by  which  he  executed  hii  defign^. 

The  writer  of  thefe  letters,  in  imitation  of  thfe  latigtiage 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  very  abfutdly  a8e£ls  to  mUte  a 
diftinftion  between  the  perfon  of  the  pope,  and  of  every 
J)rirtcc,  and  the  miniftefs  who  ferve  thcrti.  This  diftin6Uon, 
tvhich  forms  a  part  of  the  Britifh  conflitution,  is  not  by 
any  means  applicable  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  is  fup- 
|)ofed  to  be  his  own  minifler,  and  even  the  vicar  of  God  upon 
i^rth :  for  though  it  is  a  general  council  alone^  that  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infallible,  yet  the  pope  is  at  once  the  head  and 
the  great  minifler  and  infhrument  of  that  council.  This 
aftefltation  is  a  thin  veil  to  that  animoflty  with  which  our  au- 
thor regards  the  perfon  and  a^ons  of  Ganganelli. 

He  reprefents  this  holy  father  as  addided  to  particular  fz^ 
vouritcs,  particularly  to  Macedonio  and  Buontcmpf,  and  the 
Cardinal  Malvezsi,  whom  he  reprefents  as  low  and  ignorant 
pcrfons,  but  who  (fo  difficult  it  is  to  conceal  the  truth)  feem  to 
have  been  men  of  Angular  addrefs,  as  well  as  abilities.  He 
reprefents  it  as  a. very  irreligious  and  indecent  thing  in  his  holi- 
iiefs,  that  he  was  fo  indulgent  in  remitting  the  rigours  of  re- 
ligious difcipline  and  auflerities,  and  fo  attentive,  kind,  and 
affable  to  fcparatifls,  particularly  to  Englifh  proteflants. 

As  the  Englifh  reader  will  naturally  be  armed  agaihft  the 
prejudices  which  the  letter-writer  endeavours  to  innnuate  a- 
gainft  the  amiable  and  benevolent  Gangandli,  We  (hall  exhi- 
bit, for  his^^mufement,  fome  of  the  charges  which  this  fatyrift 
brings  againft  him* 

<  Clement  w^s  fatisfied  with  tKe  fUghteft  pretext  to  exempt  himfell 
from  attendance  at  the  papal  chapel.  On  Wednefday  in  holy  week 
17  74.  whil^  an  the  cardinals  were  at  the  folemn  o$ce  of  Tenehr^r  in 
^is  chapel  at  Monte  CavaHOy  he  fuddenly  left  them,  and  fet  out  to  the 
Vatican,  which  was  coniidered  as  a  m(x:kery  of  the  &cred  ifundion^ 
^nd  of  the  college  of  cardinals  afiembled  at  it.  To  gain  dme  for 
flaying  at  bpwb  ^fiCT  vcffers  on  ceitaia  days,  he  wguld  order  ^ 
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d^okt  to  be  advanced  ^  and  hardly  were  tliey  finUbed  but  he  was  is 
bis  coach^  on  the  way  to  Villa  Patrizziy  leaving  the  fpeAators  In  far- 
prize,  how  he  coald  fo  quickly  deveft  himiblf  of  his  fx>nttfical  robes* 
He  never  attended  the  devobon  of  the  forty«>hoors  prayer ;  and  when  it 
was  kept  in  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew  at  the  Noviciate*  and  of  our 
Lady  della  Vittoria,  he  uied  to  drive  to  Villa  Patnzxi  by  an  nnufnal 
road^  to  avoid  paffing  before  thofe  churches.  On  Saturdays^  when 
be  went  to  the  huny  at  the  Vittoria,  inltead  of  St.  Mary  Major\ 
according  to  the  prafiice  of  other  popes*  the  prayers  ^'ere  por^ 
.  ftitXy  httrried  over,  in  a  manner  little  lei's  than  indecent.  The  (ame 
jiaAinefs  was  obferved  in  him  when  he  faid  private  mafs.  If  he 
chanced  to  go  into  a  churchy  a  genuHeflion,  or  a  prayer  of  a  moment^ 
fatisiied  his  devotion*  At  Uie  Carthufians,  where  he  had  ordered 
bimfelf  to  be  alinouncedy  be  contented  himfelf  with  a  fimple  genuflec- 
tion.  The  Monks,  imagining  that  he  rofe  fo  quickly  in  order  to  vifit 
the  noble  wcMrks  which  were  executing  in  the  church,  were  aftonifhed 
to  fee  him  widk  (rfF  immediately,  faying,  <'  It  is  very  fine,  it  it  very 
iine,**  though  he  had  neither  looked  at  or  examined  tnv  thing.  The 
next  day  one  of  thefe  sood  folitaries  faid  to  Cardinal  Trajetto  and 
fome  prelates,  that  ^^  The  chillinefs  of  the  church  was  probably  the 
''  caufe  of  his  holinefs's  fudden  departure  :'*  **  No,'*  anfwered  the 
^cardinal,  *^  It  is  the  fame  every  where  elfe ;  and  befides  his  head  is 
**  wrong.'*  This  was  the  only  apology  his  eminence  thought  pro- 
per to  make  for  his  withdrawing  himfelf,  during  his^  whole  reign,  al- 
mofl  totally  from  the  public  worfliip  of  God,  or  of  giving  fuch  fcan- 
dal  I  and  offence  as  would  not  be  endured,  without  the  levered  cen- 
sure's, in  any  other  member  of  the  clergy.  Any  other  miniHers,  though 
we  could  fuppofe  them  void  of  all  religion,  would  have  adviied  their 
pirpce  to  pay  fome  regard  to  outward  decency,  fome  refpeft  to  fbuioii 
and  charafler :  but  nothing  is  to  be  wondered  at  in  men,  who,  when 
preiTed  with  his  negledt  of  prayers,  replied  ytxy  gravely,  that  **  It 
**  were  to  be  wiflied  that  thofe,  who  accuied  their  naAer,  had  ever 
'*  fo  good  an  excufe  for  their  abfence  a&  he  had,  or  were  employing 
**  themfelves  as  he  was  known  to  do.'' 

'Nothing  was  more  difedifying  than  die  manner  in  which  he  per* 
formed  the  mod  facred  fundions.  To  fee  him  laugh  and  talk,  dur- 
ing the  folemn  fenace  of  the  church,  furprifed  flransers  only,  fo  much 
were  the  Romans  accuftomed  to  it.  He  often  ordered  the  choir  to 
precipitate  the  office,  and  the  hour  of  Titrce,  which  is  faid  before  the 
pontifical  mafs,  feldom  lafted  more  than  two  minutes.  His  hally 
gait  in  going  through  die  church  was  equally  unbecoming  the  fo- 
vereign  and  the  prieit  During  a  pontificate  of  above  five  years,  he 
Dever  performed  any  epifcc^  fiin^ton,  not  even  giving  confirmation 
or  orders,  an  omifion  which  was  unprecedented  in  the  morteft  reigns 
of  his  predecefibrs.  His  fycophants  were  not  aihamed  to  declare 
publicly,  that  it  would  be  a  fin,  and  a  kind  of  impiet)%  for  the  great 
Ganganelli  to  frequent  churches  and  chapels,  and  to  waile  fo  much 
of  his  time  at  ^ayer,  which  was  (b  grcady  and  ufefully  employed  for 
ihe  public  fervice  and  advantage. 

<  1  he  known  truth  is,  that  during  die  laft  years  of  his  life  he  did  in> 
kttfioeft  at  alL    Monfignor  Potciu^>  firft  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
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ler,  hat  told  all  Rome,  diat,  feeing  him  dmod  every  minate  by  the 
daties  of  his  poft,  he  never  faw  a  book  or  pen  in  his  hand.  The 
cardinals  Trajetto  and  Marefofchi,  and  indeed  all  who  approached 
luro,  declare,  that,  knowing  exactly  the  manner  in  which  he  fpenc 
each  hoar  of  the  day,  he  could  not  pollibly  find  time  for  writing  or 
for  reading  any  thing  beyond  his  breviary.  The  fecretaries  of  the 
briefs  and  bolls  a^ure  us,  that  he  never  compofed  one  of  them.  Mon^ 
£gnor  Stay,  fecretary  of  briefs  to  princes,  has  repeated  a  hundred 
^es,  that,  far  from  pemfing  thofe  important  diipatches,  GanganelH 
kul  not  patience  even  to  hear  them  read.  After  a  few  words  of  the 
vrcamble,  he  was  dtfmifled  with  thefe  words,  bene^  bene.  If  you  aflc 
now  then  he  was  employed ;  Doflor  Saliufh,  in  the  printed  account 
of  his  laft  iHnefs,  tells  us,  that  he  walked  inceflantly  about  his  apart- 
Bienis,  to  excite  a  copious  perfpiration.  The  foMiers  of  the  guard  and 
^  women  of  die  neighbourhood  tell  us,  that  he  amufed  himfelf  by 
lefteding  the  rays  of  the  fun  into  their  eyes  from  a  looking  glafs:  the 
fink  boys  tell  us  that  it  was  a  favourite  dtverfion  with  him,  efpecially 
when  he  was  at  Ca(tel  Gandolpho,  to  colledt  them  under  his  windoiy» 
by  throwing  out  fugar-plums  and  dried  fweet-meats,  and  then  empty- 
ing  bafons  of  water  upon  their  heads. 

*  The  gentlemen  of  the  chamber  were  admitted  to  his  prefence 
only  when  he  went  abroad  in  the  evening,  becaufe  he  could  not  then 
bave  hb  mechanics  and  his  buffoons  with  him.  At  Villa  Patrizzi,  no 
cardinal,  no  nobleman,  was  admitted,  but  upon  very  urgent  bufinefs* 
Then  his  manners  were  void  of  dignity.  The  perfon  prefented  was 
bonoured  with  a  hearty  fqueeze  by  the  hand,  and  (carce  fuflfcred  to 
kifs  hb  foot.  After  a  familiar  embrace  followed  proteflatbns  of 
fevice,ib  emphatical,  diat  diey  became  quite  iniipid  and  onbecoming^. 
Hb  difeourfe  was  neither  con^uent,  feniible,  or  ferious.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  thofe  who  were  prefented  to  him,  were  (truck  with  his  be- 
haviour ;  they  afcribed  it  to  humility^  and  the  overflowings  of  a  good 
beart  Others,  more  fagacious,  remarked ,  that  in  many  words  he 
bad  faidjuft  nothing  ;  they  were  afloniihed,  and  attributed  the  whole 
to  policy.  Others  again,  dill  more  attentive,  undazaded  by  the  luftre 
of  his  hi^  rank,  diicerned  vulgarity  in  his  manners,  confuiipn  in 
bis  dKcourfe,  and  a  grain  of  foUy  in  his  whole  behaviour.^ 

What  this  bigoted  religionift  objcfis  to  the  charadler  and 
manners  of  Ganganellt,  fome  levities  perhaps  excepted,  will 
be  confide^red  by  the  liberal  part  of  matikind^  as  not  only  ex- 
cufable,  but  worthy  of  praife.  There  is  not  any  naan,  who  is 
not  a  zealot  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  will  excufe  our  amia- 
ble pontiff  for  his  averfion  to  a  monaflic  life,  and  for  being 
witling  to  extend  to  others  an  indulgence  of  which  he  felt  the 
whole  value. 

*  He  knew  many  to  whom  no  other  prefent  would  be  agreeable. 
The  company  he  had  kept  in  his  own  convent,  and  the  fociety  he  fre« 
quented  in  others,  were  men  of  the  fame  licentious  principles,  and  he 
bad  a  fair  opportunity  to  oblige  them.  The  amulement  of  the  pope 
was  another  motive,  not  only  of  choice,  but  of  neceflity ;  and  it  muft 
be  confeiTed^  that  he  furnifhed  fome  fcenes  of  droUeiy  that  wouM 
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difconcert  the  gravity  of  an  ancient  ftoic.  When  his  coach  was  wak- 
ing for  him,  it  was  always  forroanded  by  a  ^oup  of  monks  and  frian 
on  their  knees,  who,  on  his  appearance,  cncd  out,  Mercy  f  Holy  Fa* 
ther  /  Mercy  !  Once  I  remember  he  obferved  a  great  brawny  fdlovr, 
who  endeavoured  to  produce  himfelf  to  his  notice  by  the  aioft  da- 
morons  exertions.  *•  Well !"  fays  the  pope,  **  what  do  yon  want  f** 
**  Holy  I'ather,"  he  anfwered,  "  1  have  obtained  a  brief  of  feciilariaau, 
**  tion,  and  I  come  to  folicit  for  another  to  enable  me  to  marry.** 
♦•  Oh,  oh,"  faid  his  holinefs,  "  Fair  and  foftly,  child,  one  thing  aft 
*<  once,  if  you  pleafe  ;**  ftept  into  his  carriage,  and  buril  into  a  kf^l 
peal  of  laughter.' 

What  forms  the  moft  interefting  and  important  part  of  tbe 
volumes  before  us,  Is,  the  account  they  contain  of  the  deflxuc- 
tion  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits. 

Our  author,  having  drawn  the  character  of  Carvalho^ 
prime  minifter  of  Portugal  in  the  reign  of  Jofeph  I.  layx^ 
**  Men  of  his  outrageous  temper,  when  once  they  have 
**  broke  through  the  bounds  of  juftice,  grow  too  headftrong 
*•  for  any  other  ties  ;  and  the  greateft  excefs  of  iniquity  be- 
^^  comes  neceflary  when  former  tranfgreffions  have  made  them 
**  defpair  of  impunity ;"  he  proceeds  briefly  to  relate  the  fub- 
je£ls  of  accufation  adduced  by  this  defigntne  minifter^  wb« 
had  conceived  an  implacable  averfion  againft  the  Jefutts,  to 
haften  their  ruin  ;  and  which,  he  fays,  were  adopted,  wltk 
ibme  variation,  by  the  other  courts. 

*  The  fociety  of  Jefns,  from  its  firft  inftitution,  had  always  beeft 
held  in  the  higheft  efteem  in  Portugal,  till  Carvalho,  by  his  artifices 
and  intrigues,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  moft  eminent  dignities  of  the  kin^« 
dom,  and  intimate  confidence  of  jofeph  I.  This  influence  at  court  was 
no  ways  defpicable,  as  mofl  of  the  royal  family,  and  even  the  heir 
apparent,  daring  the  preceding  reign  of  John  V.  had  fubmitted  t» 
them  the  dire^on  ot  their  confciences,  and  followed  their  advice 
in  other  matters  of  importance.  Carvalho  (whofe  ruling  paflion  wat 
ambition),  whilftin  the  flate  of  dependence,  ingratiated  himfelf  into 
their  favour  and  efteem,  by  the  meaneft  adulation  and  entreaties^ 
and  a  plaofible  appearance  of  the  moft  devoted  attachment ;  and,  bjr 
their  intereft,  obtained,  in  great  meafnre,  the  countenance  and  regard 
of  his  fovereign.  Jealous  of  aathority,  he  per];>etually  awakened  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  of  a  credulous  and  pufillaniroous  monarchy 
who,  at  the  leaft  fliadow  of  danger,  fearing  for  his  throne  and  life, 
with  weak  and  implicit  reliance,  liftened  to  the  imaginary  plots  which 
Carvalho  pretended  he  had  deteded  by  his  extreme  vigilance  and  foil- 
citude  for  the  preiervation  of  his  perfon.  Having,  by  thefe  tricks  of 
policy  and  art,  raifed  his  own  confeqnence,  and  fufiiciently  ftrengthen* 
ed  the  aiFedions  of  his  fovereign,  he  wantonly  invaded  the  property, 
and  fflcrificed  the  lives  of  the  nobility^  whom  he  judged  oblUcles  to 
his  ambitious  views ;  and,  inftead  of  cherifhing  the  Jefuits,  who  had 
been  his  former  abettors,  he  ftiove  to  weaken  their  intereit  at  coiirt, 
by  falfe  i^uations,  and  the  blackeft  calumnies^tkat  he  alone,  or  hi« 
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ocatves,  night  engroib  ^  coajdcncc  of  the  king^  asd  poffieTs  iliv 
fteuM  of  govern ment. 

*  Burmp  the  latt^  end  of  the  reign  of  John  V.  whea  i]iiief»liac| 
prevented  Vnk  from  attending  to  the  concerns  of  govenuaent,  a  treaty 
was  opened  between  the  couns  of  Soain  and  Portugal,  fbc  an  exchaa^^ 
of  territory  in  South- America,  r  rom  this  epoch  the  JeCaits  i»a.y 
juBIy  date  tkek  fubfeqnear  misfoftunf&;  {  mail  theretoie  be  th« 
snore  particular  in  my  account  of  it. 

*  Ib  the  year  1 747,  at  Rio  Janeiro^  a  Poftugaefe  gentlemaiL,  hy 
name  Gomez  Pereira,  noted  for  his  chimerical  project  by  which  hm 
expected  to  enhance  his  own  ^lory  and  the  prolpericy  of  his  country, 
b»t  which  ended  in  his  ruin,  perfuaded  the  governor,  Qogiess 
^Aadrada,  that  very  rich  inioes  had  been  opened  in  the  miAons  of 
Paraguay,  which  were  governed  by  the  Jefttks,  and  that  theie  Others 
liad  no  other  object  in  excluding  aH  Europeans,  than  the  concealikieBt 
•f  their  imnMsie  ireafurea.  To  add  furthei*  weight  to  iheie  a&rnens* 
]m  advanced,  that»  from  certain  inielligence,  he  knew  that  the  je^iita 
ann«ally  drew  from  thefe  mines  three  n&iUi^s  of  cmfadea^  ^«  He 
ther^re  propofed  an  exchange  between  the  two  ^ow9s«  Vy  whiok 
Spain  (hottld  yield  to  Portueaithe  feven  diflri^,  called  the  Miffioaa 
of  Paraguay,  ^nd  in  return  mould  receive  the  important  colony  of  th« 
Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  territory.  Pereira  had  e^^ufted  the  rc^- 
Iburces  of  his  imagination,  to  give  the  moft  delufive  colours  to  this 
treaty,  and  to  extol,  in  the  moft  pompous  ftrains,  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages his  country  would  derive  from  it.  The  ambitious  governor* 
charmed  with  a  projc6^  which  Mattered  his  hopes  of  promodon,  haf- 
tened  the  difpatches  to  court,  before  he  had  examined  the  purport  of 
thesi,  afluring  with  confidence,  that  the  plan,  once  put  ij|  exe<^tiott, 
would  open  a  flood  of  ^old  from  Paraguay  to  Portugal. 

'  No  fooner  was  this  mjudicious  treaty  commnni^ted  than  ii4opted 
with  equal  blindnefs  by  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  propofed  to  tlye 
court  of  Madrid,  who  found  the  exchange  too  advantageous  to  he- 
fitate  in  their  determination.  By  ceding  a  fterile  and  unprofitable 
trad  of  country,  they  would  acquire  a  fettlement  of  the  greateft  im* 
portauee  to  their  poucflions  in  the  New  World,  which  woukl  exclude 
the  Portuguefe  merchants  from  all  communication  with  the  interior 
parts  of  &uth-America. 

*  Andrada  was  commiiTioned  by  Portugal,  and  the  Marquis  de  Valr 
delirois  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution. 
]n  the  beginning  it  had  been  agreed^  that  the  ttihabitaots  of  Paraguay 
fbould  not  change  their  fettlements,  but  fhould  become  fubje^s  of  the 
Xing  of  Portugal;  and,  had  this  wife  regulation  been  c^fervod,  a 
cruel  and  bloody  war,  deftrud^ive  of  the  m^ions  ^Uraguay,  the  moft 
flourilhing  in  the  world,  would  never  have  ta)cen  pUce,  Hut,  on  the 
contrary,  indead  of  leaving  thefe  harmlefs  nations  Iq  the  unm^leiled 
])oflefiion  of  their  native  foil,  it  was  determined,  that,  in  exchanging 
iovercigns,  they  fhould  likewife  exchange  ibeir  habitjktions ;  and  the 


*  *  A  crufade  is  valued  at  2St  6d.    Three  mfllions  wiH,  therefow^ 
snake  375,0001,  fterliog* 
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tinlbrtunate  Indians  were  cohdemned  to  tpih  their  nttive  country,  nt 
6rdcrto  pcdptt  a  froitleis  and  oncukrvatcd  hnd.  Such  at  leaft  were 
the  orders  given  by  the  commiffaries  of  bath  crowns. 

•  A  general  fltotiny  enfued  :  "With  what  right,**  iai4  the  opprefled 
Indians,  *'  do  the  Spaniards  iand  Portugneic  difpofleft  us  of  oirf 
lands,  which  Ave  never  received  from  them,  "but  have  4nherke4[ 
from  otir  «nceftors ;  which  we  have  caltrvated  with  the  labour  rf 
oor  hands,  and  watered  with  the  fwcat  of  our  Ijrows.  We  -ttrtbracc^ 
Chriftianity,  we  became  tributaries  to  the  King  of  Spain,  on  con- 
dition that  he  ihodd  fnfFer  tts  to  remain  tinmokded,  and  'ihonld 
proteA  us  againft  04inenemies  "  T%e  natural  reludlance  and  oppofi- 
tion  of  thtfe  injured  Ari6Hms  was  imputed  to  the  Jefuits ;  and  Andbida 
publicly  dedared,  "Aiat  thefe  mifionaries  ftir^d  up  the  Indians,  xnA 
dilated  tb  them  ^  fptrit  of  Sedition  and  revolt,  in  reality,  ^ndiiij^ 
the  emigration  attended  with  general  drfcontent  to  all  the  inhaM- 
tants,  ami  totally  inrprafdioable  whhin  the  time  limited  i>y  the  con- 
mifiaries^  they  nrade  a  reafonable  and  humble  icmonftrance  to  this 
contrary  ;'biit,tinderftanding  that  fuch  were  the  exprcfs  orders  of  their 
ibvereign,  they  -acquiefced,  exerted  all  the  force  ^si  thei(  authority  and 
influence  to  induce- the  ^natives  to  fubmlt,  and,  in  cafe  of  aTxrfiifaJ^ 
threatened  to  abandon  the  miffioa.  Their  fituation  was  tJ^uly perplex-  « 
ing.  On- the  one  hand,  they  were  traduced  by  the. government ic^f  IPa- 
ragoay  and  the  court  of  Portugal,  as  the  interefted  incendiafies  of 'the 

f  umuk ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Indians,  do  logger  ^onfiderk^  thoiSft 
as  their  .parents,  and  the  guardians  of  their  privileges  and  Itbertv,  hut 
as  the  faithlefs  betrayers  of  their  fiipplicity,  conceived  fuch  inOigo** 
tion  againfl  thofe  who  attempted  to  prevail  on  them  to  expatriaie» 
that  feveral.  Who  had  been  the  moH  a^ve,  were  cruelly  treated  and 
imprifon^d  by  thetii. 

*  The  like  fedition  took^lace  in  the  colony  ^  the  Holy  Sacfament, 
iUidy  in  ^ts  efifeftB,  •was  carried  to  greater  outrage  vand  -excefs.  An 
armed  forpewas^nt  into  the  coontry  \  bot  every  attemptprovedixn- 
^ccefsfid.  Andrada,  ^enftiencted,  attribated  his  fnlsfeto  the  ftiiT: 
con^ft  of  the  ijefdits  ;  itnd  CarvalhOy  pleafed  with  the  inforntttion^ 
Hdzed  the  opportuni^  to  fecond  his  fecret  views,  ^nd  to  difctodit 
ihem  in  «he  cy^es  fA  their  fovere^gn.  His  brother^  Francis  Mcndooa* 
ivas  foon  after  diipatched  in  quality  of  commander  in  chief fand  go- 
vernor of  the  IVlaraghon,  with  fecret  inftrudions  to  take  from^thexn 
the  government  of  the  miflions.  Frequent  remondrances,  complain- 
ing of  the  grievances  which  they  experienced  under  their  new  gover- 
nor, 'were  tranfmitted  toLlfbon,  and  fafdy  deHrered  tohis^majefty, 
through  the  hands  of  his  cosfeflbr.  Among  the  reft  was  aiecret  me- 
itioriaTaddrdred'to  the  king,  'by  (he  council  of  the  mrffibns,  com- 
]>ofed  6f  the  bifltOp  and  the  regular  foperiors  of  the  Maragnon,  whibh 
^ated  to  his  majetythe  ontrages  eommitted  againft  the  Jefurts,  and 
fmf^lbred  redreft.  The  peruS  Of  Hits  memorial  ftifHced'to-iiiHame 
die-rcfentment of^hcvbididHTe  Canralho,  who,  from  thatemomcnt, 
ttet^rhiinedneterto^ent,  till  he  had  dSb^ed  their  expuliion,  -not 
<mly -from  die  Nfartgnon,  but  from  all  the  other  dominions  of  f  ortu« 

Si!.     To  the'orddrs  virkich  he  had  given^  his  brother,  he  added, 
at  thek AdiftS!  taen'aiBon;  Anm^mir^  fiit>iild  I)e4ent  to^Li/bon 
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BBdev  a  (afe  guard  ;  and,  in  confeqocnce  of  theie  ipfhafiions,  many 
were  brought  back  to  Fortogal»  and  banifhed,  by  ]4»  orders,  into 
fictle  villages  at  a  diftance  from  court. 

*  Having  fucceeded  in  his  firft  attempts,  his  next  effort  was  to  with- 
^aw  the  Jeifuits  from  court.  The  veneration  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  king,  and  all  the  royal  funily,  their  condud  and  principles, 
lud  rendered  them  the  objeds  of  his  envy  and  averfion ;  and  the  let- 
ters which  he  repeatedly  received  from  Mendoza  and  Andrada,  attri* 
bating  to  them  the  infurredions  in  America,  he  inceflantly  infinuated 
to  his  ci^edulous  fovereign,  that  his  orders  could  never  be  executed, 
as  long  at  the  Jefuits,  relying  on  the  powerful  mediation  of  their 
brethren  at  court,  continued  to  foment  th^  ditlurbances  in  America ; 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  effedual  flop  to  thoTe  icandalous  proceed- 
ings, and  to  reflore  peace,  it  was  neceflary  to  remove  thofe  who 
were  intrufied  with  the  education  of  the  royal  family,  or  otherwife 
employed  about  his  perfon.  After  fbroe  days  deliberation,  Jofeph, 
at  length,,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon ;  and,  on  the  night 
•f  the  19th  of  September,  1757,  at  the  moment  when  the  Jefmts, 
who  were  lodged  in  the  palace  of  belem,  were  retiring  to  their 
i^artments,  they  were  commanded,  in  tlje  king's  name,  to  depart 
immediately  for  Liibon»*^ 

The  letter-writer  enters  pretty  fully  into  the  injtiries  and 
•ppreffions  inSi<ded  on  the  Jefuits ;  and  remarks^  at  the  fame 
thne,  what  is  indeed  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  celebrated 
order,  renowned  for  the  intrepidity  with  which,  in  their  rife 
and  progrefs,  they  encountered  death  and  alt  manner  of  hard* 
Ihips,  made  but  very  feeble^  and  fcarcely  any  efforts  at  all>  for 
f;If-prefervation  :  And,  on  this  occafion,  he  quotes  s^  obfery- 
atioD  of  Machiavel,  (which,/  by  the  way,  he  might  have 
traced  to  Livy)  ^^  that  the  aggreflbr  has  a  manifeil  advantage 
^  over  the  party  invaded,  becaufe  the  attack  is  always  carried 
^  on  with  greater  vigour  than  ihe  defence/'  « 

The  hefitation  of  Clbm£Nt,  and  the  contending  paffions 
diat  diftra£led  bis  mind,  when  the  brief  for  annthiUting  the 
order  of  the  Jefuits  lay  open  before  him  ick  his  fignature,  are 
ctrcumftantially,  and  in  a  lively  manner,  defcribed  by  our 
author. 

*  The  brief  is  returned  to  Rome,  and  lies  open  for  his  £gnature. 
In  diia  critical  fituation,  it  is  impoflible  to  paint  the  perplexity  of 
Ganganelli*s  mind.  As  the  importance  of  j^n  adion  is  feldom  known 
till  we  are  on  the  point  of  executing  it,  that  jwbich  he  was  now  urged 
to  perpetirate  diiplayed  itfelf  with  all  its  horrid  ^onfequences ;  fo 
that  his  bofom  was  tortured  with  a  crowd  of  paiH^jii  equally  contrary 
and  violent.  Fear,  indignation,  pity,  angex,  and  dcfpair ;  what* 
ever  prompts  to,  or  diiTuades  fropn,  guih;  ieii^d,  at  .once  his  heart, 
and  made  it  the  fcene  oi*  a  hundred  di^erpi^  aeiutions,  £very 
painon  took  pofitflton  of  it  by  turns.  However,  it  wa^  abfolutely 
necei£iry  he  fhould  come  to  fome  refolutxoq,  Hie  declared  at  laft 
in  favour  of  deftiudive  mcafures;  aayd  tht  %\%  of  Jul/i  17739  J^  ^P* 
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pobted  for  due  difpatch  of  this  important  bofioefs.  Thti^y  1 
4iiKi  ftUl  he  hefitates,  ftill  withholds  his  fignature,  b  was  at  laft  ae- 
ccfTary  to  fend  foi  Buontempi ;  who,  after  urging  everv  motive  that 
coold  alarm  his  fears,  and  awaken  his  indole&ce^  repreiented  to  him» 
that  the  necefficy  of  the  end  juttified  the  means ;  and  that,  when  hit 
own  hononr,  the  fafety  of  Rome,  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  were 
at  flake,  it  was  no  time  to  lillen  to  fcruples.  This  was  the  fa- 
▼onrite*t  way  of  reafoning,  and  was  the  ground  of  Ganeanelli^s  ad- 
ing.  He  had  no  fooner  nened  the  brief,  than,  dafliing  we  pen  ffoa 
'his  hand  in  a  rage,  **  There/'  fays  he,  '<  the  deed  is  donei  and 
«will  foon  be  followed,  by  my  death.  You  have  compelled  me  to  it ; 
and  what  will  pofterity  fay  of  me  ?'' 

*  It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  the  fecond  part,  or  continu- 
ation of  any  work,  is  inferior  in  merit  to  the  firft.  This  is 
not  the  cafe  with  the  volumes  before  us,  which,  in  point  of 
eloquence  and  intereft,  and  juftnefs,  as  well  as  refinement  of 
obfervation,  exceed  the  firft.  With  not  a  little  matter  that 
can  appear  interefting  only  to  priefts  and  bigots  of  the  Catholic 
fuperftition,  our  author  has  intermixed  a  great  deal  of  enter- 
tainment, as  well  as  inftru(9ion,  for  liberal  minds,  and  oien 
of  the  world ;  and,  while  he  evidentlv  appears  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  an  apologift  for  the  Jefuits,  ne  fuftains,  at  the  (ame 
time,  the  charader  of  a  man  of  learning  and  genius. 


Art.  IX.  Report  ^from  ibi  SeleB  Commit  tee j  to  iviom  it  mjos  rt^ 
/erred  to  examine  aftdftate  theffuered  Jccounts^  and  other  Papers^  pre^ 
fented  to  the  Houfe  in  this  Sejpon  of  Parliament  ^  relating  to  the  Public 
Income  and  Expenditure ;  and  aljo^  to  report  to  the  Houfe  tubat  may  bfr 
txfe^ed  to  be  the  Jnnual  Jmount  of  thefaid  Incdme  und  Expenditure  in 
future.  March  XI,  1786.  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Debrett.  London, 
1786. 

HP  HE  committee,  before  they  enter  on  the  firft  part  of  their 
•*■  report,  premife,  that  they  have  confined  their  examination 
to  the  prefent  ftatc  of  the  revenue,  as  it  appears,  cither  from 
the  amount  a£tually  received  in  the  periods  contained  in  the 
papers  referred  to  them,  or  from  the  bcft  cftimates  which  they 
could  form  of  the  produce  of  fuch  articles  as  had  not  been 
brought  to  account  in  thofe  periods,  but  compofe,  neverthe- 
lefs,  a  part  of  the  prefent  income  of  the  public.  The  large 
amount  of  taxes  impofed  fince  ttie  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  in  addition  to  the  then  fubfifting  revenue  ;  the  difiiculties 
under  which  the  different  branches  of  our  commerce  laboured 
during  the  continuance  of  that  war ;  and  the  great  and  in- 
creafing  prevalence  of  fmuggling,*prcyious  to  the  meafures  re- 
cently adopted  for  its  fuppreffion  s  appeared  to  the  committee 
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io'neiftder  aify  averages  of  the  ameuiit  of  $kt  rrvenae^  in  fiM>* 
tntr  periods,  in  a  great  degree  inapplicable  to  the  prefem  ficu- 
acioii  of  the  tountrf ;  On  th^  other  hand,  they  did  not  think 
themfelves  competent  to  diiaifs  the  various  contingencies 
Ivhich  mzyy  in  future,  operate  to  the  incre^fe  or  diminutioa 
of  the  public  income.  A  revenue  fo  qorapHcated  in  jts  ^lature^ 
and  dq)endijag  fo  much  on  the  various  branches  of  an  eictea-  , 
iive  conu^erce^  xumOl  always  be  liable  to  tjciapip^ary  )flu(Slu/- 
ntioofitdreft  akhpwgb  410  arcmft4«if;ap  fbould  M^^OQcafioa 
finy  pecmanettf  alteratian  in  its  pr^d^ice.  The  coaunittee, 
therefore,  Ju(fged  it  proper  to  iiibmit  to  the  |vifik>Bi  of  the 
iloufe  of  CoQUBOiis  this  extenfin^  con&dcx;aaQip^  ^  to  ^te, 
in  this  report,  the  preient  amount  of  the  public  Jinqcptf^  as 
ffefulting  ifroQi  the  papers  before  them. 

The  aec  produce  of  the  different  branches  of  revenue;^ 
which  are  flat'ed,  paid  into  the  exchequer  in  thejc^r-enxUi^ 
«t  Michaelmas,  ^^85,  was  i2,3;ti,5aoU  )But  the  coifomUtep 
iound,  diat  m  rtbis  period  ther^  had  been  paid  by  the  'EaSkr- 
jlodia  Compaay  a  fum,  for  refpited  arrears  of  cyftoa^ 
amouitfing  to^oi^iliSI.  ^  which  Am^,  as  not  refulting irqgi 
•che  T^nm  courfe  of  the  i^venuq,  is  co  be  dedu(^ed  fi-om  th^ 
total  above  fiated. 

The  committee  flate  fuch  eftimates  as  they  are  enabled  to 
form  en  the  information  which  -they  4hw€  procwMd  refpefling 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  impofcd  in  thejcar  1285..  Having 
tnvcAigated  the  amount  of  the  feveral  articles  of  the  jwibl^ 
revenue;,  they  proceed,  in  like  manner,  to  fbte  the  feveral 
branches  of  e;q>enditurc.  And,  in  order  to  place  the  whole 
ilibjetS  xeferred  to  them  in  the  clearefllisjht^.  they  .have  an* 
jiexed  ito  their  report  an  abflr^^  of  the  diBerent  accounts^  m 
which  they  have  brought,  into  one  point  of  view^  the  ^unqUnt 
of  the  feveral  heads  of  public  expenditure,  as  well  as  the 
produce  .of  the  feveral  branches  of  the  reveoue.  T4iis  .ahr 
lha£t  is  infinitely  important ;  and,  referring  our  i;ea.ders  (o  <jhe 
wonk  itfelf,  we  ihall  only  ad.d,  that,  la  this  report^  the  con\- 
miiEoners  of  accounts  I^y  open  promlAiig  yiews  to  (heir  coun- 
trymen« 


-fkt^t.  %:  Sermons  f  reached  in  ih&Tarifh  Church  o/Sf,  'Jfhafr,  Wotfi firtet. 
^ySainuel  Moak,  A,M,    Svo.  58.    boards.  *G.-Nicol.  17^6, 

YN'thefe  fcrmons  we  find  a  kind  of  unity  or  whole.  The 
*  author,  without  the- formality  .and  pomp  of  fyflem,  foqchcs 
oatbe  mod  important  points-in  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
whether  relating  to  theory,  whi(h  is  often  in  the  fcriptures 
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called  faith,  of  to  praftice.  Mr.  Hoble  having,  in  his  firft  and 
fecQxid  fermons^  difcouried  on  thenature  and  woribip  of  Godj^ 
and  given  a  (hort  account  of  the  mod  confiderable  modes. of 
worfhip,  which  have  been  pradifed  by  mankind,  in  different 
ages,  proceeds  to  i|;eviev7  the  Chrifiian  fyftem  Of  faith  and  prac-* 
ttce,  and  to  (hew  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  draw  nigh 
to  the  Majefty  of  Heaven.— In  his  courfe  he  is  naturally  led'  to 
inculcate  the  ncceffity  of  good  works ;  the  importance  of  re- 
ligious education;  and  the  fhortnefs  and  vanity  of .  human  life^  - 
—•Thence  he  proceeds  to  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  putiifh- 
ments,  and  the  danger  of  impenitence.  But  Chriftians  are 
not  only  impelled  by  the  fcourge  of  the  law,  but  attra<fted  by 
the  cords  of  love.  Purified  from  the  groffer  ftains  incident  to 
human  nature,  they  are  advanced  beyond  the  watery  baptifm  of 
John,  and  initiated  into  the  fublimer  doftrines  of  the  evange- 
lical difpenfation,  which  teach  and  inculcate  not  only  works  of 
the  lawy  but  good  worist  the  genuine  emotions  of  love  to  God 
and  man  ;  the  former  chaftened  and  exalted  by  adoration,  the 
latter  foftened  by  fympathy  and  tender  afFe6tion.  It  is  by  a 
natural'^gradation  therefore  that  Mr.  Hoole  paffes  on  from  the 
danger  of  impenitence,  to  benevolence,  the  great  charafteriftic 
of  a  Chriflian  temper.  The  charitable  affedions  of  the  mind^ 
the  great  fweetener  and  confolation  of  life,  are  infufficient  for 
human  happinefs,  fince,  after  we  have  numbered  fourfcore 
years,  the  little  remainder  of  our  days  is  but  labour  and  for- 
row.  Mr.  Hoote  difcourfes  on  this  fubje£t ;  and  next  on  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — But  this  Chriftians  are  well  aflured  that 
they  can"  never  obtain,  without  much  previous  tribufation, 
earneft  affiduity,  and  ftridfelf -denial.  Our  author  therefore 
difcourfes,  next  in  order,  on  felf-examination,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  our  hearts,  and  our  proficiency  in  the  faith.  Sermons 
pn  the  death  of  the  pious,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord,  conclude 
this  feries  of  excellent  difcourfes. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Hoolc's  fermons  confift  not  in  any 
.noyelty  of  invention,  or  boldnefs  of  fancy,  but  in  higher 
qualities ;  found  fenfe,  juftnefs  of  thought,  candour  and  meek- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  a  plainlhnd  pcrfuafive  earneftnefs  of  man- 
ner. He  is  chiefly  fedulous  to  point  out,  and  remind  his  rea- 
ders of  the  miferies,  the  brevity,  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
he  certainty  of  judgment ;  or,  in  fewer  words,  the' wants  of 
bunun  nature  i  which>  he  ihew8>  religion,  and  religion  only 
can  fupply. 
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h^Lt,  XT.  No/ologta  MeticMcA  Oculorvm:  or^  a  Tregttife^  oh  the  Dtfeajilf 
ef  the  Eyes^  Jele&ed  and  tranflated  frem  the  Latin  ef  Francis  Boffiar  dtr 
Ssk^Uigee  ;  'wherein  the  luho/e  are  metkoScaUy  arranged :  tb  nihich  eer^ 

'  4dJo  added,  the  Defcriftiom  and  Niodes  of  CmrOy  eu  recited  hy  tboje  Am^' 
thors  nvho  have  nuritten  profeffedly  on  the  ntarious  SulyeGr  heriim  ertU" 
merated.  With  Annotations.  Bj  George  kPdllhf  At,  £>.  AV  55^ 
Brpiufjfrsetf  Soho.    Svo.  6s.  boards.  Rohinfoiis*  Loodon.  1786. 

n^HE  eye  being  in  its  ftnidure  extremoly  complicated,  the 
^  di/eaies  to  which  it  is  liable  ave  confeqtiently  numerous  ^ 
and  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  noble  organ  with  a  princi- 
pal iburce  of  human  happiiicfsy  nHift  alwavs  render  the  means^ 
of  removing  its  various  Uemiibes  one  or  the  mo&  impoiuut 
Aibjcds  within  the  compafs  of  medicine.  This  branch  of 
/cience  has  accordingly  received  great  improvements  in  modern 
times.  Our  knowledge  of  ocular  diforders  has  extended  with 
the  theory  of  vifion ;  and  operations,  at  which  formerly  the 
boldeft  empiricifm  would  have  ftartled,  are  now  daily  perform^ 
ed  by  prai^tioners  with  equal  dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Among 
the  writers  who  have  chiefly  cultivated  this  department,  narti- 
cular  attention  is  certainly  due  to  the  laborious  induftry  of 
Sauvages )  and  we  therefore  think,  that  a  tranflation  of  his 
iyftem,  with  the  more  recent  improvements  on  the  fubjed^- 
cannot  fail  of  being  favourably  received  by  the  medical  facul- 

3f»  In  the  volume  under. coniideration.  Dr.  Wallis  has  en- 
eavouied  to  furnifli  a  work  of  fuch  a  kind.  We  obferve^ 
tbat»  in  the  transfufion  of  tlie  names  of  difeafes,  he  has  been 
fiudiouily  careful  to  adapt  the  terms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  to  the  ear  of  an  EnglUh  reader  1  and  has  likewife,  on 
foae  occasions,  compounded  names,  with  the  view  of  more 
accurate  difcriminaiion.  Such  liberties  as  thefe,  in  nomen- 
clature, when  judicioufly  taken,  and  only  for  the  purpofe  of 
perfpicuity,  every  candid  perfon  muft  approve.  But  in.  man/ 
^r  the  difeafes,  the  author  has  unneceflarily  multiplied  the 
titles^  by  the  addition  of  teims  obvioufly  fynonimous,  ancf 
even  of  fimiJar  a|  pellatives  in  the  ^me  language. 

As  a  fpecimon  of  the  work,  we  mail  prei'ent  our  readers 
with  an  cxtrd£i  from  a  part  where  we  find  the  author  moft 
pra^caK 

*  14.  O/^/^^Zwtf/cra.— Xerophthalmia.— -P.  i£GiicaTJ£  ;  OpbthaK 
mia  Angulos  Oculi  afHciens;  St.  Yves  ab  Acrimonia  SaoguiDi*. 
Sp.  5.  UB  MsTsiafiT,  No.  386. 

*  Dry,  tarsal  Ofhthalmy.  ^ 

'  In  this  Xeropbthalxny,  there  is  no  tumour  in  the  eyelids^  a  red. 

uefs  and  itching  Qj)ly  on  the  inarpns,*  fcarce  any'  eftufidn  of  tears, 

th^  palpcbrac  hgglutinatcd  in  the  night  ;'thc  eye  can  fcarcc  bear  light 

xcfltr^ed  irom  water;  it  is  more  eafily  cured  than  the  iofiammation 

(^^^^attcnded 
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Attended  with  moifture  i—thoash  it  is  obAtnace  and  hahitoal,  at  it  it 
uipported  1^  the  acrimooy  of  w  lymph  1  for  a  flight  dyfonf  toniag 
on  ^ves  reU«f9  ^  i<  were,  by  aaifit, a neu&Uit or tranffacjon oc* 
cumUg  from  the  tonica  conjunctiva  to  the  Praepnce* 
.  *  Bleedinji  ii^  oiften  all  that  is  neceilary }  bot  gencial^  a  cathartic 
being  adminiftered  before,  warm  baths,  repeated  for  a  few  dayi,  are 
crowned  With  fdfccefs;  acid  waters  alfo  drank  in  die  fmnmer  feafon 
for  nine  davs-rcooling  grvd,  or  milk  whey,  (hooki  be  takeA  |oing 
out  of  the  bath  1— at  night  anodynes  are  of  fenrice,  paxticnlany  to 
children,  accordttag  to  Sydiii ham, 

*  The  topical  applications   indicated  are  coUyrioms  of  rofeaod 

J  plantain  water  i  mucilage  of  fleaworth,  water  of  frog*s  fpawn ;  the 
eaves  of  tlie  qmnce  Me  ( rofe  leaves  1  the  water,  or  folution  of  Saturn^ 
\)r  Sal  Satnmi,  j^tifnljy  dilated  with  water;  fugar-candjr,  k^^ 
bot  St.  YvBs  prdcribes  the  foUewing  eye- water : 

•  R  Aq.  Rofar. 

Plantagin.  aa  JH, 
Lap.  Tutia  pp.  gr.  xij. 

Sp.  Vin.  R.  3  f).    M.  foVeatur  per  Diem  Ocultla 
IrtcCollyrio.^ 

<  In  the  evening  he  applies  a  fmall  pledget  dipped  in  a  decoCiioa 
made  of  the  leaves  of  male  fpeedwdl,  thyme,  ana  roies^  in  red  wiae^ 
finall  fUces  of  pears»  or  apples  are  excellent  fedatives. 

*  lyt,  Cullen  ranks  this  with  the  two  former  fpedett  Tome  toifidee 
it  only  as  a  variety  of  the  Sderophthalmia. 

M5.  Ofbtbaimia  Serepkmitfii. ^TXSiiOfi.  4e  Med. 
*  ScaoPHVLOus  Ophtualmt. 

*  This  is  common  to  fcropholoos  children,  and  is  homid;  with  the 
margin  of  the  eyelids  fwelled,  covered  chiefly  with  a  vifcoas  lippi- 
tode,  the  tnnica  ooajo^va  red,  rather  fwelled,  and  the  tears  acnd-^ 
the  afflided  -hang  their  heads  down,  and  have  their  oofe,  lips,  and 
neck,  rather  fall  and  fwelled,  and  often  the  cornea  is  rendered  09»^^ 
by  a  lenconuu 

'  The  canfe  of  this  difeaie  is  fcropholoas  lymph,  f  ifcid  and  acrid, 
which  ooght  to  be  attenuated,  and  deporated :  repeated  cathartics  are 
here  elBmable,  a  calomel  pill  of  twelve  grains  preceding:  then 
dpening  ptiTans  whrch  receive  into  their  compoiition  a  few  (leei  filines, 
china  >oor  cut  thin,  and  millefkedes,  a  fmall  handful  of  wildmarygoU^ 
or  half  a  handfol  tof  goofe-grais  behig  added*  The  following  ptifa^n 
hftsitsufes: 

*  It  Rad.  Chinae. 

Lapathi  aa  ^y 
Coq.  in    Aq.  Font.  lb.  x.  ad  lb.  v.  fub  finetn  co£tionif  ad- 
dam.  Stmim.  cuprefii,  publics  tres 

Rad.  Glycyrrh.  3ij.  ft.  utatur  pro potu  ordtnario.' 

•  Ti»»ity  or  thirty  grains  of  setbiops  mineral  fhould  be  given  in  a 
boks  for  three  days,  on  the  fourth  a  cathartic.  Thefe  muft  again  be 
applied  to  fevcn  days. afterwards;  if  the  weather  will  permit,  baths  in 
this  fpecics  happily  fucceed^and  alfo,  which  b  more  effedual  than 
tte  xi&p  a  felon  fhould  be  fet  in  the  neck,  and  fuj^red  to  continue, 
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^MtiCXiitixTf  ofMio^  tnc  traiperste  inoiinis.  Sir  Hsiis  Shmri  s  fcnwajr 
<|iuidrates  «pdy  wkk  tbk  difeaie*-^  coHyriom  «(f  Tiper^s  Att  «td  totty^ 
attlie^unetioiealai^bfifler^ippli^  totlwita^  'The 

dfe  ^  milk  i«  1^  to  be  oeglemd,  whift,  in  tke  CKan  diae,  od- 
fynmns.  sudcod  wkk  refi)lveats  dflWa  from  diyine,  verram,  and  eve* 
bngWty  «yto  beeipioycd,  m^udi  woe  nDtm  the  beginning  fitfe>  far 
feir  )of  indmifing  die  ixiflaamiatioii. 

.  *  Dr.  CdxxEwamngesdoi  ooderOpMulny,  amongft  cbe  fym- 
tooBttic  Jipeciet  wbidi  depend  <m  difesTes  of  odier  {arts*  or  of  the  cob- 
fiifiittion  in  eeneral. — It  is  produ^ve  of  muiy  other  complaints  of  the 
tye,  i^'hOibg  different  parts  of  that  organ ;  iK^en  infiaaied  from  th^t 
^aaife^  thecye  itielf  ^t^ars  of  a  doll  mi,  or  leaden  colonr  ;  there  aie 
•fteni^hhefpecksoQ,  or  near  the  pupil,  finall  running nkers  are  oftctt 
fetad'ia (be great ai^i  which  dilchatgt  acrid  ieran.'tikat  icakSstiid 
check,  or  a  wludfttbick  matter^  that  agglutinates  she  ^didi-  ia 
die  monang. 

*  Thoi^h  SApy aogf  hoe  icooanaends  repeated  cathartica  and  kiy 
doia  tffcakMnd  |n«oedii^;  no  good  wiU  accnie  fiom  them,  1^ 
mj  0hK  node  «vbtdi  oontribcnes  to  iadooe  dd>ilinr  in  the  fyflem— 
^ode  aperients  soeay,  now  and  tfaeo,  be  pn^pet}  bat  whatever  wil 
gire  ifa«i^;tb«>  (beconftkution,  ailift  thedigefUve^wers,  and  reiDOvc 

^e  ohfimdioas  ia  the  g^ods,  can  oalf  be  dc|)e<ided  on Bark  and 

^doioei  )eiiied  with  aftenents  have  beta  attended  with  fnccefs — hfcd« 
Obf,  V.  I  P.  30{.->aiid  alio  the  de  of  hemlock  —Merairialf  joineA 
Mtb  Mibda  aad  biik  had  been  fog^larfy  fervkeable  fai  many  caihs; 
iia  water  alio,  aodfcabathUig,kpaitiai]arfiate8  of  thifldilbU^  anA 
cdt'li  £oot  faalb  been  given  with  great  adiraiitage---aU  of  which  w^ 
£pckeaof  fBOie  6SS£oUf  wbea  the  fciophala  U  paifktflarly  tre^ed  of  ;-^ 
I^diall  now  only  add,  with  rtgard  to  tbe4X>m{^im  of  the  e>^  the  p^^ 
A^eft,  i  hafc  feen  the  inflaihmarioa  give  way  to  the  tia6hifa  qicbai» 
ca,  dfoptimoit  twoorthieetiiiieiacUiy,  which  afofe  Ami  aken  of 
the  coftiea,  aad  fomentatiom  of  poppy  head«,  which  nkers  afterwaida 
yielded:  to  theaqaaiapphifinay  thoiig|h  the  conflimtional  aMdady  le^ 
maioed  ctrfubdncd/ 

At  this  tfieatiie  has  no  claim  to  originality,  its  merit  or  de- 
merit caa  alone  conlift  \a  the  manner  in  which  the  compila- 
tioa  b  cjacctited.  The  author  deicribea  the  varioas  difeaiea 
t^riefly  aod  with  moderate  precifion  ;  but,  in  lefpedl  to^tbe  rae^ 
thad  of  aiiCi  hisiiire^om,  for  the  moft  pan,  are  too  curlory. 
The  work,  ia  its  present  form,  may  imdoubtediy  prove  ufe&il  ^ 
though  the  utility  might '  have  been  greatly  increafed  by  a 
vkoic  copious  difplay  of  the  fubjeA,  particularly  in  the  curative 
part ;  where  we  find  it,  in  many  places,  rather  a  diredory  to 
the  cocfultation  of  oiber  books^  than  a  competent  fyftem  of 
plaice. 
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Art.  XII*    A  Varrmthve  tf  the  Daah  9f  Caftmn  J^tmts  Ccgk.    ?# 
^uhicb  4»v  add$d^  fomi  Fa^dculmn  €9narmng  ins  U^  and  CbatmStin  i 
^miO^fervtUkmsfef^ahtitheJbttrvduaim^fJ^VemreaiDifi^^ 
th  Ssmdwicb  JjUtnds.     Ej  Dannd  SamwfH^  Smrgtm  of  tii  Difiovtrj. 
4to.    ift.  6d.    ftohinfoiin>    Loncl€o»  1786^ 

T^HE  dcatli  of  the  brare  Captain  Cook,  wfeilc  profectttFng 
"■•  his  difcovenes  fo  fuccetfully,  was  sm  irreparaWe  k>fe  to  the 
worid,  and  will  ever  be  regretted  by  the  friends  of  fcience  ajrf 
human  kind*  According  to  the  prefent  narrative,  this  unfor- 
tunate vitnXy  far  from  being  the  tSkSt  of  any  temerity  in  the 
capUtn,  proceeded  from  otl^  circupiilanccf »  entirely  uncoiir 
^oded  with  his  own  acknowledged,  pnideoce  and  activity* 
But  the  fubje£l  b  too  afieding,  as  well  as  unaratliii^^  to  re- 
cite the  particulars.  The  a«dK>r  of  the  narrati^  informs  us 
that  Captatn  Cook  was  born  m  172^  tit  Martonv,  a  finall  vil- 
fege,  fituated  ftve  miJes  fouth-eaft  from.  Stockton,  In  Ycrb- 
ihire.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  an  apprentice  w^tha 
fhopkeeper  at  Staith  (always  pronourrced  Steers),  a  fiftirt^ 
town  about  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  Whitby.  Contf- 
nuing  but  a  fhort  time  in  this  fituation^  he  betook  bJrnfelf  to 
the  lea,  and  volunfarily.  ferved  as  an  apprentice,  for  iCvap 
jears,  in  the  c6al  trade.  In  this  employ  be  afterwards  becaine 
mate  of  a  Ihip,  in  which  ftation  he  had  the  offer  of  beipj^ 
a  maAer ;  but»  having  now  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
navy,  he  declined  the  promotion*  At  the  breaking  out  of  ttie 
war  in  1755,  he  entered  on  board  the  Eagle,  irf  fixty-fiwlr 
gunt,  to  the  command  of  which  fbip  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  was 
foon  after  appointed*  The  uncommon  merit  of  Cook  did  not 
long  efcape  the  obfervation  of  this  difcerning  officer,  who  prc^ 
moted  him  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  ever  after  continued  his 
zealous  patron.  We  Ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  the  cfia- 
%vJ3tsj  of  this  great  nautical  genius,  as  delineated  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  narrative. 

•  The  chara<fler  of  Captain  Cook  will  be  bed  exempTiied  by  the 
iervices  he  has  performed,  which  are  univerfally  known,  and  have 
ranked  hit  name  above  that  of  any  navigartor  of  ancient  or  of  »#• 
dern  times.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  vigorons  and 
comprehenfive*  which,  in  bis  riper  years,  he  had  cultivated  wi}h 
care  aad  induftry.  His  general  knowledge  was  extenfive  and  va- 
rious :  in  that  of  bis  own  profefiion  he  was  unequalled.  With  a 
clear  judgment,  iirong  mafculine  fenfe,  and  the  mod  determined  rh" 
iblution  ;  with  a  gcnhis  peculiarly  turned  for  cntcrprize,  he  pnr- 
fUed  his  objedl  with  uoihaken  perfevertnce  :— vigHant  and  a€ttve  In 
'an  eminent  degree ^*«-ooel  and  intrepid  among  dangers;  patient 
and*  firm  under  diffitulfiieit  and  diftrds ;  fertile  in  exp^ents  i  gieat 
■."•.>.,.'..'  ^  f  ^  .     and  • 
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and  original  in  all  his  defigns  t  a£Uve  and  refelved  in  carrying  diem 
into  execution.  Thefe  qoafides  rendered  him  the  animating  fpitk 
of  the  expeditioa :  in  every  fitnadon  he  (lood  onrivalled  and  alone  s 
on  him  all  e^ei  were  turned ;  he  was  our  leadrng^ftarj  which,  at 
its  fettii^,  left  as  inv<^ved  in  darkneis  and  defpair. 

*  His  conftitadon  was  firong»  his  mode  of  living  temperate*  Why 
Captain  Itine  fhould  not  fuppofe  temperance  as  great  a  virtae  in  him; 
as  m  any  other  man,  I  am  unahle.  to  gnefs.  He  had  no  repog^ 
lianc^  to  good  living ;  lu  always  kept  a  »>od  table,  though  he  coold 
bear  the  rev^rfe  wimourinarmariDg.  He  was  a  modeil  man,  an4 
^ther  baHifol  |  of  an  agreeable  lively  converfation ;  fenfible  and  in- 
telligent. In  his  temper  he  wa^  fomewhat  hafty,  but  of  a  difpo- 
fition  the  moil  friendly,  benevolent,  and  humane.  His  perfon  waa 
above  fix  feet  high }  and,  though  a  good-looking  man,  he  waa 
plain  both  in  addrefs  tnd  appearance.     His  head  was  fatal!,  his 

.  lair,  which  was  a  dark  bmwn,  he  wore  tied  behind.  His  face  was 
fiill  of  expreffoa ;  his  nofe  cxet^dinpy  well-fbaped ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall,  and  of  ft  brown  caC  were  quick  and  piercing  s 
^  eyebrows  proininen|,  whic)^  gavp  ^is  cou^itpoaii^  ^fog^tbcr  an 
air  of  aufterity. 

*  He  was  MQved  by  his  people,  who  looked  \ip  to  hm  as  to  a 
lather,  an4  otie^ed  his  con^ands  with  alacrity.  The  confidence 
we  placed  in  him  was  unreniitting  i  our.  admiration  of  )iis  great 
talents  unbounded ;  our  ^eqn  for  his  gopd  ^ual;ties  ^fibfUonatc  and 
fincere  * 

With  refped  to  the  introduction  of  t^e  venereal  difeafe  jnto 
the  Sandwich  iflands,  botl^  Captain  Cook  and  Captain  King 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  received  from  oqr  people.  Mr. 
Samwell,  howevert  entertains  a  different  idea.  It  muft  be 
^knowledged)  that  there  is  not  fatisfa^ory  proof  on  either 
^de$  fa  that,  for  any  evidence  hitherto  produ^edg^  tl^is  con,* 
tcfted  point  inuft  yet  remain  und^tertnined. 


Ji%  T.'  Xin. ,  Ji  Qimift  Fragmmt.  Cwtsamng  am  Imfmry  hUt  tbt  frt^ 
ftnt  State  ofRiHgivm  i»  EngUmJ.  With  N^tit  by  tbt  Editor.  8vo.  5s. 
boards.    Stnhant    JiOncton,  1786.  ^ 

HP  HE  humorous  or  fatirical  contemplation  of  l^urop^n  man^ 
•*  ners  a()d  cuftoms,  through  the  optics  of  Afiatic  eyes,  haa 
t)een  ^  frequent  and  favourite  entertainment  of  t^e  literary 
world.  Swjft  tel)^  M<t  in  bis  letters,  that  he  fuggefted  to  Acf- 
difon  an  ide^i  of  thi^  Hind^  which  the  latter  has  happily  pur-- 
fued  in  fome  p^iper^  of  the  Spefiator.  71^  Turki(b  Spy,  we 
Mieve,  was  previoMS  to  thi«  attempt ;  but  the  Perfiai^  ]x«ters 
of  Montefquieu,  bis  fi&^ /(ri^v^f*  according  to  the  tefiimony 
of  Voltaire,  form  the  bappieft  example  of  this  fiogular  kind  of 
^omic  p^in^ing)  in  which  the  contrail  of  opprat^  national 
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«tnsiliners  r^cft  Jight  and  ibadp  on  cacb  otben  ^  In  a  in<^,  as 
avell  as  critical  Yiew^  this  mode  of  writings  if  happily  con* 
du^ed,  has  fingular  fuccefs,  as  it  relieves  us  from  the  dogma* 
tifm  of  therftern  or  ftotc  philofopher,  and,  by  prefenting  por* 
traits,  which  we  ourfelves  have  feen  reflected  from  the  mir- 
lor  oi  impartial  eyes,  leads  us  to  acknowledge  the  juftnefs,  as 
well  as  refemblance,  of  thej)idure. 

The  author  before  us^  who,  if  we  may  judge  fi-om  internal 
.evidence,  is  an  old  ^nd  orthodox  clergyman,  has  turned  his 
'.chief  attention  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  England.  The  idea 
Qf  our  Chinefe  traveller  ^n  this  M^hjeft,  is,  that  poffibly,  in 
iome  remote  age,  Chriflianity  w^  ^iuicerely  embraced  by  our 
.^inceftors  \  but  that  now  little  of  it  js  retained,  bating  a  few 
fragments  of  its  pnrafeology.  He  bbicKves,  that  polite  per- 
ions  arc  cautious  how  they  admit  a  ^vord  or  idiom  borrowed 
irom  the  facred  authors  ;  fing^,  unlefe  it  >be  done  with  exquj- 
.iite  taflcy  as  when  fome  uncouth  4aaijue  is  fkilfuHy  contraAed 
with  modern  elegance,  it  favours  of  a  low  yndeiromdinp;,  and 
•Hlitforal  manners.  ;ShQ^ld  a  foreijgner,  adds  he,  form  his  Ian* 
^uage  upon  the  bible;;  fhpuld  he  imaeiqe  that  the  title  offaifit 
is  ftill  an  honourable  diftinAion,  and,  upon  ^bis  idea,  ihould 
iit(er  your  faintjbip  for  your  lord/hip^  the  xoniequehce  might 
4urn  out  very  unpleafant ;  and  how  furprifed  would  he  be  to 
iind  that  th^e  wqrd  f(unt  js  now  £nglifh  for  a  fanatic^  or  a 
fcoundrel! 

From  fudi  a  'mifreprefentation  of  things,  and  abufe  of 
words,  to  infer  that  religion  is  not  only  dechnine^,  but  expir- 
ing, is  a  very  abrupt  and  impotent  conckjion.  If  we  compare 
the  prcfent  times  with  the  paft,  we  (hall  find,  that  there  is 
lefs  zeal  for  opinions  now  than  formerly ;  lefs  animofity  and 
rage  heUiVQ^' :faj^ions^  lefs  intolerance  and  perfecution,  fs^ 
naticifm  apd  jypqcrify  i  but,  .tp  compenfate  for  thefe  defeds^ 
there  is  more  of  that  peace,  gentlenefs,  forbearance,  ;ind  cha- 
rity,  which,  in  fci;ipture,  arc  c;?illcd  the  fru^s  -of  the  Spirit j 
and  which  indeed  expreHs  the  genius  :Ofth)e  gofpel,  as  difplayed 
in  the  difcourfes  and  ^he  life.<3^  its  divine  Author.  Nor  is  the 
former  temper  and  fptrit  altogether  forgotten.  If  the  fcene 
in  St  Giorgis  Fields^  about  fix  years  ago,  did  not  equal  the 
maffacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^  it  was  not  from  want  of  inclina- 
,tion  in  the  adiors.  Such  gloomy  fpeculacions  and  predictions 
are  not  confined  to  religionifts.  BuflFon  has  entertained  an 
idea,  that  the  moon  is  not  only  decayed,  but  adlually  dead^ 
fome  time  ago  j  the  celebrated  Hcrfchel  has  lately  difcovercd  a 
burning  mountain  on  her  furface ;  a  proof  that  the  principle 
of  life  is  neither  dormant  nor  extind  in  our  filler  planet. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  England  is  a  fpeci-. 
loen.of  our  author's  manner. 

F  /  4  *  But 
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-  *  Bnt  let  OS  return  to  oar  yoang  gtntenan.  B^bt$  lie  k  well 
cfcapcd  from  his  grammadcal  tutors,  it  is  put  inta  the  hands  of  xi^fe 
kamed  profefibrs  of  oiuch  greater  importance,  who  are  to  (hape,  and 
aecoutre,  and  introduce  him  gracefully  into  the  woiid.  1  he  dancing-^ 
aaafier,  indeed,  is  often  engaged  before  the  child  enters  upon  bis  Li|« 
^n  i  but  this  is  a  poinc  of  (mronology  of  no  confequence.  Here  thei^ 
^es  the  ferious  p^t  of  his  education  ;  the  re<l  is  but  a  trifle.  He 
Slav  prove  a  fool  'tis  true,  and  a  profligate";  but  what  then  ?  He 
will  know  how  to  drefs  well,  affume  an  air,  knd  be  admired  at  an  af« 
fembl^  i  and  this  will  be  fufficient  recommendation  With  all  reafon- 
able  and  well-bred  people. 

*  And  now  he  haa<)nly  to  flcim  over  a  choice  fet  of  notets  and 
iDmances,  and  the  works  of  two  Or  three  fefhionable  infidels,  to  be 
very  decently  equipped.  He  will  then  be  fnily  entitled  to  admifiett 
into  the  beift  companies,  where  he  will  fee  exemphfied  all  that  he  has 
l)een  learning,  and  &nd  proper  opportunities  te  difplay  his  own  abili- 
ties, whi^ll^ufi,  BO  doubt,  greauy  promote  his  progreft.  But  no- 
thing wiiy|ta||<eflFedually  do  this,  Than  a  diligent  attention  to  the 
drama,  uSMnirrors  of  life  (as  we  before  obferved)  will  reflect  him 
tnore  amiable  to  himfelf,  converting  his  foibles  into  excellencies,  and 
bis  vices  into  virtues.  If  he  alfo  occafloDally  viflt  brothels  and  gam- 
ing-houfes,  and  the  diverfions  of  the  turf,  it  will  mightily  conduce 
to  nis  purpofe;  for,  though  they  may  happen  to  cofl  him  his  health, 
fortune,  and  charadler,  they  will  add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
which  is  the  great  defideratum  of  a  gentleman.  And,  if  he  is  ambi- 
tious to  unite  every  poflible  advantage,  he  may  contrive,  by  HeaKng 
now  and  then  an  interval  from  thefe  various  avocations,  to  trot  a  few 
t^rmS  at  one  of  the  learifted  nniverfities;  which,  with  doe  care, 
would  do  him  no  hana,  and  naight  chance  to  help  his  credit  .widi- 
Arangers. 

*  And  thus  having  fumiihed  himfelf  with  all  the  learning  and  ele- 
gant accompliihments  of  his  own  country,  what  remains,  but  that  he 
betake  himfelf  to  his  travels,  in  order  to  gleax^  up  the  excellencies  of. 
other  nations  ?  And  though  he  fliould  miflake  their'  fopperies  for 
inch,  it  is  no  matter;  he  may  import  them  fa&ty ;  not  one  in  a* 
thoufand  will  perceive  the  difference.  But  his  great  objeA  will  be 
to'  pick  up  curious  notions  concerning  morals,  religion,  and  go-* 
vemment,  that  may  ferve  (if  poffible)  more  thoroughly  to  coii- 
Yince  his  dear  conntiymen,  that  they  are  the  mereft  impofitions  apoii 
the  reafon  and  liberties  of  mankind*  This,  when  fet  off  with  a  thOD- 
fand  foreign  embellilhments  in  his  perfon  and  addrefs,  miift  ferely  at 
once  recommend  him  to  their  taiie  and  judgment,  and  may  poflibly 
obtain  Jsim  a  feat  in  the  fenate. 

*  Such  is  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  fuch  his  flattery 
of  himfelf,  which  is  too  often  realized  by  fuccefs.  And  yet  a  cox- 
comb is  by  no  means  the  natural  growth  of  the  ifland  ;  it  is  a  forced, 
produdion,  which  requires  warmer  funs,  or  hot  oeds  at  home,  to 
oring  it  to  maturity.  The  native  genius  of  Britons  is  plain  and  ^n- 
fible,  and  raiely  becomes  affefted  or  foppift,  unlefs  fophiftic^ted'by 
art  or  foreign  infoikms*  ^  Wrong  methods  ^f  education,  and  injudi- 
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cioos  travel,  have  greatly  contributed  to  cwrapt  die  nttional  cbir 

rafter,  *     '   \    ^   -  '       ,  ;. 

*  But  tlieir  mcthoJ  of  trainmg  up  young  ladies,  if  not  more  im« 
moraU  which  would  fccm  impoffible,  is,  howeyer,.more  ahhenpent^ 
from  the  culloms  of  our  einpire.  Perhaps  We  have  ftrained  too  far  our* 
ideas  of  feminine  mbdefty ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  an  occafional 
Jntercourie  of  the  fexes,  with  caution  and  referve,  would  contributie 
to  their  mutual  improvement.  But  in  this,  a^  in  other  inftances^ 
we  have  not  duly  attended  to  the  doftrine  of^our  philofoph^  laid( 
idTown  in  his  immutable  medium  *,  And  vet,  mcthinks,  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, we  have  adopted  the  fafer.  If  the  graces  of  perfon,  an^  » 
cultivated  underftanding,  are  fuperadded  to  virtue,  it  Will  appear^ 
indeed,  the  more  like  itfelf ;  but,  at  any  rate,  let  victue  be  i$c^wk% 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  females  are  excluded  from  aU  coi*  - 
Verfe  with  the  other  fex,  pi4or  to  their  marriage  s  which  is  cootrae^al 
tpo  without  their  advice,  or  a  fingle  interview  with  the  intended 
parry.  And  when  the|y  are  condufted  to  their  new'home,  with  abniu 
dance  of  ceremony,  it  is  but  a  fplendid  paflage  from  one  prifon  to 
another*  This  is  doing  violence  tonature*  and  is  too  levene  to  be 
endured.  But  here  I  obferve,  that  no  (boner  can  the  little  mtA 
fcramble  round  the  room*  than  (he  is  taken  froa  under  her  motbee'ii 
eye,  and  placed  m  fome  fafhionable  (eminarv,  where,  iaftead  oShat  \ 
duty  to  God,  a  true  modeily  of  temper  ana  carriage,  with  the  uft^  ^ 
ful  arts  of  domeflic  life,  (he  is  ufually  inttru6^ed  in  the  whole  (yfteoi 
of  coquetry.  After  a  due  time  fpent  Under  this  difciplinc,  fiie  ia 
introduced  into  the  world,  for  a  iniftiihg  of  her  education.  An<L 
having  whirled  a  whUe  in  its  giddy  circles,  her  head  turns,  aiul  (h# 
fancies  herfelf,  if  not  ^  primitive  Chriftian,  at  leaft  a  perfeftly  ac* 
complilhed  lady :  And  (he  will  ofben  perfili  in  the  fame  rounds  of 
diflipatioi^  pot  with  llandin|;  the  remonilrancei  of  an  unfortunate  l\ar- 
band.  If  we  confider  this,  we  ihall  not  much  wonder  to  find  fo 
many  young  men  in  this  country  Sverfe  to  the  marriage  ftate/ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  fatire  has  little  ttierit  or  demerit.  The 
obTervattons  and  refledions  are  common  and  trite.  The  au-* 
thor  poffeffes  no  vein  of  humour  or  ridicule ;  and  never  raifes 
\  Onile  from  beginning  to  end.  The  ftile  has  neither  beaUtiei 
nor  faults ;  never  rifes  ta  excellence,  and  never  finks  to  ab- 
furdity.  The  f^quent  jfiings  at  infidels  and  diflentera  betray 
the.clerical  hand  ;  for  it  is  as  impoffible  for  a  clergyman  of  thq 
church  of  Ei^land  to  write  a  book,  on  any  fubjefi,  without 
reafoning,  raging,  or  railing  againft  dcifts  and  nonconformifts, 
as  it  was  for  Cato  the  elder  to  conclude  iiTpeech  in  the  Roman 
'  fenate,  on  any  queftion,  without  his  ufiial  peroration,  Deknd^' 
fft  Carthago. 

In  this  pretended  Chinefe  Fragment  the  author  has  even 
forgot  to  conceal  his  own  charaSer.  The  Chineji  pbihfopber  Vk 
an  orthodox  parfon  from  the  beginning  to  the  eno  of  the  \vor.I;,  - 

*  The  fecond  canonical  book  of  Cpf  fnKHf^  ;fo  eilkd&  \ 
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AUT  XIV.  Prichfur  la  VU  it  hs  Ou^razn  de  Francois  It  Fort,  Citosem 
it  Genrve^  Otntrat  it  Grand- Admiral  di  Ruffit^  Vict  Roi  du  No^pgorod^ 
4t  Frhcipal  Mimjirt  dt  Fitrrt  it  Grtmd^  Emperor  dt  Mo/cowii.  Far 
M.  dt  Bifjhsitft,    A  G^ncv^  et  {c  trouv^  a  Paris.     8vo.    1 7S5. 

Aet.  XIV.  Af  Aifir^a  0/  tht  Ufi  cjid  Works  Af  Fronds  k  Fort^ 
C$itsi9  pfGentua^  Gtntrai  and  High- Admiral  of  RuJ^a^  Fictrty  of 
n^tpr$d,  sad  Prism  Minijitr  o/Ptttr  tht  Grtat.  B^  M,  dt  B^ilit^ 

^pRE  projeAs  ao4  exploits  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  tbe  re^ 
^  vokitions  tb^t  took  place  in  tine  extenfive  empire  of  Rui&a^* 
4rc  well  known  ^  but  it  bas  be^n  doubted  how  far  the  plaMS, 
wbkh  be  exocuted^  were  forioied  by  himfelf,  and  how  far  they 
^fftrt  tbe  produdion  of  Le  Fort,  the  -prinae  nunifter,  the  friend^ 
ajid  the  cofx^atdt,  of  the  czar*  Vokatre  ^fcribes  them  wholl/ 
|o  the  cwr,  and  confiders  Le  Fort  QierdUr  as  the  feconder  anct 
abettor  of  ibe  councils  of  his  maftjer.  M.  4e  fiaiTyille,  on  thf 
contrary^  would  pluck  all  the  laurels  from  the  head  of  the 
csar,  am  con&der  bicn  onljr  as  tbiC  inftruoient  in  executing  th^ 
#LbexDes  of  Le  For:t.  His  arguments  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
<be  confidence  wbitcb  t^e  cj^ar  placed  in  his  minifter  ;  the  ho- 
(ours  to  wbicb  be  raited  him  f  tbe  import;^t  tranfafiions  in 
which  be  employed  bim,^  and  tbe  Hcoog  influence  which  Le 
Fort  poflieflibd  owe  ^e  Ailnd  of  tbe  fnnceu  But  thefe  argur- 
fliKnts  are  weak  and  inconclufive  4  and  the  death  of  Le  Fprt^ 
4m}  thfi  fublcqiient  €i&aiuQi  of  the  czar ;  his  regulations  and 
jurangenents,  military,  political,  and  commercial ;  the  ex* 
ploits  which  he  performed,  and  the  glory  which  be  atcfaieved  ^ 
^ace  it  beyond  tb^  .po^bility  of  aqueftioa  that  all  bis  plans 
^rq;tnated  in  his  awn  wifdom  and  ;;enius  %  and  that,  as  Vol- 
taire exprpflfes  it^  U  Us  avoit  ious  jconfus  it  il  Us  exiotta  fans  L* 
fori.  Xsx  the  mean  time,  we  wi(h  not  to  rob  Le  Fort  of  the 
iionour  that  judly  belongs  ^  him.  At  the  time  that  be  was 
prefentod  to  tbe  czar,  Ruffia  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifra,  and 
Ihe  young  prince  inirolvrd  in  all  ^e  foftne(s  and  indolence  of 
<he  court  of  his  £fter«  It  was  Le  Fort  that  joufed  htm  from 
his  lethargy^  and  gave  a  H^  turn  to  bis  mind ;  it  was  Le 
,  Fort  that  uusht  him  bow  to  live^  and  how  to  Kign;  and  per- 
llape  it  is  to  Le  Fort  that  RuHia  owes  its  prdenc  civilization 
auid  refinement.    Let  this  fatisfy  his  hlflorian. 

M.  de  3aflvjlle  is  by  no  means  a  defpicable  writer  1  but  he 
n  unboundedly  partial  to  tbe  hero  of  his  work.  His  materials 
be  profcflles  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  relations 
6f  Le  Fort.  Tbe  communication,  howcver9  bas  not  tf^rown 
caiicb  new  light  «pM  the  fubjed. 
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A»T,  XV.  Les  Li(9ns  ie  tHiflnre^  on  Lettns  iTim  Pin  a  fin  TUsfur  k$ 
Faits  intereffkws  di  rHiJi$iri  umvirfelU.  2  tomes.  1 2mo.  Paris.  1 786.  ^ 

Art.  XV.  Hlfiwical  Ltffims^  or  Litars  frm  a  FatUr  f  bU  Sqm,  ifm 
tU  initrefiiwg  Points  of  tmiftrjal  Hxfiory. 

«<  nnO  write hiftory  requires  only  labour,  judgment^  andacom« 
^  mon  undcrftanding/'  It  is  the  opinion  of  Voltaire.  But 
furely  a  more  erroneous  opinion  was  never  entertained.  To 
write  hiftory  is  of  all  things  the  moft  difficult,  and  that  which 
requires  the  greateft  variety  of  talents.  Labour,  judgment, 
underftanding,  may  fuffice  for  the  dull  compiler  and  Hie  an* 
nalift  ;  the  hiftorian  muft  pofle(s  a  thoufand  fuperior  qualifica* 
tions.  Tafte,  morality,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  the 
affe^ions  and  paffions  of  the  heart,  their  motion,  their  pro* 
grefs,  thefe  are  indiipenfable  requifites  in  an  hiftorim.  fict€ 
there  is  a  requifite  ftill  more  neceflary  than  thefe,  the  fim  qua 
fion  of  an  hiftorian.  We  fcarcely  know  how  todefcribe  it,  or 
by  what  appellation  to  diftinguim  it.  It  is  th<:  union  of  taflt^ 
of  eloquence,  and  a  diicriminating  fpirit  of  philofophy.  Un* 
derftandtng,  and  learning,  and  education  have  no  (hare  in  the 
formation  of  it.  It  is  the  gift  of  God^  ^*  A -man  muft  be 
born  an  hiftorian  as  well  as  a  poet."  It  was  beftowed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  upon  Livy  and  Tacitus,  among  the  ancient, 
upon  Hume,  fioflliet,  and  Vertot,  among  the  modern,  upoa 
Stuart  and  Logan  among  the  living  hiftorians. 

We  were  led  to  thefe  reflexions  by  the  perufal  of  the  w6rk 
before  us.  The  Abbe  Gerard,  whom  we  uivierftand  to  be  the 
author,  poflelfcs  feveral  of  the  neceftary  qualifications  of  an 
hiftorian.  He  has  underftandins,  judgment,  learning,  and 
writes  in  an  eafy  and  agreeable  ftile  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  rank 
him  in  the  cla(s  of  hiftorians. 

The  profefied  objeft  of  the  Abbe  Gerard  is  to  prefent  a  ge* 
neral  hiftory,  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  readers  of  every  defcription^ 
^nd  of  every  age ;  a  (liftory  that  (bould  contain  evef  y  neceflary 
difcuffiton  and  refearch,  without  that  drynefs  and  difguft  ctf^ 
erudition  almoft  infeparable  from  the  ftudy  of  the  early  ages  ; 
that  fliould  neither  be  deficient  by  too  ^reat  com prehen fion, 
nor  dull  bjf  too  minute  precifion  \  that  mould  prefent,  at  one 
viewy  all  the  gr;^id  and  important  events  of  an  epoch,  in  a 
manner  that  the  reader  may  not  be  obliged,  after  having 
perufed  the  annal^  of  one  nation^  to  return  upon  his  fteps  to 
commence  the  hiftory  of  another,  to  the  rilk  of  reading  again 
and  again  the  fads  with  which  bf  had  iilr^ady  been  miade  ac« 
quainted. 

A  hiftory  well  executed  upon  this  plan  would  have  been  a 
valuable  acquifition.    But  fomc(hin^  ou>re  than  Vdtaire's  re- 
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^fites  was  neceflary  to  its  Aiccels  ;  and  here  the  Abbe  Genml 
|B  <ieficicnt*'  He  is  alfo.too  mucb  tlie  flave  of  religion*  His 
^ofeffiona]  charader  is  vifible  in  every  page^  and  the  hiftories 
cf  the  Old  Teftament  bear  too  great  a  proportion  in  his  work* 
Jgk  hi»  facred  hiAoiy,  indeed^  all  is  dall  detail  and  toi]fome  mi- 
mttenefs.  He  has  employed  an  hundred  pages  to  defcribe  the 
creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  promife  of  the  Redeemer. 
-The  deluge  takeis^  np  almoff  an  equal  number.  After  the 
.tfcfiigv  his  w^rk  begins  to  entertain^  hut  the  entertain inent  is 
ittdoM  of  long  d^iration.  In  the  prq>bane  bifiory  the  abbe 
Am  fiseccedcd  better.  His  account  of  the  origin  of  iddatry 
eiffprded  us  pleafure  and  informatioA.  But  the  moft  valuable 
^poitioa  of  his  work  is  tbtt  in  which  he  treats  of  the  ancient 
4Sfeck$,.  UpoD  this  fubjed  he  difeoTers  talents  of  which,  from 
'dbe  former  part,  we  little  fufpe&ed  hin»  to  pofiefi.  It  is  thus 
•ibat  be  coActudet  his  account  of  them.  The  pailage  is  ele* 
gROt ;  we  will  not  do  it  the  tnjuftice  of  a  tranflation. 

*  Lts  Grec9  de  ces  anciens  terns  attachoient,  comrtc  toas  !es  peu- 
jTet  prei^ue  fauvages,  Ic  droit  a  la  force,  ct  rhcroume.a  Taudace 
•J[>k>te  ail  poavoir.  Guerriem  prefque  en  naifiant,  accoutun^es  i  ia  ra> 
•fine  &  au  brigindage,  ne  connoifiant  d'autre  irein  a  leur  paiuo.12  que 
'JTiapiriilaBCe  dc  les  fatisfaire,  isiplacable  dans  kurs  reicRtaaens  1^ 

Inr  kaine,  ils  fe  Hguoient  eQfemble  poar  etrc  pli»s  inripui.euient  i^a- 
VKfieprs  U  barbares ;  et  rien  n'etoit  plus  commun  parmi  eiuc.  que  lea 
^^levexnens,  les  meurtres  et  les  veiigeaoces  les  plus  atroccs. 

*  Quelques  uds  cependaat  de^  plus  courageux  ec  des  plus  didingoes 
far  leur  naiflance^  entreprirent  des  exploits  utiles,  bembiables  en 
ffoelqlie  ibrte  a  ces  preux  Chevaliers  qui  ont  commence  a  faire  luire 

*nr  nous,  parmi  toutes  les  horrcurs  de  la  ieodalite,  le;>  premiers  rayooa 
de  la  jndice  et  de  X  huxnanite ;  ou  ils  arracherent  a  la  mort,.  au  p^i 
Ae  leurs  jours,  des  vidimcs  ^infortunees ;  ou  ils  exterminerent  lea 
iRenilres  et  les  brigands  qai  deiblotent  impanement  les  contrees  voifi- 
mm ;.  eu  lis  fe  livrerent  a  des  travaux  aufli  gloi  leux  que  penibles,  & 
adjonterent  ainii,  aux  premieres  idees  qu*on  s'ctoit  formees  de  The- 
K»il'me»  des  idees  plas  nobles  &  plus  pares,  des  notions  plus  piecifes» 
am  y  faifant^entrer  pour  quelque  cboife  Tutilite  publique,,  dont  le  rf« 
^kercbe,  vae  en  grand,  pourfuivie  avec  autant  de  iorce  qiie  de  eo^ 
laiice,  fignalee  par  de  grands  travaux  et  de  grand  facrifices,  devro|^ 
par  deiTus  tout,  conilituer  a  nos  ieux  le  chara^ere  eiTenciel  des  ventabl^a 
keros. 

*  Ceux  tootefois  des  terns  herolqaes  de  la  Grece,  les  Hcrculc,  les 
TBciec,  les  Pirithoiis,  les  Ajax,  les  Achille,  plus  remplis  du  defir  dc 
i;ire  parler  d*eux  par  des  ades  extraordmares  d^un  courage  intrepide 
ct  d'une  vakur  bouillante^  que  pleins  de  ce  zele  pur  &  magnanime  qui 

'  f  ofte  efiicacement   a  fervir  le  genre  hamain  et  la  patrie  pour  eox- 

'■itoe>,  ne  meritoient  que  tres  improprement  ce  beau  nom.     lis  ie 

*d^  hoaoroient  d'aillenrs  par  des  injuiliccs,*  des  violences  &  des  paf- 

fions  brutales,  bien  moins  exufables  encoie  dans  les  horostes  qui  af- 

finM  St  la  glcore,  ^o  dans  lin  aoies  vulgaiffcff.  Auffi  a'eA-co  %ae  dans 
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k  teni)  bien  pQ&Mcnts  i^oeas  dotft  «ioiis  ]MKloiis«'t}u*OY!  tronve  iaam 
U  Gr^cc  de  vrtis  cicoyens  profoiuideiBcnt  pca&ries  <le  raraoir  ^ 
bien  pubHc,  et  de  vrais  beros. 

*  C&  que  refprk  aventurier  et  romaoefquCy  qui  regnok  d«iB.ce« 
coatrees  avant  la  guerre  de  Tude,  euc  au  moins  d^avanta^K  pow 

'  les  GrecSy  c^eft  que  la  memoire  de  ces  kauts  faits»  que  la  Ubie  aTolt 
^xageres  et  embcllis,  entretint  parmi  eux  pendant  bien  des  ciedes  cette 
vive  emulation,  cette  valevr  guerriere  et  cecte  foif  de  la  gloiw^  xaom. 
s^vniiTant  bientot  a  I'ainoar  de  la  Patrie,  mirent  enfin  les  Grecsea  ctac 

-^  (botenir  cous  les  cfibits  de  rAiie»  ec  de  s'en  rendre  vainquettfiC^ 
Mais»  avant  cette  brinaaieiipoqoe,  ils  retini;pnt  long- terns  des  veftiges 
^  la  feroc]t6  de  learft andemies  raoenrs:  et  continuant  a  fe  faire «ni 
titffe  de  oe  qoe  la  force  pomroit  lc4r4oiraef ,  lear  premier  m^r,  t}«aad 
ils  commeiio^nC a Cralqver  par  mer«  fnt  celiii  derptrates*  ilija* 
taqiioicnt  ks  bourgs  et  les  viiles  foibles,  fondant  la  plus  grande  ptiw 
6t  leur  fobfiftaoce  Icir  ce  brigandaget  auffi  honorable  a  leurs  ieax  ^1 
eft  infame  en  lai-mcme.  Le  name  efprit  oe  regaoit  pas-  som  iv 
ceire que  fur  mer,  et  s'etoit  conferve  chez  qnelques  peuples,  teisme 
les  Etolieosy  les  Arcaoaniens,  les  Locrieas,  dii  tems  noeme  de  Tu«. 
cidide. 

.  ^  On  eft  £atfi  dliorreor,  en  confiderant  qodles  etoient  dors  les'loia  db 
lagu^re.  La  mort  oa  TefclaTage  devc^oient  roniqiie  partake  ^ 
peupleraincu ;  rien  n*en  oietcoit  a  couvert.  Les  Ibveraias  mafi&ci^ 
ctlenrscadavres  jetes  enproie  aux  chiens  Sc  aux  vautours,  les  enfant 
k  la  Hiamdie  toafes,  les  reiiws  trimees  iodign^Bcnt  dans  les  iers^ 
ctoienties  exc^  ordiaaires  anxqnels  les  vatnqueurs  s'*abandonnoient«' 
On  lyootoit  roiidrage  &  T  humiliation  aux  rigucurs  de  la  captiTtteft*^ 
Grands  dieuz !  s'ecrie  Hector,  fur  le  point  de  quhter  ibn  eponfe  et  fim; 
fill  pour  retourner  an  combat;  un  Grec  chargeroit  Andron;uqtte,  dc  . 
fera,  ic  remmeneroit  fur  fes  raiiTeaux  captive  k  defefper^ !  Efdai/te^ 
dans  ArgoS)  ta  toumerois  le  fufeau  fous  les  loix  d^une  maitrefle  'im»' 
perienie,  excedee  de  peine  et  de  mlferey  tu  porterols  Teau  des  io^mr 
caines  de  Meflbis  et  d*  Hyperce  1 

*  Qu'on  ne  regrctte  done  pas  ces  ficcles  tant  vant^s,  et  que  Ton  te- 
connoi^  one  moins  les  peuples  font  polices  par  les  fciences  et  par  let 
arts,  pins,  a  parler  en  gifnerai,  dans  leur  ftupide  ignorance,  ils  font  B» 
roces,  Tideox,  et  dipravifs.  Peut-etre  au  refte  Tetat  le  plus  defuaUs^ 
ponr  les  nations  Conune  pour  les  particulicrs,  fe  trouve-t-il  dans 
ce  jufb  mUicu,  qa*il  eft,  apr^  tout»  fi  difficile  de  rencontrer,  et  auquel 
oo  s*an«te  plus  difficileraent  encore  lorfqu'on  y  ell  une  fois  parveosu. 
Qooi  qa^il  en  foi^*  dans  le  choix  de  Tun  des  deux  extremes,  je  resz. 
dire  d£  cet  etat  preique  iauvage  qui  devoue  les  peuples  aux  pins 
affreuies  fuperftitions,  aux  moeurs  les  plus  licencieufes,  aux  coutumes 
les  {^ns  barbares ;  ou  de  ce  genre  de  civilifation,  qui,  par  le  progres 
dbs  arts,  conduit  i  tons  les  raffinemens  du  luxe  &  de  la  moHe/re  ;  mal- 
^€  tous  les  inconveniens,  malgr^  toutes  les  fuites  funedes  de  ce  dernier 
rtac,  quel  tant  foit  pen  raifonnable  pref^reroit  le  premiar.* 

The  Abb6  Gerard  has  given  to  his  hiftory  the  form  of  let-, 
ter5>  that  he  may  be  the  more  at  liberty  for  the  difcuffion  of 
particular  fubici^.  ^'  A  father  writing  to  his  fon  may  be  per-/ 
mittcd  a  cbouland  indulgences^  obfervations  and  refledionsj  that" 
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would  ill  accord  with  the  fevere  and  formal  rules  prefcribei^  cd 
the  regular  hiftorian/'  But  even  this  does  not  afford  fuf- 
ficient  fcope  for  the  unbpunded  fpirit  of  anim^erfion  poT- 
iUTed  by  the  abb6 1  and  he  has  therefore  added  a  variety  of 
notes  fajftorical,*  critical,  and  inorll,  by  wav  of  appendix,  and 
Ornamental  poftfcripf,  we  prefume,  to  each  letter; 


Art.  XVI.  VEnfir  des  Pe^tflu  Jmcunsp  ott  Hiftmrfdes  £imx  hfintiOiXi 
di  Imr  (uUi^  di  kmn  temfies^  de  ieurs  nmmSf  dt  leurt  attrUmUsi  avie 
ia  dt/tription  des  wnrctmux  tikbMi  dt  feintar§f  gr^i^atire  et  fii^tmrti 
dis  arttfies  amtiens  it  wmdtma^  f^int  t  ifr^Mti  ets  dhtimtis.  Pur 
M.  de  LandiHi^  awouH  dit academe  dn  JoimceSf  h$Utt  Uitris  bf  mrtu 
de  ^J^9  mffbde  de  eeiles  de  Dijem.  ViUrfreauhi^  di  lajodeti  Htteredrt 
di  amurgi'iU'Br^ei  ii  nrr^pmedoMt  ditacadime  det  beUu  intns  it 
infcfif items,  t  tonus  en  iz. 

Art.  XVI.  ^UfahskmHelioftbeAncientsitralTtfferyeftbiinfirndl 
Ceds,  of  their  Werjhtf^  their  Temples,  their  Nantes,  and  their  Mtri^ 
hutet,  together  nviih  a  De/cription  of  the  celebrated  Pieces  of  Paintings 
Scuiptnreand  En^aving  of  the  etncient  andmoderse  ArtiftSf  that  have 
veprefented  theft  Deities. 

UEATHEN  mythology  will  ever  be  an  intereftirig  fub>a 
^*'  to  poets  arid  painters,  as  well  as  to  men  of  taite  and  li-> 
terature  of  almoft  every  dcfcription.  The  poems  of  Homer, 
the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  all  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  and  the  celebrated  produftions  of  more  mo- 
dern times,  muft  lofe  half  their  relifli  to  a  reader  perfeflly  ig- 
norant upon  this  fubjeft.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpeA  to  many 
of  the  moil  celebrated  paintings.  Without  the  affiftan^re  of 
fabulous  hiftory,  the  handmaid  to  the  fancy  of  the  artift,  we 
may  gaze  with  a  ftupid  applaufe,  and  admire  the  drapery  and 
the  colours,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  read  the  pidure,  and  dilcover 
the  beauties  of  the  painter's  imagination;  To  take  a  recent 
inftance.  During  the  late  exhibition  at  the  AdeJphi  of  thm 
pictures  of  Barry,  we  were  witnefs  to  an  ignoramus  whofd 
fole  pleafure — and  it  was  by  no  means  of  narrow  extent—* 
was  derived  from  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the  variety  an4 
multiplicity  of  figures  that  occupied  the  canvafs,  and  whofc 
fole  occupation  was  to  take  with  a  rule  the  exa^dimeitflons  of 
each  pi<£lure.  His  companion,  a  man  of  tade  and  erudition, 
alhamed  of  this  ftupidity,  entered  with  enthufiafm  into  the  dc^ 
Hgn  of  the  artift,  and  gave  ad  ifTertation  upon  the  **  Orpheus/* 
**  The  Harveft  Home,"  and'' The  Thankfgiving  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,''  that  did  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart.  To  himi 
every  pifture  was  a  poem,  and  every  feature  of  every  pidure 
conveyed  inflru&ion  and  delight.     His  friend  ftared,  ^*  And 
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^ixt  do  you  read  all  this  V*  But  to  fetum.  It  is  In  fakiten^ 
htftory  that  ire  feeeftablifbed  all  the  general  ideas  of  order  wai 
juftice,  the  hope  of  a  future  fiate,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foult  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  the  puiuihment  of  vice.  It  b 
there  we  learn  the  origin  of  the  ancient  cyfl^onsy  tbe  hi flory 
<^f  the  manners  of  antiquity*  the  worka  that  K  prodnoedv  tJie 
monuments  that  it  raifed,  and  of  which  thert  remains  t»  ua 
only  the  tradkion. 

Many  have. wrote  upon  tbb  fubje^  but  few'  or  non^  have 
wrote  well*  Their  accounts  are  dull,  dry,  and  umnteteRing; 
didionaries  At  only  to  be  confulted,  and  tmfatisfiidQry  even' 
then.  ,  Tbe  work  was  re&rved  for  M.  de  Landine.  From  the 
deep  and  rich  mine  of  beathen  mythology  be  has  j^eiented  us 
5}vith  a  work  uieful  and  entertaining,  in  which  we  fee  at  once 
the  man  of  tafte,  of  learning  and  of  philofophy  \  and  in  which, 
while  we  are  infiru&ed,  we  feel  our  paflions  interefted,  and  plea* 
f^reaod  information  united.  That  the  reader  may  notfulped 
us  of  unfounded  partiality,  we  will '  prefent  him  with  a  few  ex- 
tra£ls.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  origin  of.  mythology* 

*  If  love  and  gradtode  have  raifed  altars  and  created  deities,  fear 
has  not  been  leis  ad^ve  and  devout  Man  feh  his  wtaknefs  aii^ 
trembled  for  his  fate.  Born  without  his  confent,  and  dying  in  like 
manner,  he  foon  learnt  that  a  power  fuperior  to  himfelf  maintained 
the  fprings  of  life,  and  which  might  make  his  days  longer  or  happier, 
as  it  pleafed.  His  rude  and  groTs  ideas  foon  led  him  to  forgets  that 
be  owed  hb  homage  but  to  one  being,  the  Creator  of  all.  He  could 
no  longer  comprehend  that  the  lame  God  could  difpenfe  goo<f  and 
^vii,  benevolence  and  cruelty,  give  the  blue  ferenicy  to  the  (ky,  and 
darken  it  whh  the  black  tempc^,  and  hurl  the  fatal  thunder.  He  di- 
vided Che  power  of  his  God,  and  imagined  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  a 
remunerator,  and  an  avenger.  From  this  moment,  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe,  that  llruck  with  force  open  hb  fenfes  and  paffions,  became 
anobjedof  worlhip,  and  received  his  homage.  All  nature  was  vivi- 
fied,  and  became  a  deity.  The  world  was  governed  by  genii,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  was  co  watch  over  the  happinefs  of  man,  and  provide  for 
bis  necefljties.  It  was  thus  that  he  peopled  with  gods  the  heavens* 
the  earth,  and  the  waters. 

*  There  was  dill  wanting  to  his  idolatry  other  motives  of  fear.  As 
yet  he  had  conceived  only  of  Gods  that  might  feive  or  injure  him 
during  his  exlflence  upon  eanh.  Theie  mult  be  others  to  reward  or 
puniih  him  after  death.  There  mu0  be  a  delicious  abode,  an  elyfium 
fdr  the  virtuous  and  good ;  a  place  of  punifhment,  a  tartarus,  for  the 
wicked,  i  here  muit  alfo,  to  complete  his  fyflem,  be  judges  to  decide 
ttpon  his  anions,  gods  to  ordain  puniihments,  and  miniftcrs  of  crueft/ 
to  execute  them.  Thefe  beings  were  more  or  lefs  honoured  as  they 
were  conceived  to  be  formidable.  Terror  proftrated  him  upon  the 
earth  before  his  imaginary  deities.  It  was  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
offered  his  iacrifice^$  :t  was  not  till  after  numerous  purifications  that 
he  daicd  addrefs  to  them  hi»  praycn*    Alithe  nations  of  antiquicy  ac- 
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kMn^cdgf^  file  p^wer  of  ibeic  diWnitiei  i  and  the  Gredcs  ited  Rd- 
maiit  mcK  prnculariy  difUngoiihed  by  tke  ikcrcd  JuMaage  (bey  paid 

We  will  add  to  this  the  hiftory  of  Proferpine« 

*  The  lot  of  die  aioiMurch  6f  TaitttriTs  appeared  fo  ^ooray  and  \ 
end  tt)  ^  brilliant  and  happy  imaginadoii  of  the  peojde  of^  Greece, 
that  knreonly  was  capable,  they  thought,  of  fweetening  it.  An  em* 
inre,  whoie  profound  obfcurity  never  difappeared  Jbot  when  it  was  ti-, 
inmined  by  the  torches  of  the  furies,  or  the  flames  prepared  for  the 
snhappy  vidims ;  the  cominaal  fpe^acle  of  pains  and  tortures  ever- 
sew  and  never  ceafing  ;  the  merciiefs  privilege  of  infliding  tormenu ; 
the  clanking  pf  chains,  and  the  difmal  cries  and  groans  of  the 
niferable  fu&rere  ;-»fuch  was  the  terrible  lot  of  Pluto.  Like  a  defjpot 
he  reigned  in  his  domain,  but  it  was  over  wretched  and  defpairin? 
fpcAres.  Refpe^l  and  efteem,  the  offspring  of  affection,  ferenity  and 
fiitisfadion,  and  the  fweet  fmile  of  happinels,  never  approached  his 
auftere  prefence.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  gods.  Bat  it  was  necelTary  to  render  his  life  lefs  fbrrowfoly 
and  to  chequer  it  withafewpleafures*.  They  reprefent  him,  there* 
lore,  as  enamqnted  of  Proferpine. 

*  The  daughter  of  Ceres,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  was 
i^orant  of  the  effed  of  her  charms  upon  the  heart  of  the  gloomy 
tyrant.  It  was  her  cuftom  to  promenade  with  her  companions  in  the 
pleafant  and  fertile  plain  of  £nna«  There,  by  the  fide  of  a  running 
brook  adorned  with  myrtles  and  evergreens,  tranquil  and  happy^  fhe 
was  gathering  flowers,  when  Pluto  rumed  upon  her  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  lull,  and  bore  away  the  obje£t  of  his  paffion.  The  car 
of  the  god  flew  towards  Syracufe  ;  and  near  this  city,  it  is  faid,  he 
nade  his  way  through  the  earth  and  returned  to  Tartarus.  A  pro* 
found  lake  filled  up  the  gulf  where  he  difappeared,  and  for  a  fiic* 
ceflion  of  ages  it  was  a  cuflom  at  Syracufe  to  offer  their  facrifices  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  ft  became  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  young 
virgins  i  and  it  was  there  they  poured  forth  the  wiflies  of  their  hearts 
to  experience  the  fate  of  Proferpine,  to  be  raviflied  like  her,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  love  of  a  god,  and  the  honours  of  a  throne. 

*  Ceres,  inconfolable  for  the  lo(s  of  her  daughter,  made  all  Sicily 
refound  with  her  groans.  To  recover  Proferpine  flie  kindled  two 
Ibrches  at  the  flames  of  £tna»  and  flew  like  the  forked  lightning  over 
the  earth*  Pluto,  god  of  the  fubterranean  fires,  and  Ceres  defoiating 
the  earth  with  her  burning  torches,  are  ftriking  emblems  of  the  violent 
eruptions  of  Etna.  This  terrible  volcano,  which  has  fo  often  reduced 
Sicily  to  afhes,  rolls  with  impetuofity  its  defolating  and  fiery  torrent^ 
deftroyin^  the  harveft,  and  fpreading  over  the  lace  of  the  country 
barrenneis,  famine  and  defpair. 

*  To  confole  Ce^es^  and  to  prevail  on  her  to  renew  to  the  eardi  its 
fertility,  Jupiter  proimfes  that  her  daughter  (hall  be  reftored  to  her, 
upon  condition  that'^flie  had  not  tafted  rood  during  her  abode  in  Tar- 
tarus. Proferpine  flatters  heifelf  with  the  idea  of  being  (hordy  refiored 
to  the  fond  embraces  of  her  mothef-,  when  Afcalapbus  difcovered  that 
Ihe  had  eat  nine  kernels  of  apomegranate»  whkh  ihe  had  gathered  in  the 
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«ftli«rd  of  Plttto.  -  The  indiTcretioii  is  pimiiied  hy  Ceret»  who  tranA. 
Ibcms  Afealapus  into  an  owl.  The  angry  mother  conM  obtain  nothing 
further  of  the  fatlm  of  the  Oods^  than  that  Proferpine  fhould  live  fix 
months  with  her,  and  ix  months  with  her  hofband.* 

In  the  praife  which  we  have  beftowed  upon  the  work  beforfc 
us  we  mean  not  to  aflert  that  it  is  free  from  errors  and  do- 
fe<^)  but  they  are  few,  and  of  trivial  confideration,  wheii 
weighed  againft  its  general  merit.  It  is  beyx)nd  comparifon 
the  beft  book  Upon  the  fubje(St  that  exifts  ;  and  the  addition  of 
thofe  celebrated  paintings  and  fculptures,  that  have  an  intimate 
connection  with  heathen  mythology,  is  a  valuable  improve-' 
mcnt  of  all  former  plans,  and  will  be  particularly  uleful  to  the 
young  artift.  In  the  prefent  volume  M.  de  Landine  ha3  con^ 
fined  his  attention  to  the  infernal  divinities;  we  areh;ipp)r. 
however  to  learn  that  be  Mrillfhortly  complete  bis  Pantheon,  bf 
prefenting  us  with  thofe  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  th6 
.  watera. 

— ^— — ^- 

En*ata  in  our  Review  for  May, 
Plge  377,  Httcs  8  and  10,  for  Heraclitus  read  Hcradius. 
Page  37 1 ,  line  27,  for  Thefc  read  Thofe. 
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MISCBLLAMB0U8. 

Art,  1 7.  Litters  ^written  in  LonJon  by  an  AmtricaH  Spy,    From  the  Temr 
1764  to  the  Tear  1785.     lamo.  3s.  fewed.  Crowder.  1786, 

AVeflel,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  editor,  belonging  to  the  Ame« 
ricans.  homeward  bounds  had  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  upon  a 
rock  not  greatly  diftant  from  Portfmouth,  and  was  wrecked :  by  which 
accident,  though  the  crew  and  paiTengers  were  faved,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  cargo  was  damaged,  and  fome  of  it  entirely^ loll.  The  letters 
before  us,  and  mapy  more  by  the  fame  hand,  were  picked  up  by  a 
fiflierman,  &c  &c^ 

Letters  written  by  a  judicious  and  enlightened  American,  onder  the 
immediate  impreflions  of  the  various  public  tranfadlions  and  events,  which 
filled  up  the  fpace  between  the  year  1 764  and  1785,  might  inde^  have 
furnifhed  no  fmall  matter  of  amufement  and  inllrndUon.  But  thefe 
letters  are  evidently  fabricated  by  iome  perfon,  who  only  aflumes  the 
guife  of  a  Phiiadelphian  4)uaker,  and  who  fupports  this  charaQer 
chiefly  by  condant  repetitions  of  thee  and  thou.  We  have  already  had 
two  of  thefe  letter^,  thOfe  we  mean  that  are  addreilcd  16  Sfr^HoiQe, 
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onckr  <mr  iorpedion  already,  for  a  very  brief  account  of  which  fee  ( 
Review  for  December  17S;.    The  prefent  are  a  mifeeJlaneout  coU 
legion  of  pdiucs,  morals,  philoibphy,  cofflmon  life^  rdieion. 

They  are  nothine  more  than  compiladons  from  weU  known  and 
popular  writers,  made  by  a  weak  and  illiterate  mind. 

AaT.  18  •  JuTtana^  a  Novel.     By  tbi  Author  of  Trancis  the  Phihuabr^^ 
^    fifi.     In  three  Volumes.  95,  Lane. 

Of  this  novel,  the  dory  or  rather  ftories  it  exhibits  are  not  interefting. 
The  incideDts  are  unnataraU  It  details  common  place  thoughts  in 
torgid  language.  It  communicates  no  pleafore,  and  is  not  calculated 
either  to  refine  the  tafle  or  mend  the  heart.  Expatriation  and  cemata^ 
bit  are  words,  in  the  ierious  ufe  of  which  our  author  we  ihould  imagine 
will  fddom  be  imitated.  The  following  fentence  will  give  the  re«ler 
ibme  conception  of  his  ftile  and  manner :  **  I  come  my  deareft  mo- 
(<  therl  fond  indulgent  parent  I  kind  protedreis !  liberal  benefaareis ! 
*<  dire^efs  of  my  youth !  guardian  of  my  honour ;  partaker  of  xrj 
**  forrows !  gentle  toother  of  my  woes !  connfellor,  advifer,  and  tea- 
«*  dereH  monitre^!  I  come'* 

Art.  19.  J  Di/cour/e  on  the  life  and  DoQrine  of  Attacbnmntt^  wth  a 
Report  of  Proceedings  in  his  Majejly*s  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Weft'^ 
ndnfier^  agmnfi  an  Attorney^  collaterally^  during  the  Terms  of  Trinity 
and  Michaelmas  1 78 4,  and  Hilary  and  Eafier  1 785,  which  Pm^ 
ceedings  nvere  enforced  h  Writ  of  Attachment :  and  a  Propofalfir  em 
A^  of  Parliament:  by  f.  A.  Pickering.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Fielding.  1786.- 

The  fubjed  of  this  publication  is  of  general  and  extreme  im* 
portanfre ;  and  the  author  unites  a  keen  ioiight  into  the  nature  and 
fpirit  of  the  £ngli(h  laws  and  conftitution,  with  a  elowing  zeal  for  li- 
berty, wliich  not  only  appears  in  his  wridng,  but  has  been  manifefied 
in  his  public  coodu^. 

In  a  fhort  preface,  he  takes  notice  that  the  do6trine  of  attachments 
'bas  not  undergone  that  examination  which  its  great  moment  requires  ^ 
nor  would  he^  on  a  fubjeiSl  of  fuch  extent,  and  on  which  fo  little  in* 
formation  is  to  be  coileded  from  books,  have  ventured  to  offer  his 
fentiments  to  the  public,  had  he  not  been  actuated  by  a  natural  deiire 
to  vindicate  his  profeiOonal  conduA  and  chaiA^er  from  mifreprefen- 
tition. 

*  If  any  fpedes  of  attachments,  fays  our  author,  be  fuch  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  bail,  it  is  not,  as  many  praditioners  contend,  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  execution,  but  far  worfe.  fiy  the  lai%  of  the  land  an  execudon 
if  awarded  only  upon  a  definitive  judgment  on  record ;  which  judgment  is 
fobj^  to  a  revifion  by  a  fuperior  court,  and,  when  the  execution  iffocs, 
there  muft  not  be  any  appeal  depending,  fiut,  if  fuch  caudon  and 
anxious  delicacy  are  involved  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  executions, 
wkh  what  mifiruft  and  jealoufy  are  unbailable  attachments  to  be 
viewed  ^  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  he  continues,  whether  either  of  the 
courts  of  common  law  have,  after  folemn  argument,  ever  declared  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  attachments  not  bailable  ' — The  author  proceeds  to 
mention  of  the  remedy  for  any  cafe  wherein  a  fubj^  finds  oppreffion, 
gad  the  Judge  condu&s  hixnfclf  with  impropriety.      And  having 

treated 
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treated  the  fobjea  of  attackments  in  general,  he  lays  before  the  pab« 
lie  his  own  particular  cafe.-^Mr.  Pickering  has,  certainly  ftarted  new 
and  important  matter  for  the  confideration  of  the  lawyers,  and  in- 
deed of  his  countrymen  in  general. 

Art.  20.  A  Revietv  of  the  Import  and  Controfunff  bet  wan  Df»  Carrol 
and  the  Rfverend  Meffrs.  H^barton  and  Hanukins  \  including  a  Defence 
of  the  ConduB  of  Pope  Clement  XlF,  (Ganganeltt)  in  fupprefpng  a  lati 
religious  Order ^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Gentleman.     By  the  Rev.  Arthnr 

.  0*Leary,  7o  njchich  is  annexed  a  Letter  from  Candour  to  the  Right 
Hon,  Luke  Gardiner  ^  on  his  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  a  Part  of  the  penal 
La^ws  againft.  the  If ifh  Catholics.     8vo.   is.  6d.  Keating.  1786. 

The  editor  of  thefe  tiads  affirms,  in.  a  (hort  advertifement,  that  the 
very  name  of  '*  O'Leary  carries  with  it  fach  weight,  apd  is  become  fo 
reCpedable  among  the  liberal  minded  of  every  defcription,  as  to  render 
penegyric  both  <uague  and  fupeiilaons.**  Mr.  0*Leary,  it  maft  be 
owned,  is  above  the  praifes  of  ib  onpolifhed  and  <vague  an  encomiall. 
This  reverend  gendenum  introduces  himfelf  to  the  fubjedt  he  propofes 
to  treat,  in  a  ferio-comical  manner,  which  accords  but  ill  with  the 
xneek  fpirit  of  Chriflianity,  Mr.  O'Leary  goes  on  to  defend  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  to  attack  the  proteftants. 

His  defence  of  Ganganelli  is  written  in  a  more  Chriftian  and  a 
nobler  drain. 

The  general  (llle  of  0'Leary*s  writing,  is  that  acrimonious  bantei^ 
which  (o  long  difgraced  theological  controverfy,  but  which  the  juft 
taile  and  urbanity  of  the  prefent  age  has  generally  exploded  from  con- 
troveriia]  writing  on  every  fubjeft. 

As  to  Candour*s  letter  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  it  were  indeed  to  be 
wiihed  that  ftili  greater  indulgence,  and  even  a  full  communication  of 
the  privileges  of  proteftants,  might  be  extended  to  the  IriOi  Roman 
catholics.  But  could  this  be  done  without  t^ltimately  fubverting  that 
political  order  of  affairs  which  is  now  eflablifhed  in  Ireland  ? 

Art.  21.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  nvhich  Inclofures  have  had  upom 
the  Population  of  Englandi  By  the  Rev.  J,  Hovoletty  Vicar  of  Great 
Dunmovjf  EJlex.  4to.  is.  Richardfon.  1786. 

Mr.  Howlett,  from  reafofiing,  obfervatxon,  and  teflimony,  contends, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  in  oppofition  to  Dr.  Price  and  othen, 
that  indofure?  are  not  onfavoorable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  con* 
docible  to  population. 

# 
Art.  22.  Carey'* s  aBual  Survey  of  Middle/ex,  on  a  Scale  of  an  Ltib  to  a 
Mile  ;  tvherein  the  Roadsy  Rivers f  IVoods  and  Commons^  as  vueH  as  every 
Market  Tovm^  Village^  &c.  are  difiinguiJJHd  \  and  every  Seat  Jbewm 
nvith  the  Name  of  the  Poffefjor :  Preceded  by  a  general  Map  of  the 
County  y  divided  into  its  Hundreds.  To  vobich  is  a£Udy  an  Index  of  all 
the  Names  contained  in  the  Plates.     8vo.  5s.  Carey, 

This  is  a  publication  which  deferves  the  encouragement  of  the  pub- 
lic;  it  is  comprized  \n  twenty-eight  odlavo  pages,  with  an  index  map. 
The  fcale  of  this  map  being  one  inch  to  a  mile,  it  has  enabled  Mr. 
Carey  to  lay  down  every  obje^  in  a  clear  manner  ^         I 
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The  Mg^  roiai  ste  coIoar«d  ycOow,  geBdmes't  6ats  are  tia^ 
wiA  gi«*»>  and  tke  budq  of  tke  pttprictor  prefixed,  tad  tke  con^ 
BUMM,  beachfl^  &c.  are  worked  m  aa  imitative  mamiar. 

The  whole  appears  to  be  executed  wkk  gieai  cam  aad  atteotiMi^ 
and  we  hope  Mr.  Carey  will  meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the 
pabtk,  bt  (ecau  fe  jMj  eafeided  to. 

n  I  T  I  H  I  T  T. 

AaT.  t  J.  Tif  F?*;^  and  Sicond  Mvents  of  tmr  Lord  mid  Sofvioitr  Jifia 
Chrifi  cmfidirtd^  in  their  Vaitare^  fnrpofr,  0id  EfftS\  in  a  Semmh. 
frmchid  Nav.  27,  178?,  iiing  Advent  .Sunday,  By  John  Kennoify, 
ReOor  rf  U^h*  »  ^^^^  *^  ^'^^  of  Oidfinm,  in  Snrrof.  Tn 
mfMrigoMd,  a  Jbwi  Jfpemdix,  contmna^ /onu  OhfirwUion*  om  tki 
gre£^  MnMtages  mifingjrnm  the  Ifi^UJhmnt  emd  anffort  ofSnmdof^ 
Sckneki  and  aSkhndfim  of  fom  Knte  to  thn  PMie,  fir  rtnderit^  nf 
^iU  greater  IMhtf  to  the  Nation  a$  largo  tho^  tmfy  Chri/km  h/Htm* 
timm^    4to.    is.    G.  and  T.  Wilkie.   Leodeo,  1786. 

The  £rf  adrent  Srniday  of  Jeflis  CKrift,  Mr.  Kennedy  obfisnrets 
jMywever  darkly,  yet  was  fe  revealed  as  to  infpire  confidence.  Tlie 
propufes  of  this,  he  ihews,  were  gradually  unfolded,  and  became 
i^arer  and  clearer,  and  at  laft  were  fulfilled.— How  difierent,  bjt 
be,  his  fecond  coming !  when  the  Lord  Je{u&  ihall  be  revealed  fiooffli 
heaven,  in  flaming  fifre,  with  his  mighty  angels ;  not  as  a  redeemer^ 
ao  preach  peace  and  falvadon ;  not  to  publim  tidings  of  mercy,  and 
unuMfefl  his  healing  powers }  but  to  take  a«ji^<a«r<..- vengeance  oa 
whom  ?  Let  him  tnat  heareth  underfland :  «*  On  them  that  know 
*ot  God,  Ac.  &c.— none  can  dien  rife  to  the  life  immortal,  Hrho,  in 
tli&4tme  of  this  mortal  life,  have  not  caft  away  the  works  of  dark* 
iie£i,  and  put  on  the  armour  of  light.^  This  is  the  fubfbmce  of  t 
fbrmon  on  a  fubjed  as  fruitful  and  as  animating  as  it  is  poffibie  to 
conceive ;  a  fobjcft  which  might  naturally  have  led  Mr.  Kennedy  t» 
compare  the  prophecies  refped^ing  thefrf^  with  thofe  relating  to  the 
ftcond  advent  of  Jcfus  Chrift  ;  to  trace  the  growing  evidence  that  is 
^tven  for  the  expeAation  of  both ;  and  to  wield  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  facrcd  fcriptures — Why  are  fuch  fermons  as  Mr.  Kennedy^ 
peUifted? 

He  leeomaieiidt  Sunday.fchools  1  aid  gives  feme  hiets  ftr  thcjr 
imppovettent,  which  mif^t,  pef haps,  be  of  icrvice. 

^ar;  24.  The  Advantages  of  Sundi^-Schools ;  a  Di/comfe  preached  for 
the  Benefit  of  that  ufiful  and  eiC€eihnt  Charity^  a4  Ht.  Maef^  Chnrchjn 
Uanchifint.  on  Sunday  the  id  tf  Odoher,  1785.  To  nM^h  is  fre- 
faced Jmo  Account  rfthe  Origin^  Defgn^  eifidProgrefi  tf  the  InfiktOion. 
Pnbiijbed  hy  the  Order  of  the  Chahman  of  the  Comndttoa^  ^y  the 
Rev.  John  Benmt,  Secretary  to  the  Society.  410.  la.  CadeU.  Lon- 
don, 1786. 

In  this  titk  jpage  we  are  promifed  an  accouot  of  the  orig^  of  the 
Ctf  AaiTY  at  St.  Mary*s  church,  Maifchefier  :  And  this  wodid  not 
onl/  have  grati£ed  cuiiofity^  but  afiioided  an  ufefitl  uampie  to  other 
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liamane  cities^  corporations^  towns,  and  parifhes.  Not  a  word  ia 
faid,  however,  of  the  otic  in  of  the  inilietdon ;  or  ho^^  and  in  what 
toaimer  it  was  eftablifiied;  we  are  only  told,  ikat,  thovgh  it  haa 
jnet  with  maay  abftrodUone,  a»l  flill  labours  aader  aian/  wao^,  it 
kas  done  a  great  deal  of  rood. 
T^e  £BX4npQ  ia  good  and  apoftolical. 

Art,  25.  Emiir  D^^s  Exerqfii  or,  tie  true  snd  falje  Itintjkr  ^Ii* 
neated,  in  a  Difirtafiow  #«  the  Imfvrtana  rftbe  Miniftry,  3vo«  6d« 
Buckland,    London,  1786.       * 

Thtfe  charaderiiUcf  are  writun  with  joflnefii,  precifioni  and  nojT 
wholly  wkhoat  poignancy  and  force.  Haying  delineated  the  tnip 
aid  faithful  ninifter,  in  a  gaaeral  manner,  as  deeply  ittpreiTed  wid) 
a»  awfU  fenfe  of  the  ftate  of  onn  by  nature,  and  the  infinite  impor« 
tance  of  the  miniAerial  oftcf ,  and  contrafied  this  clwira£ler  wkh  thac 
of  the  falfe  and  unfaithful  minider,  pur  author  proceeds  ta  delineate 
the  true  and  faithful  minifter,  in  his  views ;  and  alfo  to  delineate  the 
iiStt  and  unfaithfot  rnhnfter  in  bis  views.^He  goes  on,  i^  this  mode 
of  contrail,  to  (hew  how  the  true  and  faithful  miniiler  may  be 
known  by  his  diligence  in  his  paftoral  care  ;  and  how  the  falfe  and 
unfaithful  minifter  may  be  known  by  his  indolence  and  {daafure. 
He  (hews  hOw  the  true  and  faithful  miniiter  may  be  known  by  hia 
doclrine  ;  and  how  the  falfe  and  un&ithful  minlfler  may  be  known 
by  bis  dodrinc.  He  compares  them  in  refpcdt  of  diligence  and  neg- 
ligence in  the  difcharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  refpeS  of  their  tem- 
pers. He  quotes  from  the  Murtini  Lutkeri  Colloqtda  Mmf^Ua  the 
qualities  and  virtues  of  a  good  preacher,  and  the  qualities  of  a 
preacher  who  intends  to  pleafe  the  world.  He  makes  a  pious  a^d 
aHvding  improvement  of  thefe  oppoiite  characters,  in  an  suidrefs  to 
his  own  foal.  The  author  is  a  man  of  piety,-  found  underftandinj^ 
a&d  4umte  dircernment. 

Art.  36.  lUitfoHS  from  Prephecy  why  the  Second  Commg  of  Chriji,  oful 
the  Commencement  of  the  Millennium,  is  immediately  to  he  exfe^ed^ 
Svo.  6d.  Printed  and  fold  at  the  Millennium  Prefs,  No.  40,  the 
Comer  of  J>orfet-Street,  Spitalfields.     1786. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  puts  the  qneflion,  Whether  any  thin^ 
can  be  clearer  than  chat  Chrift  and  his  eled  fliall  reien  and  live  ott 
this  earth  for  one  thoufand  years  ?  <<  This,'*  fays  he,  *'  was  the 
belief  of  the  early  Chriftians ;  and  they  wifely  haded  to  ihed  their 
blood,  as  martyrs,  being  certain  of  rifiog  again  and  partaking  of  the 
millennium.** 

Oar  fangaine  author,  ^fter  many  long  quotations  from  the  fcrip* 
tares,  and  from  fundry  commentators  on  the  prophecies,  at  the  head 
of- whom  appears  Sir'Ifaac  Newton,  and  reafoning  concerning  king* 
doms,  and  kings,  and  eagles,  and  whores,  and  horns.  Sec.  &c*  con* 
eludes  that  the  millennium  is  to  commence  in  1790. 
•  If  our  attthor's  reafoning  be  found,  we  entifely  agree  with  him  in 
his  pra^cal  condufioui  **  Lee  us  then  watch  and  b^  prepared.** 

G  g  3  Aar* 
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POLITICAL. 

A»T.  27.  Sfo^  Letters  to  the  Lords  tf  the  Prrvy  CmmciU  <^  the  PeUce: 
feinting  emt  the  Camfes  of  the  Depraqnty  of  the  lower  Orders  of  the  FropU  : 
— njohy  fiuh  Numhers  are  conftantlj  put  to  Oemth  every  Seffioms^  and  Re^ 
medies  for  the  fame:  ivith  Jbme  Obfer^oations  on  the  Impolicy  and  Imhn^ 
manity  of  our  frefent  Mode  of  Arrefls,  and  the  keeping  of  Debtors  im 
Trifon.     ^he  corrupt  State  of  our  Gaels,  and  hew  much  evil  they  arefrw* 
duainjeof    By  Jojiab  Domford^  Efq.     8vo.   is.  Bcw.   1785. 
The  evils  Mr.  Dornford  complains  of,  and  the  remedies  he  propofes, 
liavc  been  pointed  out,  feveral  years  ago,  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Ho- 
ward, the  gentlemen  of  Gloucefterfliire,  and  various  writers.     And 
*e  letters  now  before  us  have  been  inferted,  before  this  publication  of 
them,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.     Mr.  Dornford  anticipates,  in  a  pre 
face,  the  fubftance  of  the  letters,  which  he  republifliet  in  dieir  prefent 
form.    He  expe^  to  be  heard. 


For   the   ENGLISH  REVIEW. 

NATIONAL      AFFAIRS. 

For    JUNE,     1786. 

IMPEACHMENT    OF    MR.    HASTINGS. 

THE  TRIAL  and  imfbachment  of  Warren  Haftings,  Kfq.  late  go- 
vernor-general  of  Bengal,  for  high  crimes  and  mtjdemeanors,  has 
attracted  the  ,  attention  of  Europe,  and  may  decide  the  fate  of  Afia. 
The  reprei'entatives  of  a  great  nation  fitting  in  judgment  on  a  delegated 
fovereign  of  fndia ;  the  omnipotence  of  the  Britifh  parliament  dif- 
played,  in  eredling  a  thronh  of  justice  for  the  univerfe  ;  foraifhet 
one  of  the  grandeil  fpeCtacl^s  which  ancient  or  modern  hidory  has 
tranfmitted  to  our  contemplation.  The  celebrity  of  the  accu(er»  who 
in  his  happier  hours  has  delighted  the  world  with  the  eloquence  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  the  celebrity  of  the  perfon  accufed,  who  has 
reprefented  with  unparallelled  fuccefs  the  majesty  of  the  firft  of 
European  nations  in  the  remote  regions  of  Afia,  and  who  comes 
crowned  with  vi^ory  and  laurels  to  that  tribunal  at  which  he  is  accufed  1 
the  manifold  diiicuffions,  the  nice  difcrimination  of  particulars,  and  ge« 
neral  concIu(ions  upon  the  whole,  which  an  inquiry  into  an  adminiftra- 
tion  of  more  than  fifteen  years  (landing  neceiTarily  involves,  render  this 
one  of  the  moft  important  caufes  which  has  ever  been  fubmittcd 
to  the  decifk^n  of  mankind.  On  the  fide  of  the  accufers  we  may 
cxped  all  that  ingenuity,  argument  or  eloquence  can  hold  out,  to 
move  the  paffions  or  gain  the  voice  of  the  public.  On  the  fide  of  the 
acculcd  we  may  ezpeft  all  the  puni(hmencs  attendant  on  delinquency^ 
when  afcertained  by  authentic  evidence  ;  prefent  death,  or  permanent 
infamy.  Mr.  Bu.ke  and  his  afTociates  have  popularity  and  power  to 
acquire— Mr.  Hailings  has  every  thing  to  lole. 

On  the  fide  of  the  accufers  it  may  be  faid  **  the  numerous  charges 
againft  the  pannel  muft  infer  no  common  (hare  of  criminality  ;  his  long 
aUmioiflration  in  India,  in  dirc^  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
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Eny,  is  almoft  one  tinifonn  fccnc  of  crodty  and  oppfoffion :  yon  trace 
\  progrefs,  l&e  that  of  a  ftorm*  by  marks  of  dcvaftation ;  before  him 
it  the  garden  of  Eden,  behind  him  a  defolate  wildernels.    He  (ttmi  to 
have  examined  the  map  of  India  merely  to  mark  out  a  cool  geograph- 
ical line  of  deftrad^ion.    When  the  refolotions  of  1782  were  voted  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Dundafs,  one  of  his 
wcfent  defenders,  that  he  fcarccly  ever  left  the  walls  of  Calcutta  that 
his  flcps  were  not  followed  with  the  depofition  of  fomc  prince,  the^e- 
fertion  of  fome  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of  fome  province :  though  ul- 
timately he  may  have  fcrvcd  the  interefts  of  the  India  Company  and 
his  own,  he  has  difhonoured  the  Britifh  name,  and  given  an  odions 
impreflion  of  the  Britifh  charader  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  among 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  interefts  therefore  the  honour  and  the  digni- 
ty of  parliament  to  vindicate  itfclf  from  any  (hare  of  the  infamy,  and 
fct  an  example  of  juftice  to  mankind,  by  impeaching  Warren  HafHngs.' 
If  a  Roman  fenator  condemned  his  fon  to  death  for  gaining  a  vic-^ 
tory  contrary  to  the  laws,  a  Britifh  parliament  fhould  punifh  a  governor* 
general  of  Bengal  for  having  pro^ioted  the  intereft  of  the  India  Com- 
pany, at  the  expence  of  greater  interefts  of  juflice,  humanity,  good* 
faith  and  national  charaf&r.     Setting  afide  the  Rohilla  war,  on  ac- 
count of  the  diftanctf  of  the  time  at  which  it  happened,  and  the  al-  . 
ledgud  important  fervices  of  Mr.  HafHng?  fince,  the  charge  againft  him 
for  his  condud  towards  the  Rajah  op  Benares  infers  fuch  criminal 
matter  as  to  be  a  proper  ground  for  impeach ment.    About  four  years 
lifter  the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing,  prince  or  zemindar  of  Benares,  and 
the  fucceflion  of  Chey  t  Sing  to  the  rights  and  inheritance  which  he  par* 
chafed  from  the  Vizir  of  the  Mogul  empire,  viz.  the  Nabob  of  Oudc, 
the  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  obtained  the  fbvereignty 
paramount  of  the  province  of  Benares.    On  the  transfer  of  this  fo- 
Tcreignty,  Mr.  Haflings  propofed  a  new  grant  to  the  Rajah  Chey t  Sing, 
conmming  his  former  rights,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  addition  of 
the  foverdgn  rights  of  the  mint,  and  the  powers  of  criminal  juftice 
with  reganl   to  life  and  death.      The  reiblution  for  thb  porpofe 
contains  the  following  words,  *  that  the  perpetual  and  indefendenf  pof« 
fefSon  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares  be  confirmed  and  guarantied  to 
the  Rajah  Cheyt  Sing,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  fubje6t  only  to  the  an* 
nual  payment  of  the  revenue  hitherto  paid  to  the  Vizir,  and  that  n9 
i»0rf  demands  (hall  be  made  upon  him  oiany  kind!  Can  language  ex^ 
prefs  with  more  precifion  or  greater  ftrengtb  the  abfolute  independence 
of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  his  future  exemption  from  any  further 
demands.   Notwithfianding,  Mr.  Haflings  in  the  year  1778  demanded 
from  him  five  additional  lacks  of  rupees,  the  Rajah  murmured,  but 
obeyed ;  Mr.  Haflings  next  demanded  five  lacks  more,  which  were 
alfo  paid  with  reludance-;  he  again  demands  a  third  five,  which  are 
alio  paid.     He  then  calls  for  two  thoafand  cavalry  !   Cheyt  Sing  al« 
ledges  that  he  had  but  thirteen  hundred,  and  of  thefe  he  wonld  ipare 
him  five  hundred.    Mr.  Haflings  declares,  that  his  patience  was  ex- 
haufled  by  fuch  repeated  ads  of  contumacy,  and  that  he  determined  to 
convert  them  into  advantage  for  the  company.     Who  ever  heard  of 
fuch  patience^   fuch  contumaij,  or  fuch  funijkmentf    But  from  Mr. 
Haftingi's  defence  it  appears  that  he  had  conceived  private  reientment 
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ag^ft  tb«  Ra|di»  tad  Wftft  reiblved  to  ruin  Wiai  II  hM  Weil  r^^ 
Mr.  Hjiftiogs  was  to  re^gn  the  office  of  govcrBor-gcacral  et  Bfii^  i^ixl 
Qencral  C layering  sutcmpted  to  aflame  the  cbai^  UufoftDfiately  upon 
this  Cheyt  biag  deput^^  an  agent  to  compliment  Gener^}  CUverieg 
Of»  hi&  acceflion  to  the  government.  Hence  the  delays  of  the  Rtjah 
on  h\$  contribntions  over  and  above  kis  annual  tribute  were  conftrued 
into  ^£\&  of  contumacy  by  thtfitgular  patitnct  of  Mr.  Hailingft,  who,  ia 
coniequence,  refbived  to  levy  on  him  ^  fine  of  500,000!.  not  for  the 
great  end  of  a]l  punifliment— example*-*bn{  for  the  benefit  of  hia  em* 
ployers !  Upon  his  refnfai  and  incapacity  to  comply  with  this  exorbitant 
demand,  he  made  a  journey  to  Benare^  treated  the  Rajah  with  rude- 
nth  and  infolence,  and  with  unparallelled  indignity,  and  arreted  kim 
in  his  own  palace.  His  ruiki  was  now  dele^mined,  and  fnon  after  ac- 
cpmpliihed,  by  fuch  a  feries  of  cruelty  and  eppreffion.  as  aliloni&ed  «he 
ealiern  and  confounded  the  weftern  world.  Thus,  from  refeniment  of  & 
perianal  affront  Mr.Haftings  dethroned  a  fovereign  of  India !  Thele  ft^ 
iieed  no  commentary ;  They  are  undeniable ;  they  are  atrocious ;  and  fo 
important,  that  upon  the  vote  of  parlianaent  the  fate  of  Bengal  will  de« 
pend.  Happy  was  it  that  in  foroier  times  we  could  plead  ignorancei 
of  our  afiairs  in  the  eaft ;  but  the  VBiit  is  now  orawn  afide  ;  the 
plunderers  of  Indoiian  are  brought  forward  to  public  view  ;  aoAthe 
4oar  is  arrived  when  we  are  to  demonftrate  to  the  worid  the  fUJtog 
4iiUn^ion  between  the  unauthorifed  enormities  committed  by  ittHvi- 
4<^»  ^^^  ^  wildom  and  ju^ice  of  a  Britilh  Houfe  ofCommons. 
From  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  Europe  and  Afia  will  learn  what 
fyftem  of  government  in  hitme  is  to  be  carried  on  in  India.  We-have 
^altemajtiveto  make.  We  mufl  give  our  faa£lion  to  Tirtoeor  to 
yjce  i  we  muift  either  be  the  avbmqei^s  of  the  oppie^,  or  the  ac« 
COMPLICES  of  th^oppreiTor. 

On  the  other  fide  it  may  be  replied— The  accufers  0/  ilkftrioos 
men  have  a  ready  accefs  to  the  public  ear,  on  account  of  that  envy 
which  ever  accompanies  as  its  ftade  the  fuccefs  of  tbo&  who  hare 
lifen  to  renown  by  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  <*  Calnmmate 
boldly  and  fomething  will  adhere"'  is  the  Machiavellian  maxim,  which 
is  always  put  in  practice  on  thefe  occafions ;  and  when  vaft  and  volo« 
li^kinous  charges^  though  deflitute  of  probability  and  confuted  by  eri* 
<}cnce,  are  once  presented,  they  will  be  piefumed  by  the  vulgar  in  part 
to  be  true. 

Ic  mud  be  confeiTed  that  this  bufinefs  wears  a  very  fingular  afped. 
Aiter  a  war  fo  unfortunate  and  difgraceful  as  the  lail,  juftice  as  well  as 
policy  might  deinand  a  vidiim  to  be  facrificed  to  the  public  rcfentment* 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that,  while  diiaders  and  diigrace  attended  the 
Enghlh  arms  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe»  in  J  ndia  alone  they  were 
crowned  with  unparallelled  and  uninterrupted  fuccelii.     Had  generals 

H-we  and  B— r-p-ne,  admiral  K 1,  and  others,  been  impeached 

for  havsng  difmembered  the  Britiih  dominions,  and  for  having  loft  the 
})ew  world  to  this  empire,  the  feelings  and  refle£lion&  of  the  natioo 
would  perhaps  have  gone  aiong  with  the  meafure«  But  to  drag  be» 
fore^  the  tribunal  of  parliament  the  governor.general  of  Beoeal  hir  the 

HIGH   CaiM£S  AND    MISDEMEANORS  ofihaviug   SAVED     INDIA,    of 

having  prgtcftcd  and  extended  our  domifdlons  in  that  quarter  of  the 
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glebe,  is  tke  nod  fiiig:id$r  kind  of  iiapMckiDtnl  Xecrided  inUSnir. 
On  tke  fame  fyftein,  it  is  to  be  preibmea,  his  accnlers  will  impeach  Ad« 
miral  Rodney  k>r  his  vidory  over  tlie  Fiench  fleet;  and  Generat  EHkM 
for  his  gikllant  defence  of  Gibrakan.  At  tribonals  of  this  kind  fokm 
efulgebunt  ftti  midentufi  nor  t9  ie  imfiseh^^will  be  die  only  mark  of 
infaniy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  trial  and  impeachment  of  the  ktt  royernor- 
general  of  Bengal  comes  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  equally  vifotthf 
of  attention.  The  right  honourable  member^  who  brii^  it  forward^ 
while  they  were  in  office,  from  ^ich  they  have  been  lately  Jtfimjhtg 
introduced  a  bill  of  a  fingular  nature,  for  the  ^«r//r  government  of  In- 
dia, of  which  the  mal-adminiftiation  of  Mr.  Haftings  was  the  pre- 
tended foundation.  The  real  ohje^  of  that  bill  was  early  ieeii  through 
by  the  nation,  and  as  early  exploded.  Under  the  prele»  of  refor^im 
India,  it  was  to  create  a  new  power,  fubvcrfivc  of  the  eonftitudoA }  m 
was  at  once  to  annihilate  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  the  natural  influence  of  the  people,  and  the  chartered  righta 
of  the  India  Company ;  to  trans^  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  and  In« 
doilan  to  a  /unto  of  patriot  and  riptukicMn  noMsf  who,  crowned  widi 
the  diadem  of  Britain,  and  the  turban  of  the  IWogul,  iioiild  reign  in 
both  hemifphercs,  and  give  law  totheeaft  and  the  wed  The(e  ncw 
NABOBS  were  created  by  themfelves,  and  depoied  by  the  nation.  Their 
plan  indeed  was  the  mighty  ftroAure  of  an  amb^tiotis  fancy,  bnt  it 
burft  like  the  hajelefs  fahrix  of  a  infion,  and  has  left  no  trace  behind, 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  archite^s.  Difappointed  of  empir^ 
they  thought  of  revenge ;  and  as  the  Eaft  India  Company,  whofe  in- 
fluence had  not  been  dormant  at  the  lad  election,  had  been  panicnUrif 
the  objctts  of  their  rage,  tl^ey  fixed  upon  their  favourite  fervant,  whom 
diey  had  formerly  criminated,  as  an  objed  of  ^)erfecotion  and  im- 
peachment, in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape  this  bo^nefs  comes  before 
^e  Houfe  of  Commons. 

•  General  charges  and  vague  crimination,  fuch  we  have  often  heard 
in  the  conrfe  of  this  affair,  can  only  be  anfwcrcd  by  a  general  contra* 
di^ion,  and  happily  in  this  iaflancethe)  contradiA  each  other.  Mr# 
Haftings  isfaid  *«  to  have  turned  India  into  a  deiert,"  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  allowed  to,  "  have  promoted  the  intereft  of  the  Company .*•"' 
Whatever  opinions  we  may  form  concerning  a  company  of  merchants, 
ihey  will  at  Icaft  be  allowed  to  onderftand  their  own  intereft.  Arc 
they  fo  ignorant  of  that,  as  to  reckon  themfelves  indebted  to  the  perfon 
who  cuts  down  the  tree  whofe  fruits  they  were  to  gather  ? 

To  a  particular  and  circomflantiated  charge,  concerning  the  Rajah 
of  Benares,  a  particular  apfwer  can  be  given.  The  queftion  hinges  oxt 
one  point;  was  the  Rajah  of  Benares  an  independent  or  a  tributary 
prince  ?  if  the  former,  iMr  Haftings  a6tcd  wi-ong ;  if  the  latter  he  adied 
right.  It  is  evident  that  Bulwant  5ing  was  merely  an  aumil  or  farmer 
and  colledtor  of  the  revenues  for  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  Vizir  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  It  is  as  evident  that,  after  the  new  grant  to  Cbeyt 
Sing  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal,  conferring  upon  him  the 
privileges  of  the  mint,  and  power  of  criminal  juftice,  that  then  he 
became  a  zemindar,  a  tributary  prince^  or  feudatory  vaflal  of  the  Bci- 
tifh  empire  in  Indoftan. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  dwells  on  the  ondefioed  word  in- 
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dependence;  iMridril  nendoiiedin  th^  new  gnmt. '  Does  ^ninde'  ^ 
fimdeftt  pciQoe  pey  an  annual  tribnte  ?  It  is  deceitfbl  and  dangeroua 
fo  reafoa  from  wcmU  that  are  not  defined.  BritHh  ads  of  parliament 
fccogntie  the  majifiy  f^  the  fnfle,  3tit  when  the  people,  reafoning 
like  the  rijht  honoorabk  gentleman^  attempt  to  coin  money,  or  ex- 
crcife  any  other  ad  of  royalty,  they  are  punifhed  for  their  falfe  logic* 

The  feudal  fyflem,  which  was  formerly  Aippofed  co  be  peculiar  to 
•or  Gothic  anceilors,  has  always  prevailed  in  the  ead.  It  has  always 
been  eftablifiied  in  Tartary,  whofe  migrating  hordes  have  fo  often 
Ihaken  the  thrones  and  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In  every 
defcription  of  that  form  of  government,  notwithflanding  accidental 
Tariatiois»  there  «re  two  aflbdations  ezprefled  or  underftood  ;  one  for 
internal  (ecurity ,  the  other  for  external  defence.  The  king  or  nabob 
confers  nrotedien  on  the  feudatory  baron  or  tribotary  prince,  on  cpn« 
4ition  of  an  annual  tribute  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  of  military  ier^ 
vicey  pardy  commuuble  for  money,  in  the  time  of  war.  What  are 
called  the  feudal  incidents  in  the  middle  ages  in  £urope,  the  fine 
paid  to  the  fup^rior  on  Mmrimge,  nvan^hift  reliefs  Sec.  correfpond  to 
the  annual  tribnte  in  Ada.  MHitaiy  fervice  in  war,  and  eitraordinary 
adds  in  the  event, of  extraordinary  emergencies,  were  common  to  both. 

l^hat  was  the  fituatkm  of  India  in  1778,  when  the  govemor-ge- 
■eral  of  Bengal  made  an  extraordinary  demand  on  the  zemindar  oC 
Benares  for  five  lacks  of  rupees  ?  the  Britifh  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  in  a  declining  fhite,  and  was  furrounded  with 
enemies  who  threatened  its  deftrudion.  A  general  confederacy  was^ 
Ibrmed  among  the  great  powers  of  Indoflan  for  the  expulfion  of  the 
Engliih  from  their  dominions.  Hyder  Ally  Khan,  the  Suba  of  the 
.Seccan,  Madajee  Stonlar,  Madajee  Sindia,  the  Pefiiwa,  all  the  Mar- 
Vatta  tribes^  dropt  tlveir  ufual  animofities,  and  joined  in  a  formidable 
league  to  extirpate  the  Engliih  name  from  the  eaft.  AH  India  was  in 
arms  !  At  this  crifis,  fufEciently  alarming  of  itfelf,  a  war  broke  out 
with  the  French,  which  was  foon  followed  by  one  with  the  Dutch. 
It  was  /<u;0  iiays  after  Mr.  HaiUngs's  information  of  the  French  war 
that  he  formed  the  refolution  of  exadling  the  &vq  lacks  of  rupees  from 
Cheyt  Sing,  and  m^dejimilar  exaSiom  from  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  Company  in  India.  To  have  pafTed  over  thife  circumftances^  fo 
Uriking  and  fo  obvious,  and  to  have  afcribed  the  condud  of  .Mr. 
Kadings  to  the  bafe  and  diabolical  motives  of  malice  and  refentmentj 
conveys  an  idea  of  his  right  honourable  accufer  which  language  fails 
to  exprefs.  Let  his  own  feelings  attempt  to  reconcile  this  unfup* 
ported  conflrudion  to  the  honour  of  an  Englifii  gentleman,  or  the 
juftice  of  a  Britifli  fcnator. 

The  right  of  calling  for  extraordinary  aids  and  military  fervicc  in 
times  of  danger  being  univerfally  eflabliihed  in  India,  as  it  was  for* 
merly  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  times,  the  futuie  condud  of  Mr. 
HaiUngs  is  explained  and  vindicated.  The  governor  general  and 
council  of  Bengal  having  made  a  demand  upon  a  tributary  zemindar, 
and  that  demand  having  been  refilled  by  their  vafTal,  they  arejufllficd 
in  his  puniftiment.  The  necefiities  of  the  Company,  in  conlequence 
of  the  critical  fituation  of  their  affairs,  calling  for  a  high  fine,  the 
ability  of  the  zemindar,  who  poiTe^ed  near  two  crores  of  rupees  in 
money  and  jewels,  to  pay;  his  backwaidnefs  to  comply  with  the  de. 
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mands  of  hit  faperiort ;  hit  difafiedion  to  die  Bngliih  intereft,  anit 
de£re  of  revolt,  which  even  then  began  to  appear^  and  bectme  afteiw 
wards  confpicuous;  fully  julhfy  Mr.  Haftingt  in  every  fuUcqoent 
ilep  of  his  condodt  In  the  whole  of  hit  proceedingt  it  it  manifeft 
thac  he  hid  not  early  formed  a  defign  hoftile  to  the  semindar,  but 
was  regulated  by  eventt  which  he  could  neither  forefee  nor  control. 
When  the  neceflary  meafuret  which  he  had  taken  for  fupporting  the 
authority  of  the  Company,  by  puniihing  a  refradory  vaiTal,  were 
thwarted  and  defeated  by  the  barbarout  mafTacre  of  the  Brkifii 
troops,  and  by  the  rebellion  of  CheycSing,  the  appeal  wat  made  xo 
the  ratio  ultima  nguwy  an  unavoidable  revolution  took  place  in  Be* 
nares,  and  the  zemindar  became  the  author  ot  his  own  dettradioa.    . 

The  only  point  in  which  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  oa 
this  queition,  is,  whether  the  fine  which  Mr.  Haiiingt  intended  toim-^ 
poie  on  Cheyt  Sing  be  apportioned  to  his  guilt  ?  That  the  right  of 
levying  fines,  and  that  to  an  arbitrary  amount,  had  been  exerc&d  oa 
Cbeyt  Sing  by  Suja  ul  Dowla,  to  whofe  fovereignty  over  Benares 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  fucceeded ;  Cheyt  Sing  had  bees 
highly  favoured  and  honoured  by  hit  new  fuperiort ;  Mr.  Haitinga 
raifed  hin)  from  the  rank  of  aumil  to  that  of  zemindar ;  had  confinrred 
upon  him  the  rights  of  the  mint,  the  powers  of  criminal  juftice,  and 
intended  to  have  made  him  an  independent  prince*  and  an  honourable 
ally  of  the  Company  if  he  had  not  been  controlled  by  Mr.  Francit^ 
In  fuch  critical  fituations  as  that  in  which  the  Compaiw*j  affairt  thett 
flood,  being  at  war  with  the  moil  formidable  powers  of  India  and  of 
Europe,  the  inferior  rajahs  and  zemindars  are  alwayt  ready  to  revolt  | 
That  difregard  to  the  authority,  and  difobedience  to  the  ordert  of  the 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal,  by  a  favoured  and  an  bO'* 
noured  dependent,  wat  at  that  moment  a  mo^  flagrant  offence,  and  if 
not  puni(hed  might  have  been  attended  with  very  fatal  confequencet^ 
and  encouraged  the  other  dependents  of  the  company  to  rebel:  ms« 
CEstiTY  therefore,  as  well  as  jutrics  and  found  policy, called  opoa 
the  governor  to  make  fuch  an  exertion  of  hit  authority,  at  ihould  at 
once  puniih  a  refratlory  and  ungrateful  zemindar,  and  impreft  the 
other  powert  of  Indoftan,  dependent  on  the  Company,  with  a  proper 
refpe^t  for  his  government.  Bven  in  private  life  it  it  a  maxim  to 
**  beware  of  quarrelt,  but,  when  you  are  once  engaged,  to  let  the 
aggrefTor  beware  of  you.**  In  public  life  it  it  more  neceflkry ;  it  it  ef- 
fential.  Ill-timed  lenity  and  indulgence  nouriih  the  difordert  which 
vigilance  and  vigour  ought  to  prevent ;  and  the  delay  of  a  moment 
may  be  the  lolt  of  empire. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the  condud  of  Mr.  Hadlngt  ow  the 
principle*  of  European  politics :  but,  to  judge  of  his  charader  with 
juftice  and  candour,  we  ought  to  view  him  in  the  light  in  which  he 
would  be  viewed  by  hit  peers^  the  princes  of  IndoHan,  and  try  him 
by  the  ftandard  of  Afiatic  manners.  The  political  code  of  Afia  hath 
alwayt  differed  efiencially  from  the  political  code  of  Europe.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  ead,  though  feudal  in  their  form,  have  always  been 
defpotic  in  their  nature.  Liook  to  the  volumes  of  hidory ;  furvey  the 
annals  of  Afia  for  three  thouiand  years  pad ;  you  find  one  form  of 
government  invariably  to  prevail  1   abfolute  power  univerfally .  efta- 
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VUbti.  ^  Tht  power  of  tbc  kiDg  is  kveiy  tkiog,  tke  nfjm  o(Am 
ptopk  aothing/'  u  die  deicrtpdoB  which  Moat^uieu  gives  of  the 
Orient»l  empires  i  is  the  raudm  which  Tamerlane  lays  down  in  his 
laws ;  and  which»  antecedent  to  both,  nature  hat  efiabliihed  in  that 
diyifion  of  the  world.  At  thirteen  dt£ferenc  periods  hath  A(ia  been 
oyerrnn  and  fubdo€4  by  the  nations  of  the  well  and  the  north  i 
Wt  a  reroiotton  there  is  only  the  alteration  of  a  name  i^  the  reigning 
iimily ;  the  fovereign  is  changed*  bat  the  defpot  remains.  Wifc  dmtt 
Jmf  t9  dft  isng^  njohat  d»Jt  thou  f  charaderifes  Afia  from  the  fnbje^a 
•£  tkr  greu  monarch  of  Perfia  to  thofe  of  the  petty  rajth  of  Jerofa* 
km,  and  from  the  poiod  of  Ninns  to  the  recent  reign  of  Hyder 
Ally*    in  the  fitnation  in  which  Mr.  Haftings  was  placed^  a  dele* 

Sed  Ibvereign  of  lndia»  fettered  by  the  orders  of  a  Company,  at  the 
ance  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe ;  controlled  by  the  fadiont  of  a 
divided  cooncil »  fabjed  to  pefponfibility  at  home,  and  to  a  trial  ac- 
cording to  Emopeaa  maximt  and  manners ;  with  all  thefe  difadvaao 
tagesy  to  have  held  a  diftingntihed  rank  among  the  princes  of  India  s 
to  have  difplayed  the  power  of  Afia  tempered  with  the  virtne  of 
Xnrope ;  tohave  proteded  the Brittih empire  in Indoflan,  againft  tho 
moft  formsdidile  combination  that  was  ever  concerted  for  its  de« 
Jradion ;  to  have  extended  its  boondaries^  improved  its  ferdlitf , 
annnented  its  revenues,  explored  its  antiqoities,  meliorated  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  and  introdaoed  better  maxims  of  po^cy  and 
yvtmment ;  exhifaits  a  combination,  and  a  Inllre  of  piuitical  and 
military  talc»ts>  that  are  (eldom  the  portion  of  hnntanity,  and  which 
will  ftine  in  the  hiflory  both  of  the  eaftem  and  the  weftem  world* 
It  was  for  this  that  all  ranks  of  men  in  India  were  imprefled  with  a 
fnperftitioBs  belief  that  a  fortunate  inikience  dirtded  all  hit  afliont 
to  theis  deftined  ends ;  that  his  aanw  ftmck  terror  and  refped  into 
ijbt  enenues  o(  Britain ;  that  his  repntation  extended  to  the  con* 
tincnt,.  and  to  all  the  kingdoaM  oi  Europe ;  that  the  weefnng  admt« 
a^b-ation  of  the  Kncttlfa,  and  the  regrets  of  the  natives,  attended  hia 
departnre  from  India  ;  that  the  dircSlors  and  proprietors  of  tiK  £aft 
Jftdia  Conpanj  voted  their  mnammom  thanh  for  his  fplendid  and 
kononrabk  iervicef ;  and  it  is  for  this-^car  it  Euope  {  let  the  laft 
generations  of  men  hear  it  I  It  is  for ^  /i^— that  he  is*iuybacueo 
Syhbcoentryf 

In  the  fomtiny  of  an  adminiilration  which  contioocd  for  thirteea 
jears,  which  involves  the  operations  of  war,  the  revolutions  of  em* 
ptre,  and  comprehends  a  greater  variety  of  events  than  has  in  gene- 
ral fallen  to  the  lot  of  mankind,  we  are  not  to  expad  a  total  ex« 
emption  from  error  i  infallibility  of  judgmect ;  impeccability  of  con- 
dud  are  not  the  attributes  d  man.  But  if  there  be  a  haldiyot  on 
the  head  of  Mr.  Haftings,  grown  grey  in  the  courfe  of  thirty-five 
years  fpent  in  the  iervioe  of  his  coaotry,  he  has  covered  it  with 
kmreUf 

Indian  peculation,  and  opprefion  and  cruelty,  have  been  common 
iDfics  of  declamation  among  thofe  patriots  in  {peculation,  who  ara 
alf  alive  to  the  fulRerings  and  (enfibilities  of  Gentoos,  while  theytart 
anjud,  cruel  and  oppreflive,  to  their  own  neighbours  and  inferiors. 
Mor  is  it  denied  that  there  have  been  crime*  as  well  as  calamities  in 

'India. 
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India*  The  great  ftrokes  diat  decide  the  fate  of  empires  neceflaril/ 
involve  the  ruin  of  individoala.  Evon  the  govenment  of  the  world 
is  conduced  by  general  laws,  and  partial  evil  is  blended  with  public 
good.  The  operations  of  war  are  unavoidably  auended  with  icenes 
of  anguiih  and  diftrefsy  that  lacerate  the  bofom  and  rend  the  heart  dl^ 
humanity.  But  the  lawleft  violence,  and  licentious  fury  of  tho' 
foldiers,  are  never  imputed  to  the  general.  Individuals  in  the  fervico 
of  the  Company  have  been  guilty  of  rapacity,  extortion/and  bloods 
ihed.  But  are  the  Company  or  the  governor-general  of  India  to  be 
changed  with  the  crimes  of  their  fervants  ?  when  thefe  are  criminated^ 
let  them  be  tried,  and  if  found  guilty  condemned.  Tl^ere  point  ^e 
thunders  of  parUamentary  vengeance ;  there  exhatift  thie  rage  of  pa^ 
triot  meal !  One  of  thefe,  a  criminal  of  note,  was  lately  arraigned  9 
the  name  of  Rumbold  is  Bill  on  the  records  of  parliament.  Him, 
though  a  fele&ed  vidim  to  violated  juftice  and  to  the  vengeance  of 
mankind,  in  an  ignominious  manner  you  have  allowed  to  eicape« 
When  you  have  abfolved  the  guilty,  will  you  puniih  the  meritorioua  ?. 
after  you  have  releafed  Barabbiu  will  you  condemn  the  savioua  of 
India? 

Upon  the  whole,  whaterer  may  be  the  particular  decifion  witbre« 
gard  to  Mr.  Haftings  in  this  country,  the  general  voice  of  "^»^fn4 
will  bring  in  their  verdidl— mot  guxltt. 

Haviujg  thus  ftated  what  might  have  been  faid  on  both  fides  of  the 
qneftion  in  St.  Stephen^s  Chapel,  on  the  memorable  thirteenth  of  June, 
we  intended  to  have  added  many  obfervations,  tending  to'  throw  light 
^pon  fo  celebrated  a  queftion  ;  but  as  this  article  has  already  fwelkd 
to  an  unufual  length,  we  fball  conclude  with  a  iingle  obfervation« 
On  reviewing  the  charadlers'of  the  moil  diftinguiOied  perfonagea 
who  were  employed  in  the  executive  branches  of  government  during 
the  laH  war,  the  chief,  if  not  fole  object,  of  almoft  all  of  them,  was,  to 
imais  immenfe  fortunes,— except  Mr,  Hastings.  His  obje^,  dur-* 
iDg  a  government  of  thirteen  years,  was  the  pro^erity  of  the  India 
Company,  and  the  glory  of  the  Britifli  empire.  Ambition  he  had  i  but 
it  was  an  ambition  of  an  honourable  kind,  an  ambition  that  was  con- 
nefled  with  all  the  elegant  feelings,  and  produfiive  of  all  the  noble 
virtues  of  human  nature.  When  we  conuder  his  varied  talents  and 
qualities,  as  a  general,  a  politician,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
patron  of  letters,  pofterity,  we  believe,  will  juilif/  us  in  applying  to 
nim  what  an  elegant  hilbrian  affirms  of  the  moft  amiable  of  the  Ro« 
^an  heroes,  '*  Ni/no/t  laudandum  out  Mxit,  autftat^  autfenfiti*  a  hero- 
tt>0,  who,  like  Mr.  Haftings,  was  impeached  for  peculation  bv  a  trihunt 
of  tbefwpk^,  and  who,  af^r  hearing  the  charge,  with  a  gallant  mag* 
nanimity  replied » *'  Romans,  it  was  on  this  diy  three  years  ago  that  I 
triumphed  over  Carthage;  let  us  proceed  to  the  temple  in  order  tff. 
give  tnanks  to  the  gods  !** 

Modern  hiilory,  as  well  as  ancient,  affords  flrikin?  proofs,  that  the 
fate  of  empires  often  depends  on  Angle  men.  Mad  Mr.  HaftingjT 
been  fent  to  America,  and  General  Howe  to  Bengal,  inallproba- 
Mlity  the  htflory  of  the  hft  war  would  have  been  inverted ;  we  would 
lurt  k)i  oiirpofleflions  in  Afia^  and  retained  the  ntw  warti. 
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ifiAsv&Es  or  ADMI1I18TRATI0H; 

Tn  a  retrofpedl  to  the  proceedings  of  the  prefent  feffion,  it  is  impoiC- 
^e  that  we  fhould  affirm  of  our  minifiers,  that  they  are  too  partial^ 
or  have  a  youthful  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  'What- 
ever  meafures  are  darted  for  the  prefervatlon  of  the  empire,  for  the 
good  government  of  its  dependencies,  or  the  melioration  of  its  reve« 
Boes,  all  of  them  tend  to  fwell  the  prerogatives  of  influence  and 
power.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  fingular  feature  to 
the  prefent  adminiihration.  A  Urong  government  will  always  be  the 
moft  tranquil,  placid,  and  fedate.  The  love  of  power  is  congenial  to 
die  mind  of  man  ;  and  he  mufl  have  an  extraordinary  (hare  of  feif- 
denial  and  public  fpirit,  who,  pofTeffin^  a  portion  of  it,  does  not  aim 
at  more.  From  adminiftration  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to 
the  conditution,  if  their  chara^er4s  Ojpen,  ingenuous,  and  well  on- 
derflood.  The  man  whom  we  are  mod  to  fear,  as  an  enemy,  h  he 
Who  ddudes  us  into  a  talfe  opinion  that  he  is  our  fHend. 

The  meafures  we  had  in  our  eye,  as  bearing  out  the  afTertion  we 
Kave  made,  were  fuch  as  the  new  India  bill ;  the  late  model  of  the 
amtiB^  bill  i  the  Duke  of  «Richmond*8  pl^n  of  fortifications ;  and  the 
itjedion  of  Mr.  Mariham's  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the  freedom  of 
e]e£lion.  Some  meafures  have  pailed,  during  the  prefent  month, 
that  confirm  our  idea.  Lord  Surrey's  motion  for  a  parliamentary  re<- 
fbrm,  and  Mr.  Sawbridge*s  for  ihorcening  the  duration  of  parliaments, 
paifed  in  the  negative,  without  almoft  one  word  being  offered,  by  any 
party,  in  their  favour.  At  the  very  time  that  the  plan  of  fortifications, 
naturally  dear  to  every  friend  of  monarchy,  appears  to  have  been  fo 
warmly  cheriihed  by  our  miniilers,  the  militia  has  fuffered  from  the 
nipping  blights  of  negled.  The  plan  for  the  extenfion  of  the  eidfe, 
which  is  now  upon  the  point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  refped- 
ing  the  duty  on  wine,  forms  a  (biking  contrail  with  the  celebrated 
fentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  that  head.  But  the  pliant  temper 
of  Mr.  Pitt  accommodates  both  his  father's  fentiments  and  his  own  to 
die  tnterells  of  adminiflration.  The  truth  of  the  laft  obfervation  ap- 
pears from  the  unwary  promife  he  made  towards  the  clofe  of  the  firft 
debate  up^  the  fortifications — from  which  promife  he  afterwards  de- 

Brted*  The  farce  that  was  played  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when 
r.  Pitt  oerfonally  aflifted  the  members  in  drawing  up  a  me^ge  to ' 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which,  three  days  after,  he  indigated  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  to  reje^,  is  of  the  fame  colour.  The  Houfe  of 
Lords  is  to  be  reckoned  a  moil  refpedable  branch  of  die  conftitution, 
or  a  paffive  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  government,  juH  as  it  fuits  the 
ficoation  of  the  minifler. 

atOH   SAILIFP    OP    WESTMINSTER. 

The  decifion  of  the  prefent  month,  refpefling  this  gendeman,  it 
fofficiendy  fingular.  Though  the  damages  givep  are  by  no  meant 
cquiviOeht  to  tbe  loft  inoured,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  conduft 
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of  Mr.  Corbet  was  illegtl ;  yet»  to  have  given  any  damaees  at  all^ 
aher  his  proceedings  had  received  the  fandion  of  the  Hoaie  of  Coiii« 
monsy  is  one  of  thofe  efforts  of  independence,  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, which  are  to  be  found  in  no  lK>dy  of  men  upon  earch  but  la 
Engliihjuiy. 

CARDIMAL   DB    aOUAM    AND    MR.  FlTZGBaALD.] 

The  ^efent  month  feems  to  have  been  the  aera  of  remarkable 
trials.  The  decifion  in  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  necklace,  has  oc« 
cafioned  a  good  deal  of  aftonifiiment.  Its  eenfral  charader  is  cle- 
mency and  mildnefs.  No  perfon  is  fentenced  to  capital  puniihmenc ; 
and  atmoft  all  the  parties  concerned  are  fet  at  liberty.  The  diicfaarge 
of  Mademoifelle  d'Oliva,  who  was  employed  to  perfonate  the  Queen 
of  France,  is  particularly  extraordinary.  From  the  general  tenor  of 
the  fentence,  fome  have  been  willing  to  make  inferences  to  the  diT- 
advantage  of  the  queen.  This  is  not  the  firft  time  flie  ha#  felt  th^ 
touch  of  fcandal ;  people  of  a  fpirited  and  generous  line  of  condad 
tnnft  exped  to  encounter  it;  but  her  charader  u,  in  reality,  above  all 
mfperfion. 

fiat  the  tme  reafon  for  which  we  thought  the  fnbje^^  deferving  of 
notice,  in  a  diiqnifition  upon  national'  affairs,  is  to  be  found  iii  the 
amufing  and  inftruAing  contraff  between  the  two  trials  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  France  and  Ireland  are  countries  at  no  great  dtftance  from 
each  other;  and  yet,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  they  exhibit  manners 
widely  difcordant,  and  relative  to  different  periods  in  the  progreis  of 
civil  fodety.  The  Iri(h  tranfadion  revives  in  our  memonr  the  age  of 
the  fierce  and  untameable  barons  of  the  feudal  times.  Kind  and  ge* 
^erotts  to  their  dependents,  they  knew  no  bounds  in  their  vengeance 
upon  an  offender,  and  their  hatred  againft  an  enemy* 

Strmg  was  their  wratb,  itimal  their  refentwumt* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  honourable  and  royal  art  of  {Wiadliag, 
difplayed  opon  the  continent,  convinces  us  that  the  country,  in  which 
it  was  exhibited,  b  arrived  at  the  laff  flage  of  diflblutenefs,  fliame- 
leffhefs,  and  profligacy. 

T  V  R  K  B  r. 

Several  changes  and  revolutions  have  taken  ptace  in  the  Ottoman 
court  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  year.  In  the  month  of 
Januarv  the  Grand  Vizier  was  depofed,  and  hisdifgrace,  as  ufual,  was 
lucceeded  by  decapitation.  The  new  Vizier,  as  well  as  Morofini, 
recently  advanced  to  the  office  of  hofpedar  of  Wallachia,  is  the 
creacnre  of  the  capitan  pacha.  Thefe  appointments  have  rendered 
the  power  oi  that  celebrated  miniffer  more  abfolute  than  ever.  His 
cbarater  has  long  been  faid  to  incline  him  to  the  fide  of  war.  Ac- 
cordin^y  a  fleet  has  been  fitted  out,  under  his  aofpices,  to  reduce  the 

rebellious 
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rebelllOM  Bey,  wko  liu  lofift  hdd  9iit  in  Itgfyt  tpaxA  At  p6wer  tt 
the  Poite ;  and  sn  anfiver,  ftunewlut  Qdritedy  lus  been  retomed  to 
dK  reprefentatiom  of  the  ctftrina  upon  the  tirmbles  of  G#otgit :  fiat 
thefe  are  merely  the  convislfiotis  that  precede  diflblotiod ;  and  are  f> 
jnany  intermptioos  to  the  euthanafia^  as  Mr.  Home  has  tenned  iK,  lb 
nnch  to  be  defired  by  a  falling  empire. 


TV  Co&RISPOlfOBKTt« 

tyOm'  MMitpMUi  corre^&tidmft  Mfin  iht  JkljiB  ^  Df <  J^n/bb^s 
Frayert  and  Mediutions,  ttunot  ixftS  /#  bifvi  more  noiki  ttitn  §f  tku 
fiffirmtmct  in  the  Engiifl?  Rivisnv.  Butf  if  that  gentlmm  tht^  H  A* 
nmlge  bin^elf^  nve  ate  ready  to  exfledn  onrjehes,  mpem  theJkhjiQ  ^ Ariftid#l, 
im  a$  atnfk  a  maimer  as  he  eouldnmjh. 

t  We  badfTHmred  Ma  acteuat  ef  the  fame  article  before  A.  B.  V  eame  if 
hetadi  nubicb  *wiU  be  tbe  lefs  dijf  leafing  to  tbat  gentltmam^  as  om^  4finiam0 
rf  the  fm^fofwumei  im  qaeflion  nearly  eoeaeidt*  iVeJbaU  be  glad  to  feidn^s 
mfartied  eemmnmcatiom  oee^ifionalfy/hm  tbss  corr^/feadent, 

*  PhocionV  intelUgena  ofafaBion  being  formed  agmnft  our  Jonmal^  is 
m  eircuwiflance  tbat  nice  bave^  for  foene  time  fajt^  been  ofware  of  Wefiall 
notf  bowever,  on  tbis  account^  Uty  afide  tbt  firiB  impariioBtjf  tbat  bos 
Sfiingmjbed  The  Englifh  Review.  We  difcUdm  allmgufl  frepiSce  fo 
any  bookt  nuere  it  tbe  froduBion  ofonrgreatefi  emnry,  And^me  irufi  tbat 
tbeHberal  and  independent  wUenconrage  a  performance  tbai  bos  tmfb  Anet 
taHefn  its  pnlj  bafis. 

X  fbe  continuation  of  our  aecount  of  Dr.  GUlies's  KHaory  of  Greece 
mM  begin/esoiaourXiH^iewfhtyi^. 

i  No.  t  tftbo  Fmt  kiufiali  appear  im  our  next. 

I  TiTLB,  laosa*  amdCourzYirt  iof^o/.  ¥11.  ivittetlfobi^ifimin 
mpr  next  Unmber, 

*^*  Cmmunications  for  Tnt  EngItISII  Revibw  are  rem^d  f 
be  font  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  3a,  Fleet-Areet,  London,  ixAere  Smb^ 
fcribersfor  tbis  Monthly  Performance  an  re[p$&fuUy  d^d  ta  pvt  im 
thriflfamis^ 
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TUB  RBMARKABLS^AISAGBS  BXTBACTBD  rKOIf  TUBll* 
«BB      ALSO      TBB      COIITBllTf, 


A. 

'ABEIARD  to  SloUa}  with  anewic- 

•^  count  of  their  lives,  &c.  59. 

JRt  or  laws  pafled  in  the  ftate  of  MaflSi- 
cbufett^s  Bay,  leUtite  to  the  Ameri- 
can loyalifts^  58. 

Adirtji  to  the  landed,  tra£ng,  and  funded 
intereftt  of  England^  on  the  prefent 
ftate  of  public  a^rs,  200. 

jUvttUSi  iirft  and  iecond  of  Jefus  Chrid^ 
coniidered,  468.  Hints  for  the  im« 
pffovement  of  Sunday  fchools,  ibid. 

Jl^iatburf^  cilay  onj  with  ufeful  infor* 

'  nation  to  gentlemen  of  landed  proper* 

^kmnait  her  happineft,  a  poem,  312* 
ANAAEKTA  EAAHNOLA,  150. 
jhtrim,  letters  concerning  the  northern 

coaft  of  that  county,  x63« 
J^r9logf.  new,  I  if. 
jgttscimufUs,  a  difcourit  on  tfce  ttft  Mid 

doArinc  of,  466, 


^ARXy  experiments  and  ol>lerTatioiii  on 
quilled  and  red  Peruvian,  286. 

^iUiabeca  univeriiUa  ki9&h  2^h 

Toi-VII.  I 


BkmUri's  jownal  of  hit  fborth  fojnt^ 

351- 
/r^^/Ti  journal,  defence  of,  151.  Bots/ 

and  Piossi,  a  town  edogue,  411. 
Brhifitiad^  beauties  of  the,  or  a  iketch  o£ 

the  oppofitioq|  59. 
Br{rj|l&empu%yftwofyZi8.  Ditto  ienace^ 

beautict  of,  %€%» 

C. 

QJUXJTTAf  proceedingf  of  the  meeting 
held  It  the  theatre  there,  to  confidcf 

of  an  a^  for  the  better  regulation  of 

the  corapany*s  affairs,  185. 
OtpiivtSt  a  tragedy,  ^77. 
CUrbttt,  her  ktteit  during  her  mnmnrVMi 

with  Werter,  197* 
Cbtmft  fragment,  454. 
Chrift,  reaims  from  prophecy  why  lut  <•• 

cond  coming  it  immediately  to  be  ex^ 

pefted,  469* 
GfiB^  di^onaiy  of  the  vulgar  tongM^i 

a^'XIV.  iketch  of  his  lift  and  g^ 

vernment,  439* 
CUJpihniofthcttsti^tpoem,  391* 
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CVlnwjfwrrf  of  public  Kooufiti,  their  re- 
portf,  198.     ...  ' 

Cmmmtatktt  lA,  its  principlety  109. 

Co^f  cipttin^  narrative  of  hU  death,  453. 
Paiticttlan  of  hu  life  aad  chttader. 


jyEBATEf  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
upon  the  eftablifhing  a  fund  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  national  debt;  with 
the  report  from  the  felcd  comnutiee  - 
relating  to  the  pubtic  income  an3  e'x- 
penditure,  3S4.  On  the  propofed  plan 
of  fortiiicauons  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, 385. 

DtUfhu  (ententiarum  et  hiftoriarum,  216. 

J)e]mkvf  refle^iont  on  police,  I77. 

DkkfoH  s  Fafciculus  of  the  cryptogamons 
plant!  cf  Great  Britain,  51. 

Dim  Cafiius,  his  letter  on  the  fubjcfl  of 
reform  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  227, 
Its  aafwer,  ihU, 

Pifimrfts  on  rariout  fubjcfts,  1 14, 


E. 

'  (eatencet,  from  the  beft  Latin 

daffic  writers,  389. 
Edutatm,  letters  on,  54. 
Embtr  days  exercife,  469. 
ErmeMOmville,  a  tour  to  j  containing,  befidcs 

other  particulars,  a  defcription  of  the 

fombof  J.'J.  RofTeau,  with  anocdotec 

of  that  fuigular  man,  56. 
Errors  of  innocence,  a  novel,  150. 
Ej^a,  a  treatife  on  their  diforders,  45©, 
JuKMEih^  a  poem^  13a, 

r. 

pJCTS,  a  ntrrative  of,  62. 

Fevers,  an  enquiry  into  their  aaturc 
aiyi  caufes,  63. 
Thrim*s  works,  175. 
'  Fhria,  a  tale  I  and  the  Bas  Blei^  a  coa* 
verfation,  272. 
Frftf  acccfs  to  God  by  a  mediator,  234. 
Frum/Jbipf^ovietoi,  60. 

O* 

QJMEiTEkS,  a  novel,  223, 

GtQrge  Maitlsnd,  adventures  of,  56. 
Gtut,  treatife  on  that  dnbrder,  340. 
Grtf»,  ancient,  the  hi(^ory  of  its  colonies 
and  conqocA^  241,  360. 

H. 

ffjtLES0^lL  Saft'Ind:anan,  narra- 
tive of  her  lofs,  113. 


U^npf  Mr.  atrntiTe  of  f&M  tmfiic- 
tions  at  Benares,  385.  Obicrvatiaaa 
on  his  propofed  impeachment,  aad 
on  ihe  Dehli  nesociations,  387.  Ar- 
ticks  of  charge  of  high  crimes  ani 
mifdemcaoon  a^tnft  that  gentleman, 
prefented  to  the  Houle  pf  Commoat 

\    by  Mr.  Burke,  ihU, 

ifeirtfs^  a  comedy,  124. 

Herons  letters  of  literature,  3% 

Hyiory  of  the  fabulous  hell  oftbc  ancjentt, 
462. 


^JFANESE^  fpeech  aoaccnung  tfaeflB, 
J   212,303,379. 

Import  and  controverfy  between  Dr.  Car- 
^  *roI   and  the   Rev.  Mcflit.  Whartoa 

and  Hawkins,'  reviewed,  467.     Can* 

dour*s  letter  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  on  the 

fepeat   of   a  part  of  the  penal  lawa 

againft  the  Iriih  catboUcs,  ibid. 
Jnclefuresf  an  inquiry  into  the  inflnencc 

which  they  have  had  on  the  population 

of  England,  467. 
India  guide,  by  Mifs  EmiHy  Brittle,  in  a 

poetical  epiftle  to  her  mother,  3 1 . 
Infuenzdf  or  epidemical  catanhal  fever, 

defcribed,  as  it  appeared  at  Durham  ia 

June  1782,  62. 
Inteliigent  beings,    differtations  on  their 

origin,  nature,  and  purfuits,  354. 
Jobnfiny  Dr.  anecdotes  of  him,  by  Mrs. 

Piozzi,  254.    His  laord,  or  ooataft  of 

the  poets,  31 1. 
Ireland^  prefent  politics  of,  105. 
ljai*y*s  vifion,  expoAtion  of,  6o« 
yutUna,  a  novel,  466. 
Jurors,  aa  exuaination  into  their  lights 

and  duties,  167. 

L. 

J^ASGLE's  voysge  en  Efpagfle,  142, 
Latin  clailic  writers,  309. 

Law  and  gofpel,  harmony  ot^  demonftrtted, 
232. 

Le^al  attempt  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
infant  baptifm,  233. 

Letttr  to  the  Rev.  S.  Badcock,  the  month* 
ly  reviewer,  59.  From  an  Engliih 
commoner  to  a  peer  of  Ireland,  228. 
From  Monf.  Racine  to  his  Ion,  313. 
Ftom  M.  dePeyronne],tothe  Marquis 
of  N— ,  containing  animadverfioos  on 
the  memoin  of  the  Barou  de  Tott,  3  72. 
To  the  right  honourable  W.  Pitt,  for 
obtaining  an  equal  fyftcm  of  Usaiioa, 
and  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  38  3. 
From  Warren  Haftings,  Efq.  with  re- 
marks, 3  36.  To  Dr.  Buchan,  on  the 
medical  virtues  of  wine,  392.  To  the 
clergy  of  the  dioccfe  of  Chefter,  oa 
Sunday 
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Sunday  fchooh,  ihlJ,  From  a  father 
to  his  fon,  on  unirrrfal  biftory,  459. 
By  an  American  fpy,  46  .  To  the 
lords  of  the  privy  xrouncil,  on  thepo- 
Kcc,  470. 

Life  and  worlcc  of  Francis  1e  Fort,  458. 

Ltttrary  and  pbilnfol^hical  focicty  of  Man- 
chener,  memoirt  of  the,  i,  86.  Li- 
teral nc^t,  from  the  imperial  acade- 
my  of  fcxenoes  at  Pcterfturg,  144, 

Lcnft  in  a  nllage,  a  Dorcly  59. 

M. 

JypDlCAL  caationt,  348.  Medical 
iketcbeSy  415.  Medical  commen- 
taries, 4  J  3.  H  ats  on  particular  parts 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  437. 

hTiddleftx,  lurvey  of,  467. 

ATKimton's  effays  on  'various  fubjcdt, 
182. 

Mott  Bonnet  de  Nuit,  207. 

Mcore,  memoirs  of  Jane  Elizabeth,  152. 

Moirtm  Abbey,  a  novel,  118. 

Motberbill,  John,  his  trial  for  a  rape,  taken 
in  fliort  band  by  Mr.  Gurney»  389. 
The  £une,  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkinfon, 
th'td.     His  cafe,  390. 

^i^M/ deception,  a  comedy,  170. 

N. 

J^jfPlXS,  hlftoryofa  tevolution  there, 

'53- 

J^dtionai  debt,  fcheme  for  reducing  and 
finally  redeeming  it,  and  for  gaining 
half  a  million  of  revenue,  43.  Pro- 
pofal  for  the  liquidation  of  it,  the  abo- 
lition of  tythes,  and  the  reform  of  the 
church  revenue,  47.  Bxplanation  of 
the  propofal  for  the  liquidation  of  it, 
ibul>  How  to  be  reduced,  and  all  home 
taxes,  including  the  land-tax,  aboliihed, 
I02.  Inferior  politics,  with  a  plan 
for  reducing  the  aadonal  debt,  358. 
Radical  and  fpeedy  payment  pointed 
out,  384* 

^<r^ro  Aavery,  apology  for,  226. 

Ni^bt^p,  tranflation  of  Mercicr's,  332. 

J^oveltiet  of  a  year  and  a  day,  in  a  feries 
•f  letters  on  the  characters,  manners, 
and  coftoms  of  the  Spaoiih,  French, 
and  Eflglilh  nations,  223, 


moH\  tffxy  M ,  1 2.    Ctaforioufnefs  of 
Alumira,   17.     Superlative  fenfibllitf 
exenfiplifiei)  in  Orniphtla,  18. 
Oj>pcfinon  politics  exemplified,  230* 


pAROCniJL  dcrgrof  die  draithof 
P4igland,  their  duties  cqafidcred,  bf 

the  biihop  of  Bangor,  6r. 
Parrs  difcourfe  on  education,  and  on  the 

plans  purfued  in  charity.fehools,  38. 
Pafit$  and  impseAons  from  aiicient  zvA 

modern  gems,  Mr.  Tadie*s  irotlcftioa 

of,  136. 
Patriad,  an  heroic  poem,  2t4« 
Petrarchf  cffij  on  his  life  and  charader^ 

179.  .   . 

Pbilofoftical  6\ikion2ry,  259. 
Pifiurtjqme  poetry,  on  various  fabje^,  62* 
Pieni  incendiaries,  or  fanaticiia  di^ptijr* 

ed,  62. 
Pbnting,  methods  of  training  finut-traei^ 

vines,  tec,  104. 
p9chet  vade  mecum  through  Monmouth* 

fiiire  and  part  of  South  Wales,  59* 
Poemsf  by  Mr.  Gray,  343, 
Pr^rr *i  mifcellaniet,  23. 
PrkeU  forgeries  on  the  Bank,  225. 
Prtpbecy^  difcourfes  on,  282. 
propriety  afccrtained  in  her  piAnre,  4of • 
Pntjpa,  king  of,  anecdotes  of  hioi,  143, 

QUAKER,  a  novel,  59* 


J^JMSATi  reply  to  perfonal  iarediTct 

and  objedlions,  lof . 
Recefsf  or  a  talc  of  other  times,  187, 
Reply  to  the  amVcr  to  a  Hiort  efTay  on  tht 

modes  of  defence,  228. 
Report  from  the  feleft  committee,  on  tht 

public  income  and  expenditure,  447. 
Rnvards  of  eternity,  eflav  on  the,  6i« 
R§niady  fecond  edition,  cnticifms  thereon^ 

196. 
Romp,  a  muftcal  entertainment  performed 

at  the  theatre-royal,  Drury-lAne,  5^9. , 
i^oyis/ tears,  152. 


O. 

fySRlEN,  Sir  Lucius,  a  reply  to  him, 

170. 
Ode  to  the  fociety  of  aniverfal  good-will. 


pbiloropbical^  blftorical,  aod 


J91. 
PA/D«xds>a 


^^^rarVublc  to  redacedeals,  ici. 
Scripture  metaphors,  divine  juftice,  di« 

Tiue  mercy,  and  the  doctrine  of  fatif* 

faftion,  elTaya  on,  234. 
Sirmons,     Dr.  Addington^s  divine  Archi- 

tcd,  and  dying  believer,  a  funeral  one, 

^f.     Rev. 
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it*    %9if^  T»  VTM\  tot  the  fiuBilf 

and  clofet,  iBiJ,  ^  Oordon*t,  173. 
Gfant*!,  231.  Keith,  on  the  chtrac- 
ter  o(  Jefus  ChrH) ,  1 34.  Political  one, 
513.  Chartert'iy  344.  Puddicombe^tp 
195*  Dtan  of  Caaterbury't,  on  Suo« 
Sty  ichool^  394.  Coniblackji  to  the 
mtantmetp  430^  Mr.  Hoolc,*!,  44$. 
A^vancafoof  aoixLiy  fehoolt,  46S. 

Mmim  thai^en,  hook  of; ,  containing  a 
■tw  (fttcm  of  naiionat  poUcy  t  Irith  a 
poMbipt  00  parliamentary  ekcutiony 
tmi  9m  Vtofiaa  fchtmt,  ti.  Realona 
ng^nnft  a  tax  fot  thn  maimanancc  nf 
the  poor»  13. 

tlnty*<  brakeity  deftnce  of  their  ap* 
pointmeat^  151. 

Sai^i^pnw  naftapiMiay  at^na  jtHKci^  oivmw 
meKfp  and  the  do£bineof  iatitfadion^ 
a&ya  on^  n34. 

JjpMf  cltrfca^  meaorUl  relative  to  ftib* 
ji^ift  whkk  their  intcreA  it  coo* 
cemedy  no. 

tmtSftir^  tn  entitiirjr  on  the  prerention 
of  that  diibrder,  50* 

Uatij^  langna^  property,  got emment^ 
j/uifiiedom^  toakuiG^  and  aurriage^ 
their  origin,  40a. 

imfmi  anpy  of  Great  Brttatn,  retffoifpec* 
IBve.vicw  of  itaincieafinf  nnmher,  from 
t<5o  to  1784;  t(ntk  ohfeivadoBf  on 
"  ^3•# 


Satthirlgtui,  Mr.  calc  of,  latci  ia  a  fl 

rial  to  the  king^  ^U 
Sjltm,  or  the  wood,  a  cOkSdm  of 

docet,  kt.  tu 


r. 

f^ASK,  a  poem,  iS^ 

Tsxatiom,  kcten  eoy  f  36, 18s. 
Tbetdefut  and  Arabelh,  a  oovel^  35«g 
7b$mff(m*t  oniTerfai  cakiifa«Bf»  battf  n 

complete  (et  of  tablet  lor  dcaUra  im 

tttff  branch  of  trad^  $%• 
*7if  all  my  eye,  236. 
TV^toHolhrndf  53. 


JfrALES,  hi/lory  of,  321,  413. 
99^iy  to  keep  him,  a  comedy,  t^u 

Will,  the,  which  the  law  maket,  orhovr 
it  ditjpoies  of  a  perlbo^t  eftate  in  Calb 
he  dies  withoot  will  or  teibment,  ^ 
The  fame^  with  addicioot,  iSo* 
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'^  ji/ncg,  aepre4atioii«  of  the  Baf  biiy 
cofUiit,  7z.  ^         ^        *  ^ 

jtmerica.  North,  in  a  ftite  of  confttfion, 
70.  Not  to  be  fobjugate*  by  any  Ett. 
ropcan  power,  71.  The  temper  of  ihc 
inhabitanU  foured,  ihid. 

jbitrtcaffs.  South,  their  mcafuref  ill  con- 
sequence of  the  North  Ameiican  revo- 
Intion,  71. 

Jbifirian  Ketherlanat,  dimintmon  of  the 
Oftend  trade  fince  the  conclufion  of 
the  war,  73.    Pro^tytftheieftates 


JiMNJRES,  rajah  ©f,  47*.    ««  »^ 
''^fOMiency,  i^i/.    HiMontWMcy,  tktd. 

Aafwm  concerning  him,  473.    Hu 

£toation  fairly  ftated,  i*irf.    Hitdifaf. 

l«aiontotheEngUft,  475.    The  fine 

levied  on  him  not  eiot bitant,  M> 
J|iirfoiv,honfe  of,  their  pQliqr,74.    ^^**" 

neainn  with  the  hovft  of  Anfttia,  7$* 
JtriitiM,  intei nai  calm  cannot  be  penna- 

pent  in,  315. 
Msitijtt  fenate,  riches  of  India  fvppofeA  to 

fjormptity  )iS» 

O. 

QHVnCH^i  ScotUnd,  contentiM  eM« 

cerning  patronage  ended,  310.    Con* 

4|uft  of   the  dergy  celebrated,  ihid, 

Xniign  armorial  cif  the  church,  ibid* 

Cp^Grtf,  reduced  bytheFiench,  66. 

CtmvMdBii   Lord,    ezpe^ationt  formed 

'  from  hit  appointmtnt  to  the  command 

inlndia,  J40. 

7y//iZ»SS*f0^fenratSonsin  782,471. 
^^  Jhitih%  fontrib*^tionf  fyftfifd  ifOA 
3 


diem  by  the  omperorof  G«nBaay»|fc 
Compared  to  the  Tb^am^  519. 


pUROPEp  politici!  fbtc  of,  for  X7S5,  €%i 
Remarkable  tranqnillity  of,  64.  Re* 
tro(pe£tof  pafttranfa^oni,  iM/.  The 
preient  pacific  afpe£t  t>f  afl^airB  owin^ 
to  the  cultivation  of  iifta  and  fcjence^ 
and  to  a  r^ge  for  cognmerce,  70. 

F. 

JBtSHERIES,  to  ht  cnkivaftad  no  dM 

^  Scottiflb  coafi,  340. 

Tmtiffatimiy  fe|edion  of  the   dnke  ti 

Richmond*t  plan  of,  x^. 
Ftx^t  lodia  biU,473,    Hit  appointmei^ 

ibid, 
FratUi  power  of,  400* 


QBRM/WT,  in  a  ftate  of  general  tnw 
^  pmvemenc,  72.    Slave  trade  to  the 

Wefi-Indiea  and  America  adopted,  73. 
Ggvenment,  obfenrationi  on  the  nature 

of,  2  39.    DiiEerence  between  £nropoa» 

and  Aifiatic,  476. 

R 

JJjO^yER,  accelBon  of,  to  the  Ctr» 
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